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PREFACE 


MY connections with Egypt go back as far as 1919, but it was 
not until 1933 when İ was oflered an Arabic Studentship in the 
School of Oriental Studies that 1 began to collect the materials 
for this work. It was originally intended to make a study of 


. the language and literature of the Modern Egyptians, but it was 


soon realised that, before any serious work could be done in this 
field, it would be essential to investigate the channels tbrough 
wbich the Egyptians received European education and culture. 
This volume begins with the education of the Egyptians before 
the French Occupation and goes on to show the effects of the 
French Invasion and the work done by Muhammad 'Ali and 
his successors up to the accession of Taufik Pasha and the 
British Occupation. An attempt has been made to collect ali 


available sources, Eastern and Western, printed and manuscript, 


in order to give as full an account as possible of ali the GE ER 
reforms undertaken in Egypt. 

This is but the first volume of a series of four on the History 
of Culture in Modern Egypt; the second volume will continue 
the study of education from the British Occupation to the 
present day, while the third and fourth volumes will deal with 
the language, literature and music for the wbole of the period 
covered by the study of Education. 

A remark must be made about the transliteration used in 


“this work. The accepted Arabic transliteration, with one or 


two minor modifications, has been used throughout for the 
sake of uniformity and convenience, in spite of tbe fact that 
many of the names mentioned are those of Turks. 

My sincere thanks are due to many İriends both in Egypt 
and elsewhere who have helped and encouraged ime in my 
research work, particularlyto Muştafâ Bey Rif'at,a generous host 
during my many visits toCairo; also to ProfessorsH. H. Dodweli, 
H.A,R. Gibb,D. M. Margoliouth, A. S. Tritton, R. L. Turner, 
Sir Denison Ross and Mr. J. R. Firth. I should like to express 
my appreciation of the librarians of the Dâr al-Kutub in Cairo 
tor their « services and kindness, especialiy Khalifah Efendi Kandil 

xili 


PREFACE 
and Sbaikh “Abdar-Rasül. 1 must also thank Gallâd Bey of the 
Ewopean Department of “Abdin Palace for having helped me 
gain access to the Royal Archives preserved there. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude both to the University of 
London Publication Committee and to the Trustees of the 
Forlong Beguest Fund for their generosity in providing me 
with the opportunity of publishing thıs work. 


LONDON, 
September, 1938. 
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CHAPTER İ 


AN İNTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCATİON 
AND ARABIC LITERATURE IN EGYPT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1700-1798) 


In this chapter an attempt will be made to show as far as. i 


possible the intellectual and cultural state of Egypt during the 
eighteenth century to serve as the background for a similar study 
of the nineteenth century. | 
The eighteenth century gives an Egypt predominantiy Islamic 
in culture and at the tail end of a period where Islamic thought 
had gradualiy become stagnant through the fact that it wasin 


the hands of a body of scholars still with the medizeval outlook, e 
on life, practicaliy isolated from the rest of the civilised world, | 

and out of touch with the new cultural developments of the West. . > 
Whatever intellectual activity existed in Egypt was almost their , 
“own monopoly, unguestioned by the rest of the community, 1, 
and it was from this body of scholars that the rest drew their * 


intellectual and spiritual reguirements. 
A study of the eighteenth century is essential in order to under- 


stand the following century asit isin the nineteenth that we get, - 


not exactiy a complete change in the social and intellectual iğ 
of Egypt, but the introduction of another culture, guite new to 
Egypt, the growth of which was encouraged at the expense of 
the old system. The methods and ideas of the old intellectual 
world were not oniy still used, however, but largely determined 


ihe new methods and the çonflict between the two culturesi© 


“became the dominant feature of the nineteenth century, especially 
from the reign of Ismâ'il Pasha. 

The new century started with the occupation by the French, 
a momentous event, the results of which will be discussed in their 
proper place. This was followed up almost immediately by the 
period. of innovations effected by Muhammad 'Ali, 

Most of Muhammad “Alis reforms were inspired, cither 
directly or indirectiy, by influences derived from the West. 
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but in order to understand how these changes aftected education 
and other intellectual aspects of social life and their results 
on the language and literature, we must endeavour to give as 
clear a picture of Egypt as possible before the arrival of the French, 
so that subseguent changes may be thorouglhiy analysed and 
judgment passed on their relative merits and demerits. 


Education in Egypt was centred upon Cairo, since it was the 
college-mosgue of al-Azhar, the cultural home of İslam, that 
served as a guide to the Moslem community, who İormed the 
major part of the population of Egypt. The reputation enjoyed 
by the college-mosgue of al-Azhar in all parts of the Moslem 
world gave Cairo an outstanding position as an educational centre, 
But although al-Azhar was undoubtediy at the centre of, and 
dominated the entire educational organisation, it was by no 
means —as is stili freguentiy asserted—the only institution, for 
the majority of the Moslem population received such education 
as it had from other institutions, namely, the A4wiâb, the 
mosgüe, the mwadrasah and the religious orders. 


The Kuttâb System.* | 7 
In the kwtâb, the young pupil learnt the örthography of the 
Arabic language mainly through memorising the Kor'ân, the 


“whole task taking two or three years; it meaht the learning of 


» the text by heart, no mean ambition, the ideal being the recitation 


“of the sacred verses without a single mistake in pronunciation. 


The shorter chapters were committed to memory first and then 
the longer ones. The meaning of the text and its grainmatical 
analysis were definitely not included in the syllabus; it is to be 
doubted whether many of the kwiâb mâsters, called #kis, could 
venture to discuss the meaning of the sacred words, the function 
of the #ki was merely to perform a task handed down to him by 
tradition, namely, teaching the young student how to recite the 
Kor'ân—/h1/2-a/- Kor'ân—in return for a very meagre pecunlary 
consideration and some payment in kind irom the parents of the 
pupils in the nature of a turban, a 4wffân and a pair of shoes 
(marküb) at the time of the festivals which generaliy coincided 


with the khafmah or completion of the course of a part of his 


1Or Kor'ân School. The term kwâb is used here but the word maktab, pl 
makâlib, is also very commonly used, see al-Jab. TI /6-111 /241, I1j100-1V /166- 
I1/213-V (133, n /(263-V Jz19; also "Ali Pasha Muhbârak.. a ikliğaf ka sufikiyah, 


passim. 
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class of young followers when they would recite the text they 
had acguired by heart through the care and rod of their teacher.1 
Fikis attached to kuiiğbs that İormed a part of a public building 
(mosgue, sabil, hawg), yeceived articles of clothing and cloth 
annually from its wakf funds? while parents who sent their 
children to such schools and who could afford it, paid the #4 
from ten to sixty medins (paras) a month,3 

The fiği was assisted by an 'arif or monitor who probabliy 
did a fair share of the work, the final touches being left to the 
Jiki who drew the rewards for the services rendered at his &w4/âb. “ 
It is not clear what the 'arif's share ol the rewards was but it was 
undoubtediy determined by traditional usage, the means and 
liberality of the #ği and the class of students that attended the 
school. Often the 'arif took the #iki's place after the latter's 
death or became #hi at another ku/âb when he had gained 
sufficient experience, | 

Elementary ideas of arithmetic were not taught at the Awfâb 
by the fiği but the student was sent to the #abb8n1* or public 
weigher in the market-place at the termination of his Koraniç 
studies. He was most likely taught something of weights and 
measures, mental arithmetic and a knowledge of currency which 
seems to have been guite a complicated business from the refer- 
ences in al-Jabarti. , e e 

The Aullâb was cither an institution functioning under the 
auspices of the wakf of some generous or pious donor, in which case i 
it was sometimes part and parcel of a mosgue, sa4b77 (public foun- 
tain), or pgwd (drinking place for cattle), or it was a kind of 
:schoolroom set up by some #87 if there were sufficient demand 
for such an enterprise. During the eighteenth century, however, 
the kwidös owed their existence mainly to the wakf-system 5 
Sometimes the schools were added t6 public buildings by later 
benefactors.9 

As regards the number of kwlfâbs in Egypt at this period;it 

is impossible to give anything like exact figures especially 
.for the townis and villages outside Cairo, There were many in 
Handan; 1929, Dp” 60 64 elan 7 nere ER alla an ami Beybtlams Ky 
by E. H. Paxton and called An Egyptian Childhood, London, 1932; also S. 
Pane-Poole, Social Life in Egypt, pp. 79)82. , 
i *Lane, öp. cik... p. 61. . 

* Deser. de " Egypte, Vol. TI, Pt. 2, p. 682. 

“<Lane, op. cit., p. 62. 

s There were two kinds of wağ/f endowments, the rizkah sulfâniyah and those 
set up by private individuals, 

* See al-Jabarti's account of *4 bdar-Rahmân Katkkudâ, VoL TI (7-111 J244. 
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Cairol and they were to be found in other towns and yillages, In 
this connection, Chabrol,? while admitting that the kw/âbs owed 
their existence to charity, gives the impression that the villages 
lacked such schools and states that parents who desired to send 
their children to school had to have recourse to the shâikh of the 
local mosgue ; he overlooks the fact that the mosgue itself is the 
result of some charitable donation and that teaching the Kor'ân 
and the elements of the Islamic faith was one of the reasons for 
such pious foundations. The function of the mosgue in the 
national culture, however, is discussed below, 

—Tbe eguipment of the Awfâb was very limited and much 
depended on the status of the foundation. The teacher and 
students sat on.the floor of the room, the latter forming a rough 
semi-çircle round their master. The boys used a kind of tablet 
for writing out the alphabet3; the master may have hada copy 
of the Kor'ân, but as copies of the holy text were in manuscript i 
form and conseguentiy expehsive, and the method wâs öne of 
memorising, most &widbs.in all probability did not possess a 
copy. An essential part of the School eguipmeni was a pâlm-stiçk 
which the master used fairly freguentiy to facilitate his Task 4 

The hours of attendance were from dawn to midday; Friday 
was.a holiday, while there was no work during the month of 
Ramaşlân, the month of the fast, although the Akis were generally 
occupied elsewhere. As to re ity of attendance, there is no 
evidence for no ggisters were kept. 

The &wfâb was Table to the inspection by the local &âdi 

ara Gl me 


1 See-Deser, de PEeyple, ed. Paris, 1829, Vol. XVTII, Pt. 2, p. 336. Jomard 
actualiy visited 245 sabils and gives another estimate of 309 of these İountains 
and remarks that “ assez souvent les citerne$ sont surmontdes d'un ötage oü se 
İrouve une öcole gratuite (kouttâb) fondde par le meme bienfaitcur gui a İait 
bâtir la fontaine, et portant aussi son nom,” and further, p. 339, note, “ D'aprös 
un Teley$ göndral des dcoles de la ville, leur nombre monterajt A plus de cent.” 
Jomard apparentiy includes şwadrasahs as well as kuliâbs. See Te Progrâs 
tgybtien : Rövue Höbdomadaire d Egypte, No. 13, 26th September, 1868. Re- 
garding these Awtidbs, it states, “ Ces.&coles sont fort nombreuses en Egypte et 
il mest pas de village un peu peupl& gui mait son kouttab,” and further, “ Jadiş 
de sous-professeurs avajent &tö attaches & guelgues kouttabs, dont un certain 
nombre avaient &t6 richement dot&s, afin de propager autant gue possible, la 
connaissance de la langue arabe. Mais les diverses vicissitudes gu'a subies le 
pays, jointes â L'avarice et & la cupidit& des rögisseurs des biens Wakfs, ont İait 
succ€der, presgue partout, la pdnurie & leur aisance primitive.” > 

Ma Chabrol, Essai sw İes mosurs des habitans modermes de VEgypie: Deser, 
de VEzypte, p. 65. 

* These Yablets were little wooden boards, about the size of ordinary school 
slates, painted white, the lessons being written upon them in ink by the school- 
master and renewed İrom time to time, See 47/ Journal, London, 1880, Vol. 
XIX, p. 341, article by E. T. Rogers, “ Education in Egypt.” 

*See V. Denon, Tyavels in Upper and Lower Egypt, İondon, 1803, Vol. ITI, 
P. 242, note to Plate XLYVII. e ; 
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but his inspection seems to have been limited to the scrutiny 
of the wakf accounts and funds in order to see that there Was no 
misappropriation or other irregularities that would not be ii 
ağöördance with the proper working and application of the wakf 
conditions ; it is doubtful whether the judge ever interered with, 


the actual teaching of the fiği." i 


“he sodal status ol the #47 was much higher than it isat 


the present day. He was held in grcat respeci by the people 


chieiy on acammi, oi hi postesing, laç Serie b heart. He 
may have acguired his experience a$ "arif or have leamt the 
profession from his father ; it.is to be doubted if the, fiki at this 
period ever obtained a diploma from the Collegiate-mosgue, of 
a1 Azkaralikoügh ihere may have been cases of the fk? having 
bölonged to one of the riwdks before finally entering upon his 
career. He probabiy attended lessons at local mösgues for his 
own enlightenment but not for the benefit of his pupils whose . 
studies would not be affected by his doing so. The standard of 
| the #ff's general learning seems to have been s0 low that cases 
İof illiteracy have been reported.? Za 
In addition to his ordinary &wtâb work, the /iğ5 tulfilled many 
other duties all bound up with the religious, social and edücational 
practices of the Egyptians. Amongst these duties was that .of 
private teaching when parents could afford such a luxury. The 
private student was not önİy taught the Kor'ân but also the 
correct method of reciting his prayers, performing ablutions and 


a A 
&lementary calligraphy. 
“The iki was also called upon to recite the Kor'ân. during 


festivals, ât mülids, ai wedding, füneral and circumcislon 
deremohies, at graves and in mausoleyms, remuneration böing 
given according to the gunlity bf İee Teçiierş voice 2s great value 
-waâs and is still placed on good chanting.? Provision was generaliy 
made İrom wakf funds for the payment of fikis who recitedin 
-mausoleums ând mosgues and during wülds. The Kor'ân 
was also recited at private houses and in shöps such recitations 
"being looked upon as bringing barakah (blessing). Ramağân 
was the best month for the fiki as he was engaged by private 
individuals to lead the prayers and to recite the Kor'ân during 


*Chabrol, op. cit., p. 66. ; 
*Lane, op. cit., p. 63, and S. Lane-Poole, op.cit., p. 82. 

» #al-Jab. constantiy Tefers to shaikhs in his biographies who had beautiful 
voices, There was a tradition among the 'wlam&' of Constantihople that the 
Turkish readers of the Kor'ân recited with more-understanding of the text while 
the Egyptians had the reputation for beautiful recitations. e 
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'the evenings; .for this he was not only well paid but well fed. 


The #k£'s advice was sought in many ways ; he supplied amulets 
in order to keep away the evil eye and to avert bad luck in âli 
kinds of dealings and enterprises ; his advice was and is still 
sought by women seeking husbands or by those who had either 
lost or were afraid of losing their husband's affections!i; he 
also gave advice in cases of Şterility. There were also women who 
were £kiyahs? but the position of women in the sphere of education 
will be discussed under a separate heading. - EN 
- The iki thus occupied a rank in Egyptian society which made 
him important for two main reasons, firstly, because he had the 
monopoly of the education of the younger members of the 
community and, secondiy, because of the numerous social services 
which he performed and which kept him in constant contact with 
the people. i | 
Kuttâb-education, including that of elementary private 
education, fulfilled the task demanded of it by the people. 
According to the eighteenth century Egyptian standard of 
reguirements for an elementary education, this system gave the 
young student all he was expected to know, namely, the recitation 
of the Kor'ân by heart, the recitation of prâyers and the correct 
performance of the movements that went with them. Themethod 
of memorising the Kor'ân introduced the student to the system 
in use in the more advanced circles of education, the basis of 
which was the memorising of certain compendiums (main—pi, 
mubâün) ; it also familiarised him with the classical tongue without, 
of course, giving him any working knowledge of that language. 
The kuttâb-discipline brought the student into line with the rest 
of the Moslem community, the main ideal'was moral and religious, 


i Preparing him for good citizenship in accordance with Meslem 


ethics and making him part of the religious system which con- 
trolled almost every act ofdife. 

The student having completed his £44/4b studies was considered 
ready to enter on his career : if he belonged to the shaikh class, 
he would go to al-Azhar and in due course became a shaikh 
and would probably take over his father's charges ; if he intended 
joining some trade or was destined for commerce, he would become 
an apprentice to a member of the particular corporation Ghirfah 
or şinf) which had control of his calling. -The whole system was 

1 See the account of Sh. Ahmad Şâdümah and his relations with a concubine 


of. the Amir Yüsuf Bey alKabipin 21 Jab., IT/r7-111 /267. 
" 3See al-Jab., IV /2ö1, line two from bottom ; also translation Vol. VITE 1364; 


regarding a fikiyah who used to attend Sh, Sharkâwi's lessons in al-Azhar, 
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settled according to traditional usage, in most cases the son 
followed his father's trade or profession and very often went 
through the period of apprenticeship under his father, 


The Place of ihe Mosgue in Education 
" During the young boy's appren icesbip, he seems not to have 


attended the mosgues as young boys were not allowed in themt; 
apparentiy from the beginning of his apprenticeship until the 
day of his initiation? into a guild, there was no kind of school 
training. İt was with manhood that he began to attend the 
mosgue, the importance of which as an educational centre cannot 


be neglected. 

One of the most important institutions in İslam is the Friday 
prayer in the mosgue. Every Moslem is expected to share in 
these, as prayers recited with the community have more credit 
than those recited alone. The Friday congregational prayer 
gave an opportunity of social gathering? ; whereas in the guilds 
and religious orders the fraternising was more exclusive, in the 
mosgues all Moslems met on common ground. İt also enabled 
the authorities to keep in close touch with the people; the latter 
were kept informed of local and other news especially during 
troublous times, the congregational prayers thus fulfilling the 
task of the press of modern times.* It was at the mosgue 
gatherings that the social leaders were able to mould public 
opinion, and in this connection, it is worth noting that it has 
nearly always been the mosgue that has been the centre of any 
reactionary movement. / 

The Zhwlbah or Friday sermon used to be a more serious affair 
than it appears to have been during the eighteenth century, . 
though there are no collections of sermons for this period as far 
as can be ascertained. İn addition to the khufbah, there were the 
preachings of the wâ'iz or preacher between the midday and 
afternoon prayers on Fridays and other special days when he would 


“admonish the congregation on all kinds of subjects connected 


with the İaith. The endowments settled on large mosgues 


ıSee Lane, op.cit., p. 83. , L 
*Called shadd-al-walad , ibid., pp. 515-6, and article in Eneyl. of Islam on 
ghadd and sinf. i i 
3 See Ahmed Emin, The, Development of Modern Turkey as measured by is 
Press, New York, 1914, Pp. 17. i 
*Ibid., p. 17. 
, The wâ'iz must of necessity have spoken to a great extent in the colloguial 
in order to adapt his matter to his hearers. Lessons would be given in colloguial 
with freguent guotations from the Kor'ân and /adtik. Ni i 
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provided for a £hafıb whose main function was the Friday sermon, 
for an imâm! who conducted the prayers at all times and for a 
wâ'iz or preacher, a kâri' or reader of the Kor'ânand a ww'adhdhin 
or caller to prayers, and servants. In the smaller mosgues, 
one shaikh would fill the joint offices of Zhafib and imam. In 
the larger and richer mosgues, in addition to the usual offices, 
provision was made for the foundation of one or more lectureships, 
the lecturers generally being “ulama” from al-Azhar? ; thelectures 
were usualiy given after the afternoon (aşr) prayers and on 
Friday mornings.? In the smaller mosgues, the imâm gave lessons 
daily after prayer times, especialIy after the aşr prayers to those 
of the congregation who desired enlightenment ; these lessons 
took the form of simple explanations of the Kor'ân, the hadiik 
and ethics and were an essential part ot mosgue life. Ramağân 
being set aside for the fast and extra religious devotions, the 
Moslem community did very little work, and it was the habit to 
rest during a part of the day and to attend at the mosgues to 
listen to the shaikhs” lessons, a 

#The mosgue thus formed a common rallying point for the 
Moslems irrespective of class or religious order from which they 
acguired, besides spiritual consolation, moral eçlucation and 
instruction according to the accepted ideas of the Moslem 

- community. 4 


The Religious Orders 


In addition to the mosgue, however, the people had the 
religious orders which were very strongiy supported and through 
which the shaikhs were able to exert still greater infuence. 

The local mosgue cannot be compared with the parish church 
as the member of any locality did not feel any particular tie 
with the local mosgue,* the choice, subject to habit5 and environ- 
ment, being his to pray where he liked. But with the #arikah* 
it was diflerent ; here there wasa very strong bond as a man could 
» not belong to a #ar5kah unless he had been properly admitted and 


ıImâm râtib, Lane, op.cit.,p. 


84. , 
<A, * This will be dealt with under higher education. 


: *See Arminjon, LV Enseignemeni, ia docirine ot la vie dans les Universilds 
Musulmanes &Egyple, Paris, 1907, PP. 52/4. . 

* See MacDonald, Aspecis of Islam, New York, 1911, p. 178. n 

5 Certain mosgues are used more than others during religious feasts and wül/ids. 
“The prayers recited at the Imâm ash-Shâfi'i Mosgue on the last Friday of the 
month of Ramadân were sure to be answered (ai-Juma'ah al-Yatimak). . il 

“PL. #uruk. Called also Yü'ifah, pl. tawü'if; see al-Tabarti passim. 
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initiatedintoit ; his membership of a religious order meant loyalty 
to his leaders and close brotherhood with other members. 
During the cighteenth century, there were several important 
religious orders represented in Egypt, the most influential being 
the Khalwatiyah, the Karbâshiliyah group of which seems to have 
been a presörve of the “lama and shaikhs 1; the Kâdiriyah was 
an important order most of the members of which were fishermen?; 
the Shadhiliyah, Bakriyah, Ahmadiyah (or Badawiyah), and 
Barâhimah (or Burhâmiyah or Dasükiyah) were amongst the 
more patronised orders that are mentioned in al-Jabarti.3 The 
Alhmadiyah had its headguarters in Tantâ and was patronised by 
a great many followers while the Burhâmüyah centre was in Dasük 
and was the order of the celebrated Shaikh Ibrâhim ad-Dasüki. 
The orders at this time seemed to have had two distinct 


dasses of members, the fukarâ'* who specialised in performing 
the dhikrs at the mmeetings ol the fraternities, and the ordinary 
lay-members who followed some trade, or craft or perhaps were 
agriculturists who-paid their subscriptions and attended the rites 
and dhikrs but occasionally. Many of the biographies given 
in the annals of al-Jabarti mention the names' of shaikhs who 
“performed dhikrs, but, generaliy speaking, the orders seem to have 
been orgahised by shaikhs who had been specially trained for 
that calling and one is under the impression gained İrom the 
references given in the above annals is that certain mosgues Or 


1See al-Jab., 1 /294-394-11 (280-303. He gives a long account of the Kar- 
bâshiliyah group (not mentioned in Eneyel. of Islam) of tbis order together with 
“Sh. al-Hifn?'s initiation into it and election as Khalifah, and also the names of some 
thirty “ulamâ” who were members of the group. i e 
#See Lane, op. cit., p. 249. 5 
* The following are the names of the farikahs given in al-Jabarti (not all the 
references e şen Sa - : : 
» , Ahmadiyah. 4-1 (197. 287-11 (281. Ijaıs-111/219. 11/94-IV (152. 
Ausiyah. 1j289-11 Re / P i Mi mi yan js 
- Bakriyah. 1j/157-11(36. TI J(6o-1V /o5. 11/72-1Vj102. 1Il/251ı-V (200. 
Burhâmiyah. İ/261-11/243. IV /165-V111/373. - 
Kadiriyah. Yi em TL /ıso-İV /296.. İV /165-V111/373. : i 
lm BTE ie 3 e e 
Khalwatiyah. 294-304—11 (289-303. 11/85-1V (133. z 
.Kusairiyah. TI 62 IV J89. i vi i > e >: ; i 
ei e —I1 /219. EN 2 Ni 
Nakshabandiyah. 1/72—1)174. 1/89-1/207. TI /69-1V /95. 1 —TI/183. 
Rifâ'iyah.. İN fr6ş IT 75. i , ea e 28 . 03 2 
5: Sa'diyah. IV /19o-1X |/40. il i i i Ni 
Sahrawardiyak. Ti j97-iV fı59. : mn LR 
Shâdhiliyak. 1)220-11/177. 1/287-11/281. TI (89-1V Jı40. :11/85-I1V /133. 
> nl en e ; yo e 
a'raniyah, 189-1f207. 11 J213-V Jı32-3. 1f364-111f/114. 
Shinnâwiyah. 1|89-1/207. 1 kır? vi ri 
.Shwaibiyah. TV J190-1X /49. a i 
Şüfiyak. TI /62-1V (89. e am 
Waf&'iyah.. TI |287-1W /24. TI /147-1V J290. EA 
* See Lane, op. cit., page 251, and MacDonald, op. çit., p. 159. 
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madrasahs were used mainly for the training of shaikhslof arikahs 
and munshids. In the case of family orders such as the Bakriyah 
and Wafâ'iyah where the shaikhship of the order (sajjâdah) was 
hereditary, it appears that the shaikh of the order took part in the 
meetings and ghikrs only during the religious feasts and the mi/ids.? 

The relationship of eighteenth century faşawwuf to religion 
and to all classes of Moslem society cannot be under-rated. 
By this time, few seem to have been able to call themselves 
Moslems without belonging to one or more of the religious orders, 
and, as we have seen, even the orthodox sliaikhs and Wamâ' 
had their own special order ;/religious life was no longer governed 
by the simple tenets of Islam but rather by the various şfö-inter- 


.pretations of religious law and texts, 4 Moral guidance was sought 


İrom and given by the shaikhs through the channels of this huge 
superstructure of şğ/fism rather than through direct reference to 
orthodox Islamic principles. Ritual, prayer, mode of life and 
general behaviour were governed in the main by the rules of the 
Islamic faith but in detail by those of the farikah, the authority 
of which was the shaikh, and it was the detail that mattered. 
The learned devoted much time and energy to the reading of 
$üfü literature and by far the greatest proportion of the literary 
output consisted of this kind of writing and of ş/7 poetry3 
while the rank and file followed the example and guidance of their 
intellectual and spiritual leader. 

The value of the educational work done through the religious 
orders is worthy of attention, although the emphasis laid on the 
physical side through the dhikrs and other ecstatic religious 
exercises may be criticised. 

To what extent the people were literate is hard to say; 
Chabrol4 states that from one third to a guarter of the male 
population of Cairo was literate, A large part of that group was 
made up of merchants, petty shopkeepers and artisans,5 most of 


takjab., IV/65-VI11/r42 Tegarding Dasük; © 11/260-V/214-5 and 
11 /183-V /79 Tegarding 'Tantâ. 

“*See for example the biography of Shams-addin Muh Abü'l-Anwâr b.'Abdar- | 
Rahmân, al-Jab., IV /185—196-İX (38-64. 

-*See G.A.L,, 11/344-354. The literary output of the 'ulamâ' and shaikhs 
is discussed in some detail below, ij 

* Chabrol, op. cit., pp. 62-3. Regarding the villağes, see Ibrâhim Khajil, 


- Mişbâk as-Sârı wa Nuzhat al-Kâr”, Beyrüt, 1855, p.22,"*... whilemostof the 


men do not know how to read and write, and those who do, have only -a. super- 
ficial knowledge.” Khalil wasa Syrjian who had studied at the Medical School 
in Cairo in 1835. - By this time, the villages were probably drained of their best 
men for Muhammad 'Ali's military service. - 1 4 

» Deserip. de VEzypte, Vol. TI, Pt. 2, PP. 694/5, gives 3,500 merchants, 4,500 
petty shopkeepers and 21,800 artisans out of a male population of 86,000. Lane, 
Op. Cit., p. 24, states that there were 30,000 out of 80,000 adult males, 
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whom had probabiy gone through the usual 4w44b training and 
belonged to one of the religious orders. Their reading consisted 
mostiy of şğf7 tracts and literature with some şi/7 colouring 
obtainable in some kind of manuscript form İrom the copyists 
or booksellers, and, judging İrom the guantity in libraries and 
still available in the book-markets, the supply must have been 
fairly extensive. Undoubtediy the religious orders had largely*” 
determined popular literary taste, and since the introduction 
of printing, vast numbers of these şüfi pamphlets and works have 
been turned out and abound in the bookshops." The followers 
also learnt litanies and invocations which were Tecited at the 
meetings of the İraternities.? 

It must be maintained that the religious orders held the people / 
together and subordinated them to the authority of the shaikh” 
class, who were their leaders. The result was a general stability 
in all ranks of society and a contentment with one's lot which 
began to disappear at a later period. il | 

Hand in hand with this side of religious life went the practice 

of saint-worship, which had a thorough grip of the people and 
about which our sourceş of information give plenty of information. 
! It was probabiy the credulity of the people that encouraged 
charlatanry and imposture and the poet shaikh Hasan al-Badri 
al-Hijâzi (d. 1718) pillories the charlatans and hypocrites in 
several bitter poems.? 

o This popular belief in saints and their miracles and the 
relationship between superstition and religion are explained in 
considerable detail by Lane.* The colloguial language also 
gives endless proof of the important place of all this among the 
Egyptians, but even in the eighteenth century there were people 
who were alive to its evil? o | | | 


* A certain class of readers still indulges in this kind of Literature alone. 
* See articles in Encyel. of Islam: taşawwuft, tarikah, wird, hizb, dhikr, 


ete. 
:G.A.L., 11/280; al-Jab., 1/75-83, 1/181-ı95. Seealsoa Sani im- 
postor of Faiyüm, e I iy 5 e A Pe 
. “Lane, op. cit., 238/282; also Eneyel. of Islam, articles, wali, sibr, djafr, 
“ Ja'1, firâsah. z 
sSee Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, London, 1830, Nos. 139, p. 37, 306, 
P- 82, 490, p. 142/3, but these proverbs cannot be taken too seriousiy. Even 
at the present day, saint-worship and superstition have still a considerable 
hold on the people. A visit to any of the principal mausoleums during festivals 
will suffice to prove that all classes of people continue to believe in saints. Re- 
garding charms, for example, I was told by a Maghrabi shaikh who lives in Shâri' 
Darb al-Jamâmiz in Cairo that his clientöle includes fashionable actresses and 
teachers and even an Egyptian airman who sought a charın İrom him before he 
mir to fiy from Europe to Egypt and sent him his thanks when he 
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In regard to saint-worship, al-Jabartil gives an account of a 
Turkish preacher who came to Cairo in the month of Ramağân 
1123 (1711) and began to preach to a congregation which consisted. 
-mostly of Turks in the Mosgue al-Muw'aiyad against saint-worship, 
their miracles, beggary and other practices. The sermon was 
rTeported to. the “ulamâ”' and two of them, Shaikhs Ahmad 
an-Nafarâwi and Ahmad al-Khalifi, isued a faftwa declaring, 
inter alia, that saints could perform miracles after death. The 
outcome was the escape of the preacher and the punishment of 
those who attended his sermons. The narrative ends with a 
poem by Hasan al-Hijâzi who approves of the fate of the preacher 
probabiy because he had roused the soldiers against the 'wamd”, 
for elsewhere? he disapproves of the worship of demented men 
as “saints ” and still more of the “wamâ' who encouraged. it.3 

Regarding the literature on saints and occultişm, there isan 
extensive list of the former under the headings of Jabakât 
(biographies), karamât (miracles) and manâkib (Virtues) much of 
which is closely connected with laşawwuf, while on the latter, 
MacDonald gives a long list of works in his article on 5/77. 
Ünder this heading there are a series of sciences (lüm), the 
names of which are as follows: “im ar-ramal (geomancy), 
ilm an-nujüm (astrology), “ilm al-jafr (divination), this is also 
known as “İm al-hurüf, alkimiyâ (alchemy), “ilm ar-rukkah 
(the science of the distafi) 5 ar-rühâni (spiritual magic), as-simiy&” 
(natural magic), “olm al-aufâk (magic sguares) and fa'bir ar-YW'yâ 
(interpretation of dreams) 9 o Shaikhs who wrote on these subjects 
were highly esteemed as scholars.” All these occult scienceş 
were very popular and the various arts connected with them were 
practised very extensively by many shaikhs.8 Those best versed 
in these Sciences were Maghrabis but every village #47 even had 
some knowledge of them and could provide charms.9 Asa 
rule, a shaikh learnt the art from his father or some other relation 

“ Jal-Jab., 1/48-50 — 1/116-120. 

* See al-Jab., 1/78-79 — 1 /187-8. , . de 
© © #Ibid., 1/79-80 — 1/188-189,1 (80-81 —1/190-192, but note the long poem 
e Ai, 11/365—-6, and Eweyei. of Islam, mentioned above. 

# See Walker, Folk Medicine in Modern Egypi, London, 1935. - 3 ) 

A * See Zwemer, The Inffuence of Animism on İslam, London, 1920, and Black- 

“man, The Fellahin of Upper Egybi, London, 1927. See also Westermarck's 
Rival and Belief in Morocco, London, 1926, which is also interesting 'ds it also 
throws some light on the same problems. i Mi > 

! See for example al-Tab., 1/159-160 — 11/39-42; Sh. Muh. al-Ghilâni ad- 
Dânirânkawi, 1/r6r — İl/43; Sh. Abi'-“Abbâs Ahmad ad-Dairabi. 

sal-Jab., passim. Lane, op. cit., pp, 228-282. © . ge 

* Burckhardt, op. cit., pp. 142-3; 216. 
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after a long period of apprenticeship ; many of them had private 
collections of writings, formule and sguares. in manuscript 
form for private use and guarded with the utmost secrecy;. 
the greater the secrecy, the more the shaikh was held in esteem. 


Literary Education 


Before proceeding to the study of higher education proper some 
mention should be made of the fact that in certain classes it was 
still customary to receive a literary education. An education 
of this kind, which was regarded as essential in higher society; 
meant am acguaihtance with one or İWO of the favourite poets, 
and the learning by heart of some verses and proverbs which 
could be used in polite conversation on appropriate occasions.' 
One of the favourite works read and sometimes learnt by heart 
was the Makâmat al-Hariri, which was occasionally taught in the 
mosgues as well? Most of this teaching however must have 
been undertaken in private houses. 

The works most preferred were the so-called Romuance$ 
which were purely for entertainment ; these were not, asa rule, 
read by the people, but were recited in public by professional 
narrators.3 There were the Shu'arâ' or Hilâlis who recited 
the Sirat Abi-Zaid, the Muhadditin * who recited the Szrat az- 
Zâhiriyak which is based on the history of Baibarş, and the 
“Andariyah who recited the Sira 'Antar and also the Sirat 
Dar'l-Himmah, Sirat Saif Dhü'-Yazan and the Thousand. and 
One Nighis5 Ni i i 

The first of these stories was read or recited in the popular 
manner, that is to say, without inflexion and the metres of the 
poems were not classical ; the second were eritirely in colloguial 
and best suited to the lower classes while the third, which 
included poetry not understood by the people, were listened to 
by the educated. There were also numerous other shorter 
stories some of which have been collected, but a close study of 
the literature of Egyptian colloguial Arabic has yet to be made.* 


De & . : : 
© “slane, Ayabian Society in ihe Middle Ages, London, 1883, pp. 201-2. 


a bu eğ Sh. Murtada. 

Lane, Modem Egyptians, pp. —A3ZI. 

“For İukeddiğie 5 e , 

“The Thousand and One Nighis was the İeast recited. See articles in the 
Encyel. of Islam, “Antar and Sirat “Antar, Baibarş, Abü Zaid, Al£ Lailah wa 
Lailah, Egypt, Vol. TI, p. 22, hikâyah, kişşah; see also Maunler, Bibhiographie 
de VEgypie Moderne, Cairo, 1918, pp. 293-5. i 

* Sh. Iskandari has made an attempt to write a history of colloguial litera- 
ture (s0 far unpublished) but he makes no mention of these stories. 
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Women and Educatton. 


So far, practically no reference has been made to the education 
of the women of the Moslem community and, in fact, the 
authorities give us very little information on the subject.1 


u' Girls were admitted in the kuttâds * but tew seemed to have 


taken advantage of this privilege.5 Some seem to have been 
taught by special teachers called shatkhahs and probabiy by old 
shaikhs. In addition to the usual teaching of the prayers, 
the young girls were also made to learn certain chapters of the 
Kor'ân by heart, but tradition forbade the teaching of some 
| sürahs particularly Sürat Yüsuf. Girls did üöt Iârn how to 
i reâd and write as there was Tând still is, among certain classes), 
a very strong prejudice against their learning to do so. 
/The girls of the middle and upper classes were taught the art 
iof embroidery and artistic needlework by a special teacher called 
ithe mw'allimah * and önce they had become proficient in the 
work, their finished articles were taken to the market by the 
İ dallâlah, a female broker” to be sold. The poorer women used 
“to learn the use of the spindle. | 
There was probably a number of women who leamt the 
. Kor'ân by heart and became professional #kiyahs or shaikhahs. 
: İt has been seen above“ that Shaikh Sharkâwi hada blind 
Jikiyah as one of his students in al-Azhar ; there is also mention 
of a certain Shaikhat Amünah who became attached to as-Sayyid 
“Ali al-Bakri”; Shaikh “AbdalkGhani an-Nâbulsi relates that 
, while he was visiting the mausoleum of as-Sayyidah Nafisah 


/ some time after 1106 (1694), he found a woman hâfizah reciting 


the Kor'ân to a number öf her sex.9' Women were not forbidden 
to listen to lectures for we read in al-Jabarti that while Shaikh 
, Murtada was giving a lecture on the Zadiih at the house of a 
/ certain amir, women, girls and children listened to him behind 


j a curtain,9 ' 


1 See Yacoub Artin, L'Insiruetion Publigue en Egypte, Paris, 1890, pp. 113—138. 

* Hasan Ef.'Abdal-Wahhâbof Cairo informs me that the wakf of the Kalâün 
#utlâbs provided for 400 boys and 400 girls. 

* See Lane, Arabian Society in ihe Middle Ages, London, 1883, pp. 204-5, 

* See Burckhardt, op. cit., Provetb No. 739, Pp. 216. Used by women who 
had no children :—“ I have neither an 'Ali in the kutlâb, nor a Fâtimah with the 
mu'allimah.” 

i 5 See Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 194. See also The Englishwoman in Egypt 
by E. W. Lane's sister, London, 1844, Vol. TI, PP. 28-31. 

*al-Jab., TV /x6r—VIT1 /364. t 

“Ibid., I1/248-V /102. i 

* See his “ a/-Hağlkah wa'I-Majâz fi rihlat ash-Shâm wa Mişr wwl-Hijâz.” 

*al-Jab., 11 /200-V jıro, ; 5 
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Shaikhahs also had special functions such as those connected 
with the zâr, a practice which was probabiy introduced about 
this time into Fgypt.! 

Domestic duties were probabliy taught to young girls by their | 
mothers and slaves. In the case of the better classes, such 
duties could not have been irksome on account of the number | 
of slaves in the house. k 

Slave women were more often than not Sed educated 
before they were bought; but the EY of training slaves 
was proverbial.? 

The arts of music and singing were not taught to women 
as they were considered incompatible with decency; these; 
arts were lett to the professional “a/mahs. 


Higher Education. 


Higher education in the Moslem community was reserved 
for a special class, viz., the “wama' and shaikhs who had their. 
seat of learning in the college-mosgue of al-Azhar called Jümi“ 
al-Azhar or Madrasat-al-Azhar. 

Besides this madrasah, there were others functioning in 
Cairo and the provinces during the eighteenth century each 
with a resident shaikh, while the number of students. being 
determined by the extent of the means of the wakf endowmenit / 
at its disposal. The attraction of students to a madrasah 
'depended, on two things, the material provisions of the school 
in the first place and the reputation of some teacher or teachers 

| ir the second. The chief reasons for the popularity of al-Azhar 
| . were that it was rich and supplied the best professors. At 
i one time these other madrasahs 3 werein a more flourishing state, 
but even at a much earlier date not all of them were well attended.4 
That learning in Egypt in the eighteenth century wasina | 
state of decadence cannot be denied, and the decadence had * 
been accelerated by the conguest of the country by the Turks İ 
( anditsreduction to the status of a province. The country had 
to part with a large amount of money by way of tribute, money 


1 See the article in the Encyel. of Islam on the zir. See also Zwemer, op. cit., 
Pp. 227-244; Blackman, op. cit., pp. 198-200. 

* Burckhardt, op. cit., ,P- 92, proverb No. 347, “ The purchase of a slâve, but 
mot the training of him.” 

*See Amin Pasha Sâmi, ai-Ta'lim fi Mişr, Cairo, 1917, Section 5 of the 
bl mel where he gives tbe names of 125 madrasahs witb a brief history of 

kel 
*See Lfon PAfricain, translated by Jean li 1556, Pp.3 52; içici by 
jon, op. cit., pp. 37-8. 
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which would otherwise have stayed in the country for the 
benefit of the people; many of the higher posts were NOW 
occupied by Turks and the continual opposition 'of the Mamlük 

Beys to the Turkish Governor and their own mutual jealousies 

engaged too much of their attention. .Many of the madrasahs 
and mosgues had possessed Jibraries which, however, gradually 
disappeared,! but the main reason for the madrasahs being no 

longer used as such was probabiy that they fell into ruins or, 
at least, that part where the teachers and students lived and 
studied. Many of the schools then came to be used simply 
as mosgues, zdw/yahs and takiyahs.?* Whether the wakf property 
of a school was ever confiscated is hard to say, though Arminjon 
states that it was usurped.38 Lack of funds from badiy managed 
property may have resulted in lack of interest and neglect; 
teachers and students would. soon withdraw irom a school 
ihe guarters of which were badiy kept and which had no proper 
kitchen arrangements.4 Material prosperity and with it intel- 
lectual development seemed to have been transferred to Con- 
stantinople,5 


tal-Jab., 1/6-I/1o.. The books were lost by the readers, sold by the ad- 
ministratofs and transferred to the Maghrib and the Südân. 
* Amin Pasha Sâmi gives the names of the schools that were so transformed 


Bardik al-Ashrafi was called - Jümi' al-Mahkamah ; Madrasat Tüvbat Urum 
Şâlih became Takiyat as-Sayyidah Nafisah, and many others changed name and 
function. See also “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Cairo, 1888, passim ; seearticle 


of the students were poor and İhey were more often parasites and joined the 
schools simply with a view to acguiring some kind of maintenance, İn the opinion 
of the people, it was almost inconceivable that a madrasak should be built with- 
Out arrangements being made for the upkeep of a certain number of students. 
In this connection, the following anecdote is illustrative of popular opinion on 
the subject. When the Shaikhün Mosgue was built, no such provision was made, 
whereupon some wit wrote on one of the walls;— 
Gâmi' bilâ 'aish buniya-lish ? 
”. Why should a mosgue be built without the provision of brend ? 
.To which another rTeplied — 
Buniya liş-şalât yâ kalil al-hayâ. 
It was built for prayer, O shameful one. 
Whereupon the bread-seeker added :— 
Aş-şalâh gö'izah fi'-khalâh, 
Yukhrab al-gâmi' “ala man banğh, 
Prayer can be performed in the open air, 


in 1855 there were 390. Moreattention seemed to have been paid to system and 
regularity. See also Eneyel. of Islam, article on Constantinople, Vol, 1, P. 872. 
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There seem to have been too many schools in Cairo even in 
“garliler times owing to the practice of the Mamlük Amirs of 
building madrasahs and mosgues in order to perpetuate their 
names in history. New institutions had a better chance of 
being more advantageously administered than old ones and 
schools built and put into use during the foünder's life were 

almost sure to be well-patronised by students.! 

v o Islamic learning and scholarship have nearly always. disci 
best under the patronage of the rulers and the great. İn spite 
of the provision of schools, the Beys, on account of the political 
and economic tfeasons stated above, had neither the leisure 
nör the means to offer patronage to any extent; and, with the 
decadence of intellectual life in Egypt, the schools that were 
still used lost their personality while ihat of alAzhar grew. 
While the minor institutions were becoming impoverished, 
al-Azhar gradualiy became larger and richer on account of the 
endowments that were settled on it İrom time to time; it was 
occasionalIy renovated and new buildings added to it. Gradually 
the other schools became as it were annexes or dependencies 
of this huge college-mosgue, at least, for the purposes of teaching. 

The centripetal movement, however, was not so pronounced 
in Cairo as maintained by Arminjon? as al-Jabarti gives 
us İhe names of some twenty #madrasahs 3 and as many 


* As those of “Abdar-Rahmân Katkhudâ and Muhammad Bey, Abü i Dhahab. 

1 See Arminjon, op. cit., p. 38, and lIlyâs al-Ayyübi, Ta'rikh Mişr fi 'Ahd 
al-Khidiwi Ismâ'il Bâshâ, Cairo, 1923, p. 169, where he stat&s most emphaticalIy 
that there was only one school in Cairo before the arrival of the French and that 
was al-Azhar. - 

See al-Khijat at-Taufikiyah, Vol. VI, pp. 8 and10, . 

“Ainiyah or Sha'bâniyah, 1 |289-—11 J286, IV /104—VILI (233, IV /261—1X (205. 
Akbughâwiyah (ânnexed to al-Azhar), TI (5-111 (240. 
Ashrâfiyah, 1)220-11 (177, 11f15-111/263, 11 /85-1V (133, TL /183—V. İr8, 
. TI /244-V J186, 11 /252-V (01, TILI /164-V1 (309. 
Bardabkiyah, 1 |416—111 f222. 
Bülâk, 11 |60—1V (84, TI /85—1V (133. 
Habbâniyah, TL1 /203-V11 /75 and 76. 
Husainiyah, 1 (2590-11 /238-9, 1287.11 (280, 1 /288—11 (283-4, TI /25-1V /16, 
“11 /x83-V /78, TI /211—V f129, I1/244-11 (186, TI /252-V /20r, TI (260— 
Üz” TI /61-V1/122, 111 /115—V1/220, 111 J166-V1 a IV /216— 
10 
Janhariyah, TIT |61—V1|J122, IV | 162—V111 /365. 
*Kurdiyah, 1X1 |61—V1 (123. a ; 
e 1 J302-11 (139, 1j/312-111/24, Ti J3şyEV (34, ILİ /354- 
11 (426 i i . ii 
M aibaliy ak 1/67—1/164, 1/317-111 (30. il , : 
Muhammadiyah (built by Abu Dhahab), re ITI (227-230, TI /4— 
© 1HI/>37, II fış—-111 /268, 11 /19-111 a 11 f165V Az e İş, 
11 /259—V (212-3, IİI /(355-V1I J426. 
Nizâmiyah, TII |159-V1 (302. 


* Same institution. i : 
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mosgues! where courses were given and students attended. Some 
of these schools were by no means insignificant ; the Kusainiyah 
is mentioned thirteen times in al-Jabarti with the names of the 
teachers who taught there and who were often the best that 
al-Azhar could produce such as Shaikh Ahmad ad-Damanhüri,? 
Shaikh Ahmad al-'Arüsi,3 Shaikh Muhammad al-Bulaidi,* Shaikh 
Muhammad al-Khâlidi al-Jauhari” and others. No lessa scholar" 
than Shaikh Murtağa taught at the Hanafi Mosgue,9 and at the 
Shaikhüniyah”; and we read of one case where a teacher 
preferred to teach at an institution other than at the mosgue 
oi al-Azhar, this was the pious old shaikh Muhammad ash- 


Shanawâni 8 who gave his courses at the mosgue of al-Fakahân 


m m Kİ 0 0 
Shaikhüniyah, Tl /57-1V (77, 11J98-1V (160, TI /126-—1V /238, TI Jişo— 

IV /296, II /199-V (109, IV /76-VITI (166, IV /260-1X R 

Şilâhiyah, 11 (6-111 /2a1, Tİ /148-—IV /292. 

Sinâniyah, 1(162-11/46, 1/220-11/177, 1/390-111/178, 1/409-111 204, 
11/4-111/237, 11 /60-1V/84, 11 /85-1V /133, Tİ /164-V (49, TI /263— 
V /219, IV /(160—-V1I11 (360. 

Şirghatmishiyah, 1/312—11İ )24, 1/375-111/142, 1/379-111 f152, III /354— 
VII /426, IV /260-1X /204. 

Sulaimânıyah, 1 (265—11 |J251. 

Suyüfiyak, TI (4-111 /235, 11 (6-111 /242, apparentiy another name of the 
mosgue of Mujahhar. See al-Khifaj at-Taufiğiyah, Vol. VL, p. 8, 

; and below. 

Taibarsiyah (annexed to al-Azhar), II /5-111 /J241, 11 (6-111 Jza1. 

AbW-Hurairah at al-Gizah, TI /221—V (149. il 

Abü Muhammad al-Hanafi, VI (57-1V (77. 

Almâs, TE (98—1V /160, 

Azbak, 11 (247-V (190. 

Fâhahâni, IV /x64—VIJI /369, IV /294-1X (279. 

Gharib, 1 (416-111 J222. 

Ghüri, 1 (342—3—111 /70—1. 

Hanafı, 1 (211—1İ /x61, TI /199—V f110. 

Iskandar Pâsha, 1/156-11 (33. 

Khuğari (ash-Shaikh al), 1 (375-111 J142. 

Küsün, 11 /263—1V (219, 1 (3094-11 (305. 

Mirza Shurbaji (at Bülâk), 1/416-111/222, 11 /164-V /40, 11 /251-V /201, 
IV /286-1X (261. 

Muharram, 1 (2311-11 (161. 

Mutahhar (ash-Shaikh), 11 J4-111 (235, VI /6-TUI |242, II /15-111 (263. 

Sidi Sâriyah, 1 (264-1İ (250. 

Shams-addin al-Hanafi, 11 (95-IV J155. 

“Umar Shâh, IV /261—1X (205. i 

“Uihmün Katkhudâ, 1 /168-11 (61, 1/288—11 (283, TTI /161-1V (304. 

, Wasta, 11 /60-1V 84. 

*al-Jab., II/25-1V (16, d. 1778, was Shaikh of al-Azhar. i 

*Ibid., 11/252—V /201, he also taught at the mosgue of Mirza Shurbaji at 
Bülâk, Became Shaikh of al-Azhar after ad-Damanhüri, d. 1793. 

“Ibid., 1/259-11/238-9. See also Ta'rikk Muradı, Vol, İV, p. Tir. al 
Bulaidi was'a very important Azhari teacher. He used to teach the Tafsir 
al-Baidâwt and was atterded by more than 200 other teachers, d. 1762. He 
also taught at the A shrâfiyah. 

#al-jab., I1I (166—VIİ/312. SeealsoG.A.L., 11/252. He also taught at the 
Ashrâfiyah, d. 1800. i 

*al-Yab., TI /(199—V /110. 

"al jab., TI /57-1V /77. 

*al-Jab., IV /164-VILI /369 and IV /294—1X /279. 
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(or al-Fâkihâni), and cleaned the mosgue out himself; even 
after he was made Shaikh of al-Azhar, he still insisted on keeping 
up his work at his old mosgue. 


Some schools seemed to have been colleges for dervishes,?| 


the shaikhs or teachers of which were appointed either with the 
knowledge and approval of the local authorities at al-Azhar 
or by an order İrom Constantinople.2 As in Cairo, there still 
existed a network of higher teaching establishments around 
al-Azhar, s6 in the provinces there was still functioning a number 
of institutions which were dependent to a certain degree, on 
al-Azhar for the supply of professors. These institutilons were 
wholly independent as regards administration, but no provincial 
establishment seems to have a body of 'ulamâ' which did not 
look to al-Azhar as its cultural home. Diplomas enabling 
shaikhs to teach may have been given localiy, but the "hall-mark 
of learning was attendance at al-Azhar and acguisition Of 


diplomas from its 'wamâ”, and for this reason the most important 


shaikhs who held chairs in provincial mosgues had passed through 
al-Azhar as young men. 
According to al-Jabarti, the following towns3? had establish- 


ments where teaching work was carried Asyüt,* Birmâ” ; 
Damietta Dasük,7 Faiyüm,9 Girgâ,” ah,19 Manşürah,“1 


Manüf,12 Rosetta,13 Tahtâ,4 Tantâi5 One may also add 


1See wahâ'i' mişriyah, No. 99, 18th Rajab., 1245 (ışth Jan., 1830). In 
the case of the Habbâniyah and Sulaimâniyah schools, they seem to have been 
reserved for Turks. The teacher appointed in 1196 (1781) was Ilasan Efendi of 
Ankara and at that time there were twenty-four efendis in the Habbâniyah school ; 


the names of four are given which show that they were Turks. Two of them were" 


8o years of age. : 

Hasan Efendi was appointed through Shaikh al-'Arüsi (d. 1793) who came 
Shaikh of al-Azhar in 1778, the appointment was confirmed by Shaikh Muhammad 
al-Amir and approved by Sulaimân Efendi, Shaikh of the Turkish #iwâk. (see 
wakö'i* mişriyah, No. 99, 18th Rajab., 1245). Yüsuf Efendi, a Turk; was 
appointed Nakib al-Ashrâf and âlso Shaikh of the Habbâniyah school by Con- 
stantinople in 1801, but the appointment was disapproved of localiy (see al-Jab., 
TI /203-V11 (75-76. ; 

* See also the articleğ in the Eneyel. of Islam on the following :—Asyüt, 
Bani Suef, Cairo, Dasuk, Dimyât, Faiyüm, al-Iskandariya, Djirdja, Kalyüb, 
Kena, Küş, Mahallah, Manüf, Manşurah, Tantâ and Zakâzik. 

#al-Jab., 11 /15-111 (263. : 

#Ibid., IV /76-V111 /166. 

* Ibid., 1/67—1/163, 1/72-1/175, 1/84-1/197, 1/85-1/204, 1 /262-11 (246. 

Ibid., IV/65—VILİ /142. i 

*Ibid., 11 /71-1V /99. 

*Ibid., III /(125—1V /235. 

* Ibid., 11/259-V /212, 1/157-11/35-6, 1/205-11 (147-8. 
»Ibid., TI /99-1V /163. 

*Ibid., 1/74-1/179. 

1*İbid., 1/261—11 /243, 1/374-111/139, IV /215-1X (108-9. 
*İbid., IV /260-1X /203. 

“lbid., 11/260—V (214-5, 11/183-V /79. 
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Alexandria, Gizah, Kalyüb, Kenâ, Küş and Manfalüt, which 
| all seem to have been provided with educational facilities beyond 
| the kuttâbs. 

i Of Alexandria's numerous mosgues, that of Sayyidi Abil- 
“Abbâs al-Mursi and another called Masj'id al-Madrasah were 
college-mosgues.1 OAt Asyüt, some half dozen mosgues are 
mentioned as being used for teaching,? we have one case in 
al-Jabarti of a teacher preparing a student before he went 
to al-Azhar.3 Birmâ does not appear to have been so important, 
but several members of this town became 'wamâ' while Shaikk 
al-Ma'âşiri taught there. 

Damicetta was a much greater centre of learning; Of its 
many mosgues, al-Badri,5 al-Matbüliyah,?” Shattâ ibn'l-Hâmük 
and Abü'l-Ma'âtis were college-mosgues. 

Several important “wamâ' taught in this town?; it appears 
that the family to which the poet Muştafâ al-Lakimi belonged 
had a permanent interest in one of the mosgues.!9 

Dasük had three large mosgues, the foremost being that of 
the famous saint ad-Dasüki,11 the founder of the Dasükiyak 
(or Burhâmiyah or Barâhimah) order which had its centre here. 
This town is only mentioned once in al-Jabarti in connection 
with schools, the reference being to the students of some mosgue 


1The first was connected with the Shâdhili order, see “Ali Pasha Mubârak, 
op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 69; for the second see p. 60. When 'Ali Pasha Mubârak 
wrote his work, #his town had 49 congregational mosgues and 97 zâwiyahs. 

*Ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 103-4. Their names are Shaikh Majdhüb, Sayyidi 
Jalâl-addin as-Suyüti, al“Amri, al-Yüsufı, al-Mujâhidin, Muhammad Kâshif, 
al-Kâdı. 

# Shaikh Hasan al-Jadiri taught Muhammad Hâshim as-Suyüti before he 
went to al-Azhar; see al-Jab., Il/ı 5-İLİ /263. 

«See 'Ali Pasha Mubörak, op. cit, Vol. IX, p. 34, and al-Jab., IV J76— 
VIII (166, where Shaikh Ahmad al-Birmâwi studied in this town under al 
Ma'âşiri. 

sSee 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XI, pp. 36-57, pp. 52-3, which 
deal with the mosgues and schools. 

sal-Jab., 1/88-1/204. Shaikh Muhammad Abü Hâmid al-Badri taught 
here. 

7 al-Yab., 1/72-1f/175. Alsoin "Ali Pasha Mubârak,op.cit., Vol. XI,p: 52. 

* Sez “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op.cit., Vol. X1,p. 52. 

*Shaikh Abü's-Su'üd ad- -Danjihi who became Shaikh of the Mailbüliyak 
school in Cairo learnt the “lm at-Tajwid here, see al-Jab., 1/67-1/163. Shaikh 
Ibn al-Mas'üdi b. Abi'n-Nür ad-Dimyâti taught here, see al-Jab., 1/67-1/163. 
Shaikh Muhammad Abü's-Su'üd b. Abi'n-Nür studied here under various scholars, 
Shaikh Muhammad Abü Hâmid al-Badri taught at the mosgue of al-Badri, 
see al-Yab., 1/88-1/204. Shaikh Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. 'Isâ ad-Danjihi also 
taught at 'Damietta, see âl-Jab., 1/262-—11/246; see also Ta'rikh al-Murâdı, 
Vol. IV /155, which confirms the existence of a school of 'wajnd” at this town. 

19 Te'yikh al-Muwrâdı, Vol. IV (155. 

11 See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 6-13. Itis worth while 
noting that the wakf of the mosgue of Ibrâhim ad-Dasüki maintained eleven 
maktabs or kultâbs. 
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who were near.y all blind being badiy treated by the soldiery.1 
The institution in guestion seems to have been devoted to the 
training of shaikhs, munshids and other servants for the work 
of the Dasükiyah order. 

It iş not clear at which mosgue at Faiyüm Shaikh Salâmah 
al-Faiyümi taught ?; in the K/ifat at-Tawfikiyah,9 it is stated 
that there were Shâfii and Mâliki schools probabiy those 
fownded by Taki-addın “Umar. 

For Girgâ there is a reference to Shaikh Muhammad an- 
Najjâri who taught there, and out of the score of mosgues in 
use, two were college-mosgues.? : 

There was one college-mosgue at Kenâ“; Küş no longer 
had its old reputation as a city of learning though “Ali Pasha 
Mubârak gives a long account of some of its scholars.” 

Al-Mahallah was another centre of some importance ; al- * 
Jabarti gives us the names of several scholars of that town; 
Muhammad Hamüdah al-Labidi8 studied #ph, metaphyşes, 
rhetoric and versification at al-Mahallah before he gi 
al-Azhar, he afterwards became a poet and was one the 
companions Of the Amir Rudwân al-Jalfi.* The Mosgues of 
an-Naşr and al-Matwalli were collegiate.!9 

ALManşürah had about a score of mosgues, many of which 
were centres of instruction and two of them were very popular, 
namely, the Mosgue of Sayyidi “Abdallah al-Muwâfi and that of 
Shaikh Yâsin which had a yearly fair in the month of Rabr' 1.1 
The Rifâ'iyah order appeared to have a centre at al-Manşürah, 
al-Jabarti gives the names of 'ulamâ' who taught here. 


ı See al-Jab., IV /65-VI11 /142. “2 See al-Jab., II /71-1V /99. 

* See 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, Vol. XIV, pp. 84-94, the account of T aki-addin 
“Umar ison p. 85. See also Arminjon, op. cit., p. 38. 

1 See al-Tab., I1/125—1V /235. 

s See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 53. They were called aş-Şini 
and al-Mu'allak. 

* See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XIV, p.Iz1. 

" See 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XIV, pp. 128-140. 

s See al-Jab., 1 /205-11 (147-8. z 

*Some of his panegyrics are included in 'Abdallah alIdkâwi's al-Fawd'ih 
al- Jinâniyah WI Madü'ik ar-Rağwâniyah, stil in MS.in the Egyptian Library 
(No. Adab. 1487). 

1* Seg "Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XV, pp. 18-20. This town had some 
40 mosgues not including zdwiyahs; 25 kutiâbs were attached to pious foundations. 
Amongst the scholars who taught there, we may mention Shaikh Shihâb-addin 
as-Samannüdi (al-Jab., 11 /250—V (212), Shaikhs “Alial-Mahallial-Akra'and Hasan- 
ai-Badawi (al-Jab., 1/157—11/35-6), while Shaikh “Abdar-Râ'üf al-Bashbishi 
began his studies there (al-Jab., 1/157-11/35-6). 

See "Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XV, pp. 90-1. 

1: Shaikhs Ahmad and Muhammad al-Jâli taught Shaikh “Abdallah as-Sandübi 
e Tat al-Manşürah. The latter had a chair of his own at a mosgue built 

y his uncle and was visited by al-Jabarti in 1189 (1775). 
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Shaikh Manşür al-Manüfi studied several compendiums at 
Manüf before he went to Cairo 1; most of the mosgues seem to 
have been in a dilapidated state and it is not clear which were 
collegiate. ? 

Rosetta had guite a large number of mosgues.3 One, called 
al-Jâmi'al-Kabir, resembled, according to “Ali Pasha Mubârak, 
the Mosgue of al-Azhar; this, together with the mosgues of 
a-Mahallâwi and az-Zaghlül, was used for the purposes of 
instruction. Shaikh Hasan b. Salâmah at-Tibi (d. 1763) who 
belonged to the Barhâmiyah taught at the Zaghlül mosgut *; 
Shaikh “Ali al-Khudâri (d. 1772) taught at the Mahallâwi mosgue 
and was even visited by teachers from Cairo on account of his 
great reputation5; Shaikh Husain ar-Rashidi, whose father 
was a kâshif, began his studies at Rosetta and afterwards became 
a teacher at al-Azhar.5 The Barhâmiyah order seemed to have 
a strong İooting in this town and probabiy the Zaghlül mosgue 
was used for its teachings; weread, too, in Lane ? that dervishes 
were sent İrom Rosetta to the Dasük fair. 

Tahtâ had seven college-mosgues,9 while Tantâ ranked next 
in importance after Cairo as an educational centre. The Mosgue 

, Cİ Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi was the headguarters of the 

 Almadiyah (or Badawiyah) order and there was held a religious 
İair bi-annually which was attended by huge crowds from all 
over Egypt. The mosgue must have had a very large number of 
students and teachers, the shaikh of which was also shaikh 
of the “amd. i 

“Ali Bey al-Kabir9 rebuilt the mosgue, schools, sab7/, minarets 
and other offices, but they were again rebuilt by 'Abbâs I. 
Al-Jabarti gives the name of Shaikh “Ali al-'Auni who taught 
at another mosgue to begin with (probabiy that called al-Büşah19) 
but he eventually became chief shaikh of Tantâ. 

There is also a reference to Shaikh Ahmad as-Samâliji 

1 See al-Jab., 1/74-1/179. 

* See 'Alı Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XVI, PP. 47-50. 

sibid., Vol. XI, p. 75. 

*See al-JTab., 1 /261—11 /243. 

s See al-Jab., 1/374—-5 — TI1/138-ı141. 

* See al-Jab., IV /215—1X /108-9. 

"Lane, Modern Egyptians, op. cit:, p. 247. - 

9See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XITI, pp. 51-2. They were the 
mosgues of Abi'i-Kâsim al-Husainı, Shaikh Taha, Ibn ar-Râdi, Shaikh Nuşair, 
al-Altı, Shaikh Müsaâ, al-Kishki, The author adds that they were all used for 
teaching purposes. 

* See al-Jab., 1/382-3 — IlI/159-160. 

** See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. XIII, pp. 46-7. 
“alTab., TI /260—V /214-5. 
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who taught at the Mosgue of Sayyid al-Badawi and who had 
a reputation for settling disputes of the whole town. 

The above sketch of the distribution of teaching establish- 
ments cannot be considered complete as al-Jabarti, our main 
source for the period, only gives the names of the most important 
scholars and the names of the various schools or college-mosgues 
en passani ; their number suffices to show, however, that the # 
Moslem community was not lacking in educational centres?” 
and that the system which had been handed down was main- 
tained at a standard compatible with the political and economic 
standard of the time. 

o H can be definitely stated at this stage that the general 
all-round deterioration in the buildings and their disuse did not 


Cn in the eighteenth century and that the Turkish vg 


and Mamlük Amirs can be exonerated for the decay, whi z 
not set in until after the first decade of the nineteenth ceğ&&üry 
and that for reasons which will be discussed in a subseguent 
chapter.1 

It has been stated above that Mamlük Amirs and others had 
the habit of building new schools and mosgues; this remark Ç 
applies egually to the eighteenth century, for right up to the | 
French occupation we have records of new constructions and X 
.'renovations; in contradiction to the usual opinion, the rulers 
still gave a considerable amount of attention to the spiritual ç 
and intellectual welfare of the people. : 

In 1695 (1107), Ismâ'il Pasha built a madrasah called after 
his name; it was situated near the Diwân of Kâitbai and was 
intended to accommodate twelve students of all four rites ?; 
“Uthmân Katkhudâ al-Kâsdughli built a mosgue, school and 

fountain in al-Azbakiyah near the Raşif al-Khashshâb in the 
“year 1734 (1147)3; in 1735 (1148), Ahmad Katkhudâ al- 
Kharbutli rebuilt the Zâfir mosgue which was renamed al- 
Fâkahâni *; Sultân Mahmüd I had a school built in 1750 (1164) 
in Shâri' al-Habbâniyah now known as Takiyat al-Habbâniyal” ; 
. there was also the large school built by Muhammad Bey Abü 
Dhahab.in 1774 (1188) opposite al-Azhar* Mention has been 
made of “Ali Bey al-Kabir's building of schools at Tantâ” but 
i 1 See Lane-Poole, The Story of Cairo, London, 1924, pp. 298—302. i 
*“Alı Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. Vİ, pp. 2-3. 
'al-Jab., 1 /168-11/61. il 
*al-Tab., 1/168-11/60-61. “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. Iİ, p. 30. 
“Ses Amin Pasha Sâmi, op. cit., Supplement, and “Ali Pasha Mubârak, 
op. cit., Vol. Vİ, p. 55. . ; 
“al-Jab., 1/418-g-111 (227-230. Tal-Jab., 1/382-3—111 (150-160. 
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the greatest builder of all was the famous “Abdar-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ al-Kâsdughli 1 (d. 1776-1190) who devoted much of 
his wealth to the founding, enlarging and rebuilding of Zwfâbs, 
mosgues and schools besides undertaking such social reforms 
as the closing of the wine-taverns in the Jewish guarter and the 
relieving of the poor. He built a &w44ö and a fountain in Bain 
al-Kaşrain also the Jâmi' al-Maghâribah complete with £wt4b, 
fountain and ablution place. He built another mosgue opposite 
Bâb al-Futüh with a minaret, ciştern anda &wlâb. He con- 
structed the mausoleum over as-Sayyidah as-Satühiyah. Near 
the Azbakiyah cemetery, he erected a huge reservoir for the 
water-carriers, a trough for animals and another k&wiâb. He 
set up similar edifices in Shâri' al-Hattâbah and near the Dashtüti * 


, mosgue. This Amir also rebuilt and enlarged the mosgue of 


oal-Azhar, he added fifty columns surmounted with ornamental 
groins in carved wood and stone, he bestowed on it a new mihwdb 
and pulpit and completed it by building a huge gateway in 
Hârat Katâmah over which he opened another kwifâb for orphans; 
to this monument, he added a court, cistern and a İountain for 
public use and in the court he built his own tomb witha 
" beautiful cupola over it. He had dormitories, studies, libraries, 
kitchens and other amenities built for the poor students 
of Upper Feypt. He also renovated the Teibarsiyah and 
Akbughâwiyah schools which. were attached to the mosgue of 
al-Azhar.? Sr a 
«Net all “Abdar-Rahmân's architeçtural works have been 
named, nor has any attempt been made to include those kwiâbs 
which were always being founded by'the lesser lights, the founda- 
tion of which used to be a special feature of Islamic society 
and always ensurgd sufficient schools for the young. . İhe above 
picture is ample proof however, that the spirit for building new 
schools and mosgues had by no means disappeared. 
“dal-Jab., 11/5-7-111/238-246. See âlso Lane-Poole, The Story of Cairo, 
bp. 298-301. . 'Abdar-Rahmân was the son of Hasan Jâwish al-Kâsdughli 


vi mot the son of 'Uthmân Katkhudâ; seealso Eneyel.of Islam, VoL.1,p. 532, 
col. 2, Ni 
: İn the articles on al-Azhar in the Ewcyel. of Islam, Vol. 1, p. 533, col. 1, 
it is stated on the authority of al-Jabarti that most of 'Abdar-Rahmân's pious 
works had fallen into neglect a generation later. All that al-Jabarti says is 
that the revemues of the villages Takinah, Dibi and Ilişşat Katâmah were nolonger 
available in 1220 for the supply of food to the poor and the mujâwarin of al- 
Azhar on account of the bad times. There is no mention of the schools and 
 mosgues built.by “Abdar-Rahmân having fallen into neglect (see al-Jabarti, 
11/7, lines 28-32 — IJI /244) but it is statedin Vol, IIl/ı6r — V1/304 that the 
Jâmi“ “Abdar-Rahmân Katkhudâ opposite Bâb al-Futüh was destroyed by the 
French. 
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Madrasah Siydenis 

While the activities of the provincial college-mosgues were 
ijmited to local needs, those of Cairo were considerabiy wider 
as they admitted not only local and provincial students, but 
also students who came from other Islamic countries. The 
Azharites were arranged according to their place of origin, 
each province or countıy having its own söwâk or hârah ! where 
the students were lodged, fed and taught. The other Cairo 
madrasahs mention&d above were not large enough to admit 
of any such division. il m) 

“The number of riwâks during the eighteenth centuH 
to have been about twenty-five and there were abo 
pârahs ; al-Jabarti does not mention nearly as many as this; 
he gives references tO the siwâks ot the Turks, the Syrians, 
the North Africans, of Jabart and some of the provincial YÜWĞRS, 
but it is impossible to make a complete list from his Annals. 
We find complete lists in later works,? and apart İrom one Or 
#wo that were added during Muhammad *Ali's 3 reign, there Was 
no re-organisation Of the riwâk system between the end of the 
gighteenth century and the date of the earliest authority to 
produce a list. | * 

The division into »/wâks and hârahs was chiefliy territorial, 
two riwâps alone were deliberately set side for sects *; although, 


« Riwâk—Hostel or Loggia. Hârah—guarter. . 

: See von Kremer, Aegypten, Leipzig, Part II, 1863, pp. 279-281. Dor Bey, 
M'Insiruotion Publigue en Egyple, Paris, 1872, pp. 277-8. Tableaux Statistigves 
des Ecoles Egyptienmes, Cairo, 1875. Dor Bey, Statistigues des Ecoles Civiles, 
Cairo, 1875 (an ofücial publication), p. 15, deals with al-Azhar. < Essai de Statis- 
gigue Göndrale de VEgyple for the years 1873 to 1877, Câiro, 1879 (an official 
Publication), pp. 236-8, deal with al-Azhar, “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., 
Vel. İV, pp. 20-25. Projet de Röforme presented to Muhammâd Pasha Sa'id by 
the Commission de la Röforme de VUmtversitf Gel-Azhar, Cairo, 1911, pp. 62-4 
and p. 98. Ewcyel. of Islam, Vol. 1, article on Azbar, p. 533/4. e ee 
». $The Riwük as-Sennâriyah for example, for students İrom Sennâr and pro- 
bably one or two other small ones for students coming from the Südân. See 
Eneyel. of Islam, article on Azhar and “Ali Pasha Mubârak, Vol. IV, p. 22. 

“The Riwâk al-Hanafiyah, mentioned below, and the Riwâk al-FHanâbilah ; 
*he number of students of the latter riwa&k was never very great. The names 
of the Riwâhs are as follows —Al-Ahbughâwiyah (for provinces of Al-Gharbiyah 
and al-Minufiyah), A/-Akrâd (for Kurds), Al-Airâk or Ar-Rüm (for Turks), AL 
Baghdâdiyin (for 'Irâkis), Al-Bahârwah (for N.W. Delta), A/-Balâbisah (for 
Bilbais), 4/-Barâbirah (for Nubians), Al-Biymiyah (for Bornu and neighbour- 
“hood), 4d-Dakârinak (dor Takrür, ete.), Dakârnat Şak (for countıy round 
Lake Chad), A/-Faiyümiyah (for Faiyüm Oasis), Â/-Fashniyah (for Central 
—.Esyet), AL fabartiyak (for Jabart and Somali Coast), A/-Hanâbilah Çior Hânbali 
seci), A-Hanâdwah (Hor Indians), 4/-Hanafiyah (for Hanafi sect), AKH AYAMAİN 
ftor Makkah and al-Madinah), 4/-Jâweh (or Java, et6.), 4/-Maghâribah (for 
North Africans), 10 Mu'ammar (for all nationalities), 4s-Şa'4'idah (or Upper 
Eğypt), 4sh-Shanawâniyah (for South Delta), Ash-Sharâkwah (for North-Fast 
Delta), Ash-Shawwüm (for Syrians), 4s-Sulaimâniyah (for Aighanistan and 
horasan), 4f-Taibarsiyah (for provinces ot Al-Gharbiyâh and al-Minüfiyâh), A/- 
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oi course, it happened that the students of one district or country 


and so belonging to one riwâk were all of the same sect as, for 


example, the Sa'â'idah who were Mâlikis and the Turks who 
were Tlanafis, but we never find a r/wâk or hârah created bya 
single foundation or called by the name of the founder of a 
pious foundation, Benefactors who endowed al-Azhar with a 
wakf always stipulated the y/wâk to receive the benefit and it is 
worth noting that it is nearly always the non-Egyptian riwâks 
that were the best endowed.! One riwâk, viz., that of Ibn 
Mu'ammar, was set aside for all nationalities while the KHanafiyah 
riwâk was reserved for those who belonged to the Hanafi rite, 
but who had no special »jwâk for their place of origin. ? 4 

The fact that al-Azhar gathered so many different nationalities 
within its walls might lead us to believe that there was a consider- 
able amount of mutual contact between the different elements, 
but actually a closer examination proves almost the contrary. 
EFach röwâk had its shaikh, nakib, teachers and own living 
arrangements; the shaikh was responsible to the shaikhs of 
the four rites and to the Shaikh-“Umüm and acted as a kind of 
spokesman for the students under his care. Each #/w4k£ was 
really a separate college and it is very much to be doubted if 
there was any mobility on the part of the junior students within - 
the mosgue itself in order to attend lessons. It would appecar 
rather that it was the teachers who were mobile for we have 
the names of several who taught at different »/wd4hs.3 

There was considerable rivalry between some of the riwâks ; 
the provincial students were very unruly, the faction, for example, 
between the Bahârwah and the Sharâkwah being of very old 
standing ; the Upper Egyptian was noted for his short temper 
and guarrelsome habits; the Maghrabis were the most hated 
on account of their obstinacy, bad manners and pride,* while 
“Umyân (for blind students), 41- Yamaniyah (for South Arabia), and the Hdrahks » 
AHAİfIfI, Bajarmiyah, Bashâbshah, Dikkah wwl Manbar, Esnâwiyah wo 
Jizawiyah, Jauhariyah, Nabârwah, Sulaimâniyah, 

See Projet de Röforme, pp. 62—4, which gives an excellent idea of the distri- 
bution of the wakfs in al-Azhar. The Turkish, Syrian and Maghrabi riwğks 
seem to have been the richest when compared with the number of students, 

*Dor Bey, L'Tnsiruction Publigue en Egypte, Paris, 1872, p. 378 (Talamsa 
Hanefieh Khalin min gahat, sic.). 

* For example, Shaikh “Abdallah Ash-Sharkâwi, b. 1150, d. 1227, used to 
teach at the fabartiyah and the Taibarsiyah, al-Jab., IV /159-V1TI /169, 

* See Sulajmân Raşad, Kanz al-Jauhar, PP. 175-196; “Alı Pasha Mubârak, 
op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 26; Eneyel. of İslam, Vol. TT, p. 367, Vol. I,p. 534; Lane, 
Modem Egyptians, p. 216. o Note also the proverb guoted by Burckhardt, 
op. cit., No. 507, p. 152: The Moggrebyns said to.the people of Cairo, “ Why 
do not yelove us?” “On account of your ill-natured character,” they replied. 
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the blind students who formed a very large riwâk were the 
most fanatical and were Very unmanageable.: Apart İrom 
iroubles which occurred on account of differences of nationality 
and sect, there were also demonstrations against unjust adminis- 


irators and riots when an unpopular shaikh was appointed 


ina riwdk.” 

Food and money were provided for the students besides 
their lodgings, provision being made out of the incomes of the 
wakf endowments, some providing bread and money, others 
only bread.3 There were many poor students who lived in the 


riwâk, sleeping in the şan (courtyard) of-the mosgue in summer 
and in the makşürahs (compartments) in winter, but before a 
7 student could enjoy these privileges, he had to have his name 
inscribed in the register (daftar) which was kept by the nahkib 
of the riwâk. It would appear that the Upper Egyptians who 
were in easier circumstances used to bring supplies of food 
with them from their villages and lived in the houses, wakdlahs, 
or khâns around al-Azhar and in the guarter of Bülâk (where 
there is still a Sa'd'idi guarter with its shaikh), but they also 
enjoyed the bread ration from their yöwâk; so also with the 
students from Lower Egypt, but these had the advantage of 
being nearer their villages and so could obtain supplies more 
regularly.* Many of the poorer students must have added to 
#heir modest means by copying short manuscripts and reciting 
the Kor'ân in private houses, shops and mausoleums. Some 
students were also in receipt of a. daily allowance from public 
funds granted by decree İrom Constantinople probabiy as the 
result of some local recommendation.i 
No statistics are available for the number of students in 
al-Azhar during the eighteenth century; Lane in 1835 
“Teckoned the number at 1,500, but states that some put the 
figure at 1,000, others at 3,000; Rifâ'ah ” in 1838, states that 
© there were only 1,200 although there had been 12,000 in former 


1See : above, and Burckhardt, op. cit., Proverb No. 512, p. 154: It was 


replied, “ if he does not şee he may like butting.” i 

*See al-Jab., 1 (208-09-11 /156—7 and 11 /248-9-V (193-5. 

| Jarâyah. Apparently this word-was in common use in Egypt meaning the 
daily allowance of victuals given to soldiers, İabourers, servanis, etc. See Burck- 
hardt, op. cit., p. 128. 

*See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 38-9. 


& Egypte, Cairo, 1934, p. 13. 
» *Lane, Modern Egybhans, p. 217. 
" Rif'ah, Jughrüfiyah, ed. Cairo, 1838, p. 226, line 19. 
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* See Röçueil de Firmans Impöriaux Ottomans adressös aux Valis el aux K hâdives. 
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times. Both these authors were writing at a period when. 
Egypt had had a very hard time as a result of the French occupa- 
tion and Muhammad “Alis vigorous treatment of the people, 
and these forty years must have seriously affected student life 
in al-Azhar, causing a very big drop in the number of students. 
The figure must have been much higher than in the eighteen 
thirties; exactiy how many were non-Heyptian is also a difficult 
matter to decide because of the lack of statistics, but in view of 
the large number of foreign y/wâ£s, the percentage must have 
been somewhat higher than a century later. There were certainly 
a large number of Turks, Syrians and Maghrabis.! Any political 
troubles or warfare always reacted on the movements of scholars 
and students and undoubtediy the latter half of the 
eighteenth century was not favourable to any extensive 
travelling. . 
Generally speaking, the type of man that went to al-Azhar 
was of the shaikh class whether he was an Egyptian or otherwise ; 
X. this applies especially to those who completed their studies in 
<j the mosgue.? Some students of al-Azhar were the sons of 
merchants 3; many came to the college for a couple of years 
and then left in order to learn some trade and eventualIy joined 
some -corporation.4 m 


The “Ulamâ' and Shaikhs | 
The number of “wamâ' in al-Azhar during the Ftench occupa- 


1See Encyel. Brit., ed. ı3th, Vol. XXVII, p. 104, col. zZandnoter. The 
information contained therein is very misleading as to the percentagö of foreign 
students in. al-Azhar. Admittediy by the date given (1878) there were less 
İoreigners in al-Azhar, but even then the percentage is still fairly high—the total 
figüre for all students was 7,695 and not 3,707 and the number of foreigners 
789 and not 192 as given in the above article. In 1873, outofa total of 10,126 
students, there were 1,145 İoreigners (see Anmuaire d Eeyple, 1873, and Essai 
de Statisligue) ; tbis is approximately 1o per cent. of the total. Von Kremer, 
op. cit., states that in 1862 the Syrian riwâk had notless than 1,000 students. 

*al-Jabarti gives a statement from another shaikh who is being addressed 
by Ahmad Pasha the Governor to the effect that most of the students were 
poor and a mixture of all sorts from the villages and distant parts, 1/187, 
lines 17—18. i z 

* The father of Shaikh Hasan al-Attâr (d. 1835) was an apothecary. Shaikh 
Ahmad al-Jauhari (d. 1768) was the son of a jeweller; see al-Jab., I (309-111 /17. 
Shaikh Husain ar-Rashidi (d. 1813) was the son of a #âshif; see al-Jab., IV /215— 
IX /108. Muştafâ aş-Şâwi (d. 1801) was the son of a water-seller; see al-Jab., 
İTI /213—V1I /100. Yali 

*See al-Jab., IV/238-1X (158. Ismâ'ıl al-Khashshâb seems to have joined 
al-Azhar with the express purpose of acguiring the special knowledge that would 
enable him to work as an expert in the courts (shâhid). See also al-Ahrây, 
No. 17727, dated ızth April, 1934, an article of a series on education in Egypt by 
Ahmad “İzzat 'Abdal-Karim, p. 13. N 
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ion according to Chabrol was from forty to fifty !; Chauvin 
gives it at 60 ?; before the French came, the number would 
.appear to have been somewhat greater 3 as many of the shaikhs 
left Cairo as the French were approaching the capital and others 
left during the occupation *; some were executed by the 
Freneh.8 Besides the body of senior “ulamâ” there were many 
others who were not so important * and who taught both in 
al-Azhar and in the other mosgues and schools. There were 
also shaikhs in charge of. the riwâks, nakibs and teachers; 
and in addition, there were the oflicials of mosgues such as 
the Ahafibs, imâms and others.” i 

The “wamâ' and shaikhs of al-Azhar and the other schools 
were supported by voluntary contributions and the receipis 
from various pious foundations which provided funds for teaching; 
only in one case do we read in al-Jabarti of a shaikh who 
insisted on being paid by his students for the lessons he gave 
them, a practice which would appear to have been very unusual 
judging by the tone of the writer.8 Some 'ulamâ' were in receipt 
of a daily allowance from public funds granted by decrees 
from the authorities at Constantinople ?; others were appointed 
as administrâtors (wğzir) or superintendents (mutawalli) of wakf 
estates, these appointments being occasionally made by the 


1Chabrol, op. cit., p. 67. ” i 

* Çhauvin, La Lögende Egyptienne de Bonaparte, Mons, 1902, p. 22,: guoting 
Commentaires de Napolfon, Tome TI, pp. 362-371. On p. 33, however, guoting 
. Ryme, he mentions 100 shaikhıs who were present at some ceremony at al-Azhar. 

“The abundance of names of “ulamâ' in the Annals of al-Jabarti leads one 
to think that their number has been under-rated. He gives nearly 400 biogra- 
phies; ata party given by Shaikh Murtada (11 /196—7-V /104) al-Jabarti gives 
“a long list of the guests and includes some two dozen of the 'ulamâ'. See also 
1 (309-111 /17, where under the biography of Shaikh Ahmad al-Jauhari, nine 
Skâfi'i and ten Mâliki 'wlamâ' amongst his teachers, See also M uradı IV (IJI, 
where over 200 teachers used to attend al-Bulaidi. i , 
.. dalfab., ITI/ı34-5-V1/253-4. See also Journal &'4 bder-Rahman Gabarti 
“© pendant Focowpation française en Egypte, trans. by A. Cardin, Paris, 1838, p. 161. 

» — "al-Jab., İTİ /60-1—-V1/122-124. > 
i * Jomard, op. cit., p. 364, states that it is impossible tocount the number of 
“ulamö”, shaikhs, “ hömmes de loi,” efendis and mullazims separately and gives the 
figure of 5,000. : 2 i i 
See above, pp. 8-9. e 
sak-Jab.,1/2109-220-11 (175-6, Shaikh Husain al-Mahalli. eb 
o, *Resusil de Firmans, op. cit., pp. 9-10, Z5th Rajab, 1216 (1801)—“ Ayant 

$t6 döcid& de ne plus pratiguer la röduction de.moitiğ sur les payes journâliğres 

de güelgues professeurs â la mosguede WElLAzhar, dont se justifient les titres, il 
ç. £st delivre le prösent berat en faveur de Vun d'eux, leCheikh Hassan, afin gue 
v İui soit versbe la paye entiöre de 33 paras et un tiers sur'le gewali d'Egypte.” 
See also p. 1o, where Sayyid Muhammad received 13 paras a day, and p. 22, 
sek va where Sayyid Muhammad received a pension of 25 paras a day, also p: 54,1€- 
garding Sayyid Muhammad Kalaissi. See also Tİ (200-V Jııı; at the reconi- 
mendation of the Governor, Shaikh Murtada was allowed 150 parasa day by the 
Sublime Porte, ; AN e ee 
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authorities at Constantinople.! There were shaikhs who were 
not altogether models of uprightness in their charges and their 
selfishness led them to seek riches for themselves.? Many of 
the 'wamâ' and shaikhs were poor, but plenty of opportünities 
of acguiring wealth were offered to some of them in the course of 
their career. Higher posts as teachers in the madrasahs and in, 
al-Azhar, as administrators and superintendents of rich wakf$, 
and other positions of trust brought various kinds of remunera- 
ton and as the youth of the average shaikh had been spent 
in the utmost frugality, any gain was saved and turned into 
property.3 Poor shaikhs who were considered especialiy pious 
and devout often had presents of food, clothing and money 
made to them by the people*; some of them -supplemented 
their meagre allowances in much the same way as the students, 
viz., by copying manuscripts, reciting the Kor'ân and private 
teaching. We read of one shaikh who was a -tailor.5 The 
practice of inheriting teaching posts, the shaikhship of a religious 
order and the administration of waff estates was not at all 
unusual.* Many of the 'wama' and shaikhs sought connections 
with the ruling Turks or Mamlük Amirs,” there are cases of 
intermarriage with the women of the Mamlük families8; 


1 See Rfcweil de Firmans, op.cit.,p.5. Firmans Nos. ız and 13, dated zıth 
DATI-Kâdah, 1200 (1786) and zgth Şafar, 1204 (1790). Also al-Jab., 1I1/127— 
IV /239. Shaikh Nijm-addin at-Timirtâshi came to Cairo at tbe age of 60, 
ostensibiy to study. at al-Azhar, but he seemed to fill in his time “ prospecting * 
for he went back to Constantinople and returned with numerous decrees appointing 
him as judge of Ibyâr and mâzir of several wakfs which brought him much gain. 

*See al-Jab., Tİİ /61—V1/123, where Shaikh Sulaimân al-Jausaki (d. 1798), 
chief of the corporation of the blind, was dishonest in the wbeat transactions 
which should have been. administered for the benefit of his charge. See also 
biography of Shaikh Muhamınad al-Mahdi, al-Jab., IV /233-7-1X (147-156, 
and Les Contes de Cheikh el- Mı: ohdy, trans. by Marcel, Paris, 1833; Vol. Tl givesa 
Miyim of the shaikh. Seealsoarticlein 4s-Siyâsak (weekly ed.), ışth Decem- 

Er, 1927. ' , 

“al-jab., IV (159-165 — VIII /359-72. 

© 4The Maghâribah used to give Shaikh al-Bulaidi presents and bought hima 
house in Darb ash-Shishini, see al-Jab., 1/259-11/238-9. The Syriansin Particu- 
lar used to give presents to Ash-Sharkâwi during the early part of his career, see 
akJab., IV /160-V1I11/361r. . 

See al-Tab., I1/181—V /73, Shaikh Mustafâ al-Khayyât (d. 1788) who used 
to teach in his shop while he was cutting. A 

*al-Tab., passim ; the biographies give many such cases. / 

"See al-Jab., I1/84-1V/ı3ı. Shaikh 'Abdallah b. Ahmad al-L1abbân (in 
trans., EI Sabbane) was on very good terms with the Amirs, particularly Ibrâhim 
Katkhudâ al-Kâsdughli. See especialiy the biography of Shaikh Murtada 
(al-Jab., 11 /196—V /ro2, seg.), he also was on very good terms with the Amirs 
and Governors. When he came to Cairo first, he was under the patronage of 
Ismâ'il the Katkhudâ of the Azabs, : ç 
. OSal-Jab., IV/ro05-V111/234-5. Shaikh Sulaimân al-Faiyümi, for example, 
began life as donkey-boy to Shaikh aş-Şa'idi but became a most useful and in- 
Huential agent for Amirs; he married twice, both women belonging to Circassian 
#amilies of note, See also 1/391-111/179, where Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti was 
connected with Mamlük families by marriage. , : n 
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al-Jabarti occasionalIy mentions a shaikh who did not seek the 
favour of the Mamlük notables,! and probably one of the main 
reasons for seeking the favour of the Mamlük Amirs was to obtain 
some kind of influence when a high post was to be filled. 

There was a great deal of petty jealousy among the 'ulamâ' 
and şhaikhs and of rivalry for the best and most lucrative posts. 
The biography of Shaikh ash-Sharkâwi offers a very detailed 
picture of life among the senior “wamâ' during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. When ash-Sharkâwi was trying to 
press his candidature for the shatk/hship of al-Azhar, his principal 
rival was Shaikh Muştafâ aş-Şâwi. The former sought not only 
“the help of the most important shaikhs, but also that of Ayyüb 
Bey ad-Daftardâr, while the latter was supported by the Amir 
Radwân, the lieutenant of Ibrâhim Bey al-Kabir. 

As we have cases of shaikhs who sought the company and 
favour of the Mamlüks, so we have examples of Mamlüks who 
made friends of shaikhs?; some attended the lectures at 
al-Azhar * and held learned discussions at their houses in which 
shaikhs took part #; they were expected to build mosgues 
and other useful monumenis if only as an atonement for their 
sins.5 


Although we cannot call the Egyptian 'wamâ' leaders in the ; 


political sense, yet we occasionally find them stepping outside 
the fields of learning and religion and playing an important 
röle in public affairs especially during the last three decades of 
— the elghteenth century. Both the Mamlük Amirs and the people 
acknowledged that the 'Wamâ' were the carriers of the ancient 
tradition and the exponents of Islamic law. The Mamlüks also 
appreciated the very strong tie between the 'ulamâ” and the 
people, that they had much in common, and that every part of 
Egypt had its representatives at the mosgue of al-Azhar. This 
had the effect of acting as a check on their actions and method 

1See -al-Jab., IV /104-5-V111/232-3, Shaikh “Abdal-Mun'im al-'Amâwi 
(d. 1809) and passim. . il 

“1See al-Jab., 1/179—11/88-9. “Uthmân Bey Dhü'l-Fikâr, As-Sayyid Ahmad 
an-Nakhkhâl, Shaikh “Abdallah al-Idkâwi, Shaikh Yüsuf ad-Dulaji, and others. 
He read Tuhfat al-Mulük and Makâmâi al-Hariri with Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti. 

*See al-Jab., TI /64—V1 /126, where "Ali Bey ad-Daftardâr attended courses 
at al-Azhar; also Il /65-IV /41, where Muhammad Bey Abü Dhahab attended 
the Ramağân lectures of Shaikh Hasan al-Kafrâwi. 

*See al-Jab., II1/114-5-V1/219—220, where 'Ali Bey ad-Daftardâr held dis- 
cussions at his house and. were attended by Shaikh Al-Hasan al-Badri al-'Auği 
and Shaikh Ahmad Yünus al-Khalifi. i i ' 

4, See al-Jab., 1/192-11/123, biography of İbrâhim “Katkhudâ al-Kâsdughlı. 
Ibrahim ne fit aucune ocuvre picuse gui put lui servir au jour du jugement 

dernier, pour attenner la responsibilit$ gui İui incombe du fait de Voppression 

exercde Sur les crdatures et les adorateurs de Dicu.”. : N 
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of governing ; it forced their respect and obliged them to main- 
tain İriendiy relations with the shaikh classes. The people 
looked up to the shaikhs with the greatest respect and venera- 
ton; the shaikhs were indeed the natural leaders of the people, 
but they had neither the initiative nor the experience reguired * 
to make use of their position for the sake of political advantage ; 
they could and occasionally did obstruct the policy of the Amirs. 
but they could not evolve a policy of their own. When they 
did assert themselves, it was always at the reguest of someone 
who was oppressed or wronged and they never oflered their help 
of their own free will The result was that the purely Egyptian 
community had no political leaders and so were at the mercy 
of their conguerors, 

When the people were oppressed, they always went to their 
shaikhs1; al-Jabarti gives us several instances of shaikhs 
using their influence on behalf of the people in order to Tegain 
some lost right or to indemnify some act of violence, Shaikh 
ad-Dardir's biography is particularly interesting in this respect ; 
a case is given in al-Jabarti? where the Maghâribah students 
rioted over a house which had been given as a part of an endow- 
ment for their #/w4£ and the possession of which was now being 
disputed by a certain Amir Yüsuf. The case went to court 
and the Maghâribah won it much to the annoyance of the Amir 
who then tried to use force in order to get the legal decision 
changed in his favour. Shaikh ad-Dardir heard of the case 
and wrote to the Amir asking him to refrain from interfering 
with the course of justice; Yüsuf Bey maltreated the messengers 
and imprisoned them which exasperated the Shaikh to such an 
extent that he had al-Azhar closed and all prayers and studies 
in the mosgue suspended. The aflfair, after having involved 
the governor, the rest of the Amirs, the soldierş, students and 
the populace, ended in the defeat of the Amir and the success 
of the Shaikh. b e e. 

Another instance is given in the Annals 3 where the people: 
gathered in the Klusainiyah guarter and then repaired to Shaikh 
ad-Dardir in order to protest against Husain Bey's pillages and 
to claim damages. | Eu Mei 

Sulaimân Bey once confiscated a boat-load of produce that 
had come from Upper Egypt for the students of the yiwâk 

"Note the poem written by al-Khashshâb to Shaikh al-'Atüsi in akJab., 
İL /254-V /202-3. e | e 
© #1I/8-0-1Tİ /247-249.: Ni 

*al-Jab., II /103-1V (174-175, in the year 1785. 
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aş-Şa'â'idah, on the pretext that the produce belonged to the 
Wafi tribe who were in arrears with their taxes. Immediately 
the students learned of the confiscation, they refused to attend 
the mosgue and complained to ad-Dardir; joined by al-“Arüsi 
and al-Muşailihi, ad-Dardir, in turn, complained to Ibrâliim Bey 
in the presence of Sulaimân Bey who eventually returned a 
part of the stolen produce.1 

- The kâshif of the province of Gharbiyah once tried to impose 
a tax on camels at Tantâ during a mülid; ad-Dardir happened 
to be visiting the town and was asked to intervene. His protest 
led to a riot during which the &âshif's katkhudâ was hurt and 
also one of ad-Dardir's servants whereupon the shaikh retired. 
When the trouble ended and âd-Dardir had returned to Cairo, 
the Amirs went to his house and apologized.? i 

The intervention of Shaikhs as-Sâdat, ad-Dardir, al-Hariri 
and al-Arüsi regarding the selling of free women as slaves by 
Kâpüğân Hasan Pasha is also worthy of notice.? 

The most outstanding case ol antagonism between the 
Mamlüks and the shaikhs was that of the Amir Yüsuf Bey 
al-Kabir (d. 1777) * and Shaikh “Ali aş-Şa'idı. Yüsuf Bey had 
objected to a legal decision made by the shaikh according to 
the Mâliki rite on a güestion of divorce; a güarrel ensued 
between the Amir and several of the shaiklıs, and the former; 


after threatening to break aş-Şa'idi's head, was cursed in the 


following terms by the offended shaikh, © May God curse the 


slave-dealer who brought you here and sold you, and the person 


who bought you and who made you an Amir.” The Amir 
also had trouble with Shaikh Ahmad Şâdümah 5 whom be put 
to death, as well as with Shaikh 'Abdar-Rahmân al-'Arishi 
over the guardianship of some children and with others. 

When Kâpüdân Hasan Pasha came to Egypt with a Turkish 
army in 1785, a deputation was sent İrom Cairo consisting of 
the three shaikhs al-“Arüsi, Muhammad al-Amir and Multammad 
al-Hariri, two Ujaks, Ismâ'il Efendi al-Khalwati and Ibrâhim 
Aghâ al-Wardâni and a sixth person, by name Sulaimân Bey 
Ash-Shâbüri.* They were to interview the Pasha, and inter- 
rogate him as to his intentions, to assure him of the Amirs' 
complete submission, of their obedience and of their resolution 
not to fall into tbeir old errors. The delegates were also to 

*Ibid., 11 /103-4-1V /175. 2 Tbid., II /104-1V /176-7. i 
*Ibid., 11 /117—8—1V (214-6. 4Ibid., 11/17-1o0-111 (266-271. 


s See above, p. 6, and al-Jab., I1/17-111 (267. 
“Ibid., 11 /108—9-1V /188-190. 
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describe the situation of the people and to point out the incon- 
veniences that a war might bring about. The Amirs probabiy 
sent the shaikhs to show the Turkish general that the Egyptians 
were satisfied with their government. Hasan Pasha tried to 
stir them up against the Mamlük Amirs,! but with no success 
as they did nothing but confess to their weakness and the strength 
of the Amirs. On their return to Cairo, messages were sent 
from Hasan Pasha to the shaikhs which aroused the suspicion 
of Ibrâhim Bey, who was afraid there would be a popular move- 
ment against the Mamlük Amirs, and in order to win them over, 
he went to each one personally and asked them to maintain 
order and to prevent the people İrom rising.? 

This is not the only case of the Amirs using. Shaikhs as 
emissaries ; Shaikh “Umar at-Tahlâwi (d. 1767) was sent to 
Constantinople on some business of theirs,$ so also was Shaikh 
Sulaimân al-Faiyümi (d. 1809).* 

In the biography of Shaikh al-Rifnâwi, al-Jabarti shows us 
that he was so infuential that no problem connected with the 
government of the country was deemed solved unless al-Hifnâwi 
had first of all given his consent to the solution. An interesting 
case is given where the Amirs decided to turn down his views 
regarding the expedition of forces against “Ali Bey and Şâlih Bey ; 
the eventual defeat of the Amirs and the success of 'Ali Bey 
and the latter's tyranny over the Egyptians are attributed to 
their treatment of al-Hifnâwi and regarded asa just punishment 
İrom God.5 i 

11Ibid., Il/ııo-İV /193—4. 

*Ibid., II/ı11—1V /195 (lines 6—1o in Arabic text). 

sal-Jab., 1/288—11/203—4. 

4Ibid., IV /105—V1İ1 (234-5. 

sIbid., 1/303—4-11/304-5. The conclusion of the biography seems so im- 


portant that it is given here in full from the translation; it not oniy gives the 
details of the case in guestion but also shows in what aspect al-Hifinâwi was 


regarded: “La mort de Cheikh el Hefnaçui permit â la confusion de se glisser: 


dans les affaires de V Egypte et fit voir la rdalite de ces paroles attribudes & Ragheb 
Pacha: 'lTl est indiscutable et &vident gue Vanarchie et la discorde sont les 
seules habitantes d'un pays oü il ne se trouve pas un homme pour pröcherla 
bonme conduite et les Telations empreintes de cordialite etde loyautâ. ilest 
aussi &vident gue Vanarchie et la discorde engendrent des malheurs. la bonne 
conduite d'une nation et sa prospdrite döpendent des 1ois et des savants et les 
bonnes mosurs des rois sont soumises â la conduite et aux examples des savanis; 
gue ceux-ci dövient du chemin de Ja morale, les rois les y suivrent, car les savants 
sont ici la cause agissante. La meule ne tourne pas si ellea perdu son axe, le 
Cheikh el Hefnaoui &tait Uaxe de la meule de Vİgypte etrien des affaires du 
gouvernement ne recevait une solution guelcongue si elle n'dtait prdalablement 
acceptde par lui, Lorsgue les ömirs voulurent envoyer des armöes contre Aly bey 
et Saleh bey; ils demandörent & Cheikh el Hefnaoui Uautorisation de le faire. 
Celui-ci, non seülement leur refusa cette autorisation, mais leur fit des reproches 
concernant leur conduite, Voyant gue le cheikh les empâchait de mettre â 
exdcution leurs projets, ils Vempoisonnârent et purent ainsi agir â leur guise. 
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Special reference should be made to the number of non- 
Egyptian shaikhs 1 who took part in the intellectual activities 
of the country particularly in Cairo. They fitted into their 
proper places in the madrasah life and those who stayed for 
any length of time had no diffculty in finding the means of 
livelihood ; they could belong to their respective riwâks as 
students, and could be attached to them as teachers, while the 
shaikhs of the non-Fgyptian yiwğks were always foreigners ; 
some were given posts while others taughtin the mosgues Of 
the city.? Occasionally a non-Fgyptian shaikh acguired fame 
as w teacher, ora scholar. In this connection, one cannot but 
refer to the great revivalist, Shaikh Murtada, who was by far 
the best scholar of his age, not only in Egypt, but in the whole 
of the Islamic world. These foreigners rarely assimilated the 
manners and dress of the Egyptians,3 but lived apart in much 
#he same way as they lived in their own countries, s0 that they 
formed rather communities within the community. 


Ils envoyörent LUexpedition, ils furent battus et disparurenit, et leur malheur 
-servit d'öxemple au monde. Aly bey devini tout puissant ; il tyrannisa VEgypte 
sans trouver guelgu'un pour larröter dans cette vole. Les malheurs fondirent 
sur VEgypte, Ja Syrie et le Hedjaz, et se r&pandirent ensuite sur toute la terre. 
Tout cela prouve la saintetö du Cheikh el Hefnaoui. Il faut donc toujours 
swivre en ce monde les conseils des personnes gui representent les, prophâtes, gui 
indiguent la vole du bien, des göns pieux gui sont les drapeaux de Islam. Ces 
gens possödent en effet la confance de Dicu ct sont les meilleurs des fils d' Adam. 
İls hâritörent du ciel et ils y söjourneront öternellement.” ” 
The following names are worth recording :— 
Shaikh “Abdal-Ghani an-Nâbulsi, d. 1730, al-Jab., 1j/ı 54-50-11 (30-33. 


Syrian. 

Shaikh 'Abdallah b. Je'far al-Makki, d. 1747, al-Jab., I /163-11 (49-51, 
Makkan. 

Shaikh Shams-addin al-Hanafi, d. 1759, alkjJab., 1/242-8-11/203-10, 
Syrian. 

Shaikh Zain-addin Abü'l-Ma'âli, d. 1762, al-Jab., 1/261-2-11/243—44, 
Makkan. 

Shaikh Khali b. Muh. al-Mâliki, d. 1763, aljJab., | /262—11 (24445, 
Moroccan. 

Shaikh 'Umar al-Fattühi at-Tünisi, d. 1761, al-Jab., 1/262-11/245, 
Tunisian. 

Shaikh “Abdal Kâdır Kadak Zâdah, d. 1767, al-Jab.,1 /378-9-111 (148-52, 
Turkish. ğ i 

Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti, d. 1774, akjJab., 1/385-405-111 (167-202, 
Abyssinian. 

Shaikh Muh. Murtada, d. 1790, al-Tab., II (196-2 10-V J102-127, Yamanite. 

Shaikh Mustafâ b. Şâdik Ef, al-Hanalı,d. 1791, al-Jab., Iİ /248-0—V (193-5, 
Turkish. 

Shaikh Shâmil Ahmad b. Ramadân, d. 1799, al-Jab., III /114-V1/218, 
Tripolitan. i i ' 

Shaikh “Abdallah al-Mahjüb Abü Siyâdah, d. 1792, akJab, TI j240-1— 
V (182-3, Makkan. > 

sal-Jab., passim. 
*Ibid., HI /167-V /45, regarding Sh. Muh. at-Tünisi, who seems to have been 
an exception. 
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Stion; heredity played a very important part in the circle of the 
İearned and it was rare for a man whose father was not already * 

a shaikh to achieve any high position. A few cases are to be 
found where outsiders rose to very high rank within al-Azhar, 

the most extraordinary being that of Shaikh Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, who was originaliy a Copt, but special circumstances 
and an unusually adaptable personality helped him along. 


The Cultivatton of Learning 


ALAzhar must occupy the first place in the discussion of the 
cultivation of learning in Egypt, asit was in this mosgue that 
studies were organised on a wide and comprehensive plan 
rather than in the other institutions. 

The Egyptian student was admitted to al-Azhar when he 
had attained the age of puberty! and was supposed to have 
learnt at least, a part of the Kor'ân by heart, but apparentiy 
the Upper Egyptians were rather slack about this rule, while 
the Lower Egyptians not only had learnt the Kor'ân by heart 
but had also some knowledge of the £ird'di! (the method of recita- 
tion, punctuation and vocalisation of the Kor'ân) and of iajwid 
(the method of chanting of the Kor'ân) which they had probabiy 
studied at the principal college-mosgues in the provinces,. This 
knowledge was put to practical use by the students as they could 
always add to their allowances by chanting the Kor'ân at 
private houses and in mausoleums.? Some also learnt several 
mulün by heart before proceeding to al-Azhar (see below, p. 66). 

The student joined his appropriate rxwâk and had his name 
inscribed in the y4wâk daftar or register, to entitle him to draw 
his allowances. This register was not used for attendance at 
the classes except in the case of the Upper Eeyptians who had to 
attend two classes (darsain) in order to have the right to draw 
rations,? but how their attendance was checked is hard to say; 

"See 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. EV/23. But where there were local 
İacilities for higher training, the students from the provinces came rather later, 
See al-Jab., 1/68-1/165, Sh. Nür-addin Hasan b. Ahmad al-Maknâsi came to 
al-Azhar at the age of 22; also 1/289-11/285, where Sh. Muh. al-Hifnâwi came 
at the age of 14; also 1/374-111 (139, where Sh. “Alı b. Shams-addin ar-Rashidi 
al-Khudari came to al-Azhar at the age of 1g; also II/94-I1V (152, where Sh. 
Muh. b. Elasan as-Samannüdi came at the age of 20. Foreign students usualiy 
joined the mosgue as students at the age of about 20 or rather more, after they had 
a İheir studies in their own country, see 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit,, 

29. 

»İbid., VOL IV jz9. 

*Ibid., Vol. IV /z1. 
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probabiy the reason for this particular regulation was the very 
large number of students from Upper Egypt and the long list 
ot waiting students who wished to join up immediately there 
were vacancies.! 

The period of “amdlah (when the mosgue was open for study) 
lasted for about six months; the long vacation (bafâlah) began 
in the month of Rajab and ended after the 'İd aş-Şaghir, ie., 
during the first week of Shawwâl. During this holiday, the 
students and their masters returned to their villages and many 


“of them used to get married on vacation and on the return 


to the mosgue, they left their wives with their parents who would 


© support them. The Upper Egyptians did not leave al-Azhar 


during the shorter holidays such as the “ld ai-Kabir or the mülids ? 
on account of the distance, but the Lower Egyptians took 
advantage of these feasts to return home especialiy during the 
mülid ot Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi. The foreign students did 
not, as a rule, leave al-Azhar until they had completed their 
studies ; their long stay was made possible by the more comfort- 
able and more generous arrangemenis of their #jwdks.3 

The course of study was not limited to any defined period 
although a serious student could read through the general books 
in about eight or ten years. Once a student had inscribed his 
name, he could remain at al-Azhar just as long as he wished ; 
but many seemed to have left after a stay of two or three years 
during which period they acguired just suflicient knowledge 
to be of use to them in the career they intended to follow. 

Al four schools (Wwadhhab) were Tepresented in al-Azhar; 
the Shâfi'is were the most numerous, the Mâlikis took second 
place in point of numbers, then the Hanafis and last of all the 
Hanbalis of whom there were very few in Egypt. The shaikh- 
ship of al-Azhar went either to the Shâfiis or to the Mâlikis *; 


'An Upper Egyptian who lived in Cairo was not entitled to join the riwâk 
aş-Şa'ö'idah , departure for Upper Egypt during term was discouraged as absence 
ri the deletion of the absentegs name and his place filled by another 
student. i 

“Ibid., Vol. IV /28, twenty days were allowed for the “İd al-Kabir, and thirty 
for each of the two mülids of Sayyid Alımad al-Badawi. 

* See 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 29, givesa comparison between 
the Egyptians and the foreigners, the latter are not oniy cleaner and better off 
than the Egyptians, but they also come to the college in a far more advanced 
state of preparation for advanced studies. R 

“A list is given of the Shaikhs of al-Azhar for reference :— 

Sh. Muh al-Khurashi al-Mâliki, d. 1689, al-Jab., 1/65-1 (257, born Abü 
Khurâsh, Buhairah. ç 
Sh. Muh. an-Nasharti al-Mâliki, d. 1708, al-Jab., 1/70-1/172, b. Nashart, 
Gharbiyah. 
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each madhhab had its own mufti but the Hanafi mwfii was senior 
on account of his rite being the ofücial madhhab ot the Turkish 
Empire. Up to the eighteenth century a man rarely changed 
his madhhab,! but in the nineteenth there seemed to be guitea 
movement in İavour of the Hanafi school as there was a great 
demand for Hanafi lawyers and jJudges who were generaliy 
preferred.? 

This brings us to the rather important guestion of inter- 
madhhab teaching in al-Azhar. Although the riwâks, as we have 
seen, were mostiy designated according to a country or province, 
yet they could generally be associated with a particular madhhab 
and the following list is an attempt to ii the riwâks açcord- 
ing to the madhhab they followed 3; 


Sh. “Abdal-Bâki al-Mâliki, b. Kalin, Gharbiyah; al-Jab. does not give a 
separate biography for this shaikh but details of the guarrel over his 
election will be found in the biography of Shaikh 'Abdallah ash-Shub- 
râwi; see al-Jab., 1/208-9-l11/155-8. 

Sh. Muh. Shanan al-Mâliki, d. 1720, al-Jab., 1/73-1/178, b. al-Jiddiyah, 
Buhairah. 

Sh. Ibrâhim b. Müsâ al-Faiyümi al-Mâliki, d. 1724, al-Jab., 1/87—1/202, 
b. Faiyüm. 

Sh. 'Abdallah ash-Shubrâwi, d. 1757, al-Jab., İ (208-09-11 /155-8, b. Shubrâ. 
The first Shâfi'i to become Shaikh oi al-Azhar, see G.A.L., Ti /281 and 
Mur., İİ /107. 

Sh. Muh. al-Hiinâwi asb-Shâfi'i, d. 1767, al-Jab., I /280-304—11 (284-305, 
b. Hiinah, Sharkiyah, See G.A.L., Tİ /208 and 323. 

Sh. 'Âbdar-RA'üf as- Sajini asb- Shâfii, d. 1768, al- Jab., 1/316-111 /28-9, 
b. Sajin, Gbarbiyah; 

Sh. Ahmad ad-Damanhüri asb-Shâfi'i, d. 1778, al-Jab., II/25-IV fı6, 
b. Damanhür. P 

Sh. Ahmad al-'Arüsi ash-Shâfi'i, d. 1793, al-Jab., 11 /252—V /201, b. Min- 
yat 'Arüs, Minüfiyah. Another serious guarrel happened before the 
election of al-'Arüsi: Sh. “Abdar-Rahman al-“Arishi al-Hanafi maraged 
to get elected and hold the post for seven months (şee al-Jab., 11 /52— 
IV (65-71); the Shâfi'is held that they were entitled to the shaikhship 
in the first place ard secondiy that al-"Arishi was not of the country. 

Sh. “Abdallah ash-Sharkâwi ash-Shâfi'i, d. 1812, al-Jab., IV /159-165- 
VITI (359-372, b. at-Tawilah, Sharkiyah, see GAL, II (99, 118, 251 
and 4 

The birtenlacsi of the various shaikhs have been purposely given in order 
to point out during the whole period not a single Cairene shaikh was elected to 
the shaikhship. ç i 

See al-Jab., 11/1 ş-TII /263, Sh. Muh. b. Ibrâhim al-"Aufi al-Mâliki,d. 1777» 
changed from Shâfi'i to Mâliki, but before hedied he changed back again. See © 
also İİ /125-IV /235, where Sh. Muh. al-Janâji was called ash-Shâfi'i e 
he was a Mâliki. 

* See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. IV /30. 

*lLane gives a very rough idea of the madhhabs ot the. Egyptians, see Modern 
Eeyptilans, p. 65. The above classification does not imply that every member 
of each riwâk followed the madhhab given at the bead of thelist; sometimes the 
riwâk has been classified according to the madhhab of its shaikh as for example the 
Shawwâm which included members of all schools but the shaikh was generaliy 
Hanafi (see 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, IV /22, al-Jab., 1/154-11/30, II /52—1V /25, 
TI /99-1V /164) and the Haramain also (see al-Jab., 1(66—70—1/169-170, 1 /71-7— 
1/174). Muradı, Vol Wİİ Jı19, gives Sh. *“Abdal- Lafıf b. Ahmad, d.1748, a Shâfi'i 
as sbaikh of the Riwak ash-Shawwâm. 
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Shâfi'i :— Maliki — Hanafı — 
Fashniyah i Akbughâwiyah Hanifiyah 
Ibn Mu'ammar Barâbirah Haramain 
Jauhariyah Babhârwah Jabartiyah 
Sharâkwah Birniyah Shawwâm 
Shanawâniyah Dakârnat Şalih Atrâk 
Taibarsiyah Faiyumiyah 

Maghâribah Hanbali — 
Şa'â'idah Hanâbilah 


A student joining up was, in the first ınstance, concerned 
only with elementary studies and must have been under the 
guidance of the teachers of his own riwâk (this applies mostly 
to the Egyptian students) ; as he became more advanced in his 
studies, he probabiy extended his choice of teachers to those 
of his own madhhab in other riwâks. A good teacher would most 
probabiy attract every student (and teacher) of his own madhhab,' 
but interchange of teaching between the four schools was limited 
to the very advanced scholars of “amd” only. We readin the 
biographies of al-Jabarti that 'wamâ' attended the shaikhs of 
other madhhabs, but rarely do we find an 'dlim who was an 
expert in all four schools.? The student's choice of teachers. 
would be further restricted by environment and relationship, 
in fact, everything tended to keep the students within very 
narrow circles and to reduce mutual contact to the minimum. 

The teacher sat on a kind of stool or sheep's skin with his 
back to a pillar which was reserved for him and which no other 
. teacher dared occupy for fear of causing a riot.? Certain pillars 
“were looked upon as belonging to certain rites and there the 
muftis were to be found; the Taibarsiyah madrasah seemed to 
have been the Shâfi muf('s stronghold,4 the Akbughâwiyah 
madrasah that of the Mülikis5 while the Syrian riwâk seemed 
to have been the home of the Hanafi mufli,* and the Hanâbilah 


ı Murâdi, IV |63, under biography of Sh. Muh. al-Khurashi, Al-Jabarti 
states (1/68, line 7—1/165) that Shaikb Ibrâhim b. Muh. b. Shihâb-addin b. 
Khalil al-Birmâwi al-Azhari ash-Shâfi'ı, d. 1694, was Shaikh of al-Azhar but this 
must be a mistake for al-Jabarti himself states that the shaikhship of al-Azhar 
was not taken over by the Sbâfi'is until after the death of Shaikh Ibrâhim b. 
Müsâ al-Faiyümi (1 /209, line 13-11/157). See also Murâdi, IN (122, who states 
that Shaikh Muh. al-Munir as-Samannüdi, d. 1784, was the first Shâfi'i shaikh 
to become Shaikh of al-Azhar but al-Jabarti who gives a fairly long biography of 
as-Samannüdimakes no mention ofthis and there seems no doubt about the fact 
that Shaikh “Abdallah ash-Shubrâwi, &. 1757, was the first Shâfi'i shaikh to become 
head of al-Azhar (see above). : 

See al-Jab., I1/25-1V (16, biography of Sh. Ahmad ad-Damanhüri who 
was authorised to teach all four rites and was called al-Madhâhibi. p 

"'Alı Pasha Mubârak, Vol. IV /26. : 

* See *Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol IV /18. 

“See al-Tab., 1 /208-9-11 (155-8, and Sulaimân Raşad, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 

* See al-Jab., II /52-1V /65 seg., Sb. 'Abdar-Rahmân al-Arishi. 
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riwâk that ot the Hanbali wwfi. The practice of separate pillars 
for the madhhabs was abolished by Shaikh al-Mahdi al-“Abbâsi 
in 1872.1 i 

The lessons were dictated to the students who sat round their 
teacher and formed a /alkah (circle) and the class was called 
dars.? The students plied their teacher with all sorts of guestions - 
on the subject matter of the lesson and when the lesson was 
over, they would hasten forward in order to kiss his hand, just 
as the congregation in a mosgue kiss the hand of their imâm 
after prayers; even old men who listened to the lesson would 
do the same thing. 

The teacher was in no way responsible for his students; 
she had simply to give his lessons and a students diligence or 
laziness, attendance or absence were no concern of his, No 
examinations were held either by individual shaikhs or by the 
institution. 

Teachers had rep&aters (ww'7ds) whose duty it was to go 
over: the lessons of the master during the shaikh's absence, 
Some also had readers (wwkr/'s) whose duty it was to read the 
text while the master explained.? The mw'id was generaliy 
the teacher's best student and seleöted by himself, A peculiar 
characteristic of Azhari students was their custom of studying 
together in pairs, threes and in small groups, in order to check 
over their notes and to ask one another guestions on the lessons 
and to listen to one another's recitations of the texts. The 
shaikh must have spent much time in preparing his lessons and 
the students in preparation and recapitulation in order to allow. 
for discussion on all sorts of guestions mostly dealing with detail,5 

“ When the study of a book was completed in class (khafama 
al-ktlâb), a kind of ceremony was held in the class; incense 


"See “Ali Pasha Mubârak, ibid., Vol. IV/27. He set up the rule of giving 
the shaikhs pillars irrespective of their madhhâb. This shaikh was the second 
Hanafi shaikh of al-Azhar, the first being 'Abdar-Rahmân al-“Arishi (see above) ; 
this may have been a move in order to break up the solidarity of the madhhabs 
to the advantage of the Hanafis. 

*For example Sh, 'Ali b. Hasan al-Mâliki al-Azhari's class is described as 
follows in al-Jab., 1/4009, line 6 from bottom :— ; 

Wa halkatu darsihi 'azimalun jiddan. i 

* Sh. Ibrâhim b. Müsâ al-Faiyümi was the mw'7d of Shaikh Muh. al-Khurashi 
in two specified texts (ar-Risâlah and Sharh 'ala'i- 'Izziyah, see below), see al-Jab., 
1/87-1/202z. Sh. Muh. al-Janaji ash-Shâfi'i (see above) was both mukri' ând 
mu'td to Sh. "Ali aş-Şa'idi, see al-Jab., (1 /125—1V /235. : 

“The terms used for this practice are dhakara ma ba'd or ma' fulân. 

SA student jdwara, i.e., became a student of the mosgue; Jâzama his 
teacher or attached himself to him; he kara'a 'alâ or hadara (subject) 'alâ or 
akhadha “an, his teacher, i.e., studies under him ; the student rakhavraja bihi fi 
his teacher when he terminates his studies in some particular subject. - 
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. was burnt and perfumes were used; some brought dried İruits 
and nuts which they offered to their companions and sometimes 
the teacher invited his students toa meal; during the ceremony, 
the Kor'ân would be recited by some of the studenis. 

When a teacher died, the students absented themselves İrom 
his pillar for three days as a sign of morning. 


The Curricula * 


The subjects studied in al-Azhar can be classified under two 
headings, al-mankül or al-ulüm an-nakliyah, i.e., the transmitted 
sciences and al-ma'kül or al-'ulüm al-akliyah, i.e., the rational 
sciences. The first group consists of religious Sciences which 
are as İollows:— 


tajwid—ihe art of Koranic recitation. Dİ 
kirâ'ül—the knowledge of the accepted readings of the Kor'ân. 
tafsir—Koranic exegesis. 
hadifh—prophetic traditions. 
kh—urisprudence (four schools). 
uşül al-fikh—doctrine of fundamental principles. 
fara' id (or mirath)—tbe laws of inheritance. 
tanhid (or kalâm)—theology. 
iaşawwuf —mysticism. 


The second group includes rational and linguistic sciences 
which are as follows :— 


The following wörks deal with the curricula of al-Azhar -— 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, op. cit., p. 216. 
von Kremer, Aegypten, Leipzig, 1863, Pt. II, pp. 283-291. 
Der Bey, L'Insiruslilon Publiguz en Fgypte, Paris, 1872, pp. 161-3 and 
. 373-376. 
ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Cairo, 1887, Vol. IV /27. 
“ Yacoub Artin Pacha, L'Insirucion Publigue en Egybie, Paris, 1890, <<“ 
Annexe D. m 
Muştafâ Bairam, Al-Azhar (Arabic), Cairo, 1902, Pp. 30.“ , . 
Ta'rikh a-Ustâdh ali-Imâm ash-Shaikh Muhammad *Abduh, Cairo, 1906, 
, Vol. Til, p. 254. 
, Arminjon, op. cit., Paris, 1907, PP. 193-235. This is probabiy the most 
“« o useful description to be found on the subject. . 
Projet de Röforme, op. cit., Cairo, 1911, p. 98, andan Arabic edition, p. 87 
Risdlat at-Tauhıd by Muh. “Abdou, Paris, 1925. See the introduction 
by Michel and Sh. Muştafâ 'Abdar-Râzik, p. xvili, 
Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London, 1933, pp. 28-9. “ 
Mahmüd Muştafâ, Mudhakkarât al-adab al-'arabı, Cairo, 1935, PP. 


340-344. : : 
Eye, öf Islam, art. Azhar, Vol. 1 /534, and art. Masdjid, Vol. I1I /362. > 

These works deal with a later period and, with the exception of Lane and ven 
Kremer, deal with the post-reformation period,'i.e., after 1872./” (Sss also Revue 
des Etudes Islamigues, 1927-8, LUniversit8 del-Azhar ef ses iransformations, 
by Achille Sekaly). The reforms of the ıgth century cannot be discussed here 
but the diferences between the two periods are so great that one can only rely, 
upon the Annals of al-Jabarti and use the above works in order to clear up cer- 
#ain points. i 
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Linguistic — 
İp nahe—syntax. 
; Ni şarf—morphology. 
balâghah-rhetoric (ma'âni—kinds of sentences and their uses. 


i three branches. * bayân—similes, metaphors and metonymies. 


badi'—(tropes”) embellishment of speech, etc. 

Wghah—Lexicography. 

wağ'—itranslated as “ formation of words,” 1 but this science 
really deals with the theory of grammar. Arıninjon describes 
it as “un melange assez confus de grammaire, de rhötorigue 
et de logigue.” ? 

“arüd —prosody. 

Râfiyah-—rhyme, 


Rattonal :—— 
o manğik—logic. 
. hisâb—-arithmetic. 
i Jabr wa'l muk&balah—algebra. 
 mikâl—calculation of the calendar, times of 'prayer, etc. 
“ hat'ah or falak—astronomy. 
 hikmah—philosophy (sometimes hikmat al-falsafiyah 8 
“ &dâb al-bahth—the art of çontroversy and discussion. 


Religious :—— 
muştalah al-hadif—the technical terminology of the traditions. 


Students who joined up without having had any preparation 
beyond the &wfâb training must have found the beginning 
rather difficult. 4 While there appears to have been no special 
arrangement for the division of the courses into distinct classes, 
yet we read of shaikhs who specialised in teaching beginners,5 
and the following were the principal works which were studied 


, during the first years of a student's career in al-Azhar9 :— 


*See Projet de Röforme, op.cit., p. 41. 

*See Arminjon, op. cit., p. 209. i ; ji 

*See Projet de Röforme, Arabic edition, p. 87, where al-hikmat al-falsafiyah 
is included in a list of the subjects studied in al-Azhar (written ıoth February, 
1867); see al-Jab., I/302, line 3 from bottom—al-ma'ğrif al-hikmiyah wa 
falsafiyah; see trans. Tİİ (181; see also Tl /75, line 8 for the expression ai-hikmak 
(studies by Sh. Ahmad. as-Sijâ'1) ; cp. also Rifâ'ah Bey Râli' in Kifâb Manâhij 
al-albâb al-mişriyah, znd ed., Cairo, 1912, p. Io, line 3—ahl'l-falsafati ww. 
“ulüm al-hikmiyak. i . 

*See Kanz al-jauhar, op. cit., pp. 164-5. * He (Muh. “Abduh) stayed at the 
mosgue of al-Ahmadi for about a year, devoting himself to study.but he did 
not understand anything just as every beginner who studies according to the 
accepted system in that mosgue and in the mosgue of al-Azhar. 

s See al-Jab., “Ali al-Mâliki al-Azhari, 1 /4og-İTI /206. 

* No complete list is given anywhere ; the above list bas been made up chiefly 
İrom references in the Annals of al-Jabarti. See particulariy 1 /4o9-iT1 /206, 
1/68-1 (165-6, 1/280-11/285, 1/389-İl1/ı73; see also “Ali Pasha Mubârak, 
op. cit., Vol. IV (27-8, Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 373-376, Emcyel. of Islam, art, 
Azhar, Vol. 1, pp. 537-9. e m 
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Tütle 
Tuhfat al-Atfal 


Subjeci 
Tajwid. 


al-Jazariyah o (al- 

Mukaddamah) 
Kirâ'ât. ash-Shâtibiyah 
(Hirz al-Amânı 
wa wajh at- 
Tahâni). 
Nabhw. O fal-Ajurrumiyah 


with comm. by 


Anihor 
Sh. Sulaimân al- 
Jamzüri 


“Muh. b. al-Jazari 


Abü Muh. al-Kâsim 
b. Firroh al-An- 
dulusi ash-Shâfi'i. 


Muh. b. Da'üd as- 
“ Sanhâji. 
Khâlid al-Azhari. 


used, see al-Jab. 11/164-—-V/41). 


al-Azhariyah 

Shudhür adh- 
Dhahab. 

al-Alfiyah 


Fikh- 


Matn Abi Shujâ. 
shâfi'i. — 


al-Kaul al-Mukhtâr. 


-Mukaddamat al- 
“Ashmâwiyah 


,, Mâliki. 


with comm. by 
ar-Risâlah 


with comm. by 
,, Hanafi. Matn Kanz ad- 
Dakâ'ik. 
Nür al-İdâh 


,, Hanbali. 


ar-Rahbiyah 
(Bughyat . al- 
Bâhith an-Jumal 
al-mawârith). 


Farâ'id. 


Matn Dahil at-Tülib. 


Khâlid ai-Azhari. 
Ibn Hishâm. 


Ibn Mâlik. 


Abü Shujâ' 
Işfahâni. 

Ibn Kâsim 
Ghazzi. 

'Abdal-Bâri' 
“ÂAshmâwi. 


EGYPT 


Remarks and 
Reference 
written 1783 in 
verse. 
d. 1350 
verse). 
GA.L./H /2032. 

d. 1193. 
G.A.L./1/409. 


(in 


d. 1323. 
G.A.L./11/237. 


d. 1499. Encycl. 
i “of Islam. 1/549. 
(towards end of cighteenth centüry the 
comm. by Hasan al-Kafrâwi came to be 


as above. 
d. 1360. 
GA.L./11/24. 
d. 1273. 
GAL./1/298. 
d. 1106.c. 
GA.L./1/392. 
d. 1512. 
Eneyel. o Islam. 
Sixteenth cent. 
see 'Ali Pasha 


Mubârak, op. 
cit. V-ol. 
14/51. 
Ahmad b. Turki. d. 1584. 
“Abdallah b. Abi d. 998. 
Zaid al-Kaira- GA.L./1/177-8. 
wâni. 
Abü'l Hasan 'Ali Od. 1532. 
ash-Shâdhili. G.A.L./1/178. 
“Abdallah b. Ahmad d. 1310. 
an-Nasafi. GA.L./11/196. 
Hasan ash- d. 1658. 
Shurunbulâl. GA.L./T/313. 
Mari b. Yüsuüf. d. 1623. i 
G.A.L./11/369. 
Abü 'Abdallah d. II8I. 
Muh. ar-Rahbi. G.A.L./1/391. 


On all four 
rites. 


1'This and other works on nahw were read two or three times in one year, 
see al-Tab., passim, and 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. IV /27-8. 
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Remarks and 


Subject Tüle Âwthor References 
Mantik. o as-Sullam Aş-Şadr b. 'Abdar- d. 1534 
al-Muraunak, Rahmân b.ak G.ALI. Win /355- 
Wali al-Akhdari. 6. 
Tauhid. o al-Jauharah. Ibrâbim b. ibrâhim Urjüzah 
al-Lakâni. d. 1631. 


The following works seem to have been read by some of the 
students in addition to the above before proceeding to the more 
advanced courses :ı— 


Nahw. oComm. on the Khu- Nür-addin 'Ali b. d. 1494. 

lâşah Çal-Alfiyah), OoOM.al-Ashmüni GAL. 1/2499. 
Kirâ'ğt. Ad-Durrah al- Mugği'ah Shams-addin Abü'l- d. 142 

fi Kir'at alk Khair Muh. b.ak- GAJ. m /202. 


a'immah (o afh-tha- Jazari. 
lâthah al-Mardi- 
yah.! 
Farâ'id. Manzümah fl ük-WaliddMuh.b. d.r 
(Hanafi) OFarâ'id. Al b. Mahmüd G. T faa, 


b. ash-Shihnah. 
Hisâb. oAr-Risalat al“Uth- “Abdal-Kâdir b.'Ali 
mâniyah or as- as-Sakhâwi ash- S. 1014. 
Sakhâwiyah. Shâfi'ı. 


Many of the students probabliy did not attend all the elemen- 
tary courses, much depended on inclination and the career a 
student intended to take up. A very large number of the students 
studied the &ird'âf and tajwid in order to belong to the corporation 
or Kor'ân reciters (£âr/” pl. £wwrâ') which seems to have been 
very large as there was a great demand for them. We read 
in the Annals of al-Jabarti of one case for example, where 
Rağwân Bey (d. 1790) used to keep one hundred of them in his 
permanent service to Tecite the five daily prayers in relays of 
twenty.? Tajwd seemed to have been taught in al-Azhar 
generally by the £wrrâ' of 3 the mosgue who had a special shaikh 
as their head.* The above courses seemed to have taken any- 
thing İrom three to six years to complete and those who left 
al-Azhar on terminating them were able to find posts as junior 
officials and teachers in the mosgues of the city (if they were 


Cairenes) and in the country mosgues, especialliy when the 


* This work is usually called the iakmilah of the Shâfibiyah; the ii 
deals with seven of the readings e. the dahmilah with three more. 
* See al-Jab., II /220—1—V /146— 
* See al-Jab., II li Vİ, sh. *Ali b. “Umar b. Ahmad, d. 1789. 
4 See Murâdi, IV /35, Sh. Muh. ash-Shâfi'i, d. 1695, was Shaikh al-Kurrâ 
at al-Azhar. 
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parents of the students held posts in these mosgues as such 
posts Were nearly always kept in the family as far as possible. 
Those who did not continue their stay in al-Azhar rarely settled 
in any locality other than in their own. 

The courts absorbed a number of these students either as 
shâhids, rasüls or kâlibs; these elementary courses seemed to 
suffice for the needs of such officials.! There were no lawyers 
as understood -at the present day, legal decisions (/afwas) on 
cases being sought from the muftis.? 

The following are the names of the principal works taught in 
al-Azhar during the advanced courses 3:— 


Remarks and 


Subject Tüle Author References 
Kir&ât. Sirâj al-Kâri al- AbülBakâ “Alb. d. 1398. 

i Mubtadi wa Ta- “Uthmân b. Muh. G.A.L./1/409 
dhkirat al-Mukri' eye and 11/165. 
al-Muntahı— 
comm. on the 
Shâtibiyah. 

Tibat-an-Nashr fl Shams-addin Abü'i- d. 1429. 
Kirâ'ât al“Asbr. Khair Muh. b.al- G.A.L./1I/202. 
Jazari. (Verse). o 

Tafsir.* (o al-Jalâlain. Jalâl-addin al-Ma- d. 1456. 
hali and Jalâl- G.A.L./IT/114. 
addin as-Suyüti. d. 1505. ; 
“G.A.L./II/145. 

alKashshât. “Mah. b. “Umar as- d. 1143. 
Zamakhshari. a /2g0. 

Anwâr at-Tanzil wa 'Abdallah b.'Umar d.1286. — 

Asrâr at-Ta'wil. “al-Baiğdâwi. GA.L./1/417. 

Sirâj al-Munir Wl Shams-addin Muh. d. 1509. 
ânah 'ala ma'- (Ob. Ahmad al G.A.L./11/320. 


1See al-Jab., IV /23 
#*A useful handboo 


rifat ba'd ma'âni 
kalâmrabbinâ al- 
Hakim al-Khabir. 


Khatib ash-Shir- 
bini. 


8-IX /158, mentioned above (p. 28,n. 4). 
k throwing some light on the administration of justice 


has recentiy been published in Cairo (19340): Ta'rikk al-Kadâ' fi'i-Islâm 
by Mah. b. Muh. b. 'Arnüs. ; i 


3The names of these works 


have been taken from the Annals of al-Jabarti 


with occasional reference to the other sources mentioned on p. 50 but al-Jabarti 


gives more titles than the later works, 
in the nineteenth century and generaliy 
studied in the cighteenth century, 

“İn the article on al-Azhar in the Enecycl. of Islam, 
Tafsir of az-Zamakhshari 
the cighteenth century ; 
rarely used than the other commentaries. 
al-Baidâwi was used more than any other Tafsir ; 


which include books written by Shaikhs 
exclude certain branches which were 
especialiy scientific subjecis. 
it is stated that the 
had fallen much into disüse, it was certainiy used during 
it is also stated that the Tajsir of al-Baidâwi was more 
In the eighteenth century, however, 
it is further stated that the 


commentary of Fakhr-addin ar-Rüzi was very popular, there is nota single reference 
to it in the Annals of al-Jabartı. i 
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al- 


ment of 
Bukhâri. 


dal-Latif az-Zu- 
baidi. 


Remaârks and 


Subject Title Author References 
irshâd al'akl as- oAbü's-Su'üdb.Muh. d.1574. 
Salım 'ilâ mazâyâ b. Muştafâ al- G.A.L./11/439. 
al-kitâb al-karim, “'Imâdi. 
Hadith.' al-Jâmi' as-Şahih. Oo Abü 'Abdallah M. d.870. 
b. Ismâil ar GA.L./I/157- 
Bukhâri. 160. 
comm. İrshâd as- oShihâb-addin Ah- 'd. 1517. 
Sâri fi Sharh al- mad al-Kastal- 
Bukhâri. lâni. 
comm. Tuhfat al- oZakariyâ al-Anşâri. od. 1520. 
Bârı. 
comm. 'Umdat Mahmüd b. A. b. d.ıa4şı. 
al-Kâri” fi Sharh Müsâ al-'Aini. 
al-Bukhâri. 
comm. Fath al- Shihâb-addinAbü'l d. 1448. 
Bâri fi Sharh al- Fadi Ahmad al- 
Bukhâri. “Askallâni-called 
Ibn Hajar. 
aş-Şahih. Abü'l Husain Mus- od. 875. 
lim b. al-Hajjâj G.A.L./1/160. 
al-Kushairi. ie 
comm. al-Minhâj oMuhyi-addin Abü Od.1277. J 
fiSharh Muslim b. Zakariyâ Yahyâ 
al-Hajjâj. an-Nawavwi, 
as-Sunan. Abü Oo 'Abdallah d. 886. 
Muh. b. Yazidb. G.A.L./1/163 
Mâjah al-Kazwini. 
al-Jâmi' aş-Şahih. oo Abü Isâ Muh. b. b.d. 8gz. 
“Isâ at-Tirmidhi. * G.A.L./1/161-2. 
as-Sunan. Abü Dâ'üd Sulai- od. 888, 
mân b. Ash'ath G.A.L./1/16r. 
al-Azdı. 
as-Sunan. Abü “Abdar-Rah- d.gıs. 
mân an-Nasâi, OGA.L./1/162-3. 
Jam' an-Nihâyah “Abdallah b. Sa'd d.1276. 
fi bad” al-Khair b. Abi Jamrah. GA.L./1/1539. 
wa'l Ghâyah- < 
abridgment of al- 
Bukhârı. 
at-Tajrid aş-Şarih (oShihâb-addinAbü'- Od. 1487. 
Hahâdith al- Jâmi' “Abbâs Ahmad b. 
aş-Şahih—abridg- Ahmad b. 'Ab- 


ı The works classifled under 4adifk on this page belong to a sub-branch of 
the subject dealing with the prophet ; see Eneycl. of Islam, Vel. 1, p. 538. There 
are other very popular works on the prophet which cannot be classifeed under 
zadih, such as the Siret al-Halabiyah (G.A.L., TI (3097), Sirat Ibn Sayyid an-Nâs 
(GAL, IL/71), the Kaşidat al-Hamziyah (G.A.L., 1 (266) and the Burdah (GAL, 
4 (264-266) with.its many commentarles. 
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Tütle 


Mashârik al-Anwâr 
“alâ Şahâh al- 
Athâr fi Tafsir 
Gharib al-Hadith. 

al-Arba'in 


comm. 
Mubin. 
comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in o (called 
Futübhât al-Wah- 
biyah). 

comm. al-Majâlis 
as-Saniyah WE 
Kalâm 'alâ'l-Ar- 
ba'in an-Nawawi- 
yah. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in. 


Fath al- 


Mashârik al-Anwâr 
an-Nabawiyah 
min Şihâh al- 
Akhbâr al-Muş- 
tafawiyah. 

at-Targhib wat- 
Tarhib. 


al-Adhkâr al-Mun- 
takhabah Omin 
Kalâm oSayyid 
al-Abrâr. 
comm. Sharh Ibn 
'Tlân. 

al-Jâmi' aş-Şaghir 
min Hadith al- 
Bashir an-Nadhir. 
comm. as-Sirğj 
al-Munir. 
comm. Falid al- 
Kadir. 


IN MODERN 


Author 
Abü 'Abdallah M. 
b. Ismâil al- 
Bukhâri. 
al-Kâdi 'Iyâad b. 
Müsâ b. 'Iyâd al- 
Yahşubi. 


Muhyi-addin Abü 
Zakariyâ Yahyâ 
an-Nawawi. 

Ahmad b. Hajar al- 
Haithami. 

Zakariyâ al-Anşâri. 


Ibrâhim b. Mar'i 
ash-Shabrakhiti. 


Ahmad b. Elijâzi al- 
Fashni. 


Uşfüri Zâdah. 


Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b. 'Umar at-Taf- 
tâzâni. 

Radi-addin al-Hasan 

aş-Şagbâni. 


Abü Muh. 'Abdal- 
“Azim 
b.'Abdal-Kawi al- 
Mundhiri. 

Muhyi-addin Abü 
Zakariyâ Yahyâ 
“ an-Nawawi. 


Ahmad b. Ibrâhiım. 


Jalâl-addin as- 
Suyüti. 


“Ali b. Ahmad al- 
“Azizi. 

Muh. 'Abdar-Râ'üf 
al-Munâwi. 
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EGYPT 


Remarks and 
References 
see above. 


d. 1149. 
G.A.L./1/370. 


d. 1278. 
G. AL, /1/396. 
d. 565. 


d. 1094. 
A.L./1/396. 

d. end tenth 
cent. 

G.A.L./11/305. 


d. 1389. , 
GAL. /11/215. 


d. 1252. 
GAİ 360. 


G.A.L./1/367. 
d. 1258. 

d. 1278. 
GAL./1/397. 
d. 1623. 

d. 1505. 
GAL./11/147. 
d. 1659. i 
G.A.L./11/148. 
d. 1623. 
GAL./11/148. 


Subject 


Hadith. 


Title 
Jam' al-Jawâmi 
(or al-Jâmi' al- 
Kabir or Jâmi' al- 
Masânid). 
Thalâthiyât. 


Musalsalât. 


al-Mi'raj al-Kabir. 
ash-Shamâ'il. 


comm. Ashıraf al- 
Wasâ'il 'ilâ Fahm 
ashı-Shamâ'il. 
comm. Jam' al- 
Wasâ'il fi Sharh 
ash-Shamâ'il. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shamâ''il. 
al-Mawâhib al 
Laduniyah fil 
Minah al-Muham- 
madiyah. 
com. Sharh az- 
Zurkâni. 


Ash-Shif&” fi Ta'rif 
Hukük al-Muş- 
tafâ. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shifi. 


comm. Nasim ar- 
Riyad f Sharh 
ash-Shifa”, 
Nawâdir al-Uşül fi 
Ma'rifat Akhbâr 
ar-Rasül. 


Muştalah Alfiyat al-Irâki. 
al-Hadith. 


comm. Fath ak 
Bâki bi-Sharh Al- 
fiyat al-'Irâki. 

comm. Fath alk 
Mughith bi-Sharh 
Alfiyat a-Hadith. 


Author 
Jalâl-addin o as- 
Suyüti. 
“Abdallah b. 'Ab- 
dar-Rahmân ad- 
Dârimi. 


Sa'd-addin M. b. 
Mas'üd al-Kâza- 
rüni. 

Muh. b. Ahmad al- 

Ghaiti, 

Abü 'Isâ Muh. b. 
“Isa at-Tirmidhi. 

Ahmad b. Hajar al- 
Haithami al- 
Makki. 

“Ali b. Sultân Muh. 
al-Harawi al- 
Kâri. 

Muh. 'Abdar-Râ'üf 
al-Munâwi. 

Shihâb-addin Ah- 
mad al-Kastai- 
Jlâni. 


Mub. b. 'Abdal- 
Bâki b. Yüsuf az- 
Zurkâni. 

al-Kâdi Iyad b. 
Müsâ b. 'İyâdal- 
Yakşubi. 

“Ali b. Sultân Muh. 
al-Harawi aj- 


Kârı. 
Ahmad b. Muh. al- 
Kbafaji. 


Abü “Isâ Muh. b. 
“Isa at-Tirmidhi. 
Zain-addin “Abdar- 
Rahim b. 'Abdar- 
Rahmân al-'İrâki. 


Zakariyâ al- 
Anşâri. 


as Alfiyat al-'Trâki. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Remarks and 
lw 
d. 15 
G, A N 7 11/147. 


d. 869. 
Encyd. Islam. 


d. 1357. 
GA.L./11/195. 
d. 15376. 


d. 892. 
G.AL./1/161-2. 
d. 1365. 
G.A.L./1/162. 


d. 1605. 
GAL. lab 


d. 1623. 
G.A.L./1/162. 
d. I51I7. 
GA.L./11/73. 


d. 1710, 
GA.L./11/73. 


d. 1149. 
G.A.L./1/369. 


d. 1605. 
GAL./1/369. 
d. 1658, 
GA.L./1/369. 
d. 892. 


d. 1403. 
G.A-L./1/359. 


G. X L./11/66. 
d. 1520. 


LITERATÜRE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subject 
- Muştalah 


Tüle 


Nukhbat al-Fikar 


al-Hadith. fi Muştalah Ahl 


Fikh 


(Hanafi). 


al-Athar. 


comm. Muştala- 
hât Ahi al-Athar 
“alâ Sharh Nukh- 
bat al-Fikar. 
Tadrib ar-Râwi fi 
- Sharh Takrib an- 
Nazallliri. 
Manzümat al-Baik- 
üniyah. 
comm. Sharh az- 
Zurkâni. 


- Kaşidat Gharâmi 


Şahih. 

Kaşidah fi Muşta- 
lah al-Hadith. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Dakâ'- 
ik-Tabyin al- 
Hakâ'ik. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Dakâ'ik- 
Ramz al-Hakâ'ik. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Dakâ'ik 
Tabyin al- Hakü”- 
ik. 


comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Dakâ'ik- 
al-Bahr ar-Râ'ik. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Dakâ'ik- 
Taufik oar-Rah- 
mân. 
al-Ashbâh wa'n- 

Nazâ'ir. 


Tanwir al-Abşâr wa 
Jâmi' al-Bihâr. 
comm. ad-Durr 
al-Mukhtâr. 

Durar al-Hukkâm 
fi Sharh Ghurar 
al-Ahkâm.! 

Multakâö'l Abhur. 


Awihor 
Shihâb-addin Abü 
Fadl Ahmad al- 
“Askallâni called 
Ibn Hajar. 
“Ali b. Sultân Muk. 
akHarawi al- 
Kâri. 


Jalâl-addın as-Suy- 
üfi. 


“Umar al-Baiküni. 


Muh. b. 'Abdal- 
Bâki b. Yüsuf az- 
Zurkâni. 

Ahmad b. Farah al- 
Ishbili. 

“Izz-addin b. Jamâ' 


ah. 

Fakhr-addin “Uth- 
mân b. 'Ali az- 
Zailai. 


Badr-addin Mah- 
müd al-'Aini. 


Mu'in-addin Mullâ 
Miskin al-Harawi. 


b. Nujaim al-Mişri. 
See below. 


Muştafâ at-Tâ'i. 


Zain al“Âbidin b. 
Ibrâhim b. Nu- 
jaim al-Mişri. 

Shams-addin Muh. 
at-Timirtâshi. 

Muh. b. 'Ali 
Haşkafi. 

Muh. b. Farâmurz 
b. 'Ali Mullâ 
Khusranu. 

Burhân-addin Muh. 
b. al-Halabi. 


al- 


1Two works by same author. 
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Remarks and 
References 

d. 1448. 

G. A T. /11/68. 


d. 1605. 


d. 1505. 


S. 619. 


d. 1710. 
GA.L./11/307. 


d. 1290. 
ar. A.L gisi. 


GA ge. 


d. 1342. 
G. K ii pl 


d. TAŞI. 
G.A.L./11/197.. 


d. 1552. 
GA.L./11/197. 


562. 


dı 
GA.L./11/197. 
d. 17 
G.AA 


EM. 


d. 1562. 
G.A.L./11/310. 


d. 1593. 
GA.L./1I/311. 
d. 1677. 
G.A.L./II/311. 
d. 1480. 

G.A.L. /I /226. 


d. 1549. 
G.A.L. ala: 


E 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


Subject 
Fikh 
(Hanafi). 


Tüle 
comm. ad-Durr 
al-Muntakâ. 
al-Bidâyah 
comm. 
yah. 


with 
al-Hidâ- 


Fath al-Kadir li'1- 
“Ajiz al-Fakir. 

Mukhtaşar 
Kudüri. 


aji- 


Majma' al-Bahrain 
wa Multakâ'n 
Nahrain. 

Jâami' alFuşülain 
fl Furü". 


at-Taugdih. 


Author 

Muh. b. 'Ali al 
Haşkafi. 

'Ali b. Abi Bakr b. 
“Abdal-Jalil al 
Farghâni al-Mar- 
ghinâni. 

Kamâl-addin Muh. 
b. al-Humâm. 

Ahmad b. Muh. al- 
Kudüri al-Bagh- 
dâdi. 

Ahmad b. 'Ali b. 
Ihwlab b. as- 
Sâ'âtı. 


Mahmüd b. Ismâ'il. 


b. Kâdi Simâu- 
nah. 
Muştafâ 

mâni. 


al-Kara- 


AND 


Remarks and 
References 
d. 1677. 


d. 1197. 
GA.L./1/376. 


d. 1457. 
G.A.L /11/226. 

. 1036. 
GAL./1/175. 

296. 


dı 
G.A.L./1/383. 


d. I4IŞ. 
G.A.L./II/225. 


d. 1406. 


There was also a very large number of collections of 
Fatwas for reference such as that of Ibn ash-Shibli (G.A.L./11/89), 
of Ibn 'Abdal-Al, of Ibn Naşüh, of al-Ankirawi (G.A.L./11/436), 


of al-Bazzâzi (G.A.L./11/225), of 'Âlim b. 'Alâ'-addin (G.AA.L./11/432), 


oi at-Timirtâshi (GAL./11/312), of Sa'di Kfendi Hâmid 
(G.A.L./11/434), etc. 
Fikh at-Takrib. Abü Shujâ' al-Işfa- Seep.43. 
(Shâf'i. hâni, 
comm. al-Iknâ'. oMuh.al-Khatibash- d. 1569. 
Shirbini, GA.L./1/392. 
Tahrir Tankih al- Zakariyâal-Anşâri, Od. 1520. 
Lubâb. GA.L./1I/og. 
Manhaj at-Tullâb. Zakariyâ al-Anşâri. 
comm. i Zakariyâ al-Anşâri. 
Minhâj at-Tâlibin. Muhyiaddin Abü d. 1278. 
Zakariyâ Yahyâ G.A.L./1/395. 
an-Nawawi. 
comm. Tuhfatal- Ahmad b. Muh.b. od. 1565. 
Muhtâj. Hajar al-Hai- G.A.L./1/395. 
thami. 
comm. an-Nihâ- Muh. b. Ahmadb. d. 1565. 
yah. Hamzahar-Ramli G.A.L./1/395. 
ar-Raud al-Fâ'ik (OIbrâhim b. Yâküt Od. 1466. 
fl Minhâj wad- an-Nawawi. G.A.L./1/396. 
Dakâ'ik. 
Raud at-Tâlib. Sharaf-addin OIs- d. 1433. 
(an abridgment of o mâ'ilb.AbiBakr G.A.L.JII/ıgo- 
Raudat at-Tâli- b. al-Mukri ash- IgI1. 


bin by Muhyi-ad- 
din an-Nawawi, 
G.A.L./1/396). 


Shâwari al-Yam- 
ani. 
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LITERATURE 


Subject Tütle 
Fikh comm. Asnâ al- 
(Shâf'i). o Matalib. 

Irshâd. 


al-Bahjah al-War- 


diyah. 


comm. Ghurar al- 


Bahiyah. 


al-Ashbâh 
Nazâ'ir. 


al-Ubâb al-Muhit. 


al-Wajiz. 


az-Zubad. 


IN MODERN 


Ânihor 
Zakariyâ al-Anşâri. 


Sharaf-addin o İs- 
mâ'il b. Abi Bakr 
b. al-Mukri ash- 
Shâwari al-Yam- 
ani. 

Abü Haiş “Umar b. 
al-Muzaffar b. al- 
Wardi. 


Zakariyâ al-Anşârı. 


Jalâl-addin as- 
Suyüti. 

Safi-addin (O Abül 
“Abbâs Ahmadb. 
al-Madhhili. 

Abi Hâmid Muh. b. 
Muh. al-Ghazzâli. 

Shihâb-addin 
Ahmad al-Husain 
ar-Ramli. 


EGYPT 


Remarks and 
References 
GA.L,./11/100. 


See above. 
also 


GA.L./1/394. 


d. 1349. 
G.A.L./11/141 
an 


GA.L./1/394. 
d. 1520. 
GA.L./11/100. 


d. 1305. 
GA.L./11/152. 
d. 1523. 
G.A.L./11/404. 


d. IILI. 
GAL. /1/424. 


d. 1440. 

GA.L./11/96. 
and 

G.A.L./11/86. 


The Shâfi'is also had their collections of Fatwas tor reference i 
such as that of Ibn ar-Ramli (G.AA.L./I11/3109), 
Haithami (G.A.L./11/389), of as-Subki (G.A:L./11/88), ete. 


Fikh al-Muwattâ”. 


(Maliki). 


comm. Sharh al- 
Muwattâ”. 


ar-Risâlah. 


comm. Sharh ar- 


Risâlah. 


comm. Sharh ar- 


Risâlah. 


al-Mukhtaşar. 


comm. Fath al 


Jah. 


comm. Mawâhib 


al-Jalil. 


comm. Sharh az- 


Zurkâni. 


Mâlik b. Anas. 


Muh. b. 'Abdal- 
Bâki az-Zurkâni. 
'Abdallah b. Abi 
Zaid Oo al-Kaira- 
wâni. 


Muh. Ibrâhim at- 
“AH b. Muh. ak 


Khalil b. Ishâk b. 
Müsâ. 

Muh. Ibrâhim at- 
Tâ 

Muh. b. Muh. b. al- 
Hattab. 


'Abdal-Bâki b. 
Yüsuf az-Zurkâni. 


5I 


of Ibn Hajar al- 


d. 795. 
G.A.L./1/176. 
d. 1710. 
G.A.L./1/176. 
d. 998. 
GA.L./1/177- 
178. 
see above p. 43. 
d. 1535. 
G.A.L./1/178. 
d. 1655. 
GAL/T/317- 
318. 
d. 1365. 
G.A.L./11/84. 
d. 1535. 
G.A.L./11/84. 
d. 1546. 
G.A.L./11/84. 
d. 1687. 
GAL./TI/84. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 
Fikh. 
(Mâliki). 


Tüle 
comm. Sharh 'alâ 
Mukhtaşar o Sidi 
Khalil. 
comm. Sharh 
Mukhtaşar 
Khalil. 


al-'Izziyah. 


comm. Sharh 
“alâ'I-“İzziyah. 
comm. Sharh az- 
Zurkâni 'alâl 
Mukaddamat al- 
“İzziyah. 


Tuhfat al-Hukkâm 


fi Nukat al 'Uküd 
wal Ahkâm. 


Tabşirat al-Huk- 


kâm fi Uşül al 
Akdiyah wa Man- 
âhij al-Ahkâm. 


Awihor 
Abü “Abdallah ai- 
Khurashi. 


Ibrâhim b. Mari 
ash-Shabrakhiti. 


Abü'-Hasan 
ash-Shâdhili. 
Ahmad b. Turki. 


“Al 


Muh.b.'Abdal-Bâki 
az-Zurkâni. 


Muh. b. Muh. b. 
“Aşim al-Mâliki. 


Ibrâhim b. “AH b. 
Muh. b. Farhün, 


Remarks and 
References 
d. 1689. 
G.A.L./11/84. 


d. 16094. 
GA.L./T1/84.. 


d. 1532. 
G.AA.L./11/316. 
d. 1584. 


d. 1710. 


d. 1426. 
G.A.L./11/264. 
d. 1397. 
G.A.L./11/175- 
176. 


İncluded in the Mâliki collection of Fatwas are the following :— 
Fatâwi al-Kaffüri (G.A.L./11/319), Fatâwi b. 'Abdas-Salâm 
(GA.L./11/246), Fatâwi al-Wansharishi (G.A.L./11/248), etc. 


Fikh 
(Hanbali). 


Dahil at-Tâlib. 


comm. Nail al- 

Ma'ârib bi-Sharh 

Dali at-Tâlib. 
Muntahâ al-Irâdât. 


al-Mukni", 


comm. Zâd al- 
Mustanki". 
cormm. Sharh al- 
Kabir. 


Mukhtaşar al- 
Mukni, 


, al-Iknâ' li-Tâlib aj- 


Intifâ“, ü 


“ al-Furü". 


Mar'i b. Yüsuf. 


“Abdal-Kâdir b. 
“Umar. 


Muh. b. Ahmad al- 
Fatühi. 
Muwaffak-addin 
- Abü Muh. “Abd- 
dallah b. Kudâ- 
mah. 
Manşür b. Yünus 
al-Bahüti. 
Abü'l-Faraj “Abdar- 
Rahmân b. Ku- 
dâmah. 
Abü'n-Najâ Sharaf- 
addin Müsâ b. al- 
Hujâwi. 
Abü'n-Najâ Sharaf- 
“ addin Müsâ b. al- 
Hujâwi. 


Muh. b. Mufüih al- 


Makdisi. 
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d. 1623. 
see above p.43. 


d. 1735. 
5. 1162. 


d. 1223. 
GAL./1/398. 


GA.L./1/398. 
d. 1283. 
G.A.L./1/399. 


“d. 1560. 
G.A.L./(IW/325 


d. 1560. 
G.A.L./11/325. 


d. 1361. 
G.A.L.f11/107. 


LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Tüle 
, Taşhih al-Furü'. 


al-Inşâf. 


Awihor 

“Al 
dâvwi. 

“Al&-addin . al-Mir- 
dâvwi, 


&-addin al-Mir- 


Remarks and 
References 


The Hanbali collection of Fafwas includes.—Fatâwi of Ibn 


Taimiyah 


Uşül al- 
Fikh. 


(GA.L./11/105). 
al-Warakât. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Warakât. 
comm. Sharh al- 
Warakât. 


Jam' al-Jawâmi". 


comm. Sharh “alâ 

Jam' al-Jawâmi". 
Mukhtaşar al- 

Muntahâ. 


comm. Sharh al- 
“Adud. 
Manâr al-Anwâr. 


comm. Sharh Manâr 
al-Anwâr. 


comm. Sharh 
Manâr al-Anwâr. 
comm, Sharh 
Manâr al-Anwâr. 


at-Tankih. 


comm. at-Taudih 
f-Hall Ghawâ- 
mid at-Tankik. 
comm. al-Talwih 
fi Kashf Hakö'ik 
at-Tankih. 

comm. Taghyir 
at-Tankih. 


Abü'l-Ma'âli 'Ab- 
dal-Malik al- 
Juwaini. 


Jalâl-addin al- 
Mahalli 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
al-Kâsim. 

“Abdal-Wahhâb b. 
“Ali as-Subki. 

Jalâl-addin al- 
Mahalli. 

Jamâl-addin Abü 
“Arar “Uthmân b. 
al-Eâjib. 

“Abdar-Rahmân b. 
Ahmad al-İji. 

Hâfiz-addin Abü'l- 
Barakât “Abdal- 
lah an-Nasafi. 

“Abdal-Latif b. 'Ab- 
dal“Aziz b. Fi- 
rishtuh (b. al- 
Malak). 

Muh.b, 'Ali al- Haş- 
kafi. 

Zain al-'Abidin b. 
Ibrâhim b. Nu- 
jaim al-Mişri. 

“Ubaidallah b. Mas 
üd b. Şadr ash- 
Shari'ah. 

“Ubaidallah b. Mas' 
üd b. Şadr ash- 
Shari'ah. 

Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b. “Umar at-Taf- 
tazâni. 

Ahmad b. Sulaimân 
(called b. Kamal 
Pasha). 
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d. 1085. 
G.A.L./1/389. 
d.I 


GA 1/39. 
d. 1566. 
GA.L./1/389. 
CAL 
zi b /89 
G.A.L./11/89. 
d. 1248. 

GA. 1, /1/306. 


d. 1355. 
G.A.L./1/306. 
d. 1310. . 
G.A.L./11/196. 


d. 1427 
G. A L. NE /x96. 


d. 1677. 
G.A.L./11/196. 
d. 1562. 
GA.L./11/196. 


d. 1346. 
G.AAL./1I/214. 


d. 1398. 
GAL, /1/214. 


d. 1533. 
G.A.L./11/214. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 
Uşül! al- 
Fikh. 


Farâ'id. 


Tüle 
Tankih al-Fuşül. 
(abridğgment of 
Fakhr-addin ar- 
Râzi's 'al-Mahşül 
Hi Uşül al-Fikh). 
at-Tahrir fi Uşül 
addin. 
comm. at-Takrir 
wat-Tahbir. 
Fuşül al-Badâ'i'fi 
Uşül ash-Sharâ'i". 
Mir'ât al-Uşül 'ilâ 
Mirkât al-Wuşül 
fiilm al-Uşül. 
ar-Rahbiyah. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shinshauri. 
al-Harâ'id as-Sirâ- 
jiyah. 


comm. Sharh as- 
Sirâjiyah. 
comm. Sharh as- 
Sirâjiyah. 


comm. au” as- 
El 


Khulâşat al-Farâ'id. 
(verse). 


Kashf al-Ghawâmid. 


fi Ilm al-Far&'id. 


al-Majmü' 1 


Farâ'id. 


Tartib al-Majmü' 
lil-Kallâ'i. 


Manzümah fl 
Farâ'id. 


comm. Bughyat 


al-Mubtadı” wa 
Ghunyat al-Mun- 
tahi. 


Author 
Shihâb-addin oAh- 
mad b. Idris al- 
Karâfi. 


Kamâl-addin Muh. 
b. al-Humâm. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
Amir Hâjj Halabi. 
Muh. b. Hamzah al- 
Fanâri. | 
Muh. b. Farâmurz 
b. Ali 
Khusrau. 
see above, p. 43. 
“Abdallah ash-Sin- 
shauri. 
Sirâj-addin 
Tâhir 
wandi. 
“Ali b. Muh. b. 'Ali 
al-Turjâni. 
Ahmad b. Sulaimân 
(called b. Kamâl 


Abü 
as-Sajâ- 


Pasha.) 
Mahmüd b. Abi 
Bakr Oo al-Kalâ- 
bâdhi. 
Sirâj-addin OoOAbü 
Tâhir (o as-Sajâ- 
wandı, 
Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. Sibt al- 
Mâridini. 


Shams-addin Muh. 
b. Sharaf b. 
“Alawi al-Kallâ'i. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. Sibt al 
Mâridini. 

Abü Ishâk Ibrâhim 
b. 'Abi Bakr at- 
Tilimsâni. 


Abü'l-Hasan “Ali b. 


Muh. 'Alial-Kur- 
ashi al-Kalaşâdı. 
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Mullâ 


Remarks and 
References 

d. 1285. 

G.A.L./1/506. 


Â. 1457. 
GA.L./11/225. 
d. 1474. 

S.41. 

d. I43I 

GAL. /11/233. 
d. 1480 

GAL. /1I/226. 


d. 1590. 

G.A.L./1/391. 

d. ı2th cent. 

GA.L./1/378- 
379. 

d. 1413. 

rr /1/379. 


. 1533. 
GA.L./1/379. 


d. 1300. 
GA.L./1/379. 


see above. 


d. 1486. 
G.A.L./11/167. 
dı 


1375: 
G.A.L./11/7161. 


d. 1486. 

G.A.L./11/161. 
and 167. 

d. I291. 

G.A.L./1/367. 


d. 1486. 
G.A.L./1I/266. 


LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subject 
Fara'id. 


Tauhid. 


Tütle 
Alüyat Ibn Hâ'im 
Wl Farâ'iğ. 
(Kifâyat alk 
Huffâz). 


comm. Sharh 
Shaikh al-Islâm. 


Shubbâk Ibn al- 
Ha'im. . 


Umm al-Barâhin. 
(or “Akidat ahi 
at-Tauhid aş- 
Şughrâ). 
comm. Sharh 
Umm al-Barâhin. 


comm. Sharh 
Umm al-Barâhin. 
comm. Sharh 
Umm al-Barâhin. 


“Akidat Ahl at-Tau- 


hid al-Kubrâ. (or 
*Akidat al- 
Kubra). 


Jauharat at-Tauhid. 


(see above, p. 44). 
comm. Hidâyat 
al-Murid. 
comm. Sharh 
“ala'l-Jauharah. 


al-Akâ'id. 


comm. Sharh al- 
“Akâ'id. 


Makâşid at-Tâlibin. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Makâşid. 


Awthor 
Shihâb-addin 
Abü'-“Abbâs 
Ahmad b. Muh. 
b. akHâ'im al- 
Faradı. 
Zakariyâ al-Anşâri. 


Shihâb-addin Abü”- 
“Abbâs Ahmad 
b. Muh. b. al- 
Hâ'im al-Farağıi. 

Muh. b. Yüsuf al- 
Hasani as-Sanüsi. 


Isâ b. 'Abdar- 
Rahmân as-Sak- 
tani. 

Muh. b. Manşür al- 
Hudhudi. 

Author 
himseli. 

Muh. b. Yüsuf al- 
Hasani as-Sanüsi. 


Ibrâhim b. Ibrâhim 
al-Lakâni. 


Author 
himself. 
“Abdas-Salâm b. 
Ibrâhim al- 
Lakâni. 
Najm-addin Abü 
Haftş “Umar b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
an-Nasafi. 
Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b. 'Umar at-Taf- 
tazâni. 
Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b “Umar at-Taf- 
tazâni. 
Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b “Umar at-Taf- 
tazâni. 
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Remarks and 
References 
d. IŞIZ. 
GA.L./11/125. 


d. 1520. 
GA.L./11/125- 
126. 


d. IşIZ. 


d. 1486. 
G.A.L./11/250 
—aş1. 


d. 1652. 
GA.L./11/251. 


GA.L/I/251. 


see above. 


d. 1631. 
G.A.L./11/316— 
317. 


d. 1668. 

G.AL./11/316- 
317. 

d. 1142. 

GA.L./1/427. 


d. 1389. 
GA.L./1/427. 


G.A.L./11/216. 


GAL./11/216. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subjeci 
Tauhid. 


Taşawwul. 


Title 
al-Mawâkif. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Mawâkit. 


Tawâli: al-Anwâr 
min Matâli' al- 
Anzâr. 

Matâlr al-Anzâr fi 
Sharh Tawâli' al- 
Anwâr (comm. on 
previous work). 


Bad” al-Amâhi. 


comm. Dau' al- 
Amâli, (Dau' al- 
Ma'âli li Bad' al- 
Amali). 

al-Ibriz min Kalâm 
Sidi 'Abdal-'Aziz. 


al-Anwâr al-Kud- 
siyah fi Bayân 
âdâb al 'Udü- 
biyah. 

Bustân al-Arifin, 


Taj al-“Arüs wa 
Kam' an-Nufüs. 


at-Tajalliyât al-Tlâ- 
hiyah. 


al-Hikam al-Ata'- 
iyah. 


at-Tanwir fi Iskât 
at-Tadbir. 


al-Matn al-Kubrâ. 


Ihyö” 'Ulüm-addin. 


Awihor 
“Adud-addin “Ab- 
dar-Rahmân b. 
Ahmad al-İji. 
“Ali b. Muh. al-Jur- 
jâni oas-Sayyid 
ash-Sharif. 
“Abdallah b. 'Umar 
al-Baidâwi. 


Shams-addin Mah- 
müd b. 'Abdar- 
Rahmân al- 
Iştahâni. 

Sirâj-addin 'Ali b. 
“Uthmân al-Üshi 
al-Farghâni. 

“AH b. Sultân Muh. 
al-Harâwi al 
Kâri. 


Ahmad b. Mubârak 
as-Sijilmâsi (Oak 
Lamti. 

Abü'-Mawâhib “Ab- 
dal-Wahhâb ash- 
Sha'râni. 


Abü'l-Laith Naşrb. 
Muh. b. Ahmadb. 
Ibrâhim as-Sam- 
arkandi. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
*At&'allah al-Isk- 
andari, 

Muhyi-addin Abü 
“Abdallah b. al- 
“Arabi. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
“Atâ'allah al-Is- 
kandari. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
“Ata allah al-Is- 
kandari. 

Abü'-Mawâhib'Ab- 
dal-Wahhâb ash- 
Sha'râni. 

Abü Hâmid Muh.b. 
Muh. al-Ghazzâli. 
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d. 1355. 
G.A.L. J11/208- 
209. 
d. 1413. 
GA.L./I1/209. 


d. 1286. 
GA.L./1/418. 


d. 1348. 
GAİ/ifezo. 


d. 117 
G.A. i im5i 


d. 1605. 
G.A.L./1/429. 


GA  M1/r96. 


d. 1300. 
G.A.L./11/118. 


d. 1240. 
G.A.L./1/446: 


see above. 


see above. 


see above. 
G.A.L./11/336. 


d. IrT1. 
G.A.L./1/422. 


Subjeci 
Taşaw- 


Wuİ, 


Nahw. 


LITERATURE 


Tüle 


Küt al-Kalüb fi 
Mu'âmalat Ooal- 
Mahbüb. 


al-Kaşidat al-Mun- 
farijah. 


at-Ta'iyah al- 
Kubra. 
comm. Muntahâ 
al-Madârik. 


“Awârif al-Ma'ârit. 


Hilyat al-Anbiya' 
wa Tabakât al- 
Aştfıya”. 

Taflis Iblis. 


Tanbih al-Ghâfilin. 


al-Âjurrümiyah 


(see above, p. 43). 


IN MODERN EĞGYPT 


Author 
Abü Tâlib Muh. b. 
“Alib.'Atiyah al- 
Hârithi. 
Abü'-Fagğl Yüsut b. 
Muh. b. Yüsuf b. 
an-Nahwi. 
“Umar b. al-Fârid. 


Abü 'Abdallah Muh. 
b. Ahmad b. Muh. 
al-Farghâni. 

Shihâb-addin Abü 
Haiş “Umar b. 
“Abdallah as-Suh- 
rawardi. 

Abü Nu'aim Ahmad 
b. 'Abdallah al- 
Işfahâni. 

“Izz-addin “Abdas- 
Salâm b. Ahmad 
b. Ghânim. 

Abü'l-Laith Naşr b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Ibrâhim as-Sam- 
arkandı. 

Abü 'Abdallah Muh. 
b. üd as-Şan- 


hâji b. Âjurrüm. 


Remarks and 
References 

d. 996. 

G.A.L./1/200. 


d. ırrge, 
G.A.L./1/268. 


d. 123 

GA. P  /aö. 
d. 1300. 

G. A L./1/262. 


d. 1234. 
GAL./1/440. 


d. 1323 i 
G. A L. İN /237. 


comm : besides those mentioned above, many of the 
other commentaries and /4shiyahs on this work were 


used. 


al-Aliyah 
(see above, p. 43). 


(called generally 
al-Khulâşah). 
comnı. Augah al- 
Masâlik” ilâ Alfi- 
yat Ibn Mâlik. 
comm. Sharh Ibn 
“Akil. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Makküdi. 


comm. oTamrin 
at-Tullâb fi Şanâ- 
“at al-I'râb. 


Jamâl-addin Muh. 
b. 'Abdallah b 
Mâlik at-Tâ'i. 


Jamâl-addin Abü 
Muh. 'Abdallah b. 
Hishâm. 

Bahâ'-addin “Ab- 
dallah b. “Akil. 

Abü Zaid 'Abdar- 
Rahmânb.'Alib. 
Sâlih al-Makküdi. 

Khalid b. 'Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Jirjâwi al-Azhari. 
b. Mâlik. 
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d. 1273. 
GA.L./1/298. 


Subject 
Nahw. 


Şari. 


Tüle 
Tashil al-Fawâ'id. 


al-Azhariyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Azhariyah. 


Katr an-Nadâ wa 
Ball aş-Şadâ. 


comm. Sharh 
Katr an-Nadâ. 


comm. Mujib an- 
Nadâ 'ilâ Sharh 
Katr an-Nadâ. 
Mughni'-Labib'an 
Kutub al-A'ğrib. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shawâhid. 
Shudhür 
Dhahab. 
al-Kâfiyah. 


adh- 


comm. al-Fawâ'id 
ağ-Diyâ'iyah. 
Mulhat alI'râb. 


Marâh al-Arwâh. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Marâh. 
at-Taşrif al-'Izzi. 


comm. Sharh at- 
Taşrif. 
ash-Shâfiyah. 


Anwthor 

Khâlid b. 'Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Jirjâwi al-Ashari, 
b. Mâlik. 

Khâlid b. 'Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Jirjâwi al-Azhari 
b. Mâlik. 

Khâlid b. 'Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Jirjâwi al-Azhari 
b. Mâlik. 


Jamâl-addin Abü 


Muh. 'Abdallah b. 


Hishâm. 
Jamâl-addin Abü 


Muh. 'Abdallah b. 


Hishâm. 
Jamâl-addin b. “Al 
al-Fâkihi. 


b. Hishâm. 


Jalâl-addin as- 
Suyüti. 
b. Hishâm. 


Jamâl-addin Abü 
“Amı'Uthmân b. 
“Umar b. Abi 
Bakr b. al-Hâjib. 

“Abdar-Rahmân b. 
Ahmad al-Jâmi, 

Abü'-Kâsim b. “Ali 
b. Muh. al-Hariri. 


Ahmad b. 'Al b. 
Mas'üd. 
Shams-addin Ah- 
mad. 

“Izz-addin o Abü'l 
Fadâ'il “Abdal- 


ği az-Zan- 


Sadaddin at-Taf- 
tazâni, 

Jamâl-addin Abü 
“Amr “Uthmân b. 

““Umar b. Abi 
Bakr b. al-Hâjib. 
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Remarks and 
References 


G.AL./I/27. 


d. 1360. 
G.A.L./11/23. 


1504. 
A.L./11/23. 


1360. 
A L./11/23. 
1505. 


d. 1360. 
GA.L,./11/24. 
d. 1248. 
G.A.L./1/303. 


d.I 
G.A 
d. 
G. 
d. 


d. 1492. 

G.A.L./1/304. 
d. 1122, 

GA.L./1/277. 
d. YE 
G.A.L./11/21. 
d. ışth cent. 


d. 1257. 
GA.L./1/283. 


d. 1390. 
G.A.L. Ela 
d. 12 

GA.L. > 17303. 


LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subjeci 
Şart. 


Title 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shâfiyah. 
comm. Manâhij 
al-Kâfıyah Hi 
Sharh ash- 
Shâfiyah. 

Lâmiyat al-Af'al. 


Balâghah. Talkhiş al-Miftâh. 


Lughahb. 


comm. al-Mutaw- 
wal. 


Miftâh al-'Ulüm. 


comm. on the 3rd 
part which deals 
with ma'ğni and 
bayân (pts. Tand 
2 deal with şarf 
and nahw). 
comm. on the 3rd 
part which deals 
with ma'âni and 
bayân (pts. 1 and 
2 deal with şarf 
and nahw). 

al-Jauhar- al-Mak- 
nün fi thalâthat 
Funün. 

Uküd al-Jumân 
(Urjüzah). 

Manzümat 
Shihnah. 


Ibn 
as-Samarkandiyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 

“Işâm. 

comm. on the 

Mutawwal called 

Mukhtaşar Sa'd. 
Asâs al-Balâghah. 


Author 
Rağı-addin al-Aste- 
rabâdhi. 
Zakariyâ al-Anşâri. 


Jamâl-addin Muh. 
b. 'Abdallah b. 
Mâlik at-Tâ'i. 

Jalâl-addin Abü'- 
Ma'âli b. 'Umar 
al-Khatib al-Kaz- 
wini, 


Sa'd-addin at-Taf- 


tazâni. 

Yüsuf b. Abi Bakr 
b. Muh. as-Sak- 
kâki. 


Sa'd-addin at-Taf- 
tazânı. 


as-Sayyid ash-Sha- 
rif al-Jurjâni. 


aş-Şadr b. 'Abdar- 
Rahmân al-Akh- 
dari. 

Jalâl-addin. as- 
Suyüti. 


Abü'-Walid Muh. 


Muh. b. Mahmüd. 
b. ash-Shihnah. 
Abü'l Kâsim b. Abi 

Bakr al-Laithi as- 
Samarkandı. 
Jamâl-addin al-Is- 
farâ'ini. 
Sa'd-addin at-Taf- 
tazâni. 


Abü'l-Kâsim Mah- 
müd b. Umar az- 
Zamakhshari. 
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d. 1287. 

G.ATL. Ta /305. 
. I520. 

G.AL /1/305. 


d. 1273. 
G.A.L./1/300. 


d. 1338. 
GA.L./11/22 
and 
GA.L./1/295. 
d. 1390. 
GAL. JiTj215. 
d. 1229. 
GA.L./1/294. 


GA.L./1/294. 


DA 


. 1413. 
mA.L./1/294. 


2 
.A.L./11/356. 


 TE/rs6. 


JI/rşr- 


.I 83. 
.A.L,  M/rg4. 


d. 1598. 
GA.L./11/194. 
see above. 


d. 114 
G.A. iz 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 
Lughah. 


Wagd'. 


“Arüğd and 


Kâfiyah, 


Tüle 
Tâj al-Lughah wa 
Şahâh al-Arabi- 
yah. 
al-Kâmüs. 


Mukhtâr aş-Şahâh. 
al-Mişbâh al-Munir. 


al-Muzhir fi “Ulüm 
al-Lughah. 

Faşih SE -Lughat'ı- 
“Arabiyah. 


Fikh al-Lughah wa 
Sirral-“Arabiyah. 

Adab al-Kâtib. 

Risâlat al-Wad'iyah 
al“Adudiyah. 


comm. Sharh as- 
Samarkandi. 


comm. Sharh 
“Işâm-addin. 
“Unküd al-Jawâhir. 
“Arüğ al-Andalusi. 
comm. Fath an- 
Nuküd fi Sharh 


al-“Arüd. 
al-Kâfi fi 'Ilmai al 


“Arüd wal-Kawâfi. 


ar-Râmizah Ooash- 
Shâfiyah fi TIlm 
al“Arüd wal-Kâ- 

© fiyah (or al-Kaşi- 
dat al- Khazra- 
jiyah). 


Awhor 
Abü Naşr Ismâ'l b. 
ezani al- Jau- 


har 

Abü't- “Tahir Muh.b. 
Ya'küb al-Firü- 
zâbâdi. 

Muh. b. Abi Bakr b. 
“Abdal-Kâdir ar- 
Râzi. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
“AN al- Mukri” al- 


Faiyümi. 
Jalâl-addin as- 

Suyüti. 
Abü'İ-Abbâs Ah- 


mad b. Yahyâ 
Tha'lab. 

Abü Manşür “Ab- 
dal-Malik b. Muh. 
b.Iİsmâilath- Tha- 
“âlibi, 

Abü Muh. Adballah 
b. Muslim b. Ku- 
taibah. 

“Adud-addin “Ab- 
dar-Rahmân b. 
Ahmad al-İji. 

Abü'-Kâsim al- 
Laithi as-Samar- 
kandi. 

“Isâm-addin Ibrâ- 
him b. Muh. b. 
“Arabshah al-Is- 
İarâ'ini. 

“Alâ'-addin “AH b. 
Muh. al-Kushji. 


Abü “Abdallah Muh. 


Abü'-Jaish 
Anşâri. 

“Abdal-Muhsin al- 
Kaisari. 


Ahmad b. 'Abbâdb. 
Shu'aibal-Kinâ'i. 

Diya'-addin Muh. 
al-Khazraji. 


al- 
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d. 1002. 

G.A.L./1/128, 


d. I4I4. 
G.A.L./11/183. 


d. 1320c. 
G.A.L./II/201. 


d. 1368. 
G.A.L./11/25. 
d. 1505. 
G.A.L./11/155. 
d. go4. 
GA.L./1/118. 


d. 8809. 
GAL./I/122. 
/11/208. 
.L./11/208. 
1537. 

AL L./11/208. 


d. 1474. 
G.A.L./11/235. 
d. 1229. 
G.A.L./1/310. 


d. ı3th cent. 
G.A.L./1/310. 


Ğ AT 
27. 

d. 1228. 

GA.L./I/31z. 


LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subjeci 


“Arüd and 
Kâfyah. 


Mantik. 


“Title 


A yihor 


comm. Fath Rabb Zakariyâal- Bae 


al-Bariyah bi 
Sharh al-Kaşidat 
al-Khazrajiyah. 
comm. al-“Üyün 
al-Fâkhirah al- 


Ghâmizah o'alâ 
Khabâya ar- 
Râmizah. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Gharanâti. 


as-Sullam al-Mur- 
aunak (see above, 
Pp. 44). 
comm. Sharh as- 
Sullam. 
comm. Sharh al- 
Mallawi. 


1 al-İsâghüji. 


comm. Sharh 
Shaikh al-Islâm. 

comm. al-Fawâ'id 
al-Fanâriyah. 


comm. Sharh 
İsâghüji. 

Mukhtaşar f'İ- 
Mantik. 


Tahdhib alkMantik 
wal-Kalâm. 


comm. Tahdhib 
fi Sharh at-Tah- 
dhib. 
ash-Shamsiyah fl 
Kawâ'id al-Man- 
tikiyah. 
comm. Tahrir al- 
Kawâ'id al-Man- 
tikiyah fi Sharh 
ar-Risâlah  ash- 
Shamsiyah. 


Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Abi Bakr b. ad- 
Damâmini. 


as-Sayyid ash-Sha- 
nt Abü'-Kâsim 
Muh. as-Sabti. 

aş-Şadr b. 'Abdar- 
Rahmân b. al- 
Wali al-Akhdari. 

by author himseli. 


Ahmad b. 'Abdal- 
Fattâh b. Yüsuf 
b. “Umar al-Mu- 
firi al-Mallawi. 

Athir-addin Mufad- 
dal b. “Umar al- 
Abhari, 

Zakariyâ al-Anşâri, 


Shams-addin Ah- 
mad (Muh), b. 


Hamzah al-Fanâri. 


Husâm-addin o al- 
Hasan al-Kâti. 
Abü 'Abdaliah Muh. 

b. Yüsuf al- Has- 
ani as-Sanüsi. 
Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b. “Umar at-Taf- 
tazâni. 
“Ubaidallah b. Fad- 
lallah al-Khabişi 
Fakhr-addin. 
Najm-addin “Ali b. 
“Umar al-Kazwi- 
ni al-Kâtibi. 
Kutb-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. ar-Râzi at- 
Tahtâni. 


Remarks and 
Reference 

d. 1520. 

GA.L./1/312. 


d.ı 
G.AA NE 
dı 


534 
GAL. L/338- 
6. 


35 
GAL. /11/355— 
ki 


Jab. I 77:7000 
11/278-280. 

d. 1264. 

GAL. Vi /464. 


d. 1520 


GAL./1/465. 


d. 1430. 
GA.L./1/465. 
Ğ A P Vi Zn 
d. 1486. 
GAL./II/as1. 


d. 1389. 
G. AE “1218. 


d. 1640. 
G.A.L./11/215. 
d. 1276. 
G.A.L./1/466. 


d. 1304. 
G.A.L./1/466. 


1The MacDonald Presentatton Volume, Princeton, 1933, PP. 73-85. Article 
by E. Calverley. 
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Subject 
Mantik 


Hisâb.! 


1 Also referred to o 


Tüle 
com. Sharh aslı- 
Shamsiyah. 

Matâli“al-Anwâr #l 
Mantik. 


comm. Lawâmi' 
al-Asrâr fi Sharh 
Matâli'al-Anwâr, 

al-Luma' fi 'Tlm al- 
Hisâb. 


al-Wasilah. 
Nuzhat an-Nuzzir. 


Manzümat Ibn al- 
Hâ'im. 


Nuzhat al-Ahbâb fi 
Ta'rif al-Hisâb, 

Tuhfat al- Ahbâb fi 
“İlm al-Hisâb. 


Khulâşat al-Hisâb. 


ad-Durrah al-Baida' 
fi Husn al-Funün 
wal-Ashyâ”, 
(WI Hisâb wal- 
Farâ'id wal- 
Waşâya). 
comm. Sharh ad- 
Durrahal- Baidö, 
Manzümat al- Akh- 
gari fİ-Hisâb, 
Talkhiş fi “Amal al- 
Hisâb. il 


1/390, ine 10. 


ccasionally as “ilm GE Gk 


Awihor 
Sa'd-addin at-Taf- 
tazânı. 
Sirâj-addin Abü'th- 
Thanâ* Mahmüd 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Urmawi. 
Kutb-addin Muh. b. 
Muh ar-Râzi at- 
Tahtâni. 
Shihâb-addin Abü'l- 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Hâ'im al- 
Faradi, 
Shihâb-addin Abü'l- 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Hâ'im al- 
Faragğı, 
Shihâb-addin Abü'J- 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Hâ'im al- 
Faradı. 
Shihâb-addin Abü”l- 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Ha'im al- 
Faradi. 
Bahâ'-addin Muh. 
ash-Shanshüri, 
Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Mâridini. 
Bahâ'-addin Muh. b. 
Husain “Abdaş- 
Şamad al-Hârithi 
al“Âmuli. 
aş-Şadr b. “Abdar- 
Rahmân b. al 
Wali aş-Şâlih as- 
yi aş- Şaghir 
b. Muh. al-Akh- 
dari, 
by author himselk, 


by above, 
Abü'l-“Abbâs Ah- 
mad b. Muh. b. 


“Uthmân al- Âzdi, 
b. al-Banna” 
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References 
d. 1389. 
G.A.L. /1/466. 
d. 1283. 
GAL, /1/467. 


d. 1364. 
GA.L./1/467. 


d.I5I2. 
GA.L./11/125. 


d. IŞI2, 
G.A.L./11/126. 


d. 1587. 

GA.L./1I/125. 

d. end ışth 

cent.c. 

Er L./11/167. 
.1621. 

Ğ A.L./11/415. 


d. 1334. 
G.A.L./11/356. 


d. 1321. 
GA L./W/255. 


see for example, al-Jab., 
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Subject 
Hisâb. 


Jabr wa 
Mukâ- 
balah.! 


Mikât wa 


Hai'ah. 


Tile 
comm. Sharh Tal- 
khiş b. al-Bannâ”. 


Kashf al-Ghilbâb 
'an Ilmal-Hisab. 


Kashi as-Asrâr 'an 
“Ilim al-Hurüf al- 
Ghubâr. 


al-Ürjüzah al-Yâsa- 
miniyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Urjüzah al-Yâsa- 
miniyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Urjüzah al-Yâsa- 
miniyah. 


al-Mukni'. 


comm. Sharh. al- 
Mukni'. 


Lakt (oal-Jawâhir 
fW-Khutüt wad- 
Dawâ'ir. 

Dakâ'ik al-Hakâ'ik 
fi Ma'Tifat Hisâb 
ad-Daraj owad- 
Dakâ'ik. 

ar-Risâlah al-Fat- 
hiyah fil “Amal 
al-Jaibiyah. 

Wasilat at-Tullâb 
fü Ma'rifat al- 
Aukât bi'l Hisâb. 


Kifâyat al-Kunü 


il 
Rub' 
tarât. 


“Amal bi'r- 
al-Mukan- 


Author 

Abü'-Hasan 'Alib. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
“Ali al-Kurashi al- 
Kalaşâdi. 

Abü'-Hasan 'Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
“Alial-Kurashial- 
Kalaşâdi. 

Abü'l-Hasan “Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
“Alial-Kurashi al- 
Kalaşâdi. 

Abü 'Abdallah b. 
Hajjâj al-Adrini 
b. al-Jâsamini, 

Abü'l-Hasan 'Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
“Altal-Kurashi al- 
Kalaşâdi. 

Shihâb-addin Abü'l 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Hâ'im al- 
Faragdi. 

Shihâb-addin Abü'- 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Hâ'im al- 
Yaradı. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Mâridini. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Mâridini, 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al Mâridini. 


Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Mâridini. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Mub. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Mâridini. 


Remarks and 
Reference 

d. 1486. 

GAL. /11/266. 


d. 1203. 
GA.L./1/471. 


d. 1486. 
GA.L./11/266. 


d. Işız. 
GA.L./1/471. 


d.I5IZ. 
G.A.L./11/125. 


d.endişth 
cent. c. 


GAL./1/167. 
G.AL./11/168. 


G.A.L./11/167. 
G.A.L./11/167. 


G.AL./T/168. 


* Article in Eneye. of Islam : Djabr wa'l-Mukâbalah, Vol. 1, p. 989. Suter 
states that the term Mukâbalah had fallen into disuse but it is used tbroughout 
al-Jabarti and by later authors. 
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Subject 


Tütle 


Mikât wa al-Matlab fl 'Amal 


Hai'ah. 


Hikmah. 


bir-Rub' al-Mu- 
jaiyab. 


Zâd al-Musâfir fi 
Rasm Kbutüt 
Fadi ad-Dâ'ir. 

ad-Durr al-Manthür 
fil “Amal bi'r- 
Rub' ad-Dustür. 

al-Mulakhkhaş fWI- 
Hai'ah. 


comm. Sharh 
Kâdi Zâdah. 


al-Hidâyah min ad- 
Dalâlah fi Ma“ 
rifat al-Wakt wa'l 
Kiblah bi Ghair 
Alah. 

Dustür Uşül Tim al- 
Mikât wa Natijat 
an-Nazar fi Tah- 
rir al-Aukât. 

Taudih Nazm ar- 
Risalah al-Fat- 
hiyah; 
comm. on ar-Ris- 
âlah al-Fathiyah 
fvl Amalal-Jaib- 
iyalı (see above). 


Hidâyat al- 
Hikmah. 
comm. Sharh 
Hidâyat al- 
Hikmah. 
comm. Sharh 
Hidâyat al- 
Hikmah. 


Hikmat al-'Ain. 


comm. Sharh 
İlikmat al-'Ain. 
al-Ishârat. 


Awthor 
Muh. b. Muh. b. Ah- 
mad b. Muh. 
Badr-addin Sibt 
al-Mâridini. 
Shihâb-addin Abü'l- 
“Abbâs Ahmad b. 
Rajab al-Majdi. 
“Abdallah b. Khalil 
b. Yüsuf al-Mâri- 
dini Jamâl-addin. 
Mahmüd b. Muh. 
“Umar al-Jagh- 


mini al-Khwârizmi. 


Müsâ b. Mahmüd 
ar-Rümi Oo Kâdi 
Zâdah. 

Shihâb-addin Ah- 
mad b. Ahmad b. 
Salâmah al-Kal- 
yübi. 


Ridwân Efendi al- 
Falaki ar-Razzâz. 


“Ali b. Muh. b. 'Ali 
b. Ghânim. 


Athir-addin Mufag- 
gal b. 'Umar al- 
Abhari, 

Ahmad Zâdah b. 
Mahmüd al- 
Harawi. 

Mir Husain al- Mai- 
budi. 


Najm-addin “Ali b. 
“Umar al-Kazwini 
al-Kâtibi, 

Muh. b. Mubârak- 
shâh al-Bukhâri. 

Abü 'Ali akHusain 
b. 'Abdallah b. 
Sinâ. 
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d. 1527. 
G.A.L./11/357. 


d. 1446. 
GA.L./11/128. 


d. 1406. i 
G.A.L./11/16g.. 


d. 1221. 
G.A.L./1/473. 


d. 1412. 
GA.L./1/473. 


d. 1658. 
GAL./I /365. 


d. 1710. 
GA.L./11/359. 


d. 1593. 
G.A.L./11/312. 


d. 1264. 
G.A.L./1/464. 


GA.L./1/464. 
d. 1475. 
G.A.L. / /464. 


d. 1276. 
GA.L./1/466. 


G.A.L./1/466. 


d. 1037. 
GAL./1/454. 
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Remarks and 


Subject Tütle Author References 
Adâb ar-Risâlah al“Adu- 'Adud-addin “Ab- d. 1355. 
al-Bahth. odiyahfi Adâbal OdarRahmân b. GA, /11/208. 
Bahth wa'l-Munâ- Oo Ahmad al-İji, 
zarah. 
comm. Sharh as- “Alib. Mub.b.'Ali d.ı 1413 
Sayyidash-Sharif o al-Jurjâni. GA Tİ 11/208. 


“alâ 'ar-Risâlah al- 


“Adudiyah, 
comm. Sharh Muh. at-Tibrizi al- d. 1494. 
Mullâ Hanafi. Hanafi. GA.L L/I /208. 
comm. Sharh 'Işâm-addin lbrâ- d. 1537 
“Işâm-addin 'ala* oOhimb. Muh. b. GA.L PT /208. 
ar-Risâlah Ooal- “Arabshâh al-Is- 
“Adüdiyah. İarâ'ini. 
ar-Risâlah al-Wala- Muh. al-Mar'ashi. (Od. 1737. 
diyah. G.A.L./11/370. 
Takrir alKawânin Muh. al-Mar'ashi. (oOwrit. 1705. 
al- Mutadâwilah G.A.L./11/370. 
min 'Ilm al-Munâ- 
zarah. 
Risâlah fi Kawâ'id “Ali b. Muh.b.'Ali d. 1413 
al-Bahth. al-Jurjâni, G. A) L. 111/216. | 
Risâlah fi Adâb al- Shams-addin Muh. d.rI291. 
Bahth. b. Ashraf al GAL, /1/468. 
Husaini as- 
Samarkandi, 
comm. Sharh Mas'üd b. Husain d.ı 439 
Adâb al-Bahth Oo ash-Shirwâni. G.A.L./1/468. 
1s-Samarkandi. 
comm. al-Ma'âb 'Alâ'-addinMuh.b. d.r e 
fi Sharh al-Adâb. Ahmad al-Bihish- G.A.L. /I /468. 
ti al-Isfarâ'ini. 
Risâlah fi Âdâb al- Abü'l-Khair Ahmad d.1 O 
Bahth. b. Muşlih-addin G.AL. /I /425. 


Muştafa Tâshkö- 
prizâdah. 


It is to be doubted whether any one shaikh ever read all the 


above works, Hasan al-Jabarti read nearly one hundred of 
them under various teachers, Ahmad ad-Damanhüri studied 
about seventy under teachers. The shaikhs seemed to have 
read much more during this period than they did in later times. 

For teaching purposes the day was divided into five parts, 
the most important classes being held from before sunrise until 
midday; fafSir and hadıth were taught before sunrise and #&h 
after the fajr prayers until the midday-prayer. The three 
remaining parts of the day were used for the other subjects 
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with a preference for mahw, balâghah and wşül after midday 
until the 'aşr prayers, #isâb and other less important subjects 
after the 'aşr prayers until the maghrib and after maghrib, manfik 
and #ikmah. The morning classes seem to have been much 
larger than those of any other part of the day. 

ALJabarti occasionally gives references to the teaching hours 
of a shaikh and in one case, gives us the full programine of a 
teacher who taught all day,! but it would appear that a shaikh 
seldom gave the whole of his time to teaching. 

A good many students seemed to have learnt some of the 
smulün (main—compendium) by heart before proceeding to the 
#alkahs especially those students who came İrom the small 
towns and villages, al-Jabarti gives us the names of several 
such students :—Hasan al-Jabarti had learnt five mafns before 
he was thirteen?; Muh. an-Nafrâwi,3 Muh. as-Samannüdi,* Muh. 
al-Buhüti,9 Ahmad al-Khaliji, Hasan al-Kafrâwi,7 Ahmad b. 
Yünus al-Khalifi8 and Muh. aş-Şâwi,* all learnt several Ways 
by heart before going to al-Azhar, presumabiy some of those 
given above (pp. 43-4). 

The lesson given by the shaikh was in the form of a com- 
mentary on the actual main or sometimes as a super-commentary; 
the students apparentiy took down the teacher's words 19 and 
checked over their notes with the shaikh's mw'7d in class and 
with their comrades in private. The lessons of the teachers 
must have been prepared and written out and often the teacher's 
works came to be used as text-books.11 

One must doubt whether many of the students possessed the 
actual texts used in the classes owing to the cost of the manu- 
scripts as the majority of the students were poor; probabiy 
some copied out the shorter ones İrom copies in the possession 
of friends and relations or else from copies in the y/wâk library 
as each yiwâk had its library with its official mwghaiyir (changer). 
öome students read certain texts or commentaries more than 


“al-Jab., 11 /roo, line 5-IV (165. He read al-Bukhârli and al-Manhaj before 
£he fajr prayers, the comm., of Kuğb-addin on the Shamsiyah in the forenoon, 
Ashmüni in the early afternoon, Jön “AR after the 'aşr prayers and ash-Shanshürt 
after the maghrib. 


1 Ibid., 1/389—1TI /173—4. *Ibid., 1/367-111/123. 

«Tbid.? TE faz IV İbi Tela, TI /20a2V far 
dd., 127- 41. id., KI /164—V Jar. 

sIbid., I1/259—V /212. » Ibid., III /213-V11 /100. 


9 Note the term amla' ad-dars—" te dictate a lesson or to teach ”—used 
“*£hroughout al-Tabarti, see Dozy. 
“aljJab., 11/165, line 7 from bottom, where a sharh was prescribed asa 
£ext-book for teaching (Zarra'ahu darsan). 
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once, but with different teachers, as is shown by many of the 
longer biographies in al-Jabarti, while many of the larger works, 
especially the six canonical collections of Zadiih, were read 
only in part. 

When a student had completed any one work under a teacher, 
he was granted an âzah which gave him permission to teach 
that particular work, but in practice a student waited until he 
had read a sufficient number of texts or works before he attempted 
to teach especially in al-Azhar. A student received as many 
iğâzahs as he read works and a shaikh eventualIy collected them 
into a kind of document which was referred to as the birndmij 
of his teachers.! When a student attached himself to a teacher 
in such a way as to follow all his courses,? that student was given 
a specific #/âzah for each course of work and a general ijâzak 
entitling him to teach ali his master's courses,3 

Exactly how long a student stayed at al-Azhar before he 
acguired any /âzahs may be seen İrom the following notes 4:— 


(a) “Abdallah ash-Shubrâwi, b. 1092 a.h. received an ijâzak from 
Shaikh Muh. b. 'Abdallah al-Khurashi in the year 1100 a.h.,ie,, 
at the age of eight 5; 

(6) Muh. al-Hifnâwi, b. 110 a.h. came to Cairo in 1114 a.h. and by 
1122 a.h. had acguired a suffücient number of #/âzahs to teach, 
İ.e., after six years of study 8; i 

(6) 'Abdar-Râ'üf al-Bashbishi came to Cairo in 1080 a.h. and was 
authorised to teach in 1094 a.h., i.e, after fourteen years of 
study ”; 

(4) Ahmad al-Khâlidi al-Jauhari began to teach when he was about 
İtwenty-five years of age3; 

(e) “Ali ar-Rashidi al-Khudari, b. 1124 a.h. came to Cairo in 1143 a.h., 
i.e., at the age of nineteen where he stayed for three years and 
received an /âzah in 1146 a.h.?; 

() Hasan al-Jabarti received an #/dzah from Shaikh Hasan ash- 
Shurunbalâli at the age of thiiteen V; 

(g9) 'Abdar-Rahmân al-Ajhüri came to Cairo in 1153 a.h. and received 
an ijzah in the same year also in the years 1154 and 1156 a.h.11; 


!lbid., 1/166-11/56 and 11/26-1V)/ıg. 

* Fach master as it were taught a set of sharhs, hâshiyahs, lakriysor takyids 
which were in turn taught by the student. 

* İjâzah khâşşah and ijâzah “âmmah. 

* İzregularity is the main feature in the length of the period of studies; note 
also that the Ta'rikh Murâdi gives us similar instances of irregularity : “Abdar- 
Rahim b. Muştafâ stayed at al-Azhar for six years (Illjır), so did “ Abdallah 
al-Bakâ'i (ILI/116) ; "Abdal-Ghani b. Radwân stayed for eleven years (111 /38); 
“Ali b. Habiballah al-Kudsi stayed for fifteen years (ITI /209). 

sal-Jab., I /208-11 /155. 


*Ibid., 1/289-11 /285. “lbid., 1/157-11 /36. 
slbid., I/309-111 /17. » Ibid., 1/374-111/138-9. 
* Ibid., 1/389-111 (174-5. * Ibid., Iİ /85-1V (132-3. 
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(4) Muh. as-Samannüdi, b. 1099 a.h. came to Cairo in 1119 a.h. and 
received ijâzahs in 1132, i.e., at the age of thirty-three 1; 
(4) Shaikh Shâmil came to Cairo in Izgı a.h. and received an ijdzah 
in the following year.? 


There seems to have been a certain amount of laxity in the 
giving of ijdzahs even İrom the point of view of the 'ulamd' 
o themselves; they may often have had a complimentary 
character as both teacher and student considered it an honour 
to work with each other, but one reads of one teacher who 
granted ijâzahs with great difficulty3 The Yâzahs granted to 
ash-Shubrâwi and to al-Jabarti in (4) and (/() could not have 
been of much academic value and were given mainly on account 
of family ties or because the teacher had at some time studiecd 
under the father or grandfather of the student.4 

Shaikhs still travelled for the sake of study and for the 
acguisition of ijâzahs İrom famous teachers. Journeys to the 
Holy Cities for this purpose were very İreguent and study was 
often combined with the pilgrimage, but the movement to 
Cairo on the part of non-Fgyptians was greater than that of 
Feyptians to other countries. İj/dzahs were also sought for 
by correspondence, asking permission either to teach specific 
works or without 5 restriction, i.e., to enable a teacher to teach 
all the works of a certain master al-Jabarti gives an example of 
a shaikh who refused to grant #/âzahs by correspondence, and he 
seems to think that this was rather hard considering the times 
they were living in.9 

The yâzah was apparentiy sufficient authority for a shaikh 
to set up as a teacher anywhere except in al-Azhar, where the 
guestion of social position and infiuence played a very great part. 
A professor's son nearly always took his father's place as the 
son would belong to his father's /halkah and would probabiy 
be his mw'id and gain experience during his father's temporary 
absences, when, for example, during the pilgrimage, he would 
act as a guardian of his father's pillar. If the shaikh had no 
son, he could appoint a near relation.” 

In the ordinary course of events, when a student felt that 

Ilbid., 11 /94-1V /152. 

#ibid., 114 /114—V1/218. 

11Ibid., İl /94-1V (152, the name of the shaikh was Muh. as-Samannüdi, 

« Especially al-Jab., 1/389-111 /174-5. 

s Ofazah muğlakah. 

sal-Jab., Il /g4, lines 18-21, but the translation (IV /153) is incorrect. 


" Shaikh “Abdar-Râ'üf al-Bashbishi, for example, was appointed by his uncle. 
See al-Jab., 1/157-11 /36. 
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he was gualified to teach, he would beginto do sotoa small 
circle of students, probabiy his own intimates. This circle would 
gradually increase and would contain not only his friends, but 
his opponents; the latter would seek to ask him all sorts of 
guestions with the intention of tripping him up and silencing 
him while his friends would encourage him; and often this kind 
of thing led to a fight between the two parties. When the 
shaikhs got to hear of the student's attempt to hold his own 
as a teacher, some of them would join the /alkah and ask him 
difficult guestions; if he answered satisfactorily, his friends 
would applaud him and the shaikhs would give their approval, 
if he failed, on the other hand, he would be forced to retire by 
his opponents. Success, of course, meant his being recognised 


as an 'dlim and he would take up his post at some vacant pillar. ,- 


This system lasted up to 1872 when a system oi examinations “” 
was introduced.! 

On the face of it, this system would appear to have been fair, 
but actually there must have been all sorts of abuses especialiy 
where there was influence, not only where families were interested, 
but where shaikhs were supported by the Beys, and also when 
the shaikhs of the religious orders were interested in their mur7ds. 

It should be noted, too, that a shaikh did not cease his studies 


once he became a teacher, but he would still follow courses and 


acgüire ijâzahs ; one Teads of many important 'ulamâ” following 

one another's courses together with the granting of ijâzahs. 
Some reference might be made to the gualifications and 

virtues which were appreciated in some of the teachers :— 


(a) Shaikh “Abdar-Râ'üf al-Bashbishi, d. 1730, was appre- 
ciated for his sublime ideas and his eloguence which. was “ more 
agrecable to the ear than water to a thirsty man,” neariy all 
the teachers of al-Azhar and the Syrian 'wam& followed his 
courses ?; 

(8) Shaikh Khalil b. Muh. al-Mâliki, d. 1767, is praised for 
his excellent teaching method, he had “a pleasant pronunciation, 
a sweet intonation ” and was eloguent. He had no egualin 
explaining the most dificult and complicated metaphysical 
problems 3; 

(e) Shaikh “Atiyah al-Ajhüri, d. 1776, who taught several of 
his contemporaries, was appreciated for his knowledge and 

1 Chabrol, op. cit., p. 69 seg., and 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., Vol. IV /26. 

*al-Jab., 1/157-11 /36. 

* Ibid., 1/262—-11/244-5. — 
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because he spoke slowly and often repeated his words so that 
those who were taking notes could write down everything 
he said; 

(d) Shaikh “Ali ash-Shanwihi, d. 1776, gave lessons on fikh 
that were so popular that the other teachers were jealous ; 
he had a very large following and at times, his colleagues turned 
him out of the mosgue and so he would go to the Sinâniyak 
School followed by his students. His classes were said to have 
an atmosphere of solemnity ?; 

(e) Shaikh Ahmad ad-Damanhüri, d. 1778, was greatly 
appreciated for his scholarship, but seems to have been indif- 
İerent about his students. al-Jabarti says that he used to tell 
anecdotes during his lessons in order to kill time; but he appears 
to have been more attentive to non-Egyptian students 8 

(/) Shaikh Muh. as-Samannüdi, d. 1784, had many students 
because of his sound line of argument *; 

(g) Shaikh Muh. al-Buhüti, d. 1784, used to give useful 
lessons; he had the reputation of bringing good luck to those. 
whom he authorised to teach—nearly all the students attended 
him 5; 

(4) Shaikh Hasan al-Jaddâwi, d. 1787, is described as being 
handsome, good-hearted, eloguent and of irreproachable conduct ; 
his teaching was good and his judgment was very clear, His 
classes were always very large * ; 

(6) Shaikh Ahmad al-Biali, d. 1798, was a scholar of great 
authority ; Shaikh “Ali aş-Şa'idi used to advise all the students 
to attend his lectures 7; 

(j) Shaikh Muştafâ al-“Akbâwi, d. 1806, who is described 
as sober, pious and modest, used to like teaching so much that 
whenever he hired an ass, he used to expound theological 
dogmas to the donkey-boy.8 


Other good teachers were :—Sh. Manşür al-Manüfi, d. 1722; 
sh. Muh. al-Bulaidi, d. 1762; Sh. Ahmad Abü “Âmir an-Nafrâvwi, 
d. 1767; Sh. “İsâ al-Barâwi, d. 17/68; Sh. “Ali al-Mâliki al- 
Azhari, d. 1774; Sh. Muh. al-Aufi,d. 1777; Sh. Muh. al-'Idwi, 


d. 1779. 
Although al-Jabarti does not criticize Sh. Muştafâ al-Banüfari, 


* Ibid., II (4-111 /235. il 
*Ibid., 11/4—-111/237. This shaikh used to preach at the Ashrâfiyakh mosgue 
where his sermons were appreciated because they were agrecable and short. 


sİbid., Ii /25-1V /16. 4 Ibid., TI /94-IV /153. 
# Ibid., TI /99-1V /165. *Ibid., II /164—V /40. 
TIbid., I11/60-1—V1/121-2, . *Ibid., IV /24-5-V1I11 (53-4. 
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d. 1784, yet for some reason, he was not at all popular with the 
students, for he used often to attend his pillar in order to give 
lectures, but no student would listen to him; he had succeeded 
his father as a teacher in the Syrlan riwâk.! 

In the case of Sh. Hasan al-Kafrâwi, d. 1787, al-Jabarti 
shows how this teacher became involved in affairs not connected 
with his work and describes him asa man of great energy and 
activity, but too ambitious for power, and the fact that he was 
always on the move caused him to commit many errors for 
al-Jabarti says “if science is not accompanied with work, piety, 
sobriety, dignity and still more, with a sense of justice whicl 
is inseparable from the love of truth, then it becomes confused 
and is disdained.” The author then guotes an appropriate 
poem by Hasan al-Hijâzi.? 

Teaching was based on the classical method,3 but modified 
to a certain extent in different countries, and one occasionaliy 
gets a reference to the method of some other country being used 
in Egypt.“ 

Reference has been made above to the shaikhs who specialised 
in teaching beginners (p. 42); the majority of the teachers 
combined /adiik and fikh, or fikh and farâ'id or fikh, tafsir or 
grammar, while only a few made specialities of certain subjects 5 ; 
some were interested in scientific subjects the details ot which 
are given below. Reference is also made to a shaikh under 
whom the higher classes used to study.* 

Some note should be made of the respect paid to Turkish 
teachers by Turks. We read of several instances where Turkish 
shaikhs were honoured on account of their nationality.” 

Studies in the other mosgues and schools mentioned above 
were not organised on such a wide basis as those of al-Azhar 
and, apart from the lectures given according to the conditions. 
of the wakf endowment and which consisted mainly of /adiik, 
tafsir, fkh and grammar, certain shaikhs seemed to establish 

*Ibid., II /99-1V /164. 

“al-Jab., İl /(64—V (42-4. 

*ibid., IV /104, last line, 'ald Jarlkat al-mutakkadimin, see trans. VİLİ /232-3. 

“Ibid., I1/210-V/127; Sh. “Abdal-Wahhâb al-Büsnâwi possessed know- 
ledge according to the method of his homeland (Bosnia). Also 1/159-11/39-40; 
Sh. Muh. al-Ghilâni had studied and used to teach hisaâb and mihât according 
to the Maghrabi method. ; 

s Sh. Muh. al-Janâjı, d. 1785, specialised in pisâb, see al-Tab., 11 /125-1V /235.. 

“Tbid., 1/68-İ/165-6, viz., Shaikh Shâhin al-Armanâwi. 

7See, for example, al-Jab., 11/210-Vj/127. “Abdal-Wahhâb al-Büsnâvi. 
was honoured by the Amirs on account of his nationality, wa akramahu'l-“umarâ 


'Bijinsiyah. Also al-Jab., II /248-0—V 193-5, Muştalâ b. Şâdik Efendi al- 
Lâzji, who was honoured for the same reason. 
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themselves at various şchools and, depending on their reputation, 
used to teach whatever they liked, provided that there was a 
demand for it.! 

The following list shows the names of teachers who, in many 
cases, were first-class scholars and the names of some of the 
students, but these courses were open to the public and apart 
İrom the attendance of “wamâ' and students, the Amirs often 
attended. A good teacher would attract considerable numbers 
of the public anxious to get some enlightenment and, as in the case 
of Shaikh Muh. Murtağa, would often be invited to the house of 
some Amir to give a lecture, 


Mosgue Works studied Teachers Siudenis References 
Abü Muh. al-Amâli, Khâlid Ef. 11/57-1V/77 
al-Hanafi. ash-Shamâ'il. 
âs. Sulaimân a)-Akrâsbi. TI (98-IV /x60 
Azbak. Muştafâ al-Marhümi. 11/247-V /ıgo 
Fâkahâni. Muh. ash-Shanawâni, IV /294-1X (279 
Gharib. “Ali aş-Şa'idi. 1/416-111/222 
Ghüri. al-Baidâwi. “Umar b.'Abdas-Salâm. 
al-Bukbâri, at-Tatâüni, i 
Sharh 'alâ&'l- oMuh. b. Zakari. 1 /342—3— 
Hakam. HI /70-1 
al-Muwattâ'. oOMub.az-Zurkâni, 
Hanafi, ash-Shamâ'il. Muh. Murtaa. TI /199-V /110 
Husaini. Ahmad ad-Damanhüri, TI /(25-1V /16 
al-Bukbhâri, Ahmad al-Mallawi. Ahmad al- 
“Arüsi, 11/252-V/201 
“Abdar-Rahmân b. Bak- 11 /260—V /213—4 
âr aş-Şafaksi. 
pa and Muh. al-Bulaidi. 1/259-11/238-9 
Th. 
Muh. al-Khâlidi. ITI /166-V1 /312 
tafsir, hadifh o Sulaimân al-Jamal, 11/183-V (78 
and fiğh. 
“Abdal-Wahhâb al- H/211-V fı29 
Büsnâvwi, Ç 
Ahmad al-Burhâni, 11 /244-V /186 
al-Muwatt&. “Umarat-Tahlâwi, 1/288-11 (283-4 
al-Bukhâri, “Abdal-Wahhâb ash- II /61-V1 /ı22 
Muslim. Shubrâwi, 
al-Hasan al-Badri al- Hi/rı5-V1 (220 
“Audi. 
ash-Shamâ'il. “Abdar-Rahmân al- IV /216-1X /x09 
Jamal. 
al-Mawâhib, o Sulaimân al-Jamal, 
Jalâlain. 
“Abdal-Wahhâb ash- TL1 /61-VI /122 
Shubrâwi, 
Yüsuf al-Muşailihi. TL /6r-V1 /123 
Iskandar “Ali Iskandar as- 1/156—11 (33 
Pasha. Siwâsi, 
Sh. Khudari. Ahmad al-Hamâmi. 1/375—111 /142 
Kurdi Yüsuf al-Muşailihi. HI /61-V1jı23 


: Muh. Murtada taught the fasih of Tha'lab, Fiğh al-Lughah of a ih-Tha'âlibi, 
and the Adab al-Kâtib of Ibn Kutaibah to a student. He also gave him his Skar 
ot the Kâmaüs, see al-Jab., II /96—7—1V /158. 
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Mosgue Works studied 
Küsün. al-Multakâ. 
Mirzah 
Shurbaji. 
al-Bukhâri. 
Muharram. 


Sh. Mutahhar. 


Sidi Sâriyah. 
Shams-addin 


al-Hanafi. 
“Umar Shâh. hadilk. Ahmad Muh. b. Is- 
mâ. 
“Uthmân Sh. at-Tahlâwi. 
Katkhudâ. 
Wasti. Muştafâ ar-Ra'is aij- 
Bülâki. 
Madrasah Works siudied Teachers 
“Ainiyah (or Ahmad Muh. b. Ismâ'il. 
Sha“bâniyah). 
Ashrâfiyah. al-Baiğâwi. Muh. al-Bulaidi. 
Muh. al-Bulaidi. 
Muslim. “Abdal-Wahhâb al- 
“Afif. 
Muh. Hâshim as- 
Suyüti. 
Muh. al-Bulaidi. 
hadith, tafsir Sulaimân ai-Jamal. 
and fikh. 
Muh. al-Bulaidi. 
Muh. al-Khâlidi. 
Bardabkiyah. “Ali aş-Şa'idi. 
Bülâk. “Abdar-Rahmân al- 
Ajhüri. 
Habbâniyah. Yüsuf Eİ, 
Jauhari. “Abdal-Wahhâb ash- 
Shubrâwi. 
Mahmüdiyah. Hasan al-Makdisi. 
al-Baidâwi. 'Abdas-Salâm Ef, al- 
ad-Durar. Azrajâni. 


Teachers 
“Uthmân b. Muh. al- 
Hanafi ash-Shâmi. 
Muh. al-'Ubaidi al- 
Fârisi. 
“Ali aş-Şa'idi. 


Hasan al-Jaddâwi. 

“Ali aş-Şa'idi. 

“Ali Abü Dhikri al- 
Bülâki, 

Muh. al-Hanafi. 


Muh. Hâshim as- 
Suyüfi. 

Ahmad as-Sahimi. 

“Ali al-'Azizi. 


Muh. “Abdal-Mufi". 
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TI /263-V (219 
1 /304-11 /305 
1/416-1T11 (222 


11 /164—V /4o 


Ahmad al- Il/251—-Vj/201 
'Arüsi. 
IV /286-1X /261 


1/211-11 (161 
TI (4-111 /235 


11 /ıs—11l (263 


1/264-11 /250 
TI /95-IV /155 


IV /261-1X (205 
1/168-11/6ı & 


1/288-11 (283 
TI (60-1V (84 


“Atiyah al- 
Ajhüri. 


Siudenis References 


IV /261-1X /205 
11 /(252—V (201 
1/220-11 (177 


Şabbân. 
Muh. Murtada. VI /220-11/177 
Muh.b.Ismâ'-! 

il an-Naf- 


Tâwi. 
Tl /ış-IlI (263 


“Abdar-Rah- TI /(85-1V /133 
mân al- 


Ajhüri. 
II (183-V /78 
Ahmad al- 11/244-V (186 
Burhâni. 


ILİ /(164-V1 /309 
1/416—111 (222 
Tİ /85-1V (133 
11 e 175 
HI or vi Jı22 


1/312—111/24 
11 /35-1V /34 


ILI /354-1V /426 
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Madrasah 
Matbüliyah, 


Muhammad 
Bey Abü 
Dhahab. 


Shaikhün. 


Şilâhiyah. 
Sinâniyah. 1 


Works studied 


al-Bukhârı. 


hadilk and 
fiğh 


Muslim and 
al-Bukhâri. 


haditk and 
al-Bukhâri, 

Makâmât al- 
Hariri. 

hadiik. 


Akh, 


Teachers 
Abü's-Su'üd ad-Dan- 
jihi 


jihi, 
“Abdar-Rahmân al- 

“Arishi, 

Ahmad ad-Dardir, 
Hasan al-Kafrâwi. 

(11 /17-111 (268). 
Ahmad ar-Rashidi. 
*Ali aş-Şa'idi. 

Muh. al-Amir. 
Ahmad Yünus al- 

Khalifi. 

(11 /259-V (212-3) 
Ahmad as-Samannüdi. 
“Ali ash-Shanvwihi, 

(1 /4-111/237not 

in trans.) 

“Abdallah al-Labbân. 
Muh. al-Hifnâwi. 
Muh. at-Tahlâwi. 
Hasan al-Jaddâwi. 
Abü'l-Hasan al-Kula'i. 


Sh. al-Biali. 

Muh. al-Hariri. 

Manşür al-Manşiri. 

“Al al-Idwi (II /19— 
111/272). 

Ahmad Jâdallah. 

Muh. al-Muşailihi. 

Yahyâ Ef. 

Muh. 'Abdal-Muti'. 


References 


1/67-1 /164 
1/317-111 (30 


1/417-111 /227— 
228 


ILI /355—V11f 
426 


Muh. Murtağa, Khâlid Ef. o11/57-1V/77 

Muh. Murtada, Sulaimân al- TI /98-IV /160 
Akrâshi. 

Muh. Murtağa. Muh. an-Naj- TI (126-1V /238 
jâri. 

Muh. Murtağa. “Ulamâ' of TI /199—V (109. 
al-Azhar. 

Muh. Murtağa. “Abdar-Râ- 11/200-Vj/ırr 
zik Ef. 


Ahmad al-Birmâwi. Abhmadb.'ANHIV /76-V111/ 


Ahmad Muh. b. Ismâ'tl 

Muh. al-Muşailihi, 

Muştafâ al-'Azizi. 

Hasan al-Tabarti. 

Ahmad b. Muh. ar- 
Rashidi. 

“Ali b. Muh. ash-Shan- 
wihi. 

Muştafâ ar-Ra'is al- 
Bülâki. 

“Abdar-Rahmân al- 
Ajhüri. 

Hasan al-Jaddâwi. 

“Abdallah ash-Shar- 
kâwi, 


al-Birmâvwi. 166 


IV /260-1X /204 
11 /148-1V /292 
1/162-—11 /46 
1/390-T11 /178 
1/409-T11 /204 


TL /4-111 (237 

TH /60-1V /84 

TI (85-1V (133 
TI /(164—VITI /a4o 


IV /160—V1III/ 
360 


: Reserved, however, for the Shaikh of al-Azhar, 
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Madrasah (Works studied Teachers Siudenis References 
Mm Hasan al-Makdisi, 1/312-111/24 
iyah.' 
Ahmad b. Ahmad al- 1/375-111 /142 
Hamâmi. 
hadiik. Muh. al-Jazâ'irli. I (379-111 /152 
Muh “Abdal-Mufi'. TI /354—-V11f 
426 
Ahmad Muh. b. Ismâ'il IV /260-1X /204 


(not in trans.) 


Most of the teaching was the same as that of al-Azhar, 
but the lessons were given at times which were convenient 
to the public. Friday seems to have been the most popular 
day, but lectures were given regularly on the other days of 
the week. 

Lessons were apparentiy arranged to suit the convenience of 
special students and we even find evidence of intensive courses 
especially under Muh. Murtağa ; al-Jabarti gives us a case where 
“Ali b. 'Abdallah: b. Ahmad al-'Alwi al-Hanafi read the Şahih of 
al-Bukhâri in twelve majlises, the same student also read the 
Sahih ot Muslim in six majlises during Ramadân, 1188, at the 


-im 


age of fifteen, he also learnt the Kirâ'ât in four majlises.* 


History, Belles Lettres and Languages 


History and belles leiires did not receive their full share in 
the intellectual life of the scholars. The historians, /ifdrafenrs 
and poets are scarcely ever mentioned. Occasionaliy al-Jabarti 
gives us the name of a shaikh who read history and adab, but 
his main object seems to have been to pick up anecdotes and 
stories to be retold in society.? 

There were a few attempts to write history and biography ; 
“Abdallah ash-Shubrâwi wrote a rösum&â of Egyptian history 
and its governors up to the time of “Ali Pasha,* and “Abdallah 
ash-Sharkâwi wrote a very small historical work on Egypt about 


: According to al-Jab., 1/312-111 /24, this school was reserved for the Hanafi 
shaikhs but Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Hamâmi was a Shâfi'i (see al-Jab., 1/375- 
ILI (142). 

: a21-jab., 11/96—7-1V (158. Majlis is translated as sdance, and lasted İrom 
day-break until after the 'a$r prayes. 

ç 3 Ibid., 11/167-V (45, Muh. ash-Shâfi'i at-Tünisi, The translation of the 
passage is interesting, “il &tudia les livres d'histoire et de littdrature. Ti aimait 
â raconter des anecdotes, et le faisait avec beaucoup d'â propos; cedtait un 
conteur charmant.” Also al-Jab., IL1 /67—Vİ /ı31, Shaikh Muştafâ ad-Damanhüri 
was fond of history and possessed the Sulak and Khifaf of al-Makrizi, and some 
volumes of al-'Aini and a$-Sakhâwi. Several Mamlük Amirs and others possessed 
books on history and adab but their interest seemed to be that of the collector 
rather than of the scholar. 

“al-Jab., 1/209-11/158. 
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which al-Jabarti gives a very unfavourable opinion!; the 
work is of little value, in fact, it was written apparentiy at the 
reguest of Yüsuf Pasha.? 

Apart from the multitude of chronograms,3 some attempts 
were made to write historical poems, one by Zain-addin Abü'l- 
Ma'âli Hasan b. "Ali on Cairo entitled Hığjaj alKâhirah is 
mentioned,4 while a long poem is given written by Shams-addin 
al-Farghali # describing the pilgrimage of Muştafâ Bey followed 
by another long wrjüzah on the battles of 'Ali Bey al-Kabir. 

The most outstanding historical and biographical work of 
the time is that of al-Jabarti, the main source for the present 
chapter, al-Jabarti received a certain amount of encouragement 
from Muh. Murtada,“ but Shaikh Abü'-Muwaddah al-Murâdi, 
d. 1206, the Hanafi Mufti of Damascus, was principaliy respon- 
sible for his writing the work and al-Murâdi in turn seems to 
have been inspired by Turkish scholars at Constantinople.” 

The Makâmât al-Hariri seems to have been the most popular 
literary work in Feypt8; Murtada used to give an ijâzah to 


' students who read it under him.9 oOThere were instances of this 


work being learnt by heart.19 A few other works are men- 
tioned,11 and there were some collectors of works of literature 
and of poetry.12 A certain amount of attention was paid to 


*İbid., IV /163—V111 (367-8. 

* The title of the work is Tuhfat an-Nâzirin f1 man waliya Mişr min al-Wulât 
wan-Nâzirin ; it has been printed five times in Cairo. The following description 
of the French is interesting, coming İrom one who had a considerable amount of 
contact with them (edition 1281, p. 83) :—“* They are a sect of İree-thinking 
natural philosophers who are called Catholic Christians who follow Jesus.” 

# The use of chronograms was most probabiy brought to Egypt through 
Turkey. Al-Jabarti gives an instance of â Turkish poet who wrote six chrono- 
gramıs in six consecutive verses and claimed that Arab poets could not do the like 
whereupon al-Idkâwi produced a similar set of six chronograms which was the first 
attempt in Arabic. 

*al-Jab., 1/262-11/244. 

*Ibid., II /263—7-V (220. 

*See Preface to the Annals (trans.), p. vili, and the biography of Sh. Abü'I 
Muwaddah (11 (234-V (170-171). 

? Ibid., 11 /234, second line from bottom to p. 236. A long letter from Sh. 
Abü'-Muwaddah to Sh. Murtada Tegarding the history (trans, V /172—ı174), 
That there was greater interest in historical works in Turkey than in Egypt 
is proved by Hammer's list (Vienna, 1820) of works printed in Constantinople 
İrom 1728 to the end cf the century (with a break from 1742 to 1783); out of 
nineteen works printed between 1728 and 1784, twelve dealt with history. 

*Ibid., 1/159-11/39, 1/179-11/89, TI /35-İV /35, TI İ57-1V (77, TE /96-1V (156, 
11/97—1V /158 and Tİ /200-V /ırı. 

*1Ibid., İI/200—V /ıır. 

19Ibid., 1/x59-11/39 and 1/179-11 (8g. 

“ Kalilah wa Dimnah, ibid., 11 (223-V Jısı and 1/397-111/ıgo; Khizânat 
al-Adab, VII j254VT1 (425. 

::Sh: Ahmad al-Idkâwi, d. 1779, had 200 diwans of ancient and modern 
poetry, ibid., 11/57-1V/77. Special reference to the poets of the eighteenth 
century will be made elsewhere. 
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Persian literature especialiy by those who spoke Turkish; the 
Shâh Nameh, the Divân Hâfiz,* and the Gulistân? were the 
chief works read. 

This leads us to the guestion whether there were any scholars 
in Egypt who knew any languages other than Arabic. There 
are very few instances cited in al-Jabarti and those mentioned 
as knowing Turkish and Persian were either non-Egyptians or 
else were connected with Turkish families. Shaikh Hasan 
al-Jabarti knew Persian and Turkish * and some of his pupils 
appear to have learnt Turkish 5; Muh. Ef, b. Ismâil al-Iskan- 
dari5 knew Persian and Turkish, and Shaikhi Muh. Murtada 
spoke Persian, Turkish and also a little Georgian.” On the other 
hand, few Mamlüks seem to have taken anything like a deep 
interest in Arabic, although one is mentioned as speaking Arabic 
as well that he could have been taken for an Arab.s 


Scientific Studies 


No mention of scientific studies properly speaking has been 
made above (p. 41 seg.), and for the simple reason that so little 
has been brought to light regarding such studies in Azharite 
and other circles. It seems necessary, therefore, to lay some 
emphasis on this aspect of intellectual life and without unduly 
exaggerating the attainments of the scholars of the eighteenth 
century, the following references may prove that a certain amount 
of interest was taken in other branches of learning. 

To begin with, al-Jabarti himselt has probably done more 
harm than he would have wished to the reputation of the 
Azharites for learning. His account of Ahmad Pasha's talk 
with three of the shaikhıs of al-Azhar to the effect that there 
were no scientific studies in al-Azhar has been used to give the 
impression that eighteenih century scholars in Egypt were 
interested only in religious studies.* 

: Ibid., 11 /223-V Jısı, 1/397-111 /190. 

*Ibid., 11 /223-V /ısr, 1/397-111/190. 

* Ibid., 1/397-111 (190. ; 

«Ibid., 1/392—111/18ı. But, as mentioned above, the Jabarti family had 
inter-married with Turks and it was probabiy this connection that caused him 
to take an interest in Turkish culture. 

* For example, Ahmad al-Ja'fari al-Jazüli, d. 1782, ibid., I1/77-1V fızr. 

«Ibid., 1/330—111 (66-8. Muh. Et. was weli-known on account of his literary 
attainments. i - 

*Ibid., I1/190-V /109 (not mentioned in trans.). 

*Ibid., Ili /67-Vİ/131. Yazunnu man yarâhu annahu min auvlâdil-arabi 
Htalâkati lisânihi wa faşâhati kalâmihi. 

* Strange to say, this impression is stronger in Egypt than elsewhere ; see 
Ta'rikh al-Kağö' fi-Islâm by Mahmüd b. Muh. b. 'Arnüs, mentioned above, 
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The three shaikhs in guestion,i unfortunately, were not 
themselves interested in science and al-Jabarti reports that they 
referred the Pasha to Hasan al-Jabarti, “Abdar-Rahmân's father, 
But Hasan al-Jabarti was not the only person interested in 
science by a long way, for we find over thirty references in the 
Annals of al-Jabarti to scholars who were interested in some 
kind of science and the story seems to have sprung from a filial 
desire on the part of the author to place his father in the forefront 
of the learned men of the time, 

It must be remembered too, that Ahmad Pasha came to 
Cairo (1162-1748) some twenty years after the beginning of a 
revival of learning in Constantinople, where printing had been 
established and where contact with the west had already begun 


to sow the seeds, if not of scholarship, at least of curiosity in 


western learning. To what extent mathematics and science 
were studied in Constantinople is a guestion outside the scope 
of this chapter, but only after a study of intellectual life and 
education in Turkey could a comparison be made with Egypt. 

Under this general heading of scientific studies ? is included 
the following :— | 


“ilm al-falak (al-falakiyât 9)—astronomy studied for its own sake 
and not for the purposes of “ilm al-mihâi (see p. 42); 

“ilm al-handasah or geometıy ; 

“ilm al-masâhah—practical geometry and surveying (translated as 
trigonometiy 4) ; 

“ilm ar-rasm included not only the drawing up of designs, diagrams, 


'plans and tables (for sundials, guadrants, etc.,), but also the actual 


engraving of them 5; 
"ilm ağ-tibb or medicine ; 
Jughrâfiyah or geography. - 
Pp. 221-3. Theauthorguotesa passage İrom the Ta'rikh ai-Tashş3' by Muhammad 


Bey al-Khudari Tegarding the decadence of learning at this time after mentioning 
a İew great names of earlier times. “Arnüs then gives the account of the con. 


— *Referred to in al-Jabarti as al-'wüm al-khârijah, “ external sciences,” i.e., 
those sciences which were not included in the list of religious and linguistic 
branches, or as a/-'ulüm or al-funün al-gharibah, or esoteriç sciences or arts, 


*Tâj al-'Arüs. z 
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'Iim al-falak seems to have been the most popular of these » 
sciences and we find references in al-Jabarti to a school of” 
astronomers in Egypt during the eighteenth century. One of 
the chief members was Riğdwân Ef. al-Falaki, d. 1122-1710! 
who was so copious a writer on astronomical and mathematical 
subjects that al-Jabarti does not enumerate his works, for, 
he says, his writings would exceed a camelload.? His Z7/ 
ar-Ridwâni which is mentioned was apparentiy a development 
of the Dum al-Yatim of Shihâb-addin Abü'l-Abbâs Ahmad 
b. Rajab b. Taibughâ al-Majdi, d. 1446.3 He also made astro- 
nomical instruments and globes for Hasan Ef. ar-Rüznâmyji; 
the globes were made of copper and after the constellations 
and lines of latitude and longtitude had been engraved in them, 
they were gilded, Amongst his students, one might mention 
al-Jamâli Yüsuf, a mamlük of Hasan Ef. 

Another important astronomer was Shaikh Ramağân b. 
Şâlih b. “Umar. b. al-Hijâzi al-Khawânki, d. 1158-1/459; he had 
studied under Shaikh Muh. al-Birshamsi and Riğdwân Ef. al- 
Falaki. Shaikh Ramadân is described as being most accurate 
in his work; his Nuzhat an-Nafs on the position of the sun 
appears to have been his most important work, but al-Jabarti 
gives the names of eleven others and states that there were many 
more. Shaikh Ramadân always made several copies of his 
writings, copying them out folio by folio, from which it can be 
seen that there must have been some demand for such books. 
Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti was a very close friend of his, 

Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti d. 1188-1774 5 had first of all studied 
science under Shaikh Muh. an-Najâhi and, having learnt all that 
teacher knew, continued on his own. It happened that a 
Shaikh Husâm-addin al-Hindi came to Cairo and used to give 
lectures on astronomy in a mosgue in Old Cairo where he had 
taken up his guarters; his lectures were attended by Shaikhs 
al-Wasimi and Ahmad ad-Damanhüri and al-Jabarti, hearing of 
this, proceeded to join his classes. Both teacher and taught 
became much attached to each other and the student, being 
in comfortable circumstances, was able to invite his teacher 
to become his guest during his stay in Egypt. Thus Shaikh 


'al-Tab., 1/74-1/18o andG.A.L., 11/359. 
* Ibid., 1 /74 lines 20-22. 
“See G.A.L., 11/128. Brockelmann mentions five other works of his. 
#al-Jab., 1/162—11/46-48 and G.A.L,, 11/359. Four works mentioned by 
Brockelmann. 
* Ibid., 1/3092 et seg.—Ill/181 ef seg.; also G.A.L., 11/359. 
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Hasan was able to monopolise the services of Shaikh Husâm- 
addin and under him studied astronomy, geometiy, trigonometry 
and geography to such effect that, according to 'Abdar-Rahmân, 
he became the best teacher on science of his time In fact; 
he even asserts that some Europeans came and studied geometıry 
under him in 1159 and it was İrom the knowledge which they 
acguired from him that they were able to return to their homes 
and invent windmills and machines to draw loads.1 Numerouş 
works are given in his biography, seven of which are mentioned 
by Brockelmann. al-Jabarti gives a very detailed account of 
his father's experiments and of his sundials, which were fixed 
in several mosgues, and he also makes mention of his father's 
assistance in the reform of the public weights and measures, 
Shaikh Hasan must have been appreciated outside Egypt for 
we read of presents of works being sent to him by Sultân Muştafâ. 
When he went on a pilgrimage in 1155-1742, Shaikh Ibrâhim 
az-Zamzami, 1195-1780,? the mwwakkit of the Haram, took 
advantage of this teacher's sojourn there and studied astronomy 
and mathematics under him. Amongst his students, mention 
may be made of Shaikh Muh. an-Nafrâwi d. 1188-1171,3 Shaikbs 
Ahmad as-Sajâ'i d. 1190-1176,* Sidi Ahmad al-Jazüli d. 1197- 
1782,5 Abü'-Hasan al-Kula'i d. 1194-1784,9 and Ahmad al- 
“Arüsi d. 1208-1793.7 

Among the works written by Ahmad ad-Damanhüri d. 1192- 
1778,9 the fellow student of Hasan al-Jabarti, there is one on 
geometry entitled “Ain alHayât and another on astronomy. 
Included in his studies was the Risâlah fi 'Ilm al-Aritmâfipi by 
Shaikh Sultân. 

As-Sayyid Ahmad b. Ismâ'il b. Muh. Abü'lWaf& d. 1182- 
1768 ? is mentioned as having a natural disposition for mathe- 
matics and as having a good collection of scientific instruments 
for which he paid much. Although al-Jabarti does not give us 
the names of any works by this scholar, yet he claims that he 
had a great influence over Shaikh Muştafâ al-Khayyât (see 
below) and that it was he who decided him to undertake certain 
original astronomical calculations. i 

A teacher at the Mahmüdiyah School, “Abdas-Salâm Et. 

*al-Jab., 1/397-111 /ıçr. 

*Ibid., 11/70-1V/95-7; see also G.A.L,, 11/303. 

9 Ibid., 1/367-111 (123. 

#Ibid., TI /75-1V /108-9. sIbid., 11/77-1V fır. 

*Ibid., Il /98-9-1V /163. *Ibid., I1/252—V /201-2. 

*ibid., II /25—27-1V /16—21. 

*Ibid., 1/316-111 /26-28, iğ 
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Ahmad al-Azrajâni! was also interested in mathematics and 
astronomy; he had a good collection of instruments which 
was sold by his heirs. He was a friend and student of Shaikh 
Hasan al-Jabarti. 

Shaikh “Abdallah al-Faiyümi d. 1195-1780 ? was also weli- 
learned in mathematics and astronomy and had many instruments. 

Shaikh Muh. al-Janâji d. 1200-17853 was an interesting 
character; he had been a friend of Hasan al-Jabarti and included 
in his scientific writings was a work on the conversion of ali 
kinds of money. 

Shaikh Muştafâ alKhayyât d. 1203-1788 * who died at the 
age of ninety, belonged to the school of astronomers whose 
names are mentioned in his biograpıy; they were Ridwân 
Ef. Yüsuf al-Kalârji, Shaikh Muh. an-Nishili,s al-Jabarti, Shaikh 
Ramağdân al-Khawânki and Shaikh Muh. al-Ghamri. Shaikh 
al-Khayyât made a speciality of calendars and of the calculation 
of eclipses, but in spite of his scientific pursuits, he never gave 
up his trade as a tailor. 

Other astronomers were Shaikh “Uthmân al-Wardâni, d. 
1205-1790,9 Muh. Ef. Kakliyiyân, d. 1205-1790,” and Shaikh 
Muh. aş-Şabbân, d. 1206-1791.8 

Several scholars are mentioned as being interested in 
mathematics alone such as Shaikhs Husain al-Mahalli d. 1170- 
17569 ; Muh b. Salim al-Hifnâwi d. 1181-176719; “Abdar-Rahmân 
b. 'Ali d. 1207-1792 1 and Ahmad al-'Arüsi d. 1208-17093.18 

The following works seem to have been the most used in 
scientific circles13 :— 


Remarks and 
Subject Tüle Awihor References 
Handasah. Ashkâl at-Ta'sis. Shams-addin Muh. d. ızgr. 
b. Ashraf al- G.A.L./1/468. 


Husaini as- 
Samarkandi. 
al-Munharifat. Badı-addin Muh.b. d.1486. 

Muh. as-Sibt al- G.A.L./1/167-8 
Mâridini. 

ial-Tab., II /35-1V /34. *Ibid., II /71—1V /90-100. 

*Ibid., 1I/125-1V /235.. 4 Ibid., II /181—V /73. 

“an-Nishili had some reputation as an instrument maker, ibid., II /35-1V /35. 

sal-Jab., 11/225-V /153-4. 7Loc. cit. andG.A.L,, 11 (360. 

slIbid., I1/227-V /159. * Ibid., 1/219-220-11 /175-6. 

19 Ibid., 1/290-11/287,andG.A.L., TI /323. 

* Ibid., Tİ /247-V /ı91. 12Ibid., I1/252—V (201-2. 


* İn the various biographies there are mentioned many other works, the names 
of which I have not been able to verify. 
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NE i i Remarks and 
Subject Tütle Ânihor References 


Handasah. Tahrir Iklidis. Nâşir-addin at-Tüsi, d. 1273. 
GA.L./I /508- 
512. 
Masâhah (At-Tufâbah fh Ismâ'il b. Ibrâhim d. 1252. 
“Amal al-Masâ- b.Ghâzib.'Alib. G.A.L./1/472. 
hah. Muh. an-Numairi 
al-Mâridini. 
Rasm., Manzümah fir- 
Rasm al-'Uthmâni 
Manzümah fr- 
Rasın al-Kiyâsi. i 
Falak. Risâlah fi “Amal Kustâb. Lükâ. d. gız. 
bi'-Kurah. GAL./I/204. 


Medicine must be considered as a trade in Feypt rather 
than as a science as İrom an academic point of view it was 
neglected and appears not to have received the same attention 
as in certain other provinces of the Turkish Empire. Medicine 
and sürgery were the business of the barber and of those shaikhs 
who specialised in giving charms against illnesses, but there was 
in use a vast amount of folk medicine which is, in fact, still very 
popular amongst all classes of Egyptian society.! Dr. Ahmad 
“İsâ Bey in his paper on the hospitals in Egypt ? has given the 
mames of two shaikhs who taught in the Bimârislân al-Manşüri,3 
“Al b. al-Jabril d. 1172-1758, and as-Sayyid aslı-Sharif Kâsim 
b. Muh. at-Tünisi d. 1193-1779.* Shaikh al-Jabril wrote one 
work on medicine entitled Saif al-Tal“ although this is not 


* Egyptian folk medicine has never been properly studied. Mr. J. Walker 
zecentiy translated into English “Abdar-Rahmân İsmâ'il's Tibb ar-Rukkah which 
only touches on the subject. Though many of the practices are dying out, it is 
still possible to collect a vast amount of material everywhere in Egypt. The 
recent economic crises have made the people fall back on their old practices as 
the Western educated doctor is beyond their means, while the public hospitals 
are dreaded (see articles in Egyptian daily papers particularly a/-A4râm, 29th 
July, 1931). The writer has even heard of cases where doctors have recom- 
mended certain waşfâf. Walker gives a long list of works on the subject in his 
preface. See also Hazz al-Bilâd min at-Ta'lim af-Tibbi, by Dr. Muh. Bey Sharaf, 
Cairo, 1920, pp. 2-7. Thereis; of course, an extensive literature in Arabic much 
“İf which is connected with'the sciences mentioned on p. 14. 

* Histoire des Bimaristans 4 Vöpogue islamigue, Cairo, 1928. 

“ Besides the Bimâristan, there appears to have been several other hospitals 
Xalso called fakiyahs) in Cairo before the French occupation, there was one for 
women near Shâri' Taht ar-Rab'; there were also hospitals in other guarters 
of the town, there was one known as al-Habbâniyahk, another called a/-“Ajâm in 
:Shâri' aş-Şalibiyah, another in Suk as-Silâh, and another in Shâri' Kaisün, 
but there is no evidence of any medial teaching being carried on in any of these 
Zakiyahs. See Ta'ikk al-Harakat al-Kaumiyah by “Abdar-Rahmân ar-Râdfi 
Bey, Cairo, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 146-7. ' 

* Ahmad “İsâ Bey, op. cit., p. 166, and al-Jab., 1/216-219-11 /170-174. 

“Ahmad 'İsâ Bey, op. cit., p. 166, and al-Jab., II /54-1V /71-2. 

s Catalogue of the Khedivial m VI (printed 1308 a.h.), p. 20. 
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mentioned by al-Jabarti. This shaikh was a poet of some 
standing, and besides teaching in the hospital, was the private 
doctor of Rağdwân Bey al-Jalfi and one of his boon companions, 
Shaikh at-Tünisi was also a poet, and there âre no traces of any 
medical works written by him. 

AlJabarti gives the name of a medical work written by 
Shaikh Abü'l“Abbâs ad-Dairabi d. 1151-1738! entitled Fath 
al-Malık al-Majtd li nafa" al-“Abid which enjoyed some popularity. 
Another work of his entitled Mujarrabât ad-Dairabi #1 Tibb 
which is not mentioned by al-Jabartı, was edited in 1871.2 
A certain Husain Ef, Muhammad d. 1204-1789 * had a reputation 
for his knowledge of medicine, but he has left no written works, 

Ihe works studied in connection with geography seemed to 
have been related to 4adfih as the Buldâniyât of al-Hâfiz Abü 
Tâhir as-Salfi is mentioned.* Hasan al-Jabarti also studied 
geography $ but the names of the works studied are not mentioned.. , 

There is one work mentioned on government (siyâsah) written i.£7 
by Muhammad al-Kurdi9 entitled Risâlat as-Sulük W Abnö” 
a-Mulük. 

That there was a vast amount of writing being done by the 
scholars of the time cannot be denied, but on an analysis of the 
works written and given in the biographies of al-Jabarti, one 
finds little original work and that nearly all that was produced 
wasin the shape of some commentary or gloss on a previous work. 
The following figures show the branches to which belong the 
works written between 1687 and 1797 (excluding poetry and the 
abovementioned scientific works) and indicate all too clearly 
the interests of the “amd” :— 


TajwdandkKirâât 4 “Arüd and Kâfiyah 2 
Tafsir .. a 2 Mantik mi 13 
Haditih .. iz 49 Hikmah .. x 2 
Fikh > 65 Muştalah al-Hadith I 
Farâid .. a 7 -  Algebra,ete. 32 
Tauhid ex 1Ö Jair (v. p. 12) 10 
Taşawwni ir IZ Prayers, hizbs, etc. 6 
Nahw andŞari.. 13 on the Basmalah 4 . 
Balâghah Da 4 gencalogy 3 
Lughah ia 3 Calligraphy 1 
Waj .. - 2 Lexicography I 
Various . 14 


*al-Tab., I /161-11 /43-5 and G.A.L., 11/323. ad-Dairabi wrotea work on 
topography entitled Twğfai al-Mushtâk fi mâ yatallak bi's-Sinaniyah wa Masâjid 
Bülâk. 


!GAL,, 11 /323. *al-Jab., II /188-V /83. 
#“ibid., 11 /97—1V /158 and II /98-IV (160. See G.A.L,, 1 (365. 
sibid., 1/393-111/182. s Ibid., II /61—1V /87. 
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while the following are the names of the most prominent writers 
or perhaps commentators :— 


Abü'l-“Abbâs Ahmad ad-Dairabi, d. 1151-1738.! 
Hasan al-Mantâwi ai-Madâbighi, d. 1170-1756.2 
Zain-addin Abü'l-Ma'âli Hasan b. 'Alı, d. 1176-1762.3 
Yüsuf al-Hifni, d. 1178—1764.“ 

Ahmad al-Mujiri al-Mallawi, d. 1181-1767,5 

Muh. b. Salim al-Hifni, d. 1181-1767,9 

“Alı al-Baiyümi, d. 1183—1769,? 

Hasan al-Jabarti, d. 1188—1774,8 

“Ali aş-Şa'idi, d. 1189-1775,9 

“Atiyah al-Ajhüri, d. 1190-1776,19 

Ahmad ad-Damanhüri, d. 1192-1778, 

Ahmad ad-Dardir, d. 1201—1786,12 

Hasan al-Kafrâwi, d. 1202-1787,18 

Muh. al-Murtada, d. 1205-1790.14 

Muh. aş-Şabbân, d. 1206-1791.15 

“Afif-addin Abü's-Siyâdah al-Mahjüb, d. 1207—1792.16 


Non-Moslem Communiltes. The Coğpis 


The next largest community was that of the Copts (about 
150,000 in the eighteenth century—one Copt to every nine 


*al-Jab., 1/161—11 (43-5. 11Ibid., 1/209-11/159. 

“Ibid., 1/261-2-11 (243-4. * Ibid., I (263-11 (247-8. 

#Ibid., 1/287-11/278-280, a commentary of his on the Sullam of al-Akhdari 
is still in use. 

slbid., 1/289—304-11/284-305. OoOHis hâshiyah on the Sharh al-Hamsziyahk, 
by Ibn Hajar al-Haithami, entitled 4/ws Nafâ'is ad-Durar, and his hâshiyat 
“alâ Sharh al-Azizi 'ala'l- Jâmi'-ş-Şaghir by as-Suyüti are still in use. 

"al-Jab., E/337-111 /60-64. 

*Ibid., 1 /385—408-111 /167—202. 

*Ibid., 1/414-5-111I (218-223. 

1“ Ibid., 11 /4-111 (235, Mwrâdı, 111 (265-273. 'Ali Pasha Mubârak, op. cit., 
V111/34. His Irshâd ar-Rahmân on tajwid and his hâshiyah on the Baiküniyak 
are stili in use. 

HUlbid., 11/25-27-1V (16-21. His Idâh al-Mubham min Ma'âni as-Sullam 
Lori. Hulbat al-Lubb al-Maşün bi Sharh al-Jauhar al-Mahknün (Balâghah) and 

abil ar-Rashâd ila Naf' al-'Ibâd (Religion) are still in use. 

15 Ibid., 11/147-1V/289. His Ağrab al-Masâlik li Madhhab al-Imâm MaâlR, 
Tuhfat al-Ikhwân (Taşawwuf), Tuhfat al-IRhwân fW Ilm al-Bayân, Hâshiyat 'al& 
Kişşat al-Mi'râj, a-Kharidat al-Bahiyah fI-“ARâ'id at-Tauhidiyah, ash-Sharh aş- 
Şaghir 'alâ -Akrab al-Masâlik, ash-Sharh al-Kabir 'alâ Mukhtaşar Sidi Khalil 
are all in use to the present day. 

»Ibid., I1/164-V (40. His Sharh al-Âjurrümiyah is particularly important 
and has been printed about sixteen times. 

14 Ibid., II /196—V /102 seg. His Tâj-al-“Arüs, a commentary on the Kâmüs, 
is famous. See also article on him in the Eweyel. of Islam. 

*s#Ibid., 11/227-233-V (159-168. The following of his works are still in 
use —Urjüzah gl-“Arüd with commentary, ar-Râghibin fi Sirat-al-Mustafâ 
wa Fağğ'il Al Baitihi at-Tâhirin, Hâshiyat 'alâ Sharh Ahmad al-Mallawi “alâ 
Matn as-Sullam, Hâshiyat 'alâ Sharh al-Ashmüni “alâ Alfiyat ibn Mâlik, hâshiyat 
“alâ Sharh al-“Isâm 'alö's-Samarkandiyah, Hâshiyat 'alâ Sharh Mullâ Hanafi 
ala'r-Risâlat al-“Ağudiyah, ar-Risâlat al-Bayâniyah, ar-Risâlat al-Kubd fi 
Basmalah, Shark 'alâ Tajrid al-'Allâmah al-Banânı, Sharh 'alâ Manzümat al- Kâfiya t 
ash-Shâfiyah fi 'Ilmavi'Arüğ wa'-Kaâfiyah and al-Kâfiyat ash-Shâfiyah fi 
“Tlmav”L'Arüğ wa'i-Kâfiyah. 

1 Jbid., I1/240-1-V (182-3. 
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Moslems and one Copt to every seven inhabitants of FHeypt). 
About one fifteenth of their number resided in Cairo (about one 
fifteenth of the population of Cairo at the time), the rest were 
scattered over Egypt, particularliy in Upper Egypt and the 
Faiyüm. The great majority of the Copts belonged to the Coptic 
Church, often called the Jacobite! in order to distinguish it 
from the Greek or Melchite Church from which the Copts seceded 
in the sixth century.? i 
This community seems to have been provided with schools 
of a somewhat different type to the Moslem £w/8b and both the - 
school and the masters who taught in them are hard to describe.3 
The earliest account 4 states that the children were taught 
“ religion, good manners, to read and write Arabic and Coptic ” ; 
they were also made to commit to memory the Psaltery and 
St. Paul's Epistles and were taught geometry and arithmetic 
because “these two sciences are very useful and necessary 
on account of the overowing of the Nile, whereby the iimits 
of the fieldsarelost; so that it becomes necessary for them to 
measure out their land, and by the benefit of the first of these 
sciences they compute the yearly increase.” * Thus the curri- 
culum of these schools, while mainly religious, also provided the 
students with a special training that would enable them to 
follow up with apprenticeship to one of those trades or professions 


allötted to the Copts by tradition.* o The geometry and arithmetic. 


taught in these schools was obviously of a different kind to that 


taught in the Moslem schools and whereas it was taught in 3 


the elementary stages in the Coptic schools, it was exactiy the; 
opposite in the Moslem madrasahs. l 

Chabrol ” states that all Coptic boys went to small schools 
where they learnt the elements of their religion and how to read. 


Sâ: Fowler, Christian Egypt, London, 19o1, p. 189. 

* Butcher, Te Siory of the Church of Egypt, Vol. IV, pp. 322-334. 

*Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 179-186, describes the Coptic muallim and huttâb 
but he writes (1870) at a period when the Copts had already begun to develop a 
new kind of school on the European system and probably the original Coptic 
kuttâb had already begun to deteriorate. By 1870 there were plenty of missionary 
schools and the Copts were among the first to make use of them. Copts them- 
selves rely on European authorities for the description of their schools. Taufik 
Iskâriüs, in his Nawâbigk al-Ahbât, Cairo, 1910, Vol, II, p. 182-3, uses Butcher 
(op.cit., p.397). i il 

* Sadleir, 174e History of #he Cophts, London, 1693, pp. 29-30. This work is 
the translation of a work by Abü Dakn (Abu Dhakn), aCopt. See also Butcher, 
op. cit., pp. 280-2. 

. 5 There is no mention of geography as stated by Butcher, ibid., p. 282. 

“ Macdonald, 74e Religious Atititude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 1912, p. 106. 

* Chabrol, op. cit., p. 22. Also Deseripion de FEgypte, Vol. 11, p. 683. 
Le Kaire compte plusienrs &coles primaires pour les chrötiens conduites dans un 
systeme un peu difdrent. İl existe des rizags ou foundations pour cet objet. 
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“and write and that girls could not attend without the consent 


of their mothers, who sometimes objected. Generally speaking, 
however, the girls did not attend in Cairo, but in Upper Egypt 
they attended regularly with the boys until they reached the age 
of eight or nine years. Chabrol states that the boys learnt the 
Psalms by heart from an Arabic text entitled a/-Mazdmir 
printed in Lebanon.1 

Lane states that the Copts had numerous schools but for boys 
only and that very İew women could read and that those who 
could read were taught at home. The students were taught the 
Psalms of David, the Gospels and the Apostolical Epistles in 
Arabic and then the Gospels and the Epistles in Coptic.? 

The exercises in Coptic seem to have been limited to the mere 
learning by heart of the Scriptures and the Prayers for the sake of 
the Church servicesand other rituals; the language was not taught 
grammatically and was not used for anything outside religious 
practice, and even the Scriptures had to be explained in Arabic.3 


: Chabrol, ibid., p. 66. N.B.—TIhe Mazâmir were edited and printed seven 
times during the 18th century by the Shuwair Printing Press (established by 
“Abdallah Zâkhir) in the years 1735, 1739, 1753, 1764, 1770, 1780 and 1789. 
See al-Mashrik, Vol. II, pp. 259-362, and Zaidan, Ta'rik4 a1. Âdâb al-Lughat 
al-“Arabiyah, Vol. IV, p. 14, and Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie, Paris, 
1825, P. 77 seg. 

'Lane, op. cit., pp. 541-2. İlLane's experience of the Copts was limited to 
Cairo, Also Clot Bey, Aperçu Gönâralş sur V Egypte, Paris, 1840, Vol. TI, p. 139. 
Les Cophtes ont beaucoup d'ecoles, mais pour les garçons seulement; trös peu 
de femmes parmi eux savent lire, and Bowring, Report on Egypt and Candia, 
London, 1840, pp. 7-8 and p.138. Twoneglected authorities giving information 
on the Copts are A. S, Appleyard and R. Maxwell Macbrair, the former in his 
Eastern Churches, London, 1859, Chapters VI and V1I, Pp. 63—88, and thelatter 
in his Skefehesofa Missionary's Travels in Egypi, Syria, etc., London, 1839. 
Appleyard obtained his information from Jowett who had studied Arabic at 
Cambridge and at Malta, and who was sent to Egypt three times by the Church 
Missionary Society between 1815 and 1823 (see Christiamiiy in Egypt, Papers 
printed 1883, London, p. 13, also C. R. Watson, In #he Valley of the Nile, New 
York, 1908, pp. 119-120). Unfortunately Jowett seems to have been too pre- 
judiced against the Copts and his investigations were not thorough. Macbrair, 
on the other hand, made two voyages up the Nile, one as far as Lukşur, the other 
as far as Isnâ, with a view to selling religious literature and gives us information 
about the number of Coptic Schools in the towns he visited; at Minyâ (p. 134) 
there were two schools; Manfalüt (p. 134) schools containing sixty toa hundred 
boys; Asyüt (p. 135) five schools, four of them containing fifty to seventy scholar$, 
the fifth considerabiy smaller ; Abü Tig (p. 136) two schools, one containing sixXİY 
pupils and the other thirty-five ; Ikhmim (p. 138) three schools, one containing 
forty scholars; Girgâ (p. 140) four or five schools ; Nagâdah (p. 141) three schools; 
Lukşur (p. 142) one school containing twenty boys; Aswân (p. 167) one school for 
twenty boys—the teacher was also a copyist of Arabic and Coptic manuscripts ; 
and Isnâ (p. 171) one school for forty or fifty children. Both writers confirm that 
the Coptic teacher was usually blind. i 

2 Encyel. of Islam, Vol.1II, p. 1,oor; Lane, op.cit., p. 542; Clot Bey, op.cit., 
Pp. 139; Russell, View of Ancteni and Modern Egypt, İldinburgh, 1831, p. 433; 
Politis, L'Helldnisme et P Egypte Moderne, Paris, 1930, Vol. 1, pp. 26-7; Elgood, 
The Transit of Egypt, London, 1928, pp. 21-3; and Sonnini, Tyavels in Upper 
and Lower Egypi, trans.. Hunter, London, 1799, Vol. TI, Pp. 163. ğ 
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There were no facilities for higher education in Coptic circles. 
Even the monks in their monasteries do not appcar to have 
engaged in any kind of serious study.! Taufik Iskâriüs mentions 
a collection of scrolls written by the Patriarch Marcus VILL 
(d. 1809),? but they were mostly connected with religious subjects, 
and were probably sermons, one is entitled On Mercy and another 
Concerning those who speak impolitely in Chwrches. The period 
under investigation so far offers nothing in the way of scholarly 

a research or literature done by Copts.3 
Many of the Copts were employed as secretaries and 
accountants either to private landowners or in an official capacity, 
| they were also land-surveyors and collectors of taxes, while some 
* engaged in industry.* The demand for Copts for these functions 
was kept up by the system of passing on the same occupation from. 
father to son for generations; the boys spent their carly years 
oat the school acguiring this elementary knowledge and then 
. completed their training by following their seniors to the offices 
and helping them in their work. As regards their general state 
, of intelligence, Ibrâhim Khalil states they specialised in #isâb 
I but he does not credit them with any other intellectual attainment. 


The Franciscans 


The Uniat9 Church was officially set up in 1741 by Pope 
Benedict XIV7 but this was not the beginning of the penetration 


 Sonnini, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 162, in describing one of the convents, says — 
© © Here, too, they keep their books, written in the Cophtic language, which is 
compounded from a mixture of the Greek and the remains of the ancient Egyptian. 
Though they never read them ; though they let them lie in heaps upon the ground, 
gnawed by insects, and mouldering in dust; they are not to be prevailed upon 
to part with any of them.” 
o  #-Taufik Iskâriüs, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 48-53. 
© aCopts had a reputation for the knowledge of astrology. Mu'allim Rizk, 
for example, was 'AlIi Bey's astrologer (Lockroy, Ahmed le Bowcher, La Syrie e£ 
P Egypte aw XTIJe siecle, Paris, 1888, znd edition, p. 13). o Butcher states that he 
“ wasa man of some learning and particularly devoted to the study ofastronomy,” 
which isan error (Vol. II, p. 322). Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the 
Nile, London, 1790, Vol. I, pp. 31-3, where he states that Rizk thought he was 
an astrologer and could help him to tell “Ali Bey's fortune. 

*Sadleir, op.cit., p. 30; Sonnini, op.cit., Vol. IlI, p. 86; Bowring, op.cit., 
APP. 7-8; Lane,op.cit., p. 553; Clot Bey, op.cit., VolL.T1,p. 139; Lane-Poole, 
/ Cairo and London, 1898, pp. 205, 208, 273-5. i 

*Ibrâhim Khalil, Mişbâh as-Sâri wa Nuzhat al-Kâri, Beyrüt, 1855, p. 22. 

* The Uniat Copts were those who followed their own doctrines and per- 
formed their own ceremonies but acknowledged the supreme authority of the Pope 
of Rome. ' Fowler, op. cit., p. 129. il 

The Catholic Eneyelopaedia, London, Vol. V, p. 356, and Fowler, op. cit., 
pp. 122-3. The Uniat Church was set up in spite of the Coptic Patriarch and 
Bishops; Athanasius, the Coptic Bishop of Jerusalem, was given jJurisdictior 
over all Cbristians in Egypt. Athanasius never left Jerusalem, however, but 
used to minister through his vicar-general, Justus Marâghi. 
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by Western Christians but merely the end of a movement on 
behalf of the Popes to persuade the Coptic Church to recognise 
their authority. As far back as the ı3th century, Franciscan 
monks had tried to settle in Egypt! and up to 1686, Egypt, as 
far as Franciscan labours were concerned, continued under the 
jurisdiction of Jerusalem but at that date, Upper Egypt, where 
they had had more success, was separated and formed into a 
vicariate Apostolic and continued in that status until 1839.? 

The Franciscans at first worked in concealment and established 
themselves in Egypt very slowly ; they settled in Alexandria in 
1571 and in 1632 built a convent dedicated to Saint-Catherine, 3 
At Rosetta, they built an hospice which was pulled down by 
Moslems, it was rebuilt in 1673 only to be pulled down again and 
in 1699 an entirely new building was erected.* A church and con- 
vent were built in Damietta in 1698 but the builder was expelled 
in 1702.5 In Cairo, the Venetian Republic helped to build a 
church and convent for the Franciscans in 1632 but both buildings 
fell into ruins.9 The Franciscans had another chapel in Old 
Cairo which was built in 1698 but the Copts are supposed to have 
managed to take possession of it some time later.” 

In 1731, the Franciscans had nine establishments south of 
Cairo, at Antinoe, Asyüt, Abü Tig, Şedfah, Ikhmim, Girgâ, 
Lukşur and Aswân 8 ; they were settled in hospices or Convents.* 
The work of all these Franciscan outposts is very hard to estimate ; 
European travellers do not seem to have appreciated them, 
Sonnini and Bruce being particularly critical about them, but, 
generally speaking, they must have done a certain amount of 
- , * Hilairede Barenton, La France Catholigwe en Orient, Paris, 1902, PP. &v and 
xix,andp. 95. Also Louvet, Les Missions Catholigues au XIXme stöcle, Lille, 
1898, p. 30, where it is stated that in 1800 there were 5,000 Copts belonging to 
the Roman Catholic Church ; also Eneyelopaedia of Religion and Ethics, London, 
1915, Vol, VIIL, p. 713. 
© S Catholie Eneyel., Vol. VI, P. 293. 

* Guerin, La France Catholigus en Egyble, Tours, 1889, p.agr. 

* Gudrin, ibid., pp. 85-6. 

* Gudrin, ibid., p. 195. 


*Ibid., p. 156, and İilaire de Barenton, op. cit., p. 95. 
” Gudrin, ibid., p. 157. 


kospices viz., Ukhmim, Girgâ, Farshüt and Tahtâ, also Appleyard, op.cit., p. 116. 
»* Hilaire de Barenton, op. cit., Pp. xxi: on appelle hospice ou couvent oğ les 
religieux sont trop peu nombreux pour İaire toutes les observances du choeur ; 
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good work among the Copts for there is evidence of numbers of 
Catholic Copts especially in Upper Egypt.1 

In 1731, the Pope sent an order to the Franciscan monks in 
Egypt to the eflect that they were to seize small Coptic children 
and send them to Rome to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
faith.? According to the reports of the travellers and the other 
authorities, they were unsuccessful but Sonnini gives us several 
instances of native cwr&s who had spent some time at Rome3— 
whether they went there of their own iree will is impossible to 
say, since they may have been of Catholic parents, 

The work of these monks seems to have been restricted to 
religious duties and, except for Cairo, there is no evidence of 
their having ever provided facilities for education. Their 
activities were controlled by the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome* where there was a polyglot press for printing oriental 
works.5 The most prominent name of the time was Raphael .* 
Tuki, a native of Girgâ and an alumnus of the Urban (Propaganda) “ 
College at Rome. He flourished during the time of Athanasius 
and after having completed his studies at Rome, went back to 
Girgâ to work; he was recalled to Rome where he received the 
title of Bishop of Arsinoe and was given the responsibility of 
superintending the editing and printing of the following Coptic 
liturgical works: Missal (1746), Psalter (1749), Breviary (1730), 
Pontifical (1761), Ritual (1763) and Theotokiae (1764).9 

According to the accounts of the travellers, the monks were 
not enlightened men, most of those in Upper Egypt were Italians, 
there was one German at Nagâdah. There were some Frenchmen 
among the monks.” According to Bruce,8 some of them had been 
tailors and barbers at Milan and in Egypt they acted as physicians 


Perry gives a good account of the work of the fathers of the Propaganda 
at Ikhmim in the following terms: “ The Romish fathers, Missionaries de pro- 
paganda Fide, have a pretty good convent there; and have made a very happy 
and good Progress in bringing over the Copts, of and about Akhmim, to their 
Church and communion,” see 4 View of ihe Levant, London, 1743, p. 335. He 
also has a good account of the fatbers at Farshüt, ibid., p. 337. 

*Fowler, op.cit., p. 122. 

* Sonnini, op. cit., Vol. TII, p. 122. At Tahtâ there wasa native cw who 
had spent 1o years at Rome and who spoke Italian well and Latin fairly well, 
and p. 173, where there was another at Nagâdah. Jowett had also met a Catholic 
Copt who had been educated at Rome—sce Appleyard, op. cit., p. 116, 

« Encyel. Brit., ed. ı3th, Vol. VII, p. 641 and Vol. XVTLI, p. 585 and p. 590. 

s The earliest complete Arabic Bible was produced here in 1671. This was 
the press that Napoleon confiscated and took to Egypt with him and placed 
under the directorship of J. J. Marcel (see below). 

s* Catholic Eneyei., Vol. V, pp. 356 and 361-2. 

* Hilaire de Barenton, op. cit., p. 95. 

s Bruce, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 99. 8 
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when called upon todoso; it would appear that they must have 
gone through some kind of religious training! before going out to 
Egypt as they were recognised by the Papal authorities,? 

The position of the Franciscans was greatly improved, how- 
ever, by the third decade of the 18th century İrom the time when 
the Syrian Catholics began to settle in Egypt owing to religious 
intolerance in Syria and to the openings offered them in Egypt.? 
To begin with, these Catholic emigrants were able to claim 
foreign protection under the system of Capitulations that existed 
between the Sublime Porte and certain European powers and, 
secondiy, the Franciscans were only too glad to have their Hocks 
increased by these newcomers ; before the arrival of the Syrians, 
the Franciscan flock consisted of a few European merchants, some 
Catholic Copts, a few Maronites and Lebanese,* 

The Franciscans had a church and convent built in the Müski 
district of Cairo in 1732 through the help of their consuls,5 and 
they seem to have had a school attached to their convent, for 
we have the names of two pupils who studied there. It seems 
that all Catholic children studied under the Franciscan monks 
who taught them Arabic and Italian* ; if so, this was the first 
school in Egypt where a western language was taught.? 

. The immigration of the Syrians was encouraged by 'Ali 
-4 Bey a-Kabir, d. 1773, when he came to power, and under him, 
they ousted the Jews from the Customs and were able to acguire 
other posts in the service of the Government especialiy as 
secretaries and clerks. By the end of “Ali Bey's reign, there were 
some 3,000 Syrians in Cairo alone.3 

The letters given by Sonnini from and to these monks were in Latin and 
Italian, Vol. ILI, pp. 117-8 and pp. 134-5. 

* The monks were sent out for a period of seven years but this rule was not 
always kept, see Appleyard, op. cit., p. 116. 

* Carali, Les Syriens en Egypte. One Vol. in two parts, Pt.I, printed in 
Lebanon and Pt. 2, printed in Heliopolis, 1932, Pt. 1, p. 83 and Pp-105-6. 

* Carali, ibid., p. 83. 

*Ibid., p. 83. 

s“ Carali, Pt. TI, p. 95. Rüfâ'il and Jabra'il Râhibah were the two students 
who belonged to this. school and who afterwards went to: Rome. Carali has 
edited an important document on the first named by Kunstantin al-Bâshâ, 
Rüfa'il was generally known as Don Raphael de Monachis and there has been guite 
a lot of controversy about his origins and İife; the document in guestion throws. 
light on many points in his life which will be referred to in due course. 

» Both de Maillet in his Description de V Egypie, ed. L. Mascrier, Paris, 1735, 
PP. 92-3, of the second letter and Niebuhr in his. Voyage en Egypbte et en Arabe 
(1761-1763) edited in Nowvelle Bibliothâgue des Voyages ancens et modernes, 
Paris, 1841, p. 207, give some reference to various other individual Catholic 
Missionaries in Cairo. 

8 Carali, Pt. 1, pp. 83-85, Cheikho, al-Adâb al-Arabiyah '-Kam ai-Tâsi" 


“Ashr, Beyrüt, 1924, p. 8, and pp. 9-10. Zaidan, Ta'mdâh Âdaâb al-Lughat al- 
“Arabiyah, Cairo, 1914, Vol. IV, p. II, and al-Hilâ?, Vol. IX, Pp. 263. Manyof 
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The Moravians 


There were other missionary efforts during the 18th century, 
since we have the names of F. W. Hocker, G. Pilder, J. H. Danke, 
J. Antesand G. H. Wieniger who came to Egypt in 1752, 1756, 


1768, 1770 and 1774 respectively ; they belonged to the Moravian 
movement and all failed completely.! 


The Greeks 


The Greek OÖrthodox community, which was very small in 
the 18th century and which did not live on very good terms with 
the Catholic Church, had its own children's school in Old Cairo 
in the monastery of St. George; this school was founded about 
the middle of the 17th century and lasted to the beginning of the 
ıgth.? There appears to have been two other scbools, one in 
the Hârat ar-Rüm and the other in the Güwâniyah guarter.3 
At Alexandria, the monastery of St. Sabbas also served as a school 
although not set up especialiy for children as the Cairo schools. 


The Jews 


There has been very little work done on the Jews in Egypt 
and one finds only general references in the standard authorities 
which tell us nothing about their system of education. The Jews 
had their own guarter* in Cairo with its synagogues5 and it can 
only be concluded that certain of these synagogues were used for 
teaching the young Hebrew and Arabic. Exactliy how many | 
were used for schools is impossible to say, in 1870, the Jews had 
four &wilâbs in Cairo with 155 pupils and fourteen teachers and 
four primary schools in Alexandria.8 i 


these Syrians must have already been familiar with schools on the western system 
where there were several in Syria especialIy those set up by the missionary 
societies which had done very useful work. The revival of learning in Syria was 
mainly due to missionaries. İt appears, however, that after the numbers of the 
Syrians increased, they broke with the Franciscan fathers. 

1 Watson, In ihe Valley of the Nile, New York, 1908. 

* Politis, op. cit., p. 109. 

#Ibid., pp. 109-110. Politis mentions three schools on the authority of 
Callimacbos but there is very little information concerning them. 

* Bulletin de la Socifi d Etudes Historigues Juives & Eeypie, Le Caire, 1929, 
Premidre annte, No. 1, pp. 11-19.  Commumicatton sur les origines historigues du 
Ghelto (Haret el Yahoud), by Haini Nahoum, also L'4Awrore. Journal d'informa- 
tfions jwives, 16th year, No. 146, dated 24th December, 1926. 

“Lane, op. cit., p. 559, gives eight in the Jewish guarter; Sonnini, op.cit., 
Vol, ITI, p. 16, states that they had a synagogue at Bülâk ; Cassuto, in his İ'yavels 
in the East (British Museum MS., Gaster No, 716), states that there were twenty- 
nine synagogues in Cairo; he wasin Egypt between 1733-1735. 

*Dor., op. cit., pp. 201-2. By 187o the Jewish kuitâb had begun to fall into 
disuse and the Jewish community had begun to appreciate the better and more 
up-to-date schools of the Europeans. 
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Jews were employed as goldsmiths and silversmiths, many 
were şarrâfs (bankers and moneylenders) and there were a 
number who engaged in trade and commerce,. Hebrew seemed 
to have been taught not only for religious reasons but also for 
practical purposes for Jewish clerks employed in the Finance 
Department used to keep official duplicate accounts in Hebrew 
in order to serve asa check on those written by the Moslem clerks.1 

Jews must have learnt how to perform their tasks in the same 
way as the Copts, viz., by following a long period of apprenticeship 
with their seniors in the offices and shops. There were also 
Jewish medical men for 'Ali Bey's private doctor Was a Jew by 
the name of Elie? 


Education of #ihe Military Classes 

As the subseguent chapters of this work will have to deal with 
the adaption of Western education to military reguirements in 
Egypt, it will not be out of place to touch on the education and 
training to the military classes during the 18th century. In 
a recent book, the late Dr. Gudmard dealt with the attempts made 
at reform in Turkey by the Mamlük Beys from the time of “Ali 
Bey al-Kabir up to the reign of Muhammad 'Ali.3 

The Turkish soldiery had gradually become assimilated to 
the Egyptian population and had taken up various trades and 


crafts. Although there is no evidence of their ever having 


received military training* yet through their contact with the 
shaikhs of the religious orders and their attendance at the 
mosgues, they must have acguired the usual religious education. 

On the other hand, the Mamlüks were educated and trained 
in accordance with their tradition. Most of them were Circassians 
or Georgians purchased when young and brought to Egypt where 


they were made to embrace Islam, were taught Turkish and. 


Arabic, the Kor'ân and religious exercises, From early age they 
learnt how to ride, to throw the javelin and how to use the sword 
and firearms. They made excellent soldiers in the medizval 
sense but they had no idea of discipline and tactics as understood 
by Europeans.5 There is evidence, however, of the breaking 


*al-Jab., IV /170, lines 21-22-1X /7. 
a ? Lockroy, Ahmed le Bowcher, op. Git., Pp. 13. 
© Gabriel Guâmard, Les Rformes en Bgypie, Cairo, 1936, pp. 27-94. 
1 PP. 27-94 

* Volney, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 142-3. 

* Savary, Leffers on Egybt, London, 1799, Vol. TI, PP. 107-109, and Volney, 
ibid., 1/131-147, also al- fab. TI /214—V (135-6 and IV (25-6—V111 (55-56, al-Jab. 
gives us an instance where Mamlüks were specialiy trained for the office of 
kâshif, see IV /26—V111 (58. 
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down of this system during the later part of the 18th century 
owing to the instability of the times, for al-Jabarti gives us 
instances of Mamlüks being purchased and taught the use of 
arms before being taught religion! and of their neglecting their 
traditional manner of life.? 

Those Mamlük Amirs who were on good terms with the 
shaikhs often used to attend their lectures3 or to invite them to 
their houses where they held learned discussions*; 'Uthmân 
Bey Dhü'l-Fikâr, for example, had read the Makâmaât al-Hariri 
and the Tuhfat al Mwlük with Hasan al-Jabarti5; the Amir 
Ibrâhim Katkhudâ al-Birkâwi, who reminded al-Jabarti of 
old times, was particularly attached to religious learning, was an 
excellent calligraphist and had a collection of rare books; he 
used to purchase Mamlüks and give them a literary education 
making a special point of calligraphy ; his house was the meeting- 
place of men of learning and merit and the calligraphists.* 

The disadvantages of insuflicient and inefficient fighting men 
and of a system whereby every Mamlük wished to become an 
Amir, and many of them achieved their wishes by müurdering 
their patrons, began to be felt from the time of 'Ali Bey, whose 
ambitious schemes of independence and conguest necessitated 
something superior to that which already existed. He began to 
substitute for the old type of Turkish-wak a new type of army 
recruited İrom anywhere except Egypt; he used foreigners 
extensively in his new fighting forces, and we read of Russians, 
Albanians, Matwalis and Syrian Christians,” of Turks, Maghrabis, 
Druses, Hağdramautis, Yamanites, Sudanese and Abyssinians? and 
also of Indians,? but there is no evidence of 'Ali Bey's having 


*Ibid., 11 /18o—V (72. *Ibid., Il /145—1V (284-5. 
s Ibid., 11 /(165-1V /4r, 1/179-11 /88-0, ILI /(64-VI (126 et passim. 
*Ibid., III /114—5—-V1 (219-220. *Ibid., 1/179-11/88-9. 


sal-Jab., Il/oı-İV (145-6. Although the Mamlük Beys were no longer the 
patrons of art and literature they used to be in earlier times, yet the annals of 
al-Jabarti offer sufficient evidence to show that they still took a certain amount of 
interest in the poets of the time. Over forty poets are mentioned in the Annals 
of al-Jabarti with specimens of their work and almost all of them had composed 
one or more poems in honour of some Bey. The most outstanding literary patron 
of the century was Rudwân Bey al-Jalfi (1/192-204-11 (124-143) who attracted 
both Syrian and Egyptian poets to his court and an anthology of their panegyrics 
was cöllected by “Abdallah al-Idkâwi. Their building activities have been 
referred to above (pp. 28-30) ; it seems as though it was expected of every Mamlük 
Bey to leave behind him some kind of building such as a mosgue or a school; 
al-Tabarti's remarks concerning Ibrâhim Katkhudâ al-Râsdughli are interesting 
in this respect: “ Ibrâhim had performed no pious work which would be of use 
to him in the hereafter.” 1/192-11/123. 

"“Ibid., 1/335-111 /55. * Ibid., 1/350-111/91. 

* Ibid., 1/364-111 (115, Khall Bey Katâmish had already made use of negro 
Mamlüks (1/174-11 /79). 
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made any attempt to train them according to European methods, 
This practice of using foreigners was continued by subseguent 
Beys; Ismâ'il Bey brought in soldiers from the Balkans! while 
Murâd Bey made use of Greeks and Cretans? to build foundries, 
gunpowder factories and a fleet.3 

During the eighteenth century, a few Turks began to realise, 
in the face of European encroachment in general and Russian 
in particular, that the time had come for reform and that, 
Sooner or later, in spite of the opposition of the established 
military and religious classes, recourse would have to be made 
to the superior method and eguipment of the West. Unfortun- 
ately, it was not realised by the Oriental mind that the military 
organisation of the West was but a small part of its culture and 
civilisation, Circumstances and lack of time forced the Turks 
to neglect their own culture for the sake of this new military 
system which they thought was the be-all and end-all of progress 
and success. They could not foresee at the beginning that * 
reform of the military machine was not the only reform which 
they needed, nor that a more practical system of education than 
the existing religious one would have to be provided upon which 
they could draw not only for their military reguirements, but for 
all walks of life, 

The Turks endeavoured to make use of their resources in 
order to acguire this new fighting machine mainiy so that they 
could resist their Western enemies, İorgetting that the tools 
they were borrowing, the organisation they were struggling to 
copy, the knowledge they were trying to make use of were 
o all the outcome of centuries of slow experiment and development 
on lines peculiar to Western civilisation and so alien to Islamic. 
The major element of opposition in the Turkish Empire was 
to be found in the joint forces of the “mam” and the janissaries, 
The first body unwillingiy gave its support to some reforms 4 but 
it took several decades before it was realised that only the des- 

truction of the second body could make way for the new ideas. 
Already under “Abdal-Hamid 1, with the help of an English 
engineer, the fleet had been re-organised under Jazâ'irli Kâpüdân 
Pasha Hasan and during the reign of Muştafâ III and Salim Il, 


*İbid., TE /180-1V /72 and ll /(193-V f10o. 

» Ibid., III /41—V1 /87. a 

* Ibid., 111 /168-V1/315; Politis, op. cit., 1 (89-95 and Auriant, Aventuriers 
el Originauzx, Paris, 1933, p. 13. : 

*Evena Fafwa had to be obtained by Ahmad Ill in order to establisha 
printing press, Jonguiöre, Histoire de PEmpire Ottoman, Paris, 1914, Vol. Il, 
PP. 287-9. 
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further reforms were attempted in the administration and 
in the fighting services. Muştafâ had opened a school for the 
study of mathematics with the help of Baron de Tott and also 
reformed the artillery corps while Salim went much further 
and opened other military and naval schools and employed 
Swedes and Frenchmen extensively.? 

The military and naval reforms attempted by the Mamlük 
Beys in Egypt were undoubtediy inspired by the Turks for they 
had had the opportunity of secing Kâpüdân Pasha FHasan's 
fortifications and #otillas in Egypt in 1786-7 while the Greek 
ofücer Nikülâ who commanded Murâd's fleet? had been a 
subordinate of Kâpüğdân Pasha Fasan.? 

It can be gathered İrom the above that in trying to re- 
organise their fighting services, the Mamlük Amirs had to turn 
to other people. It was this weakness that brought about the 
first real penetration of Egypt by numbers of Europeans and 
others İrom the surrounding provinces of Turkey, but there 
was no one who could come forward with suffcient genius either 
to organise the country's finances to stand the strain of the 
'maintenance of these military and naval forces or to make use 
of local man power. No attempt was made in Egypt to persuade 
foreigners to give instruction to their soldiers in military or 
naval matters and those who did come to the aid of the Beys 
'performed the functions allotted to them cither by themselves, 
or if in need of extra help, obtained it from abroad.* 

These innovations in Egypt may have been sufficientiy 
effective for local reguirements, but the French occupation 
under Bonaparte naturally put an end to any attempt to 
Teorganise in Egypt. The only unit that offered them any kind 
of real resistance was the feet under Nikülâ,5 but the evidence 
available proves that Egypt as a Turkish province had already 
begun to feel tHe effect of the reforms of the capital. 

1lbid., pp. 302-322, also articles in the Eneyel. Islam: Nizâm-i Diadid, 
“Abdal-Hamid I, Muştafâ III, Salim III, Djaza'irli Ghâzi Hasan Pasha, Husain 
Pasha (Küğük) and Khusraw Pasha, see also Memoires du Baron du Tott., Amster- 
— Mira cet consisted of 300 Greek sailors under Nikülâ. Politis, op. cit,, 
1/92. Turkish and Greek sailors had already been employed in Egypi—see 
al-Jab., II /107-1V (186. ğ 

" Politis, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 

“ Murâd Bey's ships, for example, were built by Greek craftsmen who were 
brought from Turkey, see al-Jab., III /168—V1 /315. 

N.B.—The infuence of the Venetian, Rossetti, cannot be under-rated in 


Egyptian affairs; he was the close İriend of both “Ali Bey and Murâd Bey. 
“ Denon, Travels, HIj/1o2. Politis, op. cit., pp. 127-9. 
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CHAPTER Il 


EDUCATION AND THE PENETRATION OF WESTERN 
CULTURE IN EGYPT FROM 1798 TO 1848 


The French Occupation 
The French invasion in 1798 is the turning point in the 


" history of modern Egypt. This event suddeniy brought the 


» Egyptians into contact with a disciplined Western military 
organisation with up-to-date eguipment and accompanied 
, by the pick of France's scholars and experts. 


The French forces in the field had no difficulty in defeating 
the Mamlük soldiery, a defeat so disastrous in fact, that the 
Mamlük power was never able to recover its hold on the country. 
The occupation that followed lasted for about three years. 
During this time, the French were so much engaged in further 
fighting and putting down insurrections that they had little 
time to take an active part in the intellectual life of the Egyptians, 

Much has been claimed by the French and for them on account 
of the cultural work carried by the French savants and embodied 
in that famous collection /a Description de VEgyple but 
their research work was for the benefit of European learning 
and not for the enlightenment of the Egyptian people. (o More- 
over the members of the önsfilu d'Egyple were Frenchmen; 
there was no provision for the membership of Egyptians nor 
were Arabic studies organised except for the advantage of the 
French themselves; and as soon as the army Was evacuated, 
the insiiiui ccased to exist. 

The invasion was an act of aggression and it was not in 
the nature of things that the Egyptians should take an interest 
in any of their aggressors' institutions, most of which, were 
bound up with military life or were thought by the Feyptians 
to be so. / The insfilui set up by Napoleon was, in fact, visited 
by Egyptians, but merely out of curiosity, al-Jabarti! givesa 
long account of a visit to the library and other departments 


*al-Jab., III /34-36-V1 (72-76. For the guotation see TL /36, lines 6-7. 
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of the instöömi which left a good impression on him, especialiy 
when he saw the collections of books in various languages with 
the French soldiers reading them and the scientific instruments 
with which the chemists experimented. But he ends up his 
description with the following words, “. .. things which minds 
like ours cannot comprehend ” to show how hopelessly it was 
beyond him. Boürrienne ! gives another account of a visit 
by Shaikh al-Bakri in the following terms “ The art of imposing 
“on mankind has, at all times, been an important part of the art 
of governing; andit was not that portion of the science of 
government which Bonaparte was the least acguainted with, 
He neglected no opportunity of shewing off to the Egyptians 
the superiority of France, in arts and sciences; but it happened 
oitener than once, that the natural instinct of the Egyptians 
thwarted his endeavours in this way. Some days after the 
visit of the fortune-teller, he wished, if I may so express myself, 
to oppose conjurer to conjurer. For this purpose, he invited 
the principal Sheiks to be present at some chemical experiments 
performed by M. Berthollet. The General expected to be much 
amused at their astonishment; but the miracles of the trans- 
formation of liguids, electrical commotions and galvanism 
did not elicit from them any symptom of surprise. They wit- 
nessed the operations of our able chemist with the most imperturb- 
able indifference. When they were ended, the Sheik El Bekry 
desired the interpreter to tell M. Berthollet that it was all very 
fine; “but,” said he, “ask him whether he can make me 
be in Morocco and here at one and the same moment? ” M. 
Berthollet replied in the negative, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Oh! then,” said the Sheik, “ heisnot half a conjurer.” 


French Schools 


Apparentiy, two schools were established by the French 
authorities during the occupation for the children of French 
parents ?; they also had the idea of setting up a school of 
drawing,? but they do not appear to have done anything in 

ı Private Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, London, 1830, Vol. TI, 279. 


*Zaidân, Ta'rikh Adab aol-Lughat al-“Arabiyah, Vol. IVJı5 and Ta'rikk 
Mişr, Vol. 11 (186. al-Jab: states that Laporte was Ra'is Madrasat al-Maktab— 


probably this was one of the schools opened by the French (ITl/154 line 12, 


VI/29ı). There are references to Laporte who was a printerin Jowrnal ei 
Sowvenirs sur Vexpedition & Egypte by Villiers du Terrage, Paris, 1899, pp. 7, 325 
and 350. This Laporte died in 1799 while al-Jabarti's reference is under the 
year 1800. 
La Dicade Egyptienne, Cairo, 1799, Vol. I, pp. 103-4. Dutertre, Projet 
d'une &cole de dessin (an Caire). 
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the matter. A report was also made to Bonaparte on the opening 
of a civil hospital which was to have become a school of medicine 
and in which natives were to have been trained. The students 
were to have a knowledge of French and in order to acguire 
this knowledge, a kind of primary school was to have been 
established where the elements of the arts and sciences were 
to have been taught in French, but here âgain, the plan did not 
come to anything. In any case, the French were not very 
optimistic about immediate results of such an enterprise.1 


Military Reforms under ihe French 


If the French made no attempt to teach the Feyptians, 
they did not fail to experiment with local man power for military 
purposes ; Maghrabi soldiers were organised according to the 
French system and were drilled by French officers, the words of 
command being given in French, Through Ya'küb, who 
was appointed General of the Copts, a levy was made of about 
two thousand of his co-religionists in Upper Fgypt; these 
levies were dressed in French uniform, trained and attached 
to the French army.? 

Young Mamlüks between the ages of sixteen and twenty” 
were also enrolled in the French army and, according to Reybaud, 
made excellent soldiers.3 Nikülâ (Nicolas), admiral of Murâd's 
fleet was also taken into the service of the French with other 
Greeks * while Barthelemy, who had been an artilleryman 5 
in the service of Muhammad Bey al-Alfi, was made a police 
chief © and had a retinue of Mamlüks.- Turks were also formed 
into companies in order to police Cairo and the suburbs” while 
Syrians were employed as interpreters.8 

*Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 5-8. Monge, Desgenettes and others, Rapport sur un 
plan organisation dun Hospice civil au Kaire. 

* Politis, op. it., 1/123, al-Yab., IlI /115-V1 /306,and Translağion by Cardin. 
Journal Ab uyrahman Gabarti pendant Voccupalilon francaise en Egypte, Paris, 
1838, p. 211, also al-Janarâl Ya'küb wwl Fâris Lâskâris wa Mashrü istiklal 
Mişr fi sanat 1801, by Shafik Ghurbâl, Cairo,, 1932, p.20, alsonotep.8. 

s Politis, op. cit., 1/123. 

“There were also Syrian and Coptic battalions but the Greek seemed to be 
the most important one (Politis, 1/134-6); many of the local men who had 
joined these auziliary regiments went to France where they were formed the 
-“Chasseurs d'Orient (Politis, 1 (139) and it is interesting to note in Rifâ'ah's Takhliş 


al-Ibriz f8 Talkhiş Bârtz that he met some of them in Marseilles together with 
other refugees in 1826 (see page 36 of the 1848 edition). Rifâ'ah states that 


there were few Moslems left as they had either died or had turned Christian , 


especialiy the Georgian and Circassians, 
s-Politis ştates that he had beena porter, 
“al-Jab., 131/x1-12—V1/25, and Politis, Ibid., I (120-122. 
* Politis, Ibid., 1/122. 
s Carali, op. cit., 1 /89-y0o. 
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Printing 
o İt cannot be claimed that the printing-press confiscated by 
Bonaparte İrom the College of the Propaganda in Rome? and 
placed under the directorship of J. J. Marcel published anything 
that could affect Egyptian culture advantageousiy ; apart from 
the proclamations printed bythe French,the press turned out about 
twenty publications, mostiy for the use of the French themselves.? 

In addition to the- press under Marcel's control (it included 
type for the printing of Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Greek and 
European languages), there was also another press under Marc 
Aurel * where the first numbers of the Cowrier de VEgypte were 
printed. Aurel's press was afterwards amalgamated with 
Marcel's and from that time the Cowrier de VEgypie together 
with the other publications was printed by Marcel with the 
collaboration of Aurel.* 


1 The Maronite translators attached to the college were also taken to Egypt # 
for work in the printing department of the Army of Occupation; these together Gr 
with other employees received fixed salaries varying from 500 to 50 İrancsa 
month. The most important nammes mentioned are İlyâs Fathallah and Yüsuf 
Musâbiki (they probabiy helped Marcel to translate the proclamations into 
Arabic), see Carali, op. cit., 1/89, and references under. Tarrâzi is wrong in 
stating that this press was brought from Paris—see Ta rikk aş-Şahâfai ai- 
“Arabiyah, Beyrüt, 1913, Vol. I, 45. 

Bulletin de Institut deybtien, Cairo, 5e Serie, Tome Iİ, 1907, PP. 133-157' 
and Tome Tl, 1908, pp. 195-320. Article by A. Geiss, Histoire de P İmprimerie 
en Egypte, also al-Hilğl, Vol. XXTI, 1913—4, Pp. 105-109, 198-204 and 426-430. 
Article by Taufik Isköriüs, History of Printing in Egypi, and Cheikho, op. cit., 
1/7. following is the list of publications by the French in Egypt: ç 

1. Alphabet arabe, turk et persan. 1798. 

2. Ezxercices de leoluye d'arabe bitteral. 1798. 

3. Cowrier de VEgyple. 1798. 

4. Notice des övönemenis en Europe. 1799. 

5. La Döcade Egyptienne. 1799. 

6. Deserizione del oftalmia, by Antonio Savari. 1799. 

7and8. Amnuaire de la Röpubligve française. 1799. 
Fables de Logman. 1799. 
Avis sur la petite verole. 1799. 

ıı. Constitution de la Röpubligue françaisö. 1799. 

12. Annuairedela Ripubligne française. 1799. 

13. La Döcade Egyptienne. 1799. 

14. Constitulion de la Republigue française. 1799. 

15. Recueil de pidces velatives & la procbdure et au jugemeni de Soleyman 
, Ei-Hhalely. 1799. 

16, Tanbyeh. 1800. 

17. Anmuaiye de la Reöpubligue française. 1800. 

18. Tanbyoh fi ma yakhass da el-gadry. 1800. 

19. La Döcade Eeybtienne. 1800. 

20. Estrait de Vordonnance. 1800. 

21. Grdammaire arabe vulgaire. 1801. 

* Tarrâzi states tbat Aurel went to Egypt with Marcel asa yi employee 
but he appears to have been sent with a press from Paris purposely forthe Bublica- 
tion of a newspaper. He styled himself Teprimeur de Farmde. 

“ Marcel took the printing press back with him to Paris where it was used for 
the publication of Oriental works (see al-Hilâl—as above—p. 109, and 
Bulletin de V Institut ögybtien, 5e Serie, Tome 11, annde 1908, p. 196). 
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Newspapers 

The Courier de V Egypte was the first newspaper to be published 
in Egypt and was intended for sale to the French; it contained 
notices of political events and news from EHurope. İhe Dicade 
Eeyptienne, called a Journal liffdraire et d'dconomie politigve 
was more in the nature of a scientific and literary journal which 
contained papers on EFeyptian matters.l The first volume 
contained papers on the project for opening the school of draw- 
ing,? and the agricultural establishment,3 on the management 
and produce of the lands of Damietta,“ a translation of the 
opening chapter of the Kor'ân,5 an extract İrom an Arabic 
geographical work,5 and a report on the Bimâristân.” The 
second volume contained a paper on the opening of the school 
of medicine,8 another on Coptic convents? and Marcel's paper 
on the Fables of Lokmân,!9 while the third volume gave another 
paper on agriculture and commerce in Üpper Feypt,!l a paper 
on the baking of bread,1? and another on the palm tree, the 
letters exchanged between the Diwân and Desgenettes regarding 
the acceptance of the work on small pox,14 a memoire on adminis- 
tration in Egypt,!5 anda paper on the military education of the 
Mamlüks.16 

There is another vague reference to a kind of bulletin which 
was printed daily in Cairo and sent out to the troops in the town 
and in the provinces. The events were recorded by İsmâil al- 
Khashshâb,17 but who translated them into French for the troops 
it is impossible to say.18 It is of interest to note that thereisno 


ı References to these two newspapers can be found in Tarrâzi, op. cit., 
p. 45, Zaidân, Ta'ikh Âdâb al-Lughat al-Arabiyah, IV |17, and Elgood, Bonaparte's 
advenlure in Egypt, note page 146 and p. 171. Desgenettes and then Fourier 
were the editors of these newspapers; 116 numbers of the Cowrier appeared 
while there were three volumes of the Dfzade. 


21/1o3. *1j/104. 11/229-246. 
#l/ı24. *1/248-260. 'Ij/292. 

111 /5-9. slIlijfıri. 19 Tİ /192—-200. 
LTİ /27—96. »z İJİ/ızg and 248. 1s İTİ /179-195. 


4lJ11/196-1948. This work was translated İrom the Italian (see work No. 18 
in the list of works published by the French, p. 5) by Don Raphael de Monachis 
and it is the only work that al-Jabarti mentions in his Annals (111 /ı41—V1 /268) 
except for the Tanbih. He says that it was guite a good little book (Risâlak 
la ba'sa bihâ f1 bâbihâ). There is no evidence that the work had any circulation. 

* TII /205—230. 

“TI j/309. 

'"al-Jab., IV /238-1X /159-160. 

** Tarrâzi,op.cit., pp. 48-49, states definitely that it was an Arabic journal calleğ 
al-Hawâdith al-Yanmiyah with no other authority but the above İrom al-Jabarti. 
Zaidân, op.cit., IV (17, calls it the Tanbih. Apparently Menou wished to start 
an Arabic Newspaper and to call it the Monitewr arabe but he could not inda 
native editor, see Hisfoire scientifigue de V Expedition française en Egypte, Paris, 
1830-35, Vol. VITI, pp. 87-8, where Menou and his enterprise are referred tointhe 
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specimen of any such bulletin in the Collection Marcel preserved 
in the Institmi Egyptlen in Cairo. 


Eeyptilan Learning and ihe Ocenpatlon 


The French invasion and occupation of Egypt had a distinctiy 
adverse effect on learning in Egypt!; madrasah life was dis- 
orgânised and during the three years” occupation, al-Jabarti 
no İlonger gives us the long and interesting biographies of 'ulamd' 
who died, but he gives us brief mentions of those who were 
executed by the French ? and references to those who left Cairo 
altogether and went to the provinces.3 But Napoleon who, 
up to the revolt, had tried to make use of the shaikhs to suit 
his own ends, must have failed to understand them; he certainiy 
seemed to have under-rated their abilities to stir up the people 
against him and he relied too much on flattery.* Nevertheless, al- 
Azhar never regained its former prestige after the revolt especially 
in view of Napoleon's changed attitude towards it,5 while 
subseguent events sbowed that others were not slow to make 
use of the lesson taught by the French that the shaikhs could 
be used as a stepping-stone to gain control over the people and 
could also be set aside without much fear of reaction. 


Muhammad “Ali's adveni to Power 


“ Tons les penples de Vempire olloman dtani essenbiellemeni guerrters, 
il ne fani pas S'dtonmer gue tout principe d'insirucilon et de civilisatton 
doive se rapporler & ce gul constitme Vdducation mililaire; on ne peui 


commencer par lâ toule teniative. OIls ne compareni les awires peuples 


â eux gue sous ce poinl de vue. Je vous le dis wne fois pour towles, afin 
guc vos me soyez pas surpris des premidres direcions donndes aux 
idees par les Enropeens.”— 

JULES PLANAT, Histoire de la Rögdndration de V Egypte. Letires 
foriles du Kaire â M.le Comte Alexandre de Laborde, Paris, 1830, p. 4. 


following terms: *“Un jour il (Menou) se röveilla avec l'idöe de fonder un 
Moniteur arabe, idöe rdalisde depuis par Mohammed-Aly. Une seule cbose 
Varrâta, la choix d'un rddacteur indigâne. On avait bien trouve&, parmi nos 
orientalistes et nos interprdtes, des hommes capables de röaliser ce projet, 
Belletâte, Marcel, dom Rafael; mais pas un cheyk ne le comprit ou ne voulait 
le comprendre et Menou d'ailleurs, sautant d'une idee â une autre, oublia bientöt 
celle-l18.” 

: SeeLane, Modern Eeypbtians, p. 218, “ Learning wasin a much more #ourish- 
ing state in Cairo before the entrance of the French army than it has been of late 
years. İt suffered severely from this invasion; not through direct oppression, 
but in conseguence of the panic which this event occasioned, and the troubles 
by which it was followed. il 

*ab-Jab., 111/62—3—V1/121—4. . 

s Ibid., TIf/rog—Vi/z11 and İlI/135-V1/253-4. 

* For Napoleon's reasons for making use of the shaikh class see Shafik 
© Ghurbal, op. cit., p. gand Napoleon's Campagnes & Egypte, Tl Jı5ı sag. 

* Elgood, op. cit., p. 161. i 
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The six years following the French occupation were eventful 
ones. İhisisnot the place to describe in any kind of detail the 
way by which Muhammad “Ali climbed to power. He had 
come to Egypt with the Turkish army, an unknown officer 
in a corps of Albanians, and, with the withdrawal of the Turks, 
he happened to be one of the two chiefs left behind with the 
Albanians. His military position, however, gave him some 
prestige and helped him to come to the fore; and he could not 
avoid being drawn into local politics. He first sided with the 
Mamlük party and then with the Turkish governor, then his 
successtul intrigues first against Khusrau Pasha and finally 
against Khurshid Pasha left him in a dominant position in the 
Capital, supported by the “uamâ' who had been won over in 
the meantime. The Sublime Porte, realizing its impotency in 
Egyptian affairs, had to accept the position and Muhammad 
“Ali was solemnly installed as Governor of Egypt in April, 1806. 

Although the period just mentioned did not lend itself to the 
peaceful resumption of normal life, some attempts were made 
to try various commanders to reorganise the military resources 
at their disposal, a fact which shows the spirit of the times 
whether the inspiration came from Turkish ideas or from French 
example. 

ARFA Bey! and Husain Kâshif al-Yahüdi (al-Afranji),2 
both seem to have been inspired by the direct example of the 
French, for both of them organised forces and tried to copy 
European uniforms and methods of drill and formation. 
Khusrau,? however, who had come from Constantinople, was a 
compatriot of Külük Hlusain Pasha, the brother-in-law of 
Salim III, and both Khusrau and Husain had the reputation of 
being zealous reformers. He appcars to have brought his ideas 
of reform with him for we find him enlisting into his service 
ali available Frenchmen5; these he drafted into a special 

regiment of Mamlüks and placed under a French officer who 
© instructed them in military exercises giving the words of command 
in French.“ Part of their uniform, however, was copied İrom 
Turkish models.? The Pasha also formed a Sudanese regiment 

Rİ rice Rol slam, Khusraw. a m 

* See article in Ewcyel, of Islam, Küğük Husain Pasha. # 

s Frenchmen for the most part who had been left behind after the French 
evacuation, 

*al-Jab., 111/222-V11/112-3. 

* İbid., III/222—V11/112-3, the Pasha gave the Turkish name to his Teforms, 
viz: Nizâm Jadid (Nizâm-i-Djedid—see art. Eneyol, of Islam). 
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and provided these soldiers with uniforms similar to those 
of the French, at the same time forming a special escort of negroes 
for himself under a French officerl and a private guard of 
eighteen Frenchmen for his Harim.? 

These efforts at military reform both in Egypt and. also in 
Turkey, where the attempts to reorganise must have been 
known to Muhammad “Ali, together with the experience of facing 
both French and English armies, were bound to have shown to 
Muhammad 'Ali the necessity of reform. His defeat of an English 
force in 1807, besides raising him in the estimation of the '“Wamd” 
and those who had supported him, would certainly have sufficed 
to fire his ambitions and to encourage him to adopt up-to-date 
means. Before he could make any headway, he had several 
obstacles to remove from his path, one was the power of the 
Mamlüks whom he massacred in 1811 thus making his position 
safe at least against local pretenders. Another obstacle was 
the lack of financial resources sufficient to support, in the first 
place, his turbulent Albanians who had stood by him and had 
helped him climb to power and, in the second, to pay for the 
wars in which he was already becoming involved, to begin with, 
at the reguest of the Sultân himself, and eventualiy for his own 
aggrandisement. “agi 

In fact, Muhammad “Ali had hardiy begun to consolidate his 
position when he was called upon by the Sultân, Mahmüd lI, 
to send an army to Arabia to put down the Wahhâbis which 
occupied him from 1811 to 1819. Besides this campaign, how- 
ever, he conguered the Südân in 1820 to 1822, engagedin the 
Sultân's war with Greece İrom 1822 to 1828, invaded and con- 
guered Syria İrom 1831 to 1834 and became involved in a con- 
flict with the Sultân İrom 1838 to 1841. The more Muhammad 
“Ali became involved in war, the more did he realise his urgent 
need of money and of a fighting force that would be entirely 
under his will and not a source of danger and a menace to him- 
self as were his Albanians. 

It was during the first war that he decreed the confiscation * 
of all property including the wakf property of the mosgue of 
al-âzhar and the other mosgues thus making himself the sole | 
farmer of Egypt; it was the Arabian war that helped him to 
get rid of his troublesome Albanians and it was during this war 
that he began his long series of reforms which continued up to 
his last campaign which ended between 1840 and 1841. 

iIbid., 1I11/222—V11/112-3. i * Ibid., III /242-V11 /166. 
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By the end of the Arabian war, Muhammad 'Ali's financial 
plans were sufficientiy well advanced to enable him to concentrate 
on his reforms, the most important of which were the re-organisa- 
tion of his army and navy according to European models. But 
these brought in their wake other developments such as the 
establishment of arsenals, dockyards, factories, hospitals, military 
schools, agricultural departments, etc., all of which were essential 
to a country which was to maintain the huge fighting forces 
that Muhammad “Ali had in mind. 

Muhammad “Alis conguests were not only of the military 
kind; his commercial enterprise enabled him to become not 
only the ruler of the country, but also the sole merchant and 


-Afarmer; it was the combination of his monopolisation of all 


the economic resources of Egypt and his ability to force on to 
the country a highliy-developed military system that resulted 
in his thirty years meteoric career. 

It is our object in this chapter to describe as fully as the 
J authorities allow the reforms of Muhammad 'Ali in so far as 
they affected education and intellectual life, whether applied 
) to his military organisation or to the civil population. There is 


j plenty of information available but no eflort has hitherto been 


made to put the material together in a comprehensive form, 
nor has any account been given of the ultimate fate of his 
institutions immediately after the signing of the London peace 
treaty in 1841 and of their effect upon the old-established 
institutions described in the preceding chapter. 

In view of the fact that Muhammad “Ali laid down the 


N basis of the future social system of Egypt and that it is intended 


to carry this work right down to the present day, certain aspects 
of Muhammad “Alis innovations are worthy of close attention, 
so that the development may be traced in detail from one 
generation to the other, Perhaps by a true exposition of the 
İacts, we may be able to understand how it is that the system 
of education in use in Egypt at the present day is so il-adapted 
to the country and why it is so defective, 


Muhammad “Als First Education Missions and Schools 


“ That Muhammad “Ali had made up his mindatan cariy 
date to adopt entirely different methods of organisation is. 
proved by his missions to Europe of young men, 'It was typical 
of him to send men of his own kind to Europe to see for them- 
selves what was lacking in the country and what the Westerners 
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had to give and teach and what was suitable to the Turk's * 


ideas of progress and reform rather than to depend solely on 
the advice of foreigners'who happened to be in the 'countıy, 
on adventurers, or on special envoys sent İrom Europe as was. 
done in Constantinople. The political situation as yet, hardiy 


warranted his search for allies who might put him on the right 


road in return for inevitable concessions but, in spite of that, 


iş 


there is evidence that individual Italians—probabiy Rosetti for 
one—influenced Muhammad “Ali in his choice of a country to 


which he could send his young ımen, for it was to Italy that; 
his first mission departed. Italy was probably chosen mainly ! 


for the reason that it was still no more than a geographical 
expression and conseguentiy there were no İcars of political 
influence, but on the other hand, the reasons may have been 
purely technical, 

Muhammad “Ali's greatest obstacle in his efforts to introduce 
reforms was the lack of gualified men especially in technical 
matters. There were no teachers.or other kinds of professional 
men available in Egypt who could help Muhammad “Ali to 
establish factories, arsenals and other technical departments or 
to open schools where Western learning could be given. He 
realised this handicap from the very beginning and in order 
to remedy it, he began sending missions of students to Italy 
as carly as 1809, particularly to Leghorn, Milan, Florence and 
Rome in order to study military science, ship-building, printing 
and engineering. The first mission student was '“Uthmân Ef. 
Nür-addin who left Egypt in 1809 and spent five years at Pisa 
and Leghorn where he was sent at the instigation of Joseph 
Bokty, the Consul-General of Sweden; he then spent two 
further years at Paris and returned to Egypt in 1817.! The 
names of the students of the earliest missions are, in most cases, 
impossible to trace, but one other important name has come 


* Lack of complete and accurate information about these early ınissions 
is due to the fact that there are few offcial records available for this early period 
owing to a fire which broke out in the Citadel in 1820, when many of the records 
were supposed to have been destroyed ; see Deny, Sommaire des Archives turgues, 
'Cairo, 1930, pp. 15-17. For the above information on 'Uthmân Ef. Nür-addin, 
see R. Cattaui, Le Râgne de Mohamed Aly d'aprös les Archives russes en Eeyple, 
Cairo, 1931, pp. 387-8. The other accounts of 'Uthmân Ef's education are ali 
wrong, see Al-Amir “Umar Tüsün. ali-Bi'ihât al-“Ilmiyah, Alexandria, 1934, 
p. Iı, and 'Abdar-Rahmân ar-Râfii Bey. Ta'rikh al-Havahat a-Kaumiyah, 
Vol. III. Brocchi, Giornale esteso in Egitto, nella Sirla e nella Nubia, Bassano, 
1841-3, Vol.1, p. 160; Balboni, Gi 'Italiana nella Civilta Egiziana del Secolo XIX, 
Alexandria, 1906, Vol. İ, p. 253, note 4; Plrissesd' Avennes) et H(famont), 
D Egyple sous la domination de Mâhömet-Aly, Paris, 1848, p. 142; al-Ahrâm, 
zsth March, 1934, p. 7, art. by EHusain Shafik, 
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down to us, that of Nikülâ Musâbiki Eİ.: who was sent to Rome 

and Milan to study printing in 1815. Some students were 

sent to England in 1818 tolearn ship-building, the management of 

ships and mechanics.? The total number of students sent to 

Europe up to 1818 was twenty-eight,3 and their total cost was 

£E.30,000 up to 1826.8 There is no evidence of students having 
o been sent between 1818 and 1826, the date of the first large 
« education mission which is popularly called the first sent by 
Muhammad “Ali to Europe.5 

These early mission students stayed in Europe for about 
four years. There are no lists of the twenty-eight students 
who were sent, but from our sources, it would appear that the 
following were amongst them in view of the functions they were 
called upon to fulfil and which they could not have performed 
had it not been for some kind of special training :— 

Ahmad Ef. Khalil; Muhammad Et: Mahmüd Bey; Ahmad 


& Ef. al-Mubandis; Amin Ef. al-Mi'mari; “Uthmân Ef. Aghâ ; 
“ Hasan Ef.8 


İş 


While Muhammad “Ali was waiting for the return of his 
oflicials, he was not idle. On znd August, 1815, with the help 
of a certain Ibrâhim Aghâ from Constantinople,” he tried to 
establish the #izâm jadid8 in his army, but failed completely.* 
Had it not been for “Abdin Bey who informed Muhammad “Ali 
of a plot against him, he would probably have lost the power 
he had taken so much trouble to attain; as it was, he only 


: Tüsün, op. cit., p. To, ar-Râfi'i Bey, op. cit., 11 (452. 
* Zaidân, Ta'rıkk âdab al-lughat al-'arabiyah, IV (26, and ar-Râfi'i Bey, 
., Op. cit., III /453. 
“Çe. * Artin Pasha, L'Insiruction Publigue en Egybte, Paris, 1890, Annexe E. 
and 'Abdar-Rahmân ar-Râfi'ı, op. cit., p. 453. > 
4 Artin Pasha, ibid., Annexe E, 
*al-Ahrâm, for example, as above. Tlyâs al-Ayyübi in his Ta'vikk Mişr f£ 
© “Ahd al-Khıdiwi Ismâ'tl, Cairo, 1923, Vol. İ, p. 170, gives the date of the first 
mission as 1826—probabiy a'printer's error. 

* These names are given here for the sake of reference ; they will be referred. 
to below. Clot Bey refers to these early missions and makes the remark that 
Muhammad “Ali sent “ surtout plusieurs jeunes musulmans pour y faire leur 
education,” see Aperçu Göndral de P Egypie, Paris, 1840, VoL II, p. 233. Al 
the above names are those of Moslemsand most probabiy Turks, there were 
certainly no Egyptians among them. Muhammad “Als object was to forma 
body of men capable of carrying out his orders in the various enterprises he 
undertook. 

Ji » Hamont, L Egypfe sows Möhömet-Ali, Paris, 1843, Vol. TL, p. 4. 

K -—. *!See above p. Iıı, note2. “This term, literally new sysfem, was given for 
every kind of innovation introduced into the Turkish Empire İrom Salim IIVgş 
time but it generally meant simply the 76w army in Egypt. 

»* See Douin, Une Mission Militaire awprös de Mohamed Ali, Cairo, 1923, 
Pp. vii-ix, Mengin, Histoire de PEgybte sous Mohamed Aly, Paris, 1823, Vol. Iİ, 
PP. 49-50, and al-Jabarti, IV /222-1X © 
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emerged İrom the crisis by making a number of promises about 
paying up the soldiers” arrears and restoring the wak/ property 
to the mosgues which, of course, he did not fulfl 


Between September and October, 1816, Muhammad “Ali 


opened a school in the Citadel under Hasan Efendi ad-Darwish 
al-Mauşili who was not an Egyptian, but probably an Arab 
who had spent some time in Constantinople. He had travelled 
extensively, knew several languages and was well versed in 
mathematics and other branches of knowledge. He seemed 
to have arrived in Egypt a short time before the opening of the 
school, but long enough to get to know people of conseguence, 


He came to the notice of Muhammad “Ali through teaching | 


calligraphy and arithmetic to some of the Pasha's Mamlüks. 
According to al-Jabarti,! Hasan Efendi eventually suggested 


to the Pasha that he should be allowed to open a school where * 


the Pasha's Mamlüks could attend and also the sons of the 
inhabitants of the town and Muhammad “Ali, pleased with the 


idea, agrced and gave an order for the school to be opened. |. 
Muhammad “Ali sent to England for mathematical, surveying İh 


and astronomical instruments and to Constantinople for another; . 


teacher (Rüh-addin Efendi) who taught the Turkish-speaking 
students arithmetic and geometry in their own tongue. But iti 
would appear that even this was a dangerous experiment for 
Hasan Efendi was looked upon with suspicion and his calumniators 
accused him of being an atheist and of being in possession of 
a book by Ibn Râwandi against the Kor'ân. The death of one 
of his students whom he had struck brought about his final 
disgrace only nine months after he had been placed in charge 
of the school, and Rüh-addin Efendi was put in his place. 

The number of students in this school was eighty, and all 
were given a monthly allowance, clothed and fed. They were 
chosen İrom amongst the young Mamlüks whom Muhammad 
“Ali had attached to his person after the massacre of the Mamlüks.? 
- The studies occupied the best part of the day, from sunrise 
to sunset, and the pupils were taught reading, writing, the 
Kor'ân, Turkish, Persian, MHalian, physical exercises, military 
: tactics, the use of arms and riding.3 


ial-Jabarti, IV/255-1X/192-3 and IV/261-2-1Xj/207-8, and *Abdar- 
Rahmân ar-Râfi'i, op. cit., pp. 441-443. 

*al-Jab., IV /261-1X /207; Artin, op.cit., pp. 69-70 and Brocchi, ibid., p. 176, 
who stated on the 1ı2th December, 1822, “ manon si ammettano in esso che figli 
di Turchi.” 

* Amin Sâmi, ai-Ta'im fi Mişr, Cairo, 1917, p. 7, and Ilyâs al-Ayyübi, 
op. cit., p. 170, also Brocchi, op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 176. 
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There was also another school in the Citadel called the 
Dar al-Handasah * made up from various other elements of the 
population,? and it was to these that arithmetic, geometry and 
mathematics were taught.? There is mention of an order from 
Muhammed 'Ali dated the 12th September, 1820, to the Katkhudd 
Bey * appointing an Italian priest to this school to teach Italian 
and geometry and another order dated the 16th September, 1820, 
to the same officer appointing a European by the name of Kusti 
as a teacher of drawing and mathematics to five or six of the 
students of the Dâr al-Handasah who were to be formed into 
another school called Madrasat al-Handasah which was eventualiy 
opened in May, 1821, at Bülâk.5 This Kusti can be no other 
than Xavier Pascal Coste who is mentioned by Planat“ as 
having been the founder and director of the /nsfi#wlion civile des 
tmgönieurs des ponis et chaussdes and is credited with having 
rendered very important services. He could not have been 
director but was probabiy in charge of the organisation of 


ıLetter No, 425, Register No. 5 : dated 4th Dhü'-Hijjah, 1235 (14th December, 
1820) in the 'Abdin Archives. 
*al-Jab., IV /261-1X /207, where it is stated that they were the sons of the 


je poor inhabitants of Cairo and the Mamlüks; he did not Seem aware that there 


were fwwo sehools. Brocchi, op. cit., 1, p. 176—states that “ İingesso & conceduto 
a tutti i giovani di gualungue religione essi sieno.” According to Letter No..425 


- and Muhammad 'Al”s Mamlüks. — 


* Amin Sâmi, op. cit., p. 7 and Brocchi, op.cit.,p. 176. 
* Pronounced Kikkyâ or Kihyâ. 


KN “—>s The best account of the Madrasat al-Handasah iş given by Brocchi, op. 
Pcit., Vol 1, PP. 159, 176-8 and 207. Brocchi went to Egypt in 1822 and diedin 


l 
i 
iğ 


Khartüm in 1826; he wrote several works on geology and minerals but his 
Journals which are not mentioned in the Enciclopedia Italiana, Vol. VTTT, Pp. 908, 
were published posthumously. See also Planat, op. cit., Pp. 31-2, and Vaulabelle, 
Histoire de V Egypte Moderne, Paris, 1835, Vol. Iİ, p. 255, where he states that 
the school was “ destinde â LUenseignement des premiers Elâments des arts et 
des Sciences exactes; un assez grand nombre de jeunes gens turks et arabes y 
İurent appelds; et, malgr& une foule d'obstacles Suscit&s par Vignorance et les 
prejuges religieux, il en sortit bientöt des &löves gui commencörent le cadastre 
de la Basse-Eeypte.” The nucleus of the school must have been formed in 
accordance with Muhammad “Al”ş order of the 16th September, 1820 and 
developed by “Uthmân Efendi Nür-addin on his return from Europe. Brocchi, 
op.cit., p. 176, statesthat the school was set up inthe Palace of Ibrâhim Pasha while 
Balboni, op. cit., Pp.253, states that it was opened in the Palace of Ismâ'il Pasha. 
Neither Amin Sâmi in his ai-Ta'öm f1 Mişr (see p. 7andfootnote, p. 47, Pt. sof 
the Appendices) nor 'Abdar-Rahmân ar-Râfii in his Ta'rikh al-Harakat al- 
Kaumiyah (Vol. TIL, pp. 441-3) give any reference to this important school and 
İğ are under the impression that there were only iwo schools and those in the 
itadel. 
* Planat, op.cit., p. 86. Costeis the author of a work on Arab architecture 
o andin this, he must be considered as Prisses d'Avennes precursor. His map of 
, Lower Egypt which he drew up between 1818 and 1827 is worthy of interest and, 
i no doubt, has some connection with his work at the school. Heisthe author of 
ia third work in two volumes which is not mentioned by Hilmy and Maunier 
jin their Bibliographies, viz., Mâmoires Hun artiste Notes et souvemiys de 
voyage, 1817-1877, Marseilles, 1878. 
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studies, Brocchi does not mention Coste's name, although he 
visited the school three months after his appointment. 

The students of this third school were also fed and clothed 
besides being taught and in addition received thirty to one 
hundred and fifty piastres a month as an encouragement to 
parents to send their sons, the allowance being paid according 
to the capacity of the students and thus serving as a further 
encouragement to work and progress. Italian was taught by 
Ab. Scagliotti of Piedmont whom Brocchi describes as a medio- 
crissimo womo and mathematics were taught by Don Carlo 
Bilotti of Calabria; a third Italian, Lorenzo Masi, who had 
been employed, by Muhammad 'Ali on the Mahmüdiyah Canal 
enterprise, was employed to teach land-surveying and map- 
making, while “Uthmân Ef. Nür-addin was made Director and 
charged with teaching French.! The name of the Arabic 
teacher, Don Raphael, is already familiar to us; he was also 
.engaged in translating works into Arabic and in preparing an 
Ttalian-Arabic Dictionary and some of his work was actualiy 


Liam yine, iel AN, eşi 


published and printed by the Bülâk Printing Press.? —... 


Another name is mentioned by Balboni,? that of Bergonzoni 
who arrived in Egypt in 1818, and was eventually employed as 
a« teacher of physics and was probabiy one of Masi's colleagues. 
As early as 1819, in fact, a map of the Bahwiyah with the 
Mahmüdiyah Canal had been prepared by Girolano Segato, 
the legends being in Arabic and French, and, according to 
Balboni, this was the first map to be printed with Arabic signs 4 ; 
probabiy this Segato, too, was on the staff of the Bülâk school. 


Muhammad “Ali's chief aim in establishing this third school”7 a 


i whichwasprobabiymeant totakethe place of the Dâral-Handasah * 
- öin the Citadel, was to form a body of land-surveyors that e y 
“enable him to dispense with the services of the Copts which | 
e must have been most distasteful and unsatisfactory to him. 

— By their system, they were in a very strong position, as they 
were better acguainted than anyone else with the country's 
resources while their system was too complicated for anyone 
else to master. Conseguentiy, this new school met with opposi- 


* Brocchi, op. cit., 1/157—158. 

“> Journal asiatiguz, ath series, Vol. II, 1843, pp. 5-23, these works will be dealt 
with in another volume, 

sOp.cit., 1/277 

* Balboni, op. e Vol. 1, p. 253, Balboni, too, guoting Brocchi, Sia that 


di Nİ > there was also a Messabuchi vi was putin charge of the Bülak Printing Press, 


LE 253, note 4, but Brocchi mentions him as Mesabichi and states guite Eleği 
© #hat he was a Maronite, see Vol. I, Pp. 172,see also below. 
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tion from the Copts who objected to this outside interference and 
maintained that their methods were superior to those of the 
European! : 
It is significant too, that Muhammad “Ali's first attempt to | 
| found a school of anyimportance? was staffed by Christian priests, 
| even for teaching Arabic, and that no mention is made of the 
employment of any native teacher (Nür-addin was a Turk). 
— Probabily a large number of the students were Copts. Muhammad 
— “Ali made the teachers do practical work in addition to teaching 
yi the students, a principle he adopted at the very beginning of 
, his reforms and to which he adhered throughout his reign. 
i o Afurtherinterestingexperiment in this school was that it hada 
; | library attached toit, the first of its kind to be owned by any 
| | non-European community in Egypt. Most of the books were 
. French and Italian and on a variety of subjects; on military 
“ science, agriculture, mathematics, arts and crafts, encyclopaedias, 
legislation and literature, the latter including the works of 
Dante, Voltaire and Rousseau; there was also a French trans- | 
.  lation of the Bible and many works on the political constitutions 
i Of European countries.3 Most of these works must have been 
© ordered by Muhammad “Ali through “Uthmân Nür-addin while he 
was in Europe,* but there was also a number of Turkish works 
which had been printed in Constantinople including an Arabic- 
Turkish Dictionary,5 the Turkish translation of one of Vauban's 
works # anda work on mathematics translated from the French ” ; 
these works had been ordered from Constantinople by Muhammad 
“Ali himself on the 31st December, 1820, the order being sent to 
Kapu Kikhyâ Najib Efendi.8 Muhammad “Ali also asked 


: Brocchi, Vol. 1, pp. 177-178, where he states, “ Egli (Masi) ebbe a sostener 
accerime guerre mosse dai Cofti, i guali esolusivamente possedevano in Egitto 
Varte del conteggio, e guella di misurar le terre, Sostengono essi che il loro 
metodo geodetico & migliore dell'europeo ...” 
> * He was no doubt encouraged by some success of his first experiments in the ” 

itadel. İl 

* Brocchi, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 160-161. 

* See The Times, ath July, 1818, col. 4, where it is stated that Muhammad ; 
«xy “AH had ordered about 600 volumes of French works from France. See also 
İR. Cattaui, Le Rögne de Mohamed Aly d'aprös les Archives vusses en Egypte, 
ji Cairo, 1931, pp. 387-8. lt was “Uthmân Nür-addin who procured books for | 
i Muhammad “Ali; “d'environ 50,000 roubles de livres &ldmentaires İrançais, ! 
i sur les sciences. les arts et Vdconomie politigue.” 
—» * Probably a/-Awkiyânus al-Basit fi Tarjamaits al-Kâmüs ali-Muhif by Abül 
, o Kimâl as-Sayyid Ahmed “Âşim, printed in Constantinople in 1817. 
pir > * Vubân Fann Laghumde Risâle se being the Turkish translation of Vauban's 
© work on mines, printed in Constantinople, 1787. 
” Several works on mathematics were translated into Turkish at the beginning 
of the 18th century, see below. 
* Amin Sâmi,op.cit.,p. 7. 
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Salim Efendi to send teachers who knew French and Turkish 
well, in order to teach in his sthools, and for the services of a 
gualifiei engineer, This order was sent before his own offcials 
had returmned İrom Europe and indicates not only the difficulties 
Muhammad “Ali had in finding gualified men for his enterprises 
in Egypt, but also his interest in Turkish models of reform. 


The Nizâm Jadid 

While Muhammad “Ali was developing the educational side 
of his reforms for purely administrative purposes, he also sought 
to expand his military reforms; and just as he had used his 
smali Dâr ai-Handasah in the Citadel as the nucleus of his 
Madrasat al-Handasah at Bülâk, so he used the small body of 
Mamlüks that he was training in the Citadel as the nucleus for 
his new army. In 1820, he again resolved on the organisation 


of the Nizâm Jadid by which date he had disposed of the majority i 


of the troops who had opposed its creation in 1815, the greater | 
part of them having been used up in his Arabian campaigns 
or in his expeditions to the Südân.! 

By this time, force of circumstances had drawn Muhammad 
“Âli to Drovetti, the Consul-General for France, whose advice 
on military and other technical matters Muhammad “Ali had begun 
to appreciate, and where Italians had hitherto been almost 
alone in assisting the Pasha, we now find Frenchmen and French 
ofücials coming to his aid especially where there was much 
responsibility. In July, 1819, Captain Söve, an ex-offcer of 
the French army landed in Egypt with letters of introduction 
and was presented to Muhammad “Ali by Drovetti. Söve 
joined the Pasha's services and his first mission was to look 
for coal in Upper Egypt, but failure brought him back just as 
İbrâhim Pasha had returned triumphantly from Arabia.? 

Another unsuccessful attempt was made in Cairo to introduce 
ihe European system into the army by Söve in the presence of 
Muhammad “Ali, and so in October, 1820, Söve was sent to 
Isnâ with three or four hundred Mamlüks * who were to be 
trained to form the officers of the new army.5 i 

: Vaulabelle, op. cit., Vol. TI, p. 247. 

* Donin, Une Mission Militaire Française awprös de Mohamed diy, Cairo, 
2923, pp. Xi-xii, 

* Donin, ibid., p. xii. 

* According to some authorities 500 Mamlüks were sent, some belonging to 
“Muhammad “Ali and some to other members of his family. 

U Gila ibid., p. xi, Planat, op. cit., p. 26, and Vaulabelle, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 248. 
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The difficulty of this experiment cannot be underestimated. 
The differences in character and religion between instructor 
and instructed and the obstinate opposition of the latter were 
very great obstacles indeed, but the language problem must 
have been the greatest of all, for Söve could hardiy have picked 
up more than a few words of Turkish and Arabic while his pupils 
had no knowledge of French, In due course, however, these 
obstacles gradually disappeared.! | 

About the same time that Söve was sent to Upper Egypt, 
Ismâ'il Pasha, Muhammad “Alis son, was sent on an expedition 
to Sennar and Nubia from where large numbers of negroes 
were sent to be drafted into battalions to form the rank and fle 
of the new army.? İsnâ proved to be in an unsuitable situation 


for these slave-troops and so Muhammad *Aji issued two orders' 


on the 8th August, 1821, one to the effect thata military school 
was to be organised under Ahmad Ef. al-Muhandis 3 and Sulaimân 
Aghâ (Söve's new name and title for he had embraced Islam 
and had been given the title of Aghâ) and the other to the 
eftect that the military school was to be orgânised at Aswân.* 

The numbers of the imported slaves seem to have increased 
fairly rapidiy for we find another order issüed on the 3oth 
October, 1821 to Muhammad Bey,5 appointing Amin Ef. al- 
Mi'mari* to renovate existing buildings and to build barracks 
(Ghukanât), cach one capable of holding one thousand soldiers.7 
On the 25th January, 1822, presumabiy after the barracks had 
been built, Muhammad Bey was appointed Nâzir of the Aswân 
encampment 8 and on the 16th February, 1822, new instructors 
were appointed to assist Sulaimân Aghâ.* Included among the 
new instructors was Lieut.-Col. Mary,!9 a Corsican,!1 who was 


:ı Douin, op. cit., pp. xiii—xiv, and Vingtrinier's biography of Söve Soliman 
Pasha (Joseph Söve), Paris, 1886. 

* Douin, ibid., pp. xiii—xiv, and Vaulabelle, op. cit., Il /251, and Planat, op. 
cit., p. 27. : z 

* See above p. 15—most probably a mission student, 

* Amin Sâmi, Takwim an-Nil, Vol. 11, p. 291. ai-Ta'im fi Mişr, p. 7. The 
school and other establishments were built on the Elephantine Island—see Douin, 
İbid., p. xiv. There is another order dated the 27th August, 1821, fixing the 
salaries of officials and arranging for the supply of materials, see Takwim, Pp. 291. 

* Muhammad Bey was Nâgir of Military Affairs—al-“A skariyak. 

* See page 106, also most probabiy a mission student. 

* Amin Sâmi, af-Ta'lim, p. 8. 

* Takwim, TI (294 and at-Ta'lim, p.8. The cadets are recommended tolook 
up to Muhammad Bey asa father and to do their best to acguire the necessary 
branches of knowledge. i 

» Takwim, T1/294 and at-Ta'lim, p. 8. 

* Douin, op. cit., p. xiv. 
11 Senior, Conversafions and Journals in Egypt and Malta, London, 1882, 
Vol. TI, pp. 27-28. 
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the first European to join Sulaimân; later on they were joined. 
by Cadeau and Dussap, the latter being placed in charge of a. 
medical 1 service at Aswân, and Daumergue, Cadot and Caisson, 
while Gonon organised an arsenal and the eguipment in the 
Citadel at Cairo.? 

The development of this military organisation which was. 
the first of Muhammad “Alis large armies was entirely in his 
own hands. Every order concerning it emanated from him 
personally, and while he relied to some extent on the reports. 
of his subordinates,3 he did not always agree with them, not 
even with his French experts. 

On the 26th February, 1822, another military school was 
set up at Farshüt under Ahmad Bey “ who was in turn sub- 
ordinate to Muhammad Bey of Aswân. Sulaimân Aghâ, Ahmad 
Et. al-Muhandis and 'Uthmân Efendi Nür-addin5 had been 
commissioned by Muhammad “Ali to draw up a plan for the 
organisation of the military formations, but in an order issued 
by him on the 31st March, 1822, Sulaimân Aghâ's suggestions 
were turned down on the ground that they were suitable to the 
Napoleonic armies but not to his, the three officers were ordered 


to repair to Cairo with Muhammad Bey the Nâzir * to discus$. 


the matter with him, and the result of which was the adoption 
of the method of formations which Salim III had organised.” 


On 24th May, 1823, another military establishment was . 


opened at Jihâd Abâd called an-Nakhilah or “ Depot” 8 and 
arrangements were made for the formation of a detachment of 
artillery. ln the order, emphasis is laid on the necessity of the 
officers being selected from Turks (abn& at-turk).9 oOIn addition 
to the above training camps, some provision was also made at 
Ikhmim and Abü Tig!9 for training troops, but when Muhammad 


1 Douin, ibid, p. xiv, and Planat, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

 Planat, ibid., p. 29. Itis worth while noting that the Diwân al- Jihâdiyah— 
loosely called the Ministry of Military Affairs—was crcated in 1237 (between 
z1st September, 1821 and 17th September, 1822) as a military school (sows forme 
d Ecole militaire—Deny, op. cit., p. 125 and bi şifat madrasah—see Takwim, 
Ti /296). 

* An interesting order was issued rgth March, 1822, to the Nâzir ordering him 
to prevent the older boys İrom mixing with the young ones and pointing out 
that all these new methods of organization were only “for the service and 
exaltation of the faith.” 

* Takwim, 11 J295. 

* Called “ professors of the military arts.” 

* Takwim, TI (295, at-Ta'lim, p. 8. 

» Takwim, 11295, at-Ta'lim, p. 8. 

* Planat, op.cit., p. 152 and 351, see map. 

» Tahwin, 11/307, ai-Ta'lim, p. 8. 

19 Vaulabelle, op. cit., Il /251. 
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“Ali wished to show Drovetti and Salt! his new army of 24,000 
towards the end of 1823, it was at the camp Bani “Adı, near. 
Manfalüt, that it was drawn up for review.? 

It had not taken long for Muhammad 'Ali to realise that 
negro slaves were unsuitable as soldiers for they could not 
stand the climate. Apparently at the suggestion of Drovetti, 
the Pasha made up his mind to use Egyptians and he could 
not have found a better recruiting ground than in Upper Egypt. 
Apart İrom the Coptic battalions formed by the French, this was 
the first serious attempt to use Feyptians as soldiers for centuries, . 

The new army consisted of six regiments of five battalions 
each and to each battalion there were 800 men. The officers 
so far had no settled uniform, but the soldiers were provided 
with a rough kind of uniform and were armed with French 
rifles. The most important characteristic of this army was 
that it was made up of slave officers of Circassian, Albanian 
and Turkish origin and that alli the troops were looked upon 
as the Pasha's personal property. The European instructors 
were not looked upon as part of the army, but rather as civil 
servants attached to the regiments with the Turkish title of 
fa'lümji—instructor ; they had no military rank and were 
appointed at fixed rates of pay, promotion to them simpiy 
meaning a rise in increment.3 Religion seemed to be the chief 
obstacle in the path of these instructors. Söve, by his conver- 
sion, removed this obstacle and thus opened the way to his 
promotion in just tbe same way asa Turkish officer. 

These new regiments were soon put to the test. The first 
was sent on active service against the Wahhâbis, the second to 
Sennar, the third, fourth, fifth and sixth under Ibrâhim Pasha 
against the Greeks* and their successes everywhere were 
brilliant. It was their success that completely hypnotised 
Muhammad “Ali and he now set the machinery going for the 
development of his fighting services on as large a scale as possible; 
his experiments also encouraged him to set up further establish- 
ments that were indispensable to the army. New creations 


now followed one another rapidiy and it is to these that we shall 


* Salt was the English Consul-General. 

* Douin, op. cit., p. xiv. 

* Vaulabelle, op. cit., 11/252. Tbey received a commencing salary of 2,000 
İrancs a year, two suits, a house and 60 İrancsa month for ration allowance, see 
also Planat, op. cit., p. 40, and Cadalvöne et Breuvery, L'Egypte et la Turguie, 
Paris, 1836, Vol. I/ıır. 

4 One battalion of each regiment was retained in Egypt to serve as a nucleus 
for fresh armies. 
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turn in order to trace their history and to describe their organisa- 
tion and how they fitted in with the new order of things. 


THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION—I824 TO 1837 
The French Military Mission 


The next period of Muhammad “Ali's rule was one of great 
activity, the most significant feature of which was the more 
intensive use of the services of foreigners and, in particular, of 
French technical and military men, several of which were of 
high standing in their own country. The mest outstanding of 
these was General Boyer who brought a military mission with 
him from France in 1824.! 

The main object of this military mission as far as Muhammad 
“Ali was concerned was the training of additional regiments for 
his army.? Boyer's task was confined to the formation of 
infantry battalions though İrom the beginning he tried to make 
himself indispensable and fought hard for the predominance of 
French influence. This was, however, the very thing Muhammad 
“Ali had made up his mind to avoid; he wanted servants not 


masters. From the beginning, Muhammad “Ali cleverly avoided 


giving Boyer any rank in his forces,? thus, in spite of his high 
rank in the French army, his position in the Egyptian army was 


of no account.* oOBoyer was simpiy expected to teach and 


to advise, not to act, action being left to Muhammad 'Ali's 


man, in facit, Boyer was looked upon as little more than an 


instructor himself.9 | 
One of the duties of the military mission was to acguire the 
services of French officers as military instructors and, naturally 


* The idea of this military mission seems to have emanated İrom Muhammad 
“Ali himself for he commissioned a French merchant called Tourneau for this 
purpose; this agent interviewed Gen. Belliard in France and the laiter chose 
Gen. Boyer who was accompanied by M. Livron, Col. Gaudin, Comm. Adolphe 
de Tarle and his brother, Cap. Paulin de Tarle, Capts. Chenneville and Pujol, 


Lieut. Ledieu and Duvignault, a surgeon. The Mission landed at Alexandria 
on the z4th November, 1824, see Douin, Une Mission militaire, Cairo, 1923, | 


p. 6, and Planat, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 

*Douin, op. cit., pp. 75-7. The jth, 8th and oth regimenis were formed 
and dispatched to Morea as early as August, 1925; no sooner were they out 
of the country when Muhammad 'Ali ordered the conscription of the roth, 
zıth and ı2th regiments. Boyer's training camp was at first situated about 
a mile to the south of Old Cairo, but owing to periodical inundation, it was 
removed to Kubbab which in turn, was found to be too near Cairo, so Ehânkâh 
was eventually decided upon. The locality was called Jihâd Abâd. 

: Douin, op. cit., pp. 12 and 17. i 

* Douin, ibid., p. 38. 

s Donin, ibid., p. 40. N 

* Douin, ibid., p. 64. Planat,op.cit., p. 99. 
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enough, iti made ita part of its policy to introduce as many 
Frenchmen as possible into the country in order partly to 
counteract the strong position of the Ttalians.! Although 
Boyer had no high opinion of the latter,? they still continued to 
be engaged 3 probabiy through the agency of Bokty and other 
İtalians in the service of the Pasha. 

At various times during Boyer's mission, applications were 
made to France for French officers * who were to bring elementary 
text-books with them for use in the Egyptian services; on 
their arrival they were given a practical examination on the 
parade ground“ and not all of the instructors succeeded.? 
AL European instructors were placed under Colonel Gaudin.8 

Perhaps one of the greatest drawbacks about the employ- 
ment of these forcigners was the lack of uniformity of method. 
Although Muhammad “Ali had decided to use Frenchmen and 
French methods, he still relied a great deal on Halians who were 
naturally not very keen on following French example. Boyer 


: criticised Muhammad “Ali very strongiy for having sent his 


officials to Italian military schools.* Another disadvantage 
in this confused system was the perpetual intrigues firstiy 
between Italians and French, secondiy, between the French 
of the official mission and those who had already been given 
employment and who claimed to have done all the pioneer 
work and, lastiy, on the part of the Turks themselves, who 
were against the whole group of foreigners disliking them 
personally and loathing their innovations.19 

Öne of the most useful services undertaken during the Boyer 
mission was the development of the artillery under Col. Rey 
with the help of two Turkish officers who had studied at 
Constantinople,14 but here again, Boyer criticises the type of 


:Douwin, ibid., p. 4. : Douin ibid., p. 22. 

: Douin, ibid., p. 23. 

* Douin, ibid., p. 24, p. 52, pp. 65-6, pp. 78-8. 

s Douin, ibid., p. 23. * Douin, ibid, pp. 22-3. 

:Douin, op. cit., p. 23. 

s Douin, ibid., p. 38 and Planat,op.cit., p. 98. 

* Donin, ibid., p. 41. ğ 

* Almost every work dealing with this subject brings out these intrigues 
and counter-intrigues—Douin, ibid, pp. 52-3, Planat ibid, p. 73; Pfrisses 
d'Avennes) and H(amont); op. cit., p. 132. The position of foreign officials 
was most difficult; they endeavoured to improve it but the attitude of the 
Turks never allowed for any amelioration. 'İhe Turk was convinced that the 
İoreigner who came to Egypt did so because he could find nothing to do in his 
own country, see Douin,, ibid., pp. 52-3. “ Rien mest rebute ici comme les 
ofüciers gui s'y rendent de leur plein grâ. On pense gue la misöre les a forces 
â venir tendre la main au Pacba.” 

“ Douin, ibid., p. 77. 
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officer drafted into this new service chiefiy on account of his 
illiteracy.” 

That the mission succeeded in forming the reguired number of 
offücers' cadres and battalions in as short a period as possible is 
beyond doubt, but its personal relations were far İrom a success. 
Muhammad 'Ali had no diffculty in accepting the resignation 
of Boyer and his colleagues in August, 1826,2 undoubtediy 
realising the danger of employing foreign officials of such high 
rank, He had already made up his mind that, if he wished to 
continue his reforms, he must use his own men as far as possible 
and it was probabiy with this idea that he suddenly promoted 
“Uthmân Nür-addin to the rank of Major-General in May, 1825.* 


Military Schools 


As a conseguence of this intensive military training,-İt was 
necessary to train ofücers and with this object in view, the 
Bülâk School mentioned above was transferred to Kaşr al-'Aini * 
in July, 1825, and was called the Madrasat al-Jihâdiyah or 
Madrasat al-Jihâdiyah al-Harbiyah or Madrasat at-Tajhiziyah 
al-Harbiyah. The school received about six hundred students,5 
at the time of its transfer and later on all the other military 
schools drew their recruits from this madrasah. The ages of 
the studentş ranged İrom twelve to sixteen; they were a mix- 
ture of Turks, Circassians, Georgians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Kurds who were taught Turkish, Arabic, Italian by a certain 
Ratazzi ; drawing, arithmetic and geometry by a certain 
Don Carlos and were drilled in infantry exercises by Daumergue 
and Acerbo“; there were no Egyptians in this school.” “Uth- 


: Donin, ibid., pp. 77 and 67yand 120 where the same criticism is made of 
the infantry officers—see also Planat. ibid., pp. 103-4. 

* Douin, ibid., pp. 135-6. 
| * Planat, ibid., p. 82. , 
aj * Vaulabelle, op. cit., p. 255, and Planat, ibid., p. 32 who both call it a 

| gollöge or iyede. See also ar-Râf'i Bey, op. cit., Vol ILİ (367 and Amin Sâmi, 

i at-Ta'lim, p. 8, and Appendix TII, p. 50 who are both under the impression 
İ that this school was an entirely new one. , 

. «The numbers râpidiy increased, however—see Planat, ibid., p. 155 where 
he gives 800 and St. John, Egypi and Muhammad “AN, London, 1834, Vol. TI, 
P. 400, where he gives 1200. i 

“ Planat, ibid., p. 362. What happened to the teachers and students of the 
original Bülâk School is hard to say as there is no further information con- 
cerning it ; according to Planat (ibid., p. 86), the cadastral survey still existed ; 
probabiy a.section of the Kaşr-al-'Aini college was used for this purpose. 

"Artin, L'İnstrucion publigue en Egypte, Paris, 1890, p. 70. This school 
might almost be termed a “depot” or “ collecting house ” for all the slaves 
that Muhammad 'Ali purchased in order to form İrom them his commanding 
offcers and offcials. There is no doubt about the fact that Muhammad 'Ali 
still bought slaves as the following extract İroma letter dated 18th July, 1831, 
Proves :—“ Voici ce gue le Pacha m'a dit confidentiellement et de son propre 
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mân Nür-addin was again responsible for the organisation of this 


school while Ahmad Ef. Khalil was placed in charge as director 


(mâzir).1 

This School, however, was transferred to Abü Za'bal in 
October, 1836 ? after having functioned at Kaşr al-'Aini for 
about eleven years under seven different directors.3 The date 
of its transfer coincides approximately with that of the Medical 
School to Kaşr al-'Aini to the palace which had been occupied 


by the Military Preparatory School.* At Abü Za'bal, the Pre- 


mouvement, en m'ajoutant gue je pouvais mâme en &crire â Votre Excellence. 
“ Vous connaissez comment je me suis ölev au pouvoir en Egypte; vous 
savez gue pour tenir en bride les Arabes afin de tirer parti de leur caractöre, 
il me faut des Turcs formâ&s aux nouvelles institutions gue j'ai &tablies; gue 
je ne puis me fier â des musulmans d&jâ âg&s, venant de Constantinople chercher 
du pain dans les Etats gue je gouverne, lesguels ne veulent rien apprendre, 
et encore moins puis-je me servir de chefs Albanais ou Romdliotes gui ne sont 
susceptibles d'aucune espöce d'attachement, mexerçant la profession des armes 
gue pour faire de Vargent et aller jouir chez eux de leurs &pargnes. Vous avez 
dü observer dans le temps gu'aprâs m'ötre servi d'eux pour repousser Vexpedi- 
tion anglaise, renverser İa puissance des Mamelouks, detruire celle d'Abdallah 
Ebn Sehoud, chef des Wahbabites, et congudrir VEthiopie, j'ai insensiklement 
&limin& cette soldatesgue indisciplinable, au fur et â mesure gue la nouvelle 
organisation militaire acguğrait en Egypte de la consistance et de extension. 
Tl entre dansle systöme gue je me suis fait d'accorder les pouvoirs secondaires 
surtout dans la partie militaire et celle de la marine, aux jeunes Turcs sortant 
de ma maison et celle de mon üls, et de confier la partie administrative & çceux 


.gue j'ai fait dlever et gui se trouvent encore â mes İrais en Europe. Pour 


maintenir cette pöpiniğre gui est laxe de mon gouvernement, et Ventretenir, 
je ne vous cache pas gue J'ai fait acheter en Fgypte et des marchands turcs 
gui y viennent de Constantinople des esclaves blancs de Vun et de Vautre sexe; 
ces marchands se livrent depuis longtemps & ce trafic etil y en a plusieurs gui 
rapportent en öchange des esclaves de la Nigritie et de VAbyssinie. Des marau- 
deurs, sur les anciennes İrontiğres de VEmpire de Russie, enlevaient de jeunes 
enfants, et mâme des Ssoldats turcs en achetaient des indigönes; les uns et 
les autres les entreposaient le plus souvent dans la forteresse d Anapa et d'autres 
marchands venaient les y prendre pour les transportet & Constantinople sur 
les bâtimenis ottomans,” See R. Cattaui, Le Rögne de Mohamed Aly d'aprös 
les Archives vusses en Egypte, Vol. 1, PP. 425-6. It is most significant that 
Muhammad “Ali did his utmost to acguire the services of Turks for we find 
in 1826 an order dated z4th November, sent to Najib Ef, Kapu Kikhyâ at 
Constantinople asking him to send to Egypt any available youths who could 
read and write in order to enter his service, see Takwim, 1İ/326. About the 
same time it is curious to note that Mahmüd ll sent a letter to Muhammad 'Ali 
asking for “ Egyptian ” oflicers to be'sent to Constantinople to teach Turkish 
soldiers the “new system” because he did not wish to use Europeans. 
Muhammad "Ali declined to do so on the grounds that he had no Egyptian 
oflcers capable of instructing and that he himself was obliged to employ Huro- 
peans, see /efler No. 437, Daftar No. 22 dated 12ih Muharram, 1242 (16th August, 
1826)—Abdin Archives and Takwim, 11j325. (Probabiy “ Egyptians” here 
means Turkish offhicers coming from Egypt). 

' Planat, ibid., p. 155 where he states that he was "mal choisi pour cet 
emploi ”; he was replaced by Muhammad Ef, in February, 1927—see also 
Sâmi, af-Ta'lim, p, Sand App.3,p. 50. 

* Sâmi, af-Ta'lim, App. p. 45, no reference is made to this being a transfer, 
see also Hamont, op. cit., İl /322. 

Sâmi, op.cit., p. 50. 

, #Clot, Aperçu, İl/4ıg and Mahfouz, The Hislory of Medical Education 
in Egypt, Cairo, 1935, pp. 35-6. 8 
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paratory School continued under one director, Ibrâhim Ef. 
Ra'fat, until it was closed in 1842. 

In October of the same year, a Staff College was established 
by '“Uthmân Nür-addin at Kbânkâh and Planat was made its 
director.? It was generaliy called Maktab ar-Rijâl 3 or Madrasat 
Arkân (al) Harb, (by the Europeans PEcole de VEtat-major, 
and waş intended for the dite of Muhammad 'Ali's men'for it 
was open to Turks and Mamluks from Constantinople who 
were given the rank of lieutenant on admission. At a later 
date, probably when Muhammad “Ali began to feel the shortage 
of men more acutely, he allowed Egyptians to attendasa 
special favour but they were not allowed to sit for the examina- 
tions and were given no rank.* This school was begun with 
eighteen officers as students, there being two colonels, two 
commandants and the rest adjutants and captains, The courses 
were arranged by Planat who taught gunnery, fortification, 
geodesy and reconnaissance ; a certain Cosmano gave infaniry 
drill and tactics, Hasan (Shaikh?) taught arithmetic and 
geometry, Ledicu drawing and Koenig taught French.5 

This was the first experiment in Egypt in what might be 
called higher training *; the obstacles appear to have been 


very great especially in view of the linguistic difüculties again 


and the lack of any kind of preparatory education on the part 
of the students.” ,Two years later, the Stafi College had seventy- 
one ofücers following the courses which were reorganised as 
follows :— 


Planai—director? ... geodesy, military tactics, reconnaissance, 
gunnery, temporary and permanent 
> tortifications. 
Sh. Hasan Ne dala arithmetic in Arabic. 
“Ârif EH... a geometry in Turkish. 


* Sâmi, op. cit., p. 45 and ar-Râfi'1 'Aşr Ismail, Vol. 1/228. 

1 Sâmi, af-Ta'lim, p. 9, ar-Râfii Bey, op. cit., 111/371. Dor.op.cit.. p.2II, 
Clot Bey, Aperçu, 11/333 (where he gives 1826 as the date of establishment). 
Rifâ'ah Bey, Manâhij al-Albâb al-Mişriyah, Cairo, 1912, 2znd ed., p. 247. 
Pirisses d'Avennes) and H(amont), op. cit., p. 133. 

“In the Turkish sense—' the school of the dignitaries.” 

* Pfrisses d'Avennes) et H(amont), op. cit., p. 133. 

s Planat, ibid., pp. 92-04. 

«* Planat calls it an cole spfciale and the Kaşı al-'Aini sehoola İyefe. 

" Cadalvöne et Breuvery, L'Egypte et la Turguie de 1829 & 1836, Paris, 1836, 
Vol. 1, p. 125. “ Pres de cent ofüciers de 20 â 25 ans, ignorant pour Ja plupart 
les premiers &lömens de Uarithmâtigue, assistent & des cours de göomâtrie et de 
fortifications, d'aillenrs mal faits, et aux guels ils sont incapables derien com- 
prendre; au bout de deux ans, on en fait des instructeurs gui remplacent. 
İes Europsens. 

: Although not stated in the various authorities, this sbould probabiy read. 
director of siwdies as there was a Colonel in charge of the college (Salim Bey). 
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Ârif EF... .. oo.» — İrigonometry, Turkish (course not yet 
iven). 
Lt.-Col. Wogt... vi rantı drill (theory and practice). 
Pachot (Pachod) v3 French—ıst division. 
Koenig .. > French—end division. 
Persian and Arabic. 
Abbe Câl&sia .. iü physics. 


The period of study was of four years” duration nominaliy 
but at the time Planat was writing his book (1830), the fourth 
year had not yet been given :— 


First year Second year Third year Fourih year 
arithmetic geometıy trigonometry physics 
figure temporary permanent Ya 
drawing fortifications fortifications 
field works chemistry 
topograplıy 
French military surveying O militaryrecon- higher 
günnery French naissance i maths. 
platoonand o casirametation - map making geography 
company Oo battalion drill French history! 
drill manocuvring 


The Staff College seems to have been the first school to have 
been established on definite French lines with French as the 
principal language of instruction.? From. now onwards, in. 
spite of Boyer's? withdrawal from the scene, one notices a 
decided turn in favour of French ideas and a wider application 
of their methods of education and training although, as will 
be seen later, the number of Italian officials did not decrease. 

The Nakhilah or “ Depot ” at Jihâd Abâd was now set aside 
for the training of junior officers. In 1826, there were about 
five hundred who are described by Planat * as a horde indocile 
et indisciplin&d who had to be taught in Turkish, a language 
which they spoke, but could not write; the offcers were 


» divided into three classes under three European instructors, the 
, principal one being M. Plasso, a Piedmontese.5 


— 


As far as can be ascertained, one of the Citadel schools still 


i appears to have functioned although there is hardiy any informa- 


ı Planat, ibid., p. 363. i 
# Douin, ibid., pp. 40-1. Boyer complains that the French language was 


.& Üindex, so strong was the Italian infuence. 


* Öne cannot help coming to the conclusion that it was intrigue that forced. 
Boyer out of the field, no doubt both Sulaimân and “Uthman Nür-addin felt 
#hat he was a serious rival. 

« Planat, ibid., p. 103. 

s# Planat, ibid., pp. 152 and 351; Gudmard, op. cit., p. 134. 
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ton about it; an official document dated oth July, 1831, 
shows that ash-Shamâshirji Aghâ was at the head of this school.i 

About the same time that the Bülâk school was established, 
a levy was made of Nile boatmen, who were sent to Alexandria 
to be trained on four old corvettes for the Navy that Muhammad 
“Ali intended to build.? It appears that at this early time, | 
the instruction was again entrusted to Italians.?3 Old Turkish 
officers were placed in charge of the men and the officers used to 
present themselves every morning to the Diwân al-Bahriyah * 
to receive nautical training and lessons in mathematics and 
lineal drawing, rather as an example to the younger officers 
who were again drawn İrom the Turkish and Circassian races 
and placed ina fifth corvette.5 


The Commission d'Insiructton 


Perhaps in order to introduce uniformity in method and 
some kind of centralised coütrol over the schools and military 
instructors attached to the various regimenis, an order was 
issued through the Diwân al-fihâdiyah, presumabiy from 
Muhammad “Ali himseli, to the effect that a Commission d'In- 
siruction should be formed. The Commission was under the 
presidency of the Nâzir of the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah and the 
members of the first Commission were Maj.-Gen. 'Uthmân Bey 
Nür-addin, Gen. Boyer, the Turkish Colonels, Col. Gaudin 
who was in charge of the Furopean instructors, Col. Rey, in 
charge of artillery, Comm. Tarle and Capt. Tarle, and the first 
meeting was held in January,* 1826. This was the firstattempt 
in Egypt to form any kind of bureaucratic control over the , 
schools as before that date, the reforms and the establishment il 
of the schools depended on the will of Muhammad “Ali who | 


ı Documeni No. 298, Daftar No. a1, 28ih Muharram, 1247. Amin Sâmi 
states that he could find no information about this school, see af-Ta'lim., app. 
No. 3,P. 44. i 

yi Yaklabille, op. cit., p. 255, who states that there were about 3,200 men 
inali; see also Planat, ibid., p. 170. - 

* Douin, Les Premiğres Frögates de Mohamed Aly, Cairo, 1926, p. 77. Planat, 
ibid., p. 17o gives the name of (Vincent) Willenich who was placed in charge ; /» 
of the training. For the important contribution of the Italians to the building ( “* 
of the Egyptian navy, see Sammarco, La Marina Egiziana sotto Mohammed Ah, i 
Cairo, 1931; Guğ&mard, op. cit., p. 21I. b 

* Established in 1813 according to Zaghlül, a-Muhâmâh, Cairo, 1900, p. 166. 

s Vaulabelle, ibid., pp. 255-6 French offcers were also employed. The young 
oficers were recruited from the Bülâk school. At this time a Turk wasin 
charge of the fleet and Hâjji 'Umar, an Egyptian, in charge of naval construction, 
see Clot Bey, Aperçu, 11 /237. 

s* Planat, ibid., pp. oz and 098. Sofarit hasnot been able to trace the name 
of this Commission in Turkish or Arabic. 
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seemed to act according to the suggestions of 'Uthmân Nür-addin. 
With the resignation of Boyer, the Commission was reformed, 
still, of course, under the Nâzir of the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah with 
the following members, “Uthmân Nür-addin, the Turkish Colonels 
of the regiments, the Colonel of the Staff College (Salim Bey), 
Col. Gaudin who, although belonging to the Boyer mission, 
did not resign with his chief, Lt.-Col. Wogt., Lt.-Col. Delforte, 
several battalion instructors and Planat who acted as secretary.1 

The duties of this Commission are not given by Planat, 
who is the only authority to mention this important link in the 
history of education in Egypt, but from this date, schools were 
opened one after the other and since all of them came under 
the supervision of the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah the Commission 
had presumabiy control over them. 


The School of Medicine 

The School of Medicine has been the subject of much con- 
troversy especially with a group of French writers who wrote 
during and just after Muhammad “Als reign. It must be 
remembered that it was a period of Franco-Hgyptian rapproche- 
meni and it was as much the interest of the French to praise 
what Muhammad “Ali had done as it was his to get people to 
write about him; typical of this kind of literature is Gouin's 
DEgypte au XIXe sidele,* anssi obsögmienx gu'hyperboligue.3 
Öne of the main sources for the history of the School of Medicine 
and, in İact, for many of Muhammad 'Ali's innovations has 
> , nearly always been the work written by Clot Bey, particularIy 
his Aperçu göndral sur VEgypte.* This work is purely apologetic 
and propagandistic in character, and when it is compared 
with all the other material written on the school and other 
institutions can only lead the reader to the conclusion that 
Clot's main object in writing his Aperçu was for the benefit of 
the name of his patron in Europe in addition to its being a piece 
of self-praise. 

It was expected that the work done by Muhammad “AH in 
Egypt as presented by Clot Bey would give the impression 
that the Pasha was an enlightened monarch who had the intereşts 


ği  Planat, ibid., p. 357. 1 Paris, 1847. 

ii *See J-M. Carr, Voyagewrs et Eorivains français en Egypte, Cairo, 1932, 
İl Vol, 1, p. 285. This two-volume work is indispensable to the student of Egypt 
Mas it is a valuable introduction to the study of the French sources. 

* Paris, 1840, Clot Bey also published his own reports on the hospital and 


school. 
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and welfare of the Egyptians at heart and that he had done 
everything in his power to introduce and encourage learning 
and science in his country or rather in the country that he had 


made his own. Unfortunately for Clot Bey, his work was. 
followed up three years afterwards by Hamont's VEeypte sous * 


Mehömet-Ali 1 which is considerabiy larger than Clot's book. 
It is fully docümented and the writer devotes about thirty 
pages to an investigation of the medical school the contents of 
which are confirmed elsewhere. Hamont and Clot were rivals 
and it was Hamont's bitterness and disappointment that caused 
him to write his history and to guestion the work done by Clot 
Bey but, in spite of that, Hamont's account is nearer the truth 
and more sincere. Faclhı writer had his partisans; Clot had 
Jomard and Perron,? while Hamont inspired both Schoelcher 
and Gisguet.3 

Moreover, we have contemporary evidence to show that Clot 
regretted having written his work on Egypt. Prisses d'Avennes 
reports: “Clot Bey mesi pas en grande faveur auprös du Pacha 


et se vepent d'avoir fait ou fait fatre dans son livre, cesi-d-dire, , 


dans le ivre gui porte son nom, un aussi bea panögyrigue de 
Mehömet-Ak,””4 while Comte de Saint-Ferriol gives us an account 


of a conversation he had with Clot Beys: “2 Janvler, 1842. 


Nowvelle visite â Clot Bey. C'est un petitf homme vif, övetllg, 
au verbe havi, au ton tranchant, â& Uair conteni de İwi-möme, ne 
manguani pas d'une cerlaine franchise: ainsi, aprös une ample 
conmaissance el pouss€ par nos guestlens, Tl nous a out simplemeni 
avou€ gil ötait dEsol& d'avoir fait son İivre: il paratt gue sa 
Javeur baisse et gw'il ne pourra pas tenir longitemps. ... On 
peut d'aillenrs admetire gu'onire son dessein de iromper les anires, 
la G8 irompe lwi-möme, comme İl nous le disaii, sur la portde 
et la soliditi de iout de gvi se faisaiten Egyple....” The severest 
critics of Clot Bey are to be found amongst Frenchmen * although 


: Paris, 1843, see also J-M Carrö, op. cit., Vol. İ, pp. 289-290. 

*See his letter to Mohi, dated Tath May, 1844, in Yacoub Artin Pacha, 
Letires du Dr. Perron du Caire et  Alexandrieâ M. Jfwles Mohi, & Paris, Cairo, 
I9Ir, PP. 83-86. 

8 J.M. Carr&, op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 290-3. V. Schoelcher, L' Egypie en 1845, 
Paris, 1846, and H. Gisguet, PM Baypte, les Turcs et les Arabes, Paris, 1848. 

*In Pefiis mömoires secreis suy la cour d' Egypte, Paris, 1930, Dp. 37. All 
the work was not written by Clot Bey but with the collaboration of Jomard, 
Mengin, Linant de Bellefonds, de Cârisy and others who were in Muhammad 
“Alis service, see J-M. Carıö, op.cit., 1/283 and the preface of the Aperçu,. 

5 J-M. Carre, ibid., 1/324-6. 

* See, for example, article by Saint-Marc Girardin in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Vol. 23, ath Series, Paris, 1840, pp. 905-920 in which he reviews Clot Bey's 
work. 
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again, we find writers who have nothing but good to say of him 
especially those whom he had the honour of showing round his 
creatlons. 

The fullest contemporary account in English of the medical 
school and hospital was written by Dr. J. Bowring in a Parlia- 
mentary Report addressed to Lord Palmerston,! but even this 
was written İrom material given to Bowring by Clot Bey and 
lacks in criticism.? 

Nevertheless, in spite of adverse criticisms, Clot Bey must 
have the credit of being the pioneer in introducing modern 
medical studies into Egypt for whatever the immediate 
results may have been, the attempt bore fruit in the long 
TUN. . 
Medical services had been organised İrom the beginning of 
the Nizâm Jadid (p. 113) under Dussap and seem to have developed 
in size according to the needs of the ever-growing army until 
ihe arrival of Clot Bey in 1825, who suggested to M. Bosari, 
Muhammad “Ali's private physician, that a Health Council 
should be set up.? The idea was accepted and the first council 
was composed of three members, not including Clot Bey, with 
Bosari as president and it met for the first time at Khânkâh 
on the 25th March, 1825; a little before that date, the Council 
received two other members, Dr. Clot and M. Luigi Alessandri 
who was then head of the central pharmacy in the Citadel.4 
It was the duty of the Council to advise the Nâzir of the Diwân 
al- fihâdiyah on medical aftairs.5 

The idea and arguments in favour of the establishment of 
a School of Medicine and the plan and method of study were 
elaborately set out in persuasive language in a letter written 
by Clot to “Uthmân Nür-addin on the 25th July, 1826.59 The 


main points of his letter were as follows :— 
İ 


(a) 150 young Egyptians with a knowledge of Arabic and arithmetic 
were to be assembled at the central hospital to be taught by 
teachers under Clot's orders; 


* Report on Egypt and Candia, addressed to the R.II. Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
London, 1840, pp. 138-141. 
*The Foreign Ouarleriy Review, Vol. 27, London, 1841, pp. 362-393; also 
| -a review of Clot Bey's work, but much more favourable in tone than Girardin's. 
N i Apparentiy, Clot Bey accompanied Dr. Bowring during the Syrian part of his 
X tour. Bowring refers to the statistical reports made out by Clot Bey. 
sClot, Compie vendu des Travaux de VEcole de Mâdecine, Paris, 1833, 
PP. 120-1. 
ii «Clot, Compie rendu, Pp. 120. 
sClot, Aperçu, 11/395. 
sClot, Compte rendu, pp. 21-28, 
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(b) medicine was to be taught and at the same time, the students 
were to be taught French ; 

(6) the following subjects were to be taught : physics, chemistry, 
botany, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, maferia medica, toxic- 
ology, therapeutics, pathology, pharmacy. 

(d) the instruction was to be given in the language of the students. 
through the intermediary of learned translators (iraduclenrs 
Erudis) ; 

(e) tbe government was to be guaranteed as to the satisfactory 

- working of the system by setting up a Commission to conduct 
the examinations under the Presidency of the Nâzir of the 
Diwân al-Jihâdiyah and members of the Health Council. 

(f) the course of study was to be over a period of four years at the 
end of which period the students would pass out as mi 
surgeons. 


Immediately the plan was made public it was criticised 
on the ground that the Egyptians were not capable of studying 
medicine, that it was impossible to teach through the inter- 
mediary of interpreters, that there were no able teachers in 
the country and that the Moslem faith was against the study 
of anatomy.! İn spite of opposition, however, the school was. 


opened at the Hospital of Abü Za'bal and studies began on the 


28th February, 1827.2 
The obstacles were definitely greater than any that were 


faced on the opening of the other establishments. It wasan 


experiment ; for the first time, the students were all Egyptians 
and appear to have been members of al-Azhar mosgue. In 
any case, it wasnot to be expected that the Turks and Circassians. 
would have anything to do with such an enterprise as they 
considered themselves far too superior to follow any other 
profession but that of arms. lt can be understood therefore, 
why this school had to suffer more inconvenience than any of the 
others in view of the fact that it was composed of two elements 
against whom the Turks were most prejudiced, namely, Euro- 
'peans and Egyptians. i 

One hundred .students were chosen and were given guarters 
in the hospital itself and, as in the other establishments, they 
were İed, clothed, lodged and paid a monthly allowance in 
addition to being taught at the charge of the government. 

These students, coming İrom al-Azhar, with the syllabus and 
method of studyof which we have already made oürselves familiar, 


1Clot, Compte rendu, pp. 138—139. Pianat, op.cit., p. 97. 
* Takwim, 11 /326, also Wakâ'i* Mişriyah, No. 8, dated ı4th Sha'bân 1244 
—ıgth February, 1829. 
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were now taught the following subjects by the European teachers 
whose names are given below 1:— 


Clot > Bi 4 Surgical Pathology. 
Clinical Surgery. 
Operations. 
Accouchements. 
Gaetani Si bi General, descriptive and pathological 
Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Bernard iz Ez Private, public and military hygiene. 
Legal medicine. 
Duvigneau? .. e Medical Pathology. 
Clinical Medicine. 
Barthâemy .. ii Materia Medica. 
Therapeutics. 
Prescription. 
Toxicology. 
Cel&sia .: EE ei Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Figari .. e is Botany. 
Lasperanza .. gi Preparation of Anatomical lessons. 
- Preparation of Anatomical and Patholo- 
gical Parts. 
Uceli .. yn Si French.3 


Gaetani had to retire at the end of the first year, being 
replaced by Cherubini, a graduate of Paris ând Montpellier, 
who already had a private practice in Cairo.* In the third year 
Barthe&lemy left and his post was taken up by Riviöre,5 while 
in the same year, owing to additional subjects being taught, 
Alessandri wa$ made responsible for the courses of Chemistıy, 
Zoology and Pharmacy and Cel&sia for Physics, Astronomy 


and Metereology.9 In the fourth year, Cherubini was trans- 
ferred toa post with the army in Syria and Pruner was appointed 


instead.” | 
For teaching purposes, the students were divided into sections 


of ten, the best student of each section acting as a kind of tutor 


to the rest. It was a most curious situation; a hundred 


ir Clot, Compfe rendu, pp. 6-7, see also Planat, op. cit., p. 358 which differs 
a little. 

*Spelt by Planat as Duvignault, ibid., p. 68—this teacher had been on the 
Boyer mission. ' ; ii 

? According to La Conlemporaine en Egypie, Paris, 1831, Vol. 1, p. 355, 
Ucelli also taught Italian but this is probably due to a misunderstanding. 
Figari was Director of the Botanical Garden. 

«Clot, Compfe rendu, p. 46. 

s Clot, ibid., pp. 50-54—the post was open to competition. 

.sClot, ibid., p. 78. 

7Clot, ibid., pp. 8g and 97. 
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Egyptian students İrom al-Azhar who knew only Arabic 1 ând 
who had never received any training but in Arabic grammar, 
Koranic Exegesis, Fikh, etc., gathered together in order to be 
trained in medical and scientific subjects of which they had 
not the slightest idea by a number of Eüropean teachers who 
did not know the language of their students and who themselves 
were not even homogeneous, Clot, Bernard, Barthdlemy, 
Duvigneau being French, Gaetani, Spanish, Cel&sia, Alessandri 
and Figari, Italian, Ücelli, a Piedmontese and Pruner, a 
Bavarian.? 2 

The actual method of instruction adopted by Clot Bey was 
to avail himself of interpreters,3 who translated the lessons 
in the presence of the teachers; the teachers explained all the 
difficult points to the translator and both revised the lesson in 
order to ensure accuracy. The Arabic text was then dictated 
to the classes and the monitor or tutor of each section was 
given permission to ask the interpreter for the explanation of 
any part of the lesson that he or the students in his section 
could not understand ; the interpreter had to answer himself 


or else have recourse to the teacher again. In order to ensure, 


that the students leart their lessons, monthly examinations 
were held and the best student of the section was made monitor, 


the competition for the place of monitor thus serving as an. 


encouragement to the students to work hard. 

Ciot Bey in another report admitted the fact that there were 
no translators at first capable of handling the material,* but he 
seems to have acguired the services of two men at the beginning 
of the first year, namely, M. Raphael 5 and M. “Anhüri, a Syrian.8 
Raphael knew Italian, French and Arabic while “Anhüri knew 
Arabic and Italian only; in the second year, two others are 
mentioned, Vidal and Sakâkini.” Another account states that 
€Clot Bey chose several local Christians who could speak French 
and Arabic, and attached them to the school as interpreters on 
condition, of course, that they would be among the first to 


1 According to Hamont, op. cit., 11/92, many of the students could hardiy 
read and write. 

3Clot, both Aperçu and Comple yendu passim. 

#Clot, Aperçu, Il j412 and Comple vendu, p. 12. 
. , *Cot, Compte vendu de PEtat de VEnseignemeni mâdical de V Egypie, Mar- 
seiiles, p. 1849. i 

sDon Rapbael—see above. : 

* Clot, Compte rendu, pp. 5. 44. Regarding Raphael—see Bulletin de PInstitut 
d& Egypte, Vol. XVII, 1935, pp. 259-60. j 

1Clot, Comple rendu, p. 45. 
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study medicine and that cach interpreter was to specialise 
in a certain branch but no names are given.! 

Clot maintains in his work ? that he had the greatest difficulty 
at the beginning in persuading the government to allow autopsy 
in view of popular religious feeling against it, but eventually 
a fatwa was issued by the mwfii allowing it, thus clearing away 
this obstacle.? 

It was guite clear even to the optimistic Clot that some 
kind of preparation was necessary before his students could 
approach their medical and scientific studies and, with this 
aim in view, he had an annex opened in the grounds of the 
hospital where the students were taught arithmetic, geometry, 
cosmography and history while in another department, they were 
taught French so that they could study medical science in the 
original texts,* 

Michaud of the Acadömie française was asked to examine the 
students in French in March, 1831, and Clot Bey publishes a 
long appreciation by the examiner in his Compte rendu,5 but 
Michaud's account elsewhere © is far from being appreciative 
and is given here in his own words: “/”dfais ravi de tout ce guc 
je voyais dcrit sur Uardotse; j'ai voulu complimenier les ölöves ; 
je me fölicitais de voir enfin la langue française devenue wne des 
langues de VEeypte, mais guelle a 48 ma surprise, guand j'ai 
vu gue personne ne m'enlendail, et gue mes paroles ölaieni comme 
la voix du desert, Voici comment se faii Venseignemeni de notre 
langue ; le professeur de français, gul est un Pidmontais, adresse 
en ttalten chacune de ses leçons â un professeur gui la iransmet 
en arabe aux ölöves; la röponse des ldves est traduite en itallen 
e iransmise ainsi au maijre de français; au millen de towles 
ces iraducttons, İl y a du mirade gu'on s'entende comme on le 
Jai sur les rögles de la syntaxe, mais comme la langue française 
ne figure gue sur le tablenu oğ s'inscrivent les demandes et les 
röponses, personne wapprend â la parler, pas möme le maifre 
gul s'est approchâ de moi pour m'expliguer sa mâthode, et gui me 

* Bourgues, Histoire du Dr. Clot Bey, sd.andı,p. 399. : 

* Aperçu, Tl /4r0-411 and Compte vendu, pp. 5—6 and 147-8. i 

*Sharaf, op. cit., p. 8. Hamont, op. cit., Il/oo-gı, maintains that the 
people were far too afraid to raise any opposition to any of Muhammad 'Ali's 
enterprises. Ele mentions the name of Shaikh Hasan al-Attâr whom Muhammad 
“Ali made Shaikh of Al-Azhar—it is to be doubted whether he represented all 
Egyptian opinion. 

* Compte vendu, pp. 150-151 and Aperçu, T (413. 

s Pp. 152-4. 


* Michaud et Poujoulat, Correspondence d'Orient, Paris, 1833-35, Vol. VI, 
pp. 86-88. 
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Da expligude comme il a pu, non sans faire guelgues fawtes de 
Prononciatton.” P 

The addition of this extra preparatory work made it im- 
possible for the original plan of a four years” course to be work- 
able and it appears to have been extended to six years later on ; 
in any case, the first course was extended to a period of five 
years by the Nâzir of Diwân al-Jihâdiyah to make up for the. 
obstacles that Clot had had to meet with and for the time that 
had been lost.! | 

At the end of each year,? a public examination was held in 
the hospital when all the state dignitaries and the consuls were 
invited together with any distinguished visitors who happened to 
bein Egypt. The original plan had been to promote the students 
İrom year to year, to Sows-aides at the end of the second year, 
aides-majors at the end of the third and chirwrgtens-majors at 
the end of the fourth and then they were all to be posted to the 
various hospitals and with the regiments,3 but actually, this 
plan was not put into practice for Muhammad 'Ali was so short 
of medical officers that the students were not allowed to com- 
plete their courses. i | 

Already in the second year, Clot reports that some had. 
been taken away and given posts *; between the third and 
fourth years, others were also withdrawn,5 and by the end.of - 
the fifth year, there remained only fifteen students who had 
completed five years” training and by that time, eighty-three 
had already been given employment.9 The Examinations”. 
results were classified as follows :— 


IS year znd year 3rd year 5ih year 
Promoted .. e 20 — 43 
First-class .. .. 20 26 23 24 
Second-class . 38 21 21 7 
Third-class .. 43 26 80 6 
101 93 124 80 
- Hand failures 4 
not examined 27 
special E 
13 


1 Clot, Comple rendu, pp. 95-96. : 

*The scholastic year began ıst Shawwâl and ended ıst Ramadân, Clot, 
Compte rendu, p. 13. ' 

* Clot Bey, Aperçu TI (390, they acguired practice #rom work in the hospitals. 

* Compte vendu, p. 45. “Ten students who were useless as medical students. 
were sent to the provinces to teach the “ benefits of vaccination,” ibid., p. 17. 

*Clot, Coyapie vendu, p. 84. 

s Clot, ibid., p. 96. 
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It is impossible to give careful statistics of the numbers of 
students in the school!; when Clot Bey was in France in 
November, 1832, he claimedto have provided the army with 
one hundred and fifty surgeons ? and to have three hundred 
students at the school during that year.3 

Five years after the foundation of the school, Clot Bey 
maintains that his efforts and those of his collaborators were 
crowned with success.* There may have been individual cases 
of success, but generally speaking, there was far too much haste 
about turning out men who had not learnt enough 5 and the 
result was that many were turned back.5 

There was a great deal of criticism aimed at the system of 
examinations to the effect that Clot actually gave the guestions 
of the examinations to the students in order to ensure a certain 
number of successes; otherwise, the opposing parties would 
have brought about the downfall of the school together with 
its director.” Muhammad 'Ali got to hear of these reports and 
at the end of the third year, asked Dr. Pariset of Paris who 
was in Egypt doing research work, to undertake the supervision 


«of the examination as president of the committee and to make a 
“report on both the examination and the school.8 | Neguib 
“Bey Mahfouz in his rather sketchy account of the History of 


Medical Education in Egypt) seems to think that Hamont was 
at the bottom of the insinuations against Clot Bey,19 but Pariset's 
report which was published in 1833, ten years before Hamont's 
book, shows the general trend of feeling regarding Clot Bey 
and his school, and, in spite of the fact that the report is İavour- 
able, one cannot but Judge the school by results. The examina- 
tion may have shown to Pariset that the students were up to 


For the first year, see Clot's Comple rendu, p. 17, the second, p. 45, the 
third, pp. 64-5, the fifth, pp. 96, 104,: 113-117. 

:Clot, Compte rendu, p. 215. 

*Clot, Compfe rendu, p. 215. A certainnumber of Syrians was also accepted 
—see also Ibrâhim Khalil, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

«Cot, Aperçu, Il fJ414. 

sSt. John, Zeypi and Mohammed Ali, London, 1834, pp. 402-3. 

8 Mouriez, Hestoire de Mâöhömet-Ali, Paris, 1858. Tl1 /111—112, and Marin, 
Evönemenis et Aventures en Egypie, Paris, 1840, Pp. 38-39, and Schoelcher, 
1 Bgypte en 1845, Paris, 1846, pp. 42-3. 

“The School of Medicine appears to have gone through a very difficult 
time, for it is reported that in 1829, Muhammad “Ali was so discouraged by the 
Progress and work of the school, that he had the fuli intention of closing it 
and turning it into a silk factory; v. Carr, op. cit., 1/237. 

sClot Bey, Compte rendu, pp. 63-76. Pariset wrote a work on the plague 
in Egypi—see Cattaui, op. cit., 1/308, 34x and 362. 

»Cairo, 1935. 

19One of Hamont's sources of information was 'Anhüri, the translator on 
the staff of the school—Hamont, op. cit., 11/99. 
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standard, although the number of passes was lower than in 
other years, but the knowleğge tested was only that of book- 
learning and memory and no student in the world has a more 
developed memory than the Azhari; there is far too much 
evidence to show that he was other than a miserable failure 
when it came to a guestion of practical work.! 

The School of Medicine was transferred to Kaşr al-'Aini 
in 1837,? but before going on to the other schools, some reference 
will be made to two other medical schools attached to the 
School of Medicine, the School of Pharmaceutics and the School 
of Maternity. 


School of Pharmaceutics 


The first attempts to establish a school of pharmaceutics 
goes back to November, 1829, when one was opened in the 
Hikmah Khânah in the Citadel and another at Abü Za'bal3; 
the former was closed in January, 1830, and amalgamated with 
that of Abü Za'bal under an Italian, Lulgi Alessandri,* who was 


succeeded by the Abbe Cedlesia.5 Already by April, 1832, this 


school had provided fourteen pharmacists for the army but, 
in addition to the native pharmacists, a relatively large number 


of Europeans' was employed” about whom Hamont is rather - 


critical.8 


1Clot Bey was fortunate in having the patronage of offücials representing 
the French Government such as Mimaut, Boislecomte and others, who obviously 
used their infuence with Muhammad “Ali to keep the institution going. There 
was also the guestion of the Pasha's own amour propre in having once started 
on his enterprise and having attracted the attention of Europe, he could not 
very well close it down. Duhamel in his report to Nesselrode dated 6th July, 
1837, states “ L'Hcole de medecine, gui n'âa fourni gue des sujets mediocres 
â Varme&e, est peut-âtre celle gui a le plus laiss& â desirer jusgu'â prdsent. Les 
connaissances varides gue İon est en droit d'exiger d'un bon meddecin sont 
irop au-dessus de İ'intelligence commune des Arabes pour gu'on puisse espdrer 
İes voir röussir dans cette branche du savoir humain, et on aurait peut-ötre 
mieux fait d'envoyer guelgues dlâves distinguds &tudier dans les universit&s 
d& Europe gue de cröer une buanderie de medecine en Feypte pour laguelle le 
pays nofre pas mâöme les premiers ölöments; Cattaui, op. cit., LI, pt. II, 
PP. 395-6. 
. o * See above, page 118. 
s“Takwim, Il, p. 358, where each is called madrasat aş-Şaidalah, also at- 
Ta'izm, App. TTI, p. 47, where only one is mentioned as the madrasaf al-Ajzâjiyak 
under Flusain Aghâ; apparentiy Alessandri, who was the Inspector of thiş 
service, had his headguarters in the Citadel; see Clot Bey, Cowpte vendu, p. 156. 
«Clot Bey, Compte vendu, pp. 56, 78, 98 and 155-6, Verucci Bey, 12 coniributo 
deg Italian ai progressi scienlifici e praclici della medicina in Egitto solto il 
regno di Mohümmed Ali, Cairo, 1928, p. 12, Guğmard, op. cit., Cairo, 1936, 


Pp. 233. 
*Clot Bey, op. cit., pp. 98 and 157. sClot Bey, ibid., p. 98. 
".Verrucci Bey, ibid., p. 12, gives the names of 34 Italians as Pharmacists 
and 74 doctors. 
* Hamont, op. cit., II (108. 
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School of Maternity 


-Another interesting medical training experiment of Clot Bey 
was the establishment of the School of Maternity-—Madrasat 
al-Wilâdah in between 1831 and 1832 in the School of Medicine 
itself.1 For some time, it was not possible to get young girls 
or Women to enter this School of their own free will, The first 
batch of girl students was made up of ten Abyssinian and 
Sudanese giris bought in the Cairo slave markets together with 
two eunüchs sent by Muhammad “Ali from his palace. In 1835, 
ten more slaves were added and ten orphan girls who happened 
to be under the treatment of the doctors in the Bimâristân 
and who, when cured, were taken over by the Government, 
as their parents did not claim them, and trained as midwives; 
thus the total number of students was thirty-four including 
the eunuchs who were also made to follow the courses.? 

Mile. Suzanne Voilguin, a Saint-Simonite, was put in charge 
of the girls” education İrom 1834-1836 3; from 1836, she was 
succeeded by Mille, Palmyre Gault who had been a student 
at the Maternit& in Paris.* | 

As all the girls were illiterate, they had to be taught Arabic 
first and later on, Mille. Gault taught them a little French in 
addition to midwifery, vaccination, cupping and bandaging, 
and the elements of maferia medica and dispensing.5 

A book dealing with midwifery was translated into Arabic 
and served as a text-book for the class.9 

On graduation, the midwives were given the same rank 
as the men students of the medical school.” 


The Veterinary School 
It was not until 1827 that two European veterinary surgeons, 


© Hamont and Pretot, both graduates of the Alfort School in 


France, arrived in Egypt.8 Up to that time, diseases and sick 
animals were not given scientific medical care; it fell to the 
lot of the native farrier to look after the horses, but the other 


ıClot Bey, Comple rendu, p. go and pp. 157-160. 

* Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 71. 

*Carr&, op. cit., 1/267 and 11/247 and Gudmard, op. cit., p. 233. 
*Clot Bey, Aperçu Gönâral, Il/424; Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 71-2. 


s.o, fot Bey, Aperçu Gönâral, TI (424 and Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 71-2. 


vg 


&Clot Bey, ibid., II (424 and Comptle vendu, Pp. 158. 


1Clot Bey, Aperçu Gönâral, TI J425. 
s* Hamont, op. cit., 1I1/115—162; they seem to have landed in Egypt in 
October, 1826; see also Gudmard, op. cit., pp. 236-239. 
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animals seem to have been left to their fate.! An unusualiy 
grave epidemic broke out among the buffaloes in Lower Egypt 
and it appears that Muhammad "Ali was prevailed upon to seek 
the assistance of European specialists. e 

As the epidemic of epizootie broke out in Lower Eeypt, 
Rosetta was chosen first of all for the school of veterinary 
studies and both Hamont and Pr&tot had to go to this town 
to start their activities, Unfortunately, Prdtot fell very il 
soon after arrival in 1827 and had to leavethe country; he 
went to Smyrna where he died. 

Hamont, a Frenchman, was given the services of an inter- 
: preter who could not speak French but only Italian, Arabic and 
- Turkish; an Azhari shaikh was also attached to him, and, 
between these three, it was hoped to teach veterinary science 
to some ten Egyptians sent from Cairo and, at the same time, 
, to cure the cattle of their diseases. The arrangements for 
© school accommodation were far from satisfactory while the 
usual intrigues between teachers, interpreters, students and 
oflicials seem to have been, if anything, rather worse than 

in Cairo, 
: In 1829,2 the school was transferred to Abü Za'bal and was 
given temporary accommodation in the School of Medicine . 
until a new building had been erected,3 but here again, Hamont. 
seems to have met with further difficulties, including the rivalry 
of Clot Bey, who was anxious to have the School of Veterinary 
Science under his authority.* 

“Önce near the capital, Hamont learnt how to get into con- 
tact with responsible people including Shaikh Hasan al-“Attâr, 
Shaikh of al-Azhar and favourite of Muhammad "Ali, and the 
Nâzir ot the Diwân al-fihâdiyah who both lent their support. 
His new school soon had fifty 5 students and accommodation 
for the treatment of some one hundred and forty horses ; pro- 
vision was also made for the teaching of French and for the 


* Hamont, op. cit., Il (129, gives the translation of a letter from “Umar Bey 
the Governor of Tantâ:; “ Je vous enjoins de leur faire voir les bocufs malades 
par accidents connus, afin gu'ils puissent opposer au mal, les remödes dont ils 
se disent porteurs. Et pour ne pas les retarder dans leurs excursions, abstenez- 
vous de montrer les animaux dont les maladies viennent de Dicu, maladies 
contre lesguelles aucune puissance humaine ne peut rien.” > 

* Sâmi, Takwim, p. 373 and p. 390. 

* Hamont, op. cit., İl /138 and Ülot Bey, Aperçu Gönâral, TT Jar. 

* Hamont, ibid., 11/138-9. ' i 

,* Hamont, ibid., 11/14o; Clot Bey, op. cit., Tl /441, gives the figure as 100. 
Tt is important to note that the students were placed under a Turkish Nâzir 
for discipline (Hamont, ibid. II (141) as with nearly all the schools. 
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: services of a second and very able interpreter called Fara'ün 1 

- while Shaikh Muştafâ, who had given Hamont so much trouble 
at Rosetta, now encouraged by the growing importance of 
Hamont's establishment, seems to have turned over a newleaf 
and to have given his best to the work. 

By an inter-collegiate arrangemeut, the students of the 
veterinary school followed certain courses at the School of 
Medicine, such as physics, chemistry, botany, pharmacy, etc., 
thus avoiding the necessity of duplicating certain posts, while 
theoretical and practical subjects connected with veterinary 
science were taught by Hamont himself, In due course, he 
was allowed the services of three Europcan specialists by the 
Diwân. al-Jihâdiyah and these helped in the practical training 
in the hospital.? 

In addition to the direction of studies at this school, Hamont 
had to inspect the regimental veterinary hospitals.3 In 1833, 
he was also called upon to reorganise the Hdârahs at Shubrâ 
which, up to that date, had been managed according to the 
old traditional methods.* The Veterinary School was eventualIy 
transferred to Shubrâ in 1837 5 to where the Agricultural School 
had also been transferred İrom Nabaröh © and put under the 
care of Hamont. 


OTHER MILITARY SCHOOLS 


The Schools of Music 


In an endeavour to keep as close to the European model as 
possible, Muhammad “Ali introduced the system of regimental 
bands. A school for the training of trumpeters and buglers 
was opened in 1824 under Hasan Aghâ (Ujak at-Turunbilah 
wa'-Burüjtyah)," and another special school for trumpeters in 
August of the same year under 'Uthmân Aghâ, a Turk from 
Constantinople 8 ; both these schools were experiments under 
Turks and did not last long; the exact dates of the closure 
of the first one are not given, but the second one was closed 
in December of the same year. 

A more serious attempt was made in August, 1827, at 


il *Hamont, ibid., Il/ışı; Fara'ün will be discussed in another volume 
idealing with translations, literature, etc. 


* Hamont, ibid., 11/142. 


* Hamont, ibid., II /143. sClot Bey, Aperçu göndral, TI J442. 
- sClot Bey, ibid., TI /445-6. *See below, p. 79. 
"Sâmi, ai-Ta'lim, app. ILİ, p. 54. “Sâmi, ibid., p. 54. 
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French while the direction of studies was in the hands of a 
Spaniard.? The students, numbered by Clot as two hundred 
, and as one hundred and thirty by Mengin, were taught Arabic 
o by Egyptian teachers.3 This school was closed down in 
September, 1835, and during the eight years of existence, there 
were five different directors.* 

Both Clot and Hamont criticise the school mainly on the 
ground that French national and regimental tunes and airs 
were simply copied and that no attempt was made to compose 
anything Egyptian or Turkish.5 The performance was tolerabiy 
correct, but entirely without spirit. The object in borrowing 
European military music could only have been an imitation 
as it must have been understood that neither the Turks nor the 
Egyptians would appreciate European music any more than 
it was possible for the European to understand and appreciate 
Turkish and Egyptian music; the only instrument the 
Egyptians did take a liking to was the big drum.9 After the 
abolition of the Music School at Khânkâh, a European MUSİC. 
instructor was attached to each regiment.” 

Another Music School was opened under 'Uthmân Ef. in 
September, 1834, but was closed in September of the following 
year8; St. John gives the description of yet another such 
school in the Citadel under a German who taught the Egyptians 
© German and Italian music ?; the official documents in “Abdin 
Palace mention the closing of four other Music Schools in 1841.10 


The Cavalry School “— 
For a long time Muhammad 'Ali was not attracted by the 


*Sâmi, ibid., p. 54. 

?Clot Bey, Aperçu göndral, 11/87; Mengin, Histoiye Sommaire de V Egypte, 
Paris, 1830, p. 130. Later on Carre, a Frenchman was the Director of Stüdies 
—see Râfi'i, op. cit., 111/371—2 and Gudmard, op. cit., p. 137. 

* Mengin, ibid., p. 130. 

1 Sâmi, ibid., p. 54. Lg 

* Whether or not patriotic hymns or poems were put to music cannot be| Ea vi 
ascertained but the Wajaniyât ot Rifâ'ah and Majdi certainiy do not laçk in! i 
spirit ; Planat, op.cit., pp. 344-6, gives the translation of a soldier's song called ; 
Âbü Libdah. Li 

*Clot Bey, op. cit., II /88 and Hamont, op. cit., I1/166; tbe latter states 
that the Egyptians “ demandaient si Vhomme gui faisait le plus de bruit, celui 
gui İrappalt sur la grosse caisse, n'dtait pas le plus savant des musiciens?” 
See also Râfı, op. cit., Ili (371-2. 

*Clot Bey, op. cit, Il /88. 

“Sâmi, op. cit., p. 55. 

*St. John, op. cit., İl/goo. 

» Daftar Madâris, No. 2071, p. 44; Daftar Madâris, No. 2072, p. 34; and 
P. 39 and Daftar 862, p. 118. 
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European cavalry system and it was not until after Ibrâhim 
“Pasha had seen French cavalry in action in Morea that he decided 
to adopt it in Fgypt.! 

A cavalry mission was sent from France in November, 1829 ? 
and the School (Madrasat as-Sawâri) was opened in April, 1831, 
at alGizah in Murâd Bey's palace under the Directorship of 
Hâfiz Fİ. Ismâ'l3 with Lt.-Col, Varin, an old aide-de-camp 
of Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr,* as Director of Studies. 

In July, 1833, there were two hundred and twenty Turkish 
and Mamlük students and thirty Egyptians who were to become 
oİrumpeters 5; four years later there were four hundred, but 
the numbers seem to have fluctuated considerably.? 

Varin endeavoured to copy the organisation of the Saumur 
School; even the students were dressed, but for the tarboush, 
ilike the French chassews. Besides the regular cavalry 
 manoeuvres, the students were taught infantry exercises, fencing, 
. military administration, Turkish, Arabic, Persian and French.8 
© Of ali Muhammad “Ali's schools, this one seems to have 
been the most successful from the point of view of organisation 
and results. St. John, who calis it the School of Cadefs states 
that “It is here, indeed, that the greatest proficiency has been 
effected in every branch of education; these youths, dressed 
like European cavalry officers, with the exception of the tar- 
-boosh, which they still retain, having acguired a degree of 
general knowledge, and refinement in their carriage and be- 
 haviour, foreign to the rest of their countrymen.” 9 

Marshal Raguse!9 and Boislecomte11 both speak very highly 
of Varin who was responsible for the organisation, and it was 
through these two Frenchmen that Muhammad “Ali promoted 
him to the rank of Colonel with the title of Bey. Hamont 


:Clot Bey, op. cit., II /219 and Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 310-311, Pezzoni 
to Ribeaupierre, 290th Öctober, 1828 and p. 325, 26th December, 1828) and p. 363, 
Pezzoni to Nesselrode, 18th November, 18209. 

?Cattani, ibid., Pp. 363, Pezzoni to Nesselrode, 1$8th November, 1829, 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. TİL, p. 52, and Takvim, Il (380. 

«Clot Bey, op. cit., II /220. i 

sDouin, La Mission du Baron de Boisleromte, Cairo, 1927, p. 136. 

sCattani, op.cit., Vol. TI, PE.TII, p. 394, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 6th July, 1837. 

"Clot Bey, ibid., 1I1/220, P.and H., op. cit., p. 133, Voyage du marfbchal duc 
de Raguse, Paris, 1837, 111/288; Mengin, op. cit., p. 128 gives 200; see also 
Guğmard, op. cit., p. 136. j 

* Mengin, op. cit., pp. 127-8; Poujoulat, Voyage dans PAsie mineuye, Paris, 
1841, 11/516; St. Jobn, op. cit,, 11 /399. 

*St. John, op. cit., İİ /399. 

* Raguse, op. cit., 111/288. 

“ Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislöcomte, PP. 58, 108 and 136; see also 
Clot Bey, op. cit., ibid., II (219-220 and Râfi, op. cit., 1 (368-9. in 
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criticises the school on the ground that the students were taken 


away and given employment before they had completed the 
o course.1 


The Artillery School 


Attention had been given to the development of artillery 
on European lines almost as soon as Muhammad “Ali began his 
reforms (see above p. 24). M. Gonthard de Veneur was one of 
the frst Europeans to be employed by Muhammad 'Ali for 
ihis branch although he had no school under him ?; Adham 
Bey also gave mathematical instruction to several officers with 
a view to training for the artillery service 3; under Col. Rey, 
the service was still further developed while Planat taught 
gunnery at the Staff School.* 

In June, 1831, a properly organised School of Artillery 
was opened at Turâ (Madrasal af-Tübjiyah)s for about three 
to İour hundred students © who were taught Turkish, Arabic, 
French, Italian, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mechanics, 


drawing, topography, fortification, infantry, cavalry and artillery 


exercises, construction of batteriles and bridge-building.? The 
School was under Khalil Ef. as Nâzir until May, 1832,8 but 


Col. Seguera, a Spaniard,9 was in charge of the organisation 


and instruction until nearly the end of 1835 when he was dis- 
-missed by Muhammad “Ali through the intrigues of Sulaimân 
Pasha and Mukhtâr Beyle; from that time, Bruneau, a graduate 
of the Polytechnigue at Paris and a Saint-Simonite, was in charge 
of instruction,11 but eventualiy became Nâzir.12 

The students came from the Kaşr al-“Aini School and the 
usual complaint is made that the students were not allowed 
İo complete their courses and were sent out on active service 


1 Hamont, op. cit., 11/164. 

#P.andH.op.cit.,p. 133. 

* Planat, op. cit., pp. 155-6. 

« Planat, ibid., p. 93. 

*Sâmi, op. cit., app. IIL, p. 52 and Takwim, TI /382. 

s il op. cit., Vol. FI, pt. TI, p. 394, where Duhamel gives the number 
as 196, 

7 Mengin, op. cit., Il /129. 

“ *Sâmi,op.cit., p. 52; as with most of Muhammad “Alis establishments, 
there was a continugi change of Nâzirs, from June, 1831, to March, 1840, there 
were seven changes, the last being Bruneau who kept his post for seven years. 

*Clot Bey, op. cit., I1/221, states that he wasa Portuguese. 


1 Scott, Rambles in Egypt and Candia, London, 1837, 11/236 and Puckler- . 


ıMuskau, Egypi wnder Mehemet Ali, London, 1845, Iljıçı; this will be dealt 
with in some detail below. 

He was called by the usual title of ta'limji see official register, No. 2021, 
“Abdin: Archives, . : 3 E 

* Poujoulat, op. cit., I1/516; Carrâ, op. cit., 1/262 and 272. 
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before they were fully prepared.! Those intended to be officers 
were either Turks or Mamlüks but there was also an additional 
class of about one hundred Egyptians who were trained aş 
gunners and were taught English as well as Italian.? 


The Infaniry Schools 


Infantry training was pressed forward but the organisation of 
training centres seem to have lacked the consistency of the other 
military establishments probably due to the fact that the 
directorship was always changing hands. 

The main training camp was situated a ew miles to the 
north of Cairo near Khânkâh at a place called Jihâd Abâd; an 
infantry school (Madrasat al-Biyâdah) was opened at Khânkâh 
,in September, 1832 $ but closed down in May, 1834; it was 
otransferred to Damletta in June of the same year where it 
continued to function under the -Pilemontese, Lieut.-Col, Bolog- 
nini, until January, 1841, and then it was transferred to Abü 
Za'bal.* Gudmard maintains on the authority of Forni that an 
Infantıy School was opened at Damietta in 1822, but this 
is not supported by Forni nor any other authority.5 

The Damietta Infantry School had four hundred students 
who were trained as officers and under-officers © ; they appear 
to have been Turks and Mamlüks for the most part 7 and were 
taught military exercises and manceuvres, military administra- 
tion, Turkish, Arabic and Persian,8 i 


:st. John, op. cit., 11/398-9. 

*Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislecomte, P. 137. 

s Takwim, TI (406 and Artin, op. cit., p. Ig. 

* Tağwim, 11 (423 and at-Ta'lim, app. İLİ, p. 5r, and Artin, ibid., p. Ioı; 
Râfi, op. cit., 111/368. Boislecomte in July, 1833, states that there were 
no infantry schools in Egypt. According to the Takwim, Il (431, another 
infantıy school was opened at Damietta in January, 1835; it may simpiy 
have been a new building for the acdcommodâtion of the students who were 
probabiy under canvas. Sulaimân Pasha was Inspector-General at the time 
and took a lot of interest in this school owing to its proximity to Syria perhaps. 
Raguse saw only one infantry school in 1834-35—see op. cit., 111/287. A 
certain 'Abduh Ef. was appointed there as teacher of geography in October, 
1835 (see Takwim, Iljası). 

* Gudmard, op. cit., p. 134, gives his reference as Forni (Viaggio nell 'Egitto 
e nell 'alta Nubia, 1859), Vol. 1, p. 407, but no teference is made to the town 
in guestion on this page and, although Damietta is described on p. 470, yet no 
Teference is made to any infantıy school there nor to Bolognini. He also 
guotes Deny (op. cit.), p. 25 in support of his statement, but Deny's date 
refers to the opening of the Diwân aj- Jihâdiyah (see above, p. 23, note 7). 

* Clot Bey,op.cit.,1/1948andIl J218;.Cattaui,op.cit., TI /pt. TI, P-394; Poujou- 
lat, op. cit., p. 516; Scott, op. cit., p. 239, gives the number of the students 
as30o; Mengin, op.cit., p. 123, gives the number as 200 andon Pp. 127states 
that the infantry school at Khânkâh contajned 400 “ young Arabs ” in three 
companies who were taught the same subjects as those at Damietta. 

7 Hamont, op. cit., II (165. i *Clot Bey, op. cit., 11/218. 
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There is record of the opening of another Infantry School at 
Jihâd Abâd in July, 1832, but it was closed in April, 1834.1 


The High School 


, This school was called the Makfab al-“Âl and by the French, 

Ecole Supörieure or Ecole des Princes;* it was opened rather 
earlier than the date given by Sâmi? asit was attended by 
Artin Eİ.* who went to Europe in 1826 as a member of the 
education mission, 

Ht was organised on European İines as a military school for 
the training of the sons of Muhammad “Ali and other members 
“of his family and the sons of his high officials.5 

The students of this school, of whom Hamont speaks very 
-highly, were taught Turkish, Arabic, Persian, French, history, 
mathematics, and the usual military subjects.9 


The Naval Schools 


Reference has already been made to the beginning of naval 
training (see above, p. 121). The formation of an actual school 
for the training of Naval Officers seems to have been in 18257 
ünder Hasan Bey al-Kubrusli.8 The training was given in.one 
of the ships and, a little later, another ship was added to this 
service under Kenj “Uthmân Bey. There appears to have been 
a strong İeeling of animosity between 'Uthmân Nür-addin and 
Hasan al-Kubrusli and, one Friday while the students were 
absent and “Uthmân Nür-addin was on a tour of inspection, 
Hasan set a trap to blow up the powder magazine hoping thereby 
to get rid of his enemy; ' Uthmân escaped but Hasan fell into 
his own trap and was blown to pieces.? This early school is 
reputed to have done excellent work in producing officers amongst 
whom can be mentioned Hasan Ef. al-Iskandarâni, Muhammad 
Ef. Shanân, Mahmüd Ef. Nâmi, Hasan Kİ. Sa'rân, who were 
sent to France to complete their studies and “Abdal-Hamid Ef., 

1 Takvim, Il/J4oz; Sâmi, ai-Ta'üm,app. Tl, p.sı; Artin,op.cit., p. 192. 

? Journal asiatigue, 1843, Pp. 21. 

*ai-Ta'lim, app. TTI, p. 55 and Artin, op. cit., p. 180. 

1 Revue & Eeyple, 11 1424-5. 

;, * Journal asiatigue, 1843, p. 21; Hamont, op. cit., 11/326 and Hekekyan 
» Papers, Vol. 11, folio No. 36. il 

* Hamont, ibid., 11 /326. il 

" Sarhank, Hâka'ik al-Akhbâr, YI (243. 

*Sarhank, ibid., 11/243 and Cattaui, op.cit., 1/115, Pezzoni to Bockity, 


27th September, 1827. 
* Sarhank, ibid., 11 /243. 
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“Yüsuf Ef. Akâh, “Abdal-Karim Ef, and Muhammad Ef. al- 
Islâmbüli, who were sent to England.! 

Ajter the destruction of the feet at Navarino in 1827, 
Muhammad “Ali made up his mind to rebuild another on a 
much larger scale. Some twelve thousand men were trained 
under Besson Bey? ina school set up near Ra's at-Tin in 
Alexandria, some sixteen hundred Were instructed in ship- 
building and the rest were taught, not only the handling of 
ships, but also naval gunnery and military tactics, so that 
they could be used both on land and at sea.3 Besson Bey 
was helped in his task by Hâjj “Umar and another native called 
Shâkir Ef. al-Iskandarâni, 4 Letellier, another French officer, 
was the chief instructor of a French Naval Mission brought 
to Egypt by Livron 5 and did very useful work for the Egyptian 
navy, but the real credit for building the new feet must be given 
to Cerisy, a French engineer formeriy employed at Toulon, 
who arrived in Egypt in 1829, and took over the direction of 
the shipyards.8 

The supply of men for the rank and file of the navy and for 
skilled labour in the dockyards came from the provinces 7 
through the usual methods of conscription,8 but the güestion 
of the supply of officers seems to have been more difficult for 
Muhammad “Ali and to have become increasingly so as time 
went on. We have already mentioned the case where a “ TEGUİSİ- 
tion ” of two hundred students between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty was made on the Madrasat al- Jihâdiyah to be trained 
in the ships; another reference is found to tbe effect that 
Muhammad “Ali made a reguest to his own followers asking 
them to supply him with three of their Mamlüks, in some cases 
five, İor service as officers “since the matter is of a religious 
necessity.” 9 

Under de Cerisy, the navy grew rapidiy and, with the increase 
in the numbers of offcers and men, a better organised school 


*Sarhank, op. cit., 11/243, see also under Education Missions below. 

* Sarhank, ibid., 11 /242. 

? Darhank, ibid., II (242 and Gudmard, op. cit., p. 214. 

* Sarhank, ibid., 11/237. ; i ” 
: s Cattaui, op. cit., 1/83, Pezzoni to Ribeaupierre, 6th August, 1827, also 
Guğmard, ibid., pp. 216 to 225. i gz” 

*Cattaui, op. cit., 1/334, Pezzoni to Ribeaupierre, 28th February, 1826, 
also Guğmard, İoc. cit. , e 
b, “ Fallâkin, see Takwim, 11/348 and Tl /39r. N 

* The term abada 'alâ is generaliy used when referring to the conscription 
of provincials. z 
* Takwim, TI (383. 
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, Was opened at Ra's at-Tin for the reception and training of 

“Mamlük officers under European and local teachers; the 

o names of two of the former are given as Antoine Banansy and 

o Camillo Moskani,* both Italians, and Muhammad Ef. at-Tar- 
 jumân.? The School (Madrasat an-Nawâtiyah) was placed under 
. the Nâzir, Bimbâshi Ibrâhim Aghâ Istanahâli until October, 1835, 
Sâghakül Aghâsi Muhammad Amin Et. succeeded him until 
, June, 1837, and then Muhammad Ef. Khürshid until November, 
1839,3 it being the practice of Muhammad “Ali to place a Turk 
in charge rather than a European (unless he was a convert to 
Islam) as the Moslems were very sensitive about being under 
the authority of a Christian.4 

In May, 1834, the number of Mamlüks at this Naval School 
is given as one hundred and sixty, They were taught arithmetic, 
geometry, geography and navigation; the students were 
divided out among the ships when they were in action in order 
to acguire practical experience.5 
While the standard of training is reported as being higher 

in the navy than in the army, the main criticisms deal with the 
insufficient experience of the offcers; they lacked judgment 
in the most elementary matters such as the strength of the wind 
and the amount of sail to carıy; they generally waited until 
something broke down before they realised that action was 
NeCessary.” 


OTHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


The School of War Munitions 


In July, 1833, a School was set up under the name of Maktab. 
al-Muhimmât al-Harbiyah 8 under a certain Muhammad Ef. 


pd 
* Sarhank, op. cit., 11/237, but Avoscani is probabiy the right name; see 
ç Verrueci, op. cit., p. 11, Balboni, op. cit., 1/396, and Gu&mard, op. cit., pp. 218 
and 428. 
? Sarhank, ibid., II /237. 
*Sâmi, 4f-Ta'lim, app. IIL, p. 53. 
4 Guğmard, op. cit., Pp. 216. i 
“SE. John, op. cit., I1/4o5 and Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. TI, pt. 1, p. go, 
Duhamel to Nesselrode, 2 sth May, 1834. < 
: *Cattaui, ibid., Vol. Tİ, pt. İL, p. 472, Duhamel to Besselrode, znd October, 
1837. 
" Cattani, ibid., Vol. TH, Pt.İ, p.o1 (see (2)); Cot Bey op. cit, TI /236— 
262; P.and H.,op.cit.,p. 142; Scott, op.cit., 1/32-41; Vaulabelle, op. cit., 
X (255-6; Cadalvöne and Breuvery, op. cit., 1/17-20o; Donuin, La Mission 
du Baronde Boislecomte, PP. 119-124; Rifâ'ah, Manâhij al-Albâb, znded., pp. 243- 
9, and “Ali Mubârak; al- Khifat, Vol. 1/88-9 all give some account of the Naval 
School, but that given by Sarhank contains more detail. 
* Sâmi, af-Ta'im, app. İLİ, p. 51 and Takwim, Tl /415. 
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who was relieved of his post in September of the following year, 
and, although the date of the closure of the school iş given as 
Marçh, 1836, yet no further names of directors are given. The 
actual functions of the school are not given; Artin ! translates 


the name as Ecole des ateliers militaires while Deny,? gives the 


meaning of the word mwhimmât as munitions and so the school 
probabliy had some connection with the Cairo Arsenal and 
Munitions Factory under the authority of Adham Bey (see 
above, p. 137).3 Hardiy any mention is made of this establish- 
ment and in view of its short duration, it may be concluded 
that it was one of the many unsuccessful experiments. 


The School of Mineralogy 


A more important school, perhaps, was the Madrasal al- 
Ma'âdın or School of Mineralogy which was established in Old 
Cairo in May, 1834 under Yüsuf Kâshif4 Elsewhere, however, 
it is stated that Lambert, the Saint-Simonite, was in charge of 
a Sehool of Mines 5 in 1835; this was the school opened in the 
house of the Daftardâr Bey in al-Azbakiyah in Dhv'F-Ka'dah, 
1250—March, 1835. The order from Muhammad 'Ali regarding 
the opening of the School of Mines was issued to Sulaimân 
Pasha,9 and it appears that the arrangements were carried out 
through Sulaimân Pasha, Adham Ef, and the Saint-Simonite 
group. Lambert does not appear to have had any connection 
with the Old Cairo school which was closed down in August, 
1836,” probably because the newly organised School of Engineering 
was able to teach the subjects connected with mineralogy. The 
School of Mines opened in March, 1835, was probabiy absorbed 
into the School of Engineering at about the same time, # 


The School of Engineering 


ç The School of Engineering or Polytechnigue of the French 
O writers—Madrasat al-Muhandiskhânah, is perhaps one of 
“Muhammad “Alis most interesting experiments at introducing 
technical training into the country. 
İt is recorded that this School was opened at Bülâk in May, 
*Artin, op.cit., p. 193. 
*Deny, op. cit., p. 102 &£ passim. 


*St. John op. cit., Il/424, wbo mentions that there was a Polytechnic 
Sehool in the Citadel. 

* Sâmi, ai-Ta'lim, app. TTI, p. 46, Takwim, TI (421 and Râfi, op.cit., III /447. 

s Jomard, Cowp d'Ösil imparlial suv Pâiat prösent de PEgyple, Paris, 1836 
p. 48, Gudmard, op. cit., pp. 292, 293 and 295. 

s Takwim, 11 f/433. 

"Sâmi, af-Ta'fim, app. 1TI, Pp. 46. 
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1834, under the #azirship of Artin Ef, (afterwards Bey) until 
September of the same year, he was then succeeded by the 
capable Yüsuf Ef. Hekekyân, who was Nâzir trom November, 
1834 until September, 1837.2 Lambert then became Nâzir 
and remained in that post until April, 1849, when “Ali Mubârak 
took over the school until September, 1854.39 Actually, however, 
the School was not opened on the officially recorded date but 
“was reorganised ; the School of Engineering certainly existed 
in 1834, but owing to the lack of records on the one hand regard- 
© © ing the activities of the school between 1820 and 1834, and on the 
© other, to the eflorts of French writers to claim for their nationals 
“all the credit of being the pioneers in introducing engineering 

studies into Eeypt, one is hard put to it to collect suffcient 
© data to enable a full account of the school to be written. 

We are in possession of suflicient evidence, however, to 
support the fact that the School of Engineering was in existence 
before the reorganisation in May, 1834; we have one order 
emanating İrom Muhammad 'Ali dated oth Shawwl 1246— 
23rd March, 1831—appointing al-Hâjj Ahmad Aghâ as Wahil | 
oi the Muhandiskhânah,* another dated 23rd Jamâdâ 1, 1249— 
S&th October, 1833-—where Azharis were to be attached to the 
same establishment at forty piastres and ffteen piastres a month5 | 
and a third dated S4awwâ/ 1249—February, 1834, ordering 
the students of that school to go and watch building activities 
in order to get some practice.6 ; 

Öne authority states that Artin was called upon to reorganise 
the School of Engineers which had been transferred to Bülâk, 

. while fEnfantin, to whom much of the credit is attributed in 
this pioneer work,”states guite definitely in March, 1834, that 
the nucleus for a School of Engineering already existed,8 ie,, 


"Sâmi, op. cit, p. 47; Takwim, IljJazı; Revwe d'feypie, TI (425-6; 
Artin, op. cit,, P. 79 and 193; Weili, Ecole Saini-Simonienne, Paris, 1896, 
P. 173. 

i.., Artin, op.cit., p. 193; Sâmi,op.cit., p. 47; butin the Revue & Egypte 
/ 11J425-6, the date is given as 1835 which must bean error as we have a letter 
; Written by Enfantin to Lambert dated 6th September, 1834, pointing out 
, İhat Artin was being taken away from the School and was being made a member 
; of the Council (presumabiy Muhammad “Als M. ajlis al-“Al) see Oeuvres SEn- 
— Jantin, Paris, 1872, Vol. XXX, p.2. i 

*Sâmi, op. cit., p. 47. i 

a Taktim, TI /380. s Takwim, TI (416. i 

* Takim, TI (418. 1 Revue d Egybte, 11 /425-6. 

3 Öcüvres & Enfantin, Vol TI IXXIX, p. 122, letter dated ıgth March, 1834 
to Linant “ ., . İaire &tablir le plus promptement possible et pour un nombre 
assez considdrable d'dl&ves, Vecole polytechnigue dont le noyau est dejâ ici, 


et, gui dans un an, sera une iniğre productive, et un magasin d'instruments 
de travajl,” il e 
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two months before the officialiy recorded date, which, of course,. 
indicates that a School of Engineering of a kind existed in Egypt 


from the formation of the Dâr al-Handasah in December, 1820, 


and continued, in fact, all throughout the reigns of Muhammad 
“Al and “AbbâsI/ It was reorganised on two different occasions, 
the first time under Coste and Nür-addin, in May, 1821; and 
the second, under the Saint-Simonite group with the help of the 
ex-Mission students such as Artin and Hekekyân. From May 
1834, however, it came to be known as the Polylechnic on 
account of its being an attempt to make it a copy of the Poly- 
technigwe at Paris, but actually the Arabo-Turkish name was 
more or less the same vi it started as the Dâr al-Handasah and 
with the transfer to Bülâk, came to be called the Madrasat 
al-Handasah, but even in the orders before the reorganisation, 
it is referred as the pk ni “which name it has kept 
until the present day./ 

This school, ğer seems to have been intended to serve 
non-military needs, although Jomard calls it Ja grande fcole 
militaire.! The military side appears to have been considered 
for Planat mentions that a School of Military Engineering 
was contemplated at Khânkah, but at the time of his writing 
1828),? neither the personnel nor the students had been chosen ; 
he suggests that the students were to be the pick of the other 
schools.? St. John, however, paid a visit to the School of 
Military Engineering where he found about one hundred selected 
young men who were taught surveying, fortification, how to 
attack and defend places, mining, etc.; he criticises the school 
in much the same way as.the other establishments were criticised, 
that the students were drafted into active service before they had 
leaint enough.* 

The sudden importance of the School of Engineering coincides 


“with the arrival of the Saint-Simonites in Egypt and the total 


eclipse of the scarcely-mentioned Coste; from that date, the 
future of Engineering works and studies is linked up with the 
careers of Lambert, Linant de Bellefonds who, together With. 
Enfantin, Sulaimân Pasha, Artin, Malus and others, reorganised 
this branch.5 Through the inspiration and influence of the 
Saint-Simonites under Enfantin, a school was also opened at 

b Jomard, op. cit., p. 48. : Planat, op. cit., p. 351. 

* Planat, op. cit., p. 351. : 

“St. John, op. cit, II (400-1. : 
e d& Enfantin, XXIX /pp. 122, 163-4, 168, 176, 2ı3 and KXXjp.2, 
and p. 5 il 
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“the Barrage before the reorganisation at Bülâk 1 was started; 


it was suggested that the Barrage School should be kept open 


for practical work? under Linant who eventualiy becames” 


Director of Public Works.3 
The main avowed object of the Saint-Simonites was the 


* industrial and cultural development of Egypt and the opening | 
“of the Suez Canal.* The project of encouraging engineering 
“ studies in Egypt, while providing employment for a number 


oç. of Frenchmen and giving a good opening for the growth of 


, French culture, certainly seemed sincere, and, although it bore 
« İruit in the long run, yet the tradition of the Egyptian engineering 
- service has never been sufficiently strong to remain independent 


of European experts./ İn fact, it has really become a part of 
the traditional system in technical branches of the Egyptian 
service that serious enterprises are always undertaken by 
Europeans. 

On reorganisation, one hundred students were recruited 


| irom the Darskhânah (v. infra) and the Kaşr al-'Aini School 5 ; 


i 


: they were taught Turkish, Persian, French, physics, chemistry, 
- mineralogy, drawing, cosmography and mathematics over a 
© period of three years,8 but as the real development of this school 
, ; falls into the period after the reorganisation of the administration 
© oi the schools, it is proposed to deal more fully with this below. 
, , il i : Y 


The Sehool of Applied Chemistry 


Amongst the schools that were opened during this period, 
mention is made by Jomard? of a School of Applied Chemistiy 
under Heim; Artin gives its name as the Ecole de chimie 
appliguie & Uindusirie and gives its opening date as 1829.85 
According to the Takwim,9 a School of Chemistry was opened 
at Old Cairo on the 8tb Jam. II, 1247—ı4th November, 1831 — 
for five students; the Wakâ'i Mişriyah confrms that such a 


1 Ocuvres d& Enfantin, XXIX fp. 168, letter dated z3rd May, 1834. 
#ibid., p. 164. ' Sd 
s Bulletin trimesiriel de la Socide d Emulation des Vosges, July, 1930. 


© Article by Gudmard, Mowgel-Bey et le Barrage du Nil, p. 2, Brehier, op. cit., 


Pp. 113. , 

* Brehier, op. cit., pp. 112-3; Carr&, op. cit,, 1/257-273; Weili, op. cit., 
PP. 169-180; Oenvres d'Enfanlin, Vols. XXIX and XXX ând Guğdmard, 
Op. cit., p. 290 gt passim. 

s Takwim, 11/426; Azharis were also attached to Linant to learn mathe- 
matics, ete., Takwim, Il/454 (November, 1835). 

* Cadalvöne and Breuvery, L Beypie et la Turguie, Paris, 1836, 1/127. 

* Jomard, op. âit., p. 48, and Guğmard, op. cit., p. 293. : 

sArtin,op.cit., p. 79. 

» Takwim, TI (385. 
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school was in existence and that there also appeared to be some : 


competition between two Frenchmen for post of director; the 
original director had contracted to teach five students, but 
another by the name of Roche appeared on the scene and 
volunteered to teach ten students and to do the work better.1 
Little information is available concerning the attempts to pro- 
duce chemists; both St. John ? and Clot Bey 3 mention the 
existence of a Chemical Works at Old Cairo, the latter in more 
detail than St. John, and it appears that the object was to 
provide natives to do skilled work in Muhammad 'Ali's factories. 


The Gil Schools 


, The system of keeping records and registers in connection 
with administrative accountancy that Muhammad “Ali found 
on being made Governor of Egypt was in the hands of the 
Efendis of the Accountancy Department who had had the 
monopoly of their tasks for generations, while the Copts seem 
to have the monopoly of tax-collecting and land-assessing. 
We have already seen that an attempt was made to make a 
cadastral survey of Lower Egypt (v. supra, p. 108), but no attempt 
to reorganise the system of book-keeping and accountancy 
appears to have been made until a later date. 

The idea of introducing a satisfactory system of accountancy 
seems to have come İrom various Sources; Jomard, Bowring 
and others were all asked in turn for suggestions but, as with 
all Muhammad “Alis innovations, one cannot hardiy attribute 
to any one person the credit of having promoted the adoption 
oİ some new idea. İt seems to have been the practice of the 
ruler to have derived ideas and information from anyone who 
happened to know something about the subject he had in mind. 
İn one case, Commandant Jean Haragli, a Copt who had joined 
the battalion of the Chassewrs d'Orieni, and who was attached 
to the Boyer mission, is credited with having established the 
new system of accountancy in 1825 with the aid of Jomard.# 
Elsewhere a certain Zaccar, originally a native of Cairo who 
had lived for some time at Trieste, but who had been obliged 
to return to Egypt on account of a change in his fortune, is 

* Wakö'i Mişriyah, No. 316, 8ih Jam. TI, 1247—ı14tb November, 1831— 
page 3, line 24. 

z9t. John, op. cit., II /423. 

sClot Bey, op. cit., Il /294-5. 


* Guğmard, op. cit., p. 258. Sakakini, De PEgypte et de Vintervention 
europöenne dans les ajfaires d'Orient, Paris, 1833, p. 23. 
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supposed to have proposed to Muhammad “Ali in 1827 that the 
European system of accountancy should be adopted in Egypt.! 
In June, 1828, it is recorded that Muhammad “Ali gave orders 


to 'Üthmân Nür-addin to see that the change Was effected, and, 
in addition to his rank as Major-General, he was made Director of 
Accounts for the general administration of Egypt while Zaccar 
was instructed to teach the various employees.? 

An order was issued in Muharram, 1245—July 1829—to a 
certain “Abdal-Bâki Ef. al-Müruli, the Chief Accountant and 
Storekeeper of the Diwân alj- Jihâdiyah to the effect that the 
account and registers under his control should henceforth be 
kept according to the European system * from which it would 
appcar that Muhammad 'Ali's first order to N ür-addin applied 
oniy to the Diwân al-“'Ajr, probably as an experiment, and not 
to all the Diwğns; it also points to the wisdom of Muhammad 
“Ali in not wishing to change the whole system at one stroke 
of the pen, knowing full well that such a sudden change would 
result in confusion, 

There is enough evidence to show that Muhammad “Ali wa$ 
aiming at a higher standard of administrative efficieney and // 
at a system whereby the affairs of the country would be more and 
more under the control of men who were of his own following 
and whom he could trust. Everybody in his service was re- 
guired to learn to read and write; we have, in fact, an order 
dated 3rd Jam. TI, 1245—3oth November, 1829—dismissing 
certain ma'mürs who were illiterate4 No mention i5 made 
about the disposal of the ma'mürs in guestion. They were 
probably given posts of less responsibility, for it is to be doubted 
whether they were allowed to be unemployed; even the students 
who were dismissed from the schools either on account of bad 
behaviour or failure in their examinations Were given some task 
in the government.5 No doubt this kind of treatment was meant 
as an example to the rest ol the officers in order to make them 
kecner and more efficient. Even the village headmen Çomdahs) 
- Were ordered to learn to read and write,9 after various com- 
pPlaints had been made about their illiteracy,?” and the public 

* Cattani, op. cit., 1/253, Pezzoni to Nesselrode, 22nd June, 1828. 

? Cattani, op. cit., I/253. 

* Takwim, Tİ /348, and also Douwin, LD Eeypte de 1828 & 1830, Revue, 1935, 
P. 131, Mâmant to Count Portalis, letter dated 2znd July, 1829. 

«Takwim, TI (358. 

tdri. 24 of ike Regulations for ihe Preparalory Schools. 


s Takvim, TI 1427, order to Mukhtör Bey dated Jam. I, 12 5o—October, 1834. 
*Ibid., 11 /426. 
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weighers (kabbânis) had to exchange their system of figures 
for Indian numerals.! 

It was impossible to expect clerks and accountants to take 
to the new system without some kind of training and with the 
object of giving the necessary instruction, Muhammad “Ali 
set up a school in Rabi" TI, 1245—October, 1829—which was 
given the name of ad-Dayskhânah al-Mulkiyah— Ecole civile ? ; 
the students had to know how to read and write on admission 
and the syllabus included Arabic, Turkish, Persian, letter-writing 
(inshâ') and calligraphy. The Nâzir appointed was Muhammad 
E. al-Adranali, a scholar in the “ three languages ” —al-Lughât 
aih-Thalâhh—i.e., Arabic, Turkish and Persian. The school 
was to be situated in the Majlis al.Mashwarah and the 
students, after having made application for admission, were 
interviewed and placed in one of the three classes of the school, 
the first getting one hundred and fifty piastres a month, the 
second, one hundred, and the third, eighty; they received 
three hundred and thirty piastres a year for kit allowance and 
were İed “from the governor's kitchens.” Classes started at 
sunrise; beginners had to leam grammar for an hour then 
the teacher had to dictate a passage from the Ta'rikh Vâşıf 
(Turkish) which, when corrected, had to be re-written in rik'a 
for the teacher's inspection. “This dictation and writing exercise 
took up most of the day as it did not terminate until the after- 
noon, they then read a passage İrom the Tuhfat Vahbi (Persian) 
for commitment to memory. 

For practical adıministrative experience, those who knew 
Turkish could go to one of the offices which dealt with agricultural 
and administrative matters and problems in order to read 
and copy out the bulletins which came from the provinces 
(Gürnâlâi) and other memoranda for the teachers inspection. 
The students had to practice translating Arabic into Turkish 
and vice-versa, and if they felt inclined, could study arithmetic 
and book-keeping in the evening.3 

The mw'âwins* worked in the Darskhânah, their principal 
task being the translation of Arabic reports dispatched from 


*Ibid., 11/375 and Wakâ'i* Mişriyah, No. 221, 28ih Jam. TI J1246—rath; 
December, 1830. 

* Takwim, 11/363 and Wakâ'i* Mişriyah, No. 142, ıztih Dha'i-Ka'dah, 1245 
—sth May, 1830. e 

*For the account of this school, see the Wakö'i Mişriyah, No. 142, x6th 


Dhü'—Ka'dah, 1245. : 


*Deny, op. cit., p. 107. 
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the ma'mürs to the Majlis al-Mashwarah; these mu'dwins 
were divided into three classes, each with a special salary. | 

Another order was issued 18th Rabi' 1, 1252—3r1d July, 1836 
—to the Wahil of the Diwân al- Jihâdiyah to the effect that a 
School of Accountancy was to be opened in his administration 
and that thirty students from the above Darskhânah were to 
be taken to form the nucleus but the Wahil apparentiy had 
great difficulty in finding more than eight with the necessary 
gualifications,1 

The staffing of the provincial offices with gualified clerks 
was dealt with by Muhammad “Ali on the advice of Tbrâhim 
Pasha; an order was issued on the 8th Rajab 1245—31d January, 
1830—to the effect that accommodation had to be found in the 
Majlis alMashwarah for the teaching of the clerks of the 
, Diwân, Turkish, Arabic and subjects connected with agriculture 
(ahwâl akfalâhah). By the same order, Muhammad Ef, Davitdâr, 
who knew both languages and was experienced in provincial 
affairs, was nominated Nâzir of the School with Shaikh Muştafâ 
as teacher of Arabic. The Diwân clerks were to be taught first 
and then posted in the provinces, others from the provinces 
taking their places until all the clerks were efficient in their 
work.? 

On 16th Jam. I, 1250— 2oth September, 1834—still another 


school was opened in the Citadel 3; i£ was called the Madrasah : 
bi-Ta'lim al-Idârat a-Mulkiyah—“ PEcole d'adminisiration et de 


iraduction ” 4; it was under Artin and Estefân and seems to 
have had Muhammad “Ali's special patronage for several transla- 
tions were done here for his own reading.5 But in spite of all 


these schools, no effective system was introduced into' the 


Accountancy branch.6 


Oiher Schools 


Other schools were started before the reorganisation of the 
administration of education, but as the development of most of 
them belongs to the later period, it is only intended to give a 
brief reference to them here. 


1 Takwim, TI /469. 

* Takwin, TI/352 and Wakâ'i* Mişriyah, No. 49, Rajab, 1245. 

* Taktim, TlJ434 and “Abdin Archives, 

< Revue d'Egyple, 11 /425-6; Jomard, op. cit., p. 48; Gu&mard, op. cit., 
P. 293. 
| * Reve & Egypte, 11/425-6; the subject of translations will be dealt with 
in another volume. 

* Bowring, op. cit., p. 62, and Dodwell, T4e Founder of Modern Egypi, 
London, 1931, pp. 207-8. 
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The School of Signalling 


The School of Signalling was begun in Ramadân, 1245— 
February, 1830—with fifteen students at thirty piastres a month 
with an increase of ten piastres when they had conıpleted their 
training ; the students were all Egyptians from the provinces.1 


The School of Arts and Crafts 


This School appears to have been the Madrasat aş-Şinâ'ah 
or Industrial School which was opened in D4'-Hijjah, 1246— 
May, 1831—-and was probably connected with the factory system 
oi Muhammad “Ali.? Boislecomte reports that Mr. Gallaway 
had a dozen young men under him at Rosetta to whom he taught 
some general ideas of managing manufactories.3 This school 
eventually made way for a much larger one under Hekekyân, 


The Sehool of Ivrigation 


This school was begun in September, 1831, under an English 
irrigation engineer 4; accommodation was provided for ten 
students but no further information is available on this early 
experiment which was guite independent of the M uhandiskhânah ; 
the school probably ceased to exist when the students were 
given employment, and canalisation and irrigation were taught 
at ihe reorganised Bülâk school. 


The School of Translatıon 


This is the School of Translation—Madrasat af-T arjamahk 
which was afterwards called the Şchool of Tanguages—Madrasat 
al-Âlsun5; it was opened in June, 1836, under a' certain 
Ibrâhim Ef. who remained director until January, 1837,6 and 
was then succeeded by Rifâ'ah Bey. The function and develop- 
ment of this school belong to the post-reorganisation period 
when the work done by this school will be given closer attention, 


* Takvim, TI (363. 

*ibid., TI /382. 

* Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislecomte, July, 1833, p. 138. Clot Bey, 
Aperçu, TI /194-5. 

* Takwim, TT (383. 

*Şâlih Majdi, Hilya az-Zaman bi-Manâkib Khâdim al-Wajan, d. 1290, 
Ms. in my possession, P. 24 sg. 

* Sâmi, ai-Ta'lim, app. ILI, p. 46 and Artin, op. cit., p. 192. Itisnot clear 


who this Ibrâhim Ef, was; there was only one İbrâhim Bİ, (Wahbi) on the 


mission to Europe in 1826, but he was sent back without finisbing his studies, 
see Tüsün, op. cit., p. 47. : 
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The School of Agriculiure 


Perhaps the School of Agriculture (Madrasaf 42-Ziyâ'ah 
or Model Farm) was one of Muhammad “Ali's least successful 
experiments. He had had recourse to European and even to 
Indian experts for the introduction or resuscitatlon of the 
cultivation of certain products ; Jumel helped with the cultiva- 
tion of cotton,! Bengalis with indigo ? and a Greek with the 
cultivation of madder.3 #It was not until 1248—1833— that 
Muhammad “Ali made up his mind definitely about the opening 
of an agricultural school 4; for this purpose, he set aside one 
hundred faddâns at Nabaröh and ordered thirty students to be 
sent there who must be the sons of Shaikhs-balad or the well- 
to-do5; at theendof April, 1834, two students were sent İrom 
the Kaşr al-'Aini School.6 

İn the meantime, Muhammad “Ali had sent to France for 
a complete staff of teachers and demonstrators together with 
the necessary implements and eguipment.” The main dificulty 
at first seems to have been the absence of any school accommoda- 
tion and it was not until August, 1835, that the lower part of 
a new building was finished.8 
Ö'M. Grandjean was at the head of this agricultural mission 
which even included ploughmen and smiths; he was assisted 
by an Armenian called Yüsuf Ef, al-Armani, who had been sent 
to Roville in 1826 to study agriculture ?; he seems to have 
acted both as interpreter and supervisor, 10 

The school seems to have been so badiy managed and there 
. Was so much oppeosition from the people and the local authorities 

that Grandjean resigned in disgust and left the countıy.*1 The 
director's post was now filled by Yüsuf Ef, who had rather a 
lot of infiuence at the court of Muhammad “Ali through his 
Armenian friends who were well represented there and, in spite 


:Clet Bey, op. cit., II (278. 

*P.andrfi,op.cit,, Pp. 148. 

*P.and H. ibid., p, 149. 

* Takwim, Tljarı; , according to St. John, op. cit,, II (406-7, the school 


had not yet been opened althongh Muhammad *Ali had expressed his intention 
of doing so. 


, *Tüsün,op.cit., Pp: 44; the cultivation of the mandarin orange in Egypt 
is attributed to thiş Yüsuf Efendi, hence the name given to that İruit, Yüsuf 
Efendi, Yüsuf Efendiyah and Yüsuf Efendiyât (plural), 
* Hamont, ibid., 11 /278-9. 
1: Hamont, Op. cit., I1/279-9 and Mubârak, op. cit., XVII B. 
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of an increase in the opposition and of ridicule from the local 
people, nothing was done for a little while. 

The school lost all the prestige it ever had and simply de- 
teriorated into a farm of much the same kind as other farms 
except that the crops that were grown cost twice the price of 
production, and it was probably this fact that made Muhammad 
“Ali listen to the tales that were told about Yüsuf Ef. and his 
school. Eventually the Armenian was dismissed and Hamont 
was asked to report on the failure of the Nabaröh experiment 
and then to take charge of it. In August, 18361 the School 
was transferred to Shubrâ, but Nabaröh still appears to 


established 3 and to where the Veterinary School was trans- 
ferred in 1837.* 


The Mosgue and Kuttâb System and Primary Education 
1824-1836 

, Al the schools dealt with above were essentialiy intended 
for special training, mainly naval and military, but even those 
that. were not actualiy providing officers and men for active" 
service were intended for some auxiliary service connected 
with the supply and demand of the forces, either directiy or 
indirectiy. Not a single institution was set up philanthropically 
or for the sole purpose of improving the intellectual outlook of 


, the people. 


İt seems remarkable that Muhammad “Ali was able to find 
students for his special schools without any system of primary 
or lower grade schools specially so formed for the preparation 
of students for this higher training. Up to 1833, Muhammad 
“Ali seemed to have drawn his recruits from two different sources, 
The non-Egyptians provided the offcers and students for the 
military schools; these were for the most part Circassian 
Mamlüks with a sprinkling of Greeks, Kurds, Albanians and 
Georgians. The other source was, oi course, Egyptian; the 
Egyptian element provided men for the medical, veterinary, 
engineering and administrative services and schools and were 
Tarely given any high post of responsibility, 

1 Hamont, ibid., 11/283-6 but Sâmi, op. cit., p. 47 for the date who states, 
however, that the school was opened instead of transferred and Teorganised. 

*v. infra p. 207. 

* Mubârak, ibid., XII (119-122. 

*i.e., at about the same time aş the Medical School was transferred from 
Abü Za'bal to Kaşr al-'Aini—Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 35; Clot Bey, op. cit., 
11/445-6 and Hamont, op. cit., 11/287. 
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The guestion as to what kind of Egyptian student was 
recruited into the schools seems easy to answer. There was, 
practically speaking, only the one class, namely, the fallâhin. 
Most of the artisan classes were drawn into the factory system 
and probably did not provide recruits for the school system. 
Muhammad “Ali certainly drew on the provinces for young 
Egyptians to serve in the schools and it seems as if they were 
taken İrom the kwlfdbs (makâtiB). 

An order issued 7th August, 1829, to the Ma'mürs of Upper 
Egypt asked for ten youths from the Makâfib al-Banâdir wal- 
Kurâ in order to study in the dockyards at Alexandria; they 
were to be between the ages of ten and twenty, sound of limbs 
and had to know how to read and write. Muhammad “Al, 
as has been seen above, drew on al-Azhar freguentiy for student, 


in large numbers for the various non-military schools and the  , 


expression Makâfib al-Banâdiy vwal-Kurâ (literally—the schools | 
oi the chief provincial towns and villages) can only refer to he) 
mosgue schools and &x44bs dealt with in the first chapter,| 
which Muhammad “Ali had drawn into his system for the ul 
9İ recruiting and conscription. | 

The Egyptians were averse not only to military service which 


, 
; 
i 


ya 


iy 
jk 
4 


| 


they dreaded, but also to joining Muhammad “Aliş school, #” ğ 


which they rightly regarded as connected with his military 
system and conscription, the method of which was condemned 
by every contemporary writer; even Clot Bey states 
that the system employed was en eğe vicleux, inhumains 
deplorable.? 

The effect of this aversion was disastrous to the old-established 
system already dealt with above for it was the cause of İrightening 
people away from the mosgue and discouraged fathers from 
sending their boys to the village Awidbs, The mosgues and 
schools had already received a severe blow when Muhammad “Ali 
had confiscated the wakf funds and properties which had gradually 


been accumulating over centuries ; the whole economic system 


and social life of the people were completely disorganised and 
deflected from their natural course by an entirely arbitrary 
system which enabled one man to commandeer produce, property 
“and man power alike. It was not until the reign of Ismâ'il Pasha 
that the old order of life gradually returned, and even then, as 


1 Tağwim, YI 1348. 


, *CltBey,op.cit, II (255; he deals with the guestion of conscription 
in pages 255-262. R 
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we shali see, the old religious school, including al-Azhar, never 
regained its previous position in the social frame, 

Under Muhammad “Alı, very little was available for settlement 
on private and religious institutions ; that part of the budget 
that was spent on education was devoted to those ephemerak 
establishments connected with the army, 


made by writers prove the bad state of the Awffâb and mosgue. 
Michaud writes an appropriate letter in March 1831, on a visit 
toa village; it runs as follows ;— 


we MOSgule gui tombe en ruine, et gu'on ne r€pare point; il 
NOUS a fail voir wne Ecole pour les enfanis, gui est abandonnte, 
Le Pacha, nous a-t-il dit, S'est emparâ de tous les biens gui appar- 
fenateni aux MOSGUĞES ei aux dtablissemenis de charid ; il s'est 


mosgudes du Caire, sont #ombdes İou â fait,” and regarding 
a-Azhar, that it was in a bad state “gwi annonce wne ruine 


Olin points out the same in 1839 and states that Muhammad 
“Ali was unpopular with the shaikh class 3; Taorty-Hadji 
refers to the diminished numbers of students in the.mosgue of 
al-Azhar owing to the confiscation of wakf property, and what 


there was lesş resistance, for even Muhammad “Ali felt con- 
strained to seek some religious support in Cairo since he pösed 
asa progressive Moslem ruler. From ihe Muhammad 'Ali 
period, we generally find, too, that the Shaikh of al-Azhar was 
appointed by the ruler rather than by the old system of election, 
This. new practice was far İrom beneficial to the mosgue ifself 
as Muhammad 'Aji naturally chose a man who was favourable 


and pliable; Shaikh Hasan al-“Attâr was an opportunist and 


* Laorty-Hadiji, LV Egypte, Paris, 1856, p. 245; he wasin Egypt in 1828-9 
and in 1830, 
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was a particular example of the type of shaikh that helped to 
make possible the new order of things.1 

With the support of the Shaikh of ihe mosgue, Muhammad 
“Ali proceeded to introduce his innovations not only independ- 
entiy of the 'wamâ', as Arminjon âptiy remarks,? but even 
against them, li 

Tt seems that the mosgue schools and &w£4ös had begun || 
to disappear in Upper Egypt by 1833 or else they were so badiy 
attended that some kind of action was decmed necessary. In 
May of that year, we find Muhammad “Ali issuing an: order 
for the creation of ten makfabs in Upper Egypt, his favourite 
recruiting field.3 They were as follows : — 


AbüTig province of Asyüt; Manfalüt province of Asyüt ; 
Asyüt province of Asyütf ; as-Sâhil (o province of Asyüt; 
Ikhmim O province of Girgâ ; Şanbü province of Asyüt; 
Girgâ province of Girgâ ; Söhâg province of Girgâ; 
Mallawi o province of Asyüt ; Tahtâ province of Girga; 


That these schools were definitely for the purpose of re- 
cruiting fresh blood for the Cairo military schools cannot be 
denied for in the very next month (Safar) of the same year, 
Muhammad “Al sent out an order for the “ reguisition ” of 
eighty youths from these schools ; they were to know how to 
read and write, were to be between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty and were to be, above all, of good physigue and strong ; 
they were destined for the Gizah school.1 

Ön the ıgth Shewwâl, 1249—2nd March, 1834—Muhammad 
“Ali issued another order to the Mudi? of the Sharkiyah province 
for the building and establishment of four more maktabs at al- 
“Aziziyah, Kufür Nigm, az-Zakâzik and al-Wâdi,5 

The first ten schools are shown in the lists given by Sâmi 
in the appendix of his work on education in Feypt; their date 
oi establishment is shown as May, 1833, and of closure aş April, 
1835, except in the case of Girgâ which is given as April, 1834 
(probably a misprint) ; it would thus appear İrom these dates | 
that Muhammad “Als experiments at opening primary schools *£ 
a * Shaikh Sulaimân Raşad, Kanz al- Janhar fi Ta'rıkh al-Azhar, Cairo, 1320, 
P. 140, al-Attâr was a friend of Hamont's, see above, Pp. 52. ğ 

. 3 Revwe de Paris, ııih year, Tome 5, September-October, 1904, PP. 317-318. 

* Sâmi, af-Ta'lim, app. İLİ, pp. 41-43 and Takwim, IXj413, örder dated 
Muharram, 1249—May, 1833. 

* Takwim, T1/413; He also asked for thirty students from Cairo, but 


no school is mentioned. 
* Takwim, 11 (418. 
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were not very successful. There iş evidence to show, however, 
that doctors were sent to provincial schools by an order dated 
22nd Jam. II., r251—ısth Öctober, 1835, ie., six months 
after the date of closure according to Sâmi; the doctors 
services were reguired owing to an outbreak of scabies among 
the students.1 There is still another order dated roth Ramadân, 
1251 —20th December, 1835 —regarding the bad state of repair 
of the provincial mahfabs at the following towns and villages :— 


i *Atfih *Hihyâ 

 *Banhâ Kufür Nigm | 

© *al-Gizah *Abü Kabir 

, *al-Kalyübiyah al-Wâdi 

. al-Aziziyah *Bilbais ? 
az-Zakâzik i 


The latter order mentions a Mufattish al-Makâtib—Inspector 
oi Makiabs. This was Sulaimân Pasha al-Fransâwi, who had 
inspected these schools and found them falling into ruin, which 
confirms the observations made by Michaud and Olin, He also 
reports on the “complete delay of the supply of provisions, 
furniture, uniforms, kit and yearly allowances made to the 
students,” thus confirming, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary to show that other maktabs had been set up, that the 
old Awfdbs or makfabs had been turned to Muhammad “Als use 
and made part of his new military system, It should be noted, 
too, that the students of these schools were treated in the same 
way as those of the higher and special schools in regard to 
rations, clothing and allowances, Of the eleven #pakfabs men- 
tioned in this order, seven of them (marked *) have not been 
given in the lists of primary schools opened by Muhammad “Ali 
and so must have belonged to the old system. 

There is no evidence as to the names of those in charge of 
these schools and there is no reason to suppose that it was not 
the old #47; he probably came under the stricter jurisdiction of 
the Ma'mürs and Mudirs. The type of student attending 
these schools had probabiy changed and it is more than likely 
that only the poorest were recruited to them for the sake of 
material benefits; mothers whose husbands were on active 
service and who were without support were probabiy only too 
glad to let the government take over their sons, 

*Ibid., I1/452; this seems to have been a very common complaint among 


the students— see St, John, op. cit., II /398. 
3 Tawim, TI (457. 
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“No reference is made to the syllabus of these schools; it 
was undoubtediy limited to reading and writing and the recitation 
of the Ko'rân; all the “ reguisitions” for students on the 


provinces demanded a knowledge of reading and writing. lt - 


is interesting to note that Muhammad “Ali issued an order 1 
on 1oth SZa'dğn, 1250—ı2th December, 1834—for the printing | 


of the Âğfiyah of Tbn Mâlik with its commentary ? and for its | 


distribution to the mahktab of al-Manşürah and the rest of the i 


— provincial makfabs *; this is the first printed text used by the 


Egyptian kw£â0bs. 


Education Missions to Ewrope, 1826-1836 


Reference has already been made to the carliest missions sent 
by Muhammad “Ali to Europe between the years 1809 and 1818, 
Between 1818 and 1826, Muhammad “Al appears to have re- 
İrained from sending any more men abroad and concentrated 
on making as full a use as possible of the various missions sent 
İrom France, particularly those under Boyer, Rey and Letellier,* 

The despatch of the first large mission to France in July, 
1826, coincides with the period during which Muhammad “Ali'ş 
enihusiasm for Boyer had cooled down and during which the 


General himself felt disappointed with his environment. The , 


Teasons for his eventual retirement have been set forth above 
(v. supra, pp. 115 and 117). 
It was due to Drovetti that Muhammad 'Ali determined to 
send his students to France,5 where they were placed under the 
care of Jomard.6 This new move süggests rather an abrupt 
change of policy and the main reason for sending some forty 
students to France in order to acguire gualifications must be 
atiributed to Muhammad “Al”s desire to dispense with the 
services of the Europeans who cost so much. To have had 


his own gualified subjects in charge of the various establishments 


would have been preferable, in his opinion, than the employment 
of Europeans who, with rare exception, had no particular tie 


* Takwim, Tl fJa3r. 

? Journal asiatigwe, 1843, p. 47. The commentary was Ibn “Akil's. 

* According to Perron, the A/fiyak was first printed at Bülâk in 1252 (Jowrnal 
astağigue, 1843, D. 47), but Sarkis, Mu'jam, 1(233, gives the date of the first 
edition as IZ5r and the second 1253. , 

1 Boyer states, however, that thirty or forty students were sent to Europe, 


mostiy to Pisa, every year—Douin, Üne mission mülitaire awprds de Mohamed 


Ah, Cairo, 1923, pp. 40-1. 
* Douin, ibid., p. 110, 
* Douin, ibid., pp. 125 and 132. 
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in the country, and who, with the support of their Consuls, 
could hardiy have been as pliable as the Turks and Egyptians. 
The employment of a relatively large number of Europeans by 
a Moslem ruler represented an altogether new factor in an 
İIslamic administration. The susceptibility of the Moslem 
subjects did not allow the employment of these Europeans in 
other than subordinate positions although they were, of course, 
superior in knowledge and experience; whenever a European 
was appointed to a school, a Turk was always given supreme 
command with the title of Nâzir. Muhammad *Ali tried to win 
over several Europeans to his cause by inviting them to embrace 
Islam as was the case with Söve and Mary * but, generaliy 
speaking, there were few converts. The European official, 
asa rule, refused to learn Arabic or Turkish ? thus making it 
necessary for Muhammad “Ali either to supply large numbers 
Of interpreters who were inefficient, or else to oblige the Turks 
and Egyptians tö learn foreign languages. The individuality 
and independence of the majority of his European offcials 
must have been a constant problem ; obstinacy and inadapta- 
bility on both sides were often the cause of trouble between 
employer and employee; we have seen the causes of the mis- 


— understandings between Boyer and Muhammad “Ali, the same 


kind of tbing happened to Cerisy, Seguera, Hamont and others. 
As time went on, it became more and more evident that deter- 
mined efiorts were to be made to get rid of the European altogether 
and to replace him by the Turk. 

The idea of sending a large mission to France is attributed 
to Jomard who is supposed to have proposed the plan to 
Muhammad 'Ali through “Uthmân Nür-addin when this ofücer 
Teturned İrom France in 1817,3 but Muhammad “Ali disapproved 
of it on the ground that it was premature; this statement 
may contain the truth concerning Muhammad *“Ali's opinion 
but it appears also that “Uthmân Nür-addin was not in favour 
of the proposal.4 

Much ado has been made about the cultural gain to France 
as a result of Muhammad 'Ali's being urged to make use of that 
country for the education of his young men, but this waş only 


Senior, Conversations and Tyavels in Egypi and Malta, ed., Simpson, London, 
1882, Vol. II, pp. 27-28. 

* Takwim, İljJasa, an order was actually sent to the doctors of medicine 
ordering them to make some effort to learn Arabic which met with their refusal. 

* Jomard, op. cit., p. 45; Clot Bey, op. cit., 11/334. i 

« Douin, ibid., p. 110, : 
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accidental, Muhammad 'Ali sent Turks and 


Mali 


France merely to acguire certain gualifications so 


could aid him in his work of military conguest, 


he made use of French enthusiasm for the project t 
to take as full advantage of it as possible for the 


rmenian$” to 
they 5 
At this stage ,/ 


hereby hoping “ 


improvement 


oİ his own enterprises. The ruler was not interested in any 


cultural tie between France and Egypt. 


a large number of students in one 
rather than having them scattered 


country under 


Muhammad “Ali who could rely on the good offices 


İİ 


: out of their mission, 

Forty-four students were sent irom Egypt 
mission; to what extent it 
character rather than Egyptian is borne out by 
table and figures:— 


There was, however, a certain amount of good sense in having 


one direction 


about all over Europe. The 
official interest taken in the mission in Paris was of great use to 


of the French 


authorities to see that his subjects would get as much as possible 


on this 1826 


was Turkish in composition and 


the following 


Place of Monthly Date Remarhs and 
Name Birh oOAge Course siudied Salary veturned subsegweni posts held 

1. Muhurdâr Constanti- 2g Civil P.T.2500 oOJanuary (o son of Habib Ef, Kaf- 
“Abdi E£, nople Administration from 5/8 /26 1831 khudâ oi Muhammad 
Shukri PT. 4000 “Alı, “Abdi was the first 

and İrom of the three chiefs of this 
12 (9/28 mission until 3/10j31; 
PT. 5000 appointed Wakil to his 
father in 1834 and 
made a member of 
the Majlis ai“ Al; be- 
cüme Mudüir al-Madâris 
ji , in 1850; d. 1854. 
. Ardn Ef, Constanti- 22 Civil PT. 300 December Helped organise Mu- 
Sikyâs nople Administration 1831 handiskhânah ; Director 
ak Madrasat al-Idârah (p. 
Armani 149) in 1835; mem- 
ber of Majhs a-“dH; 
Member of School 
Council, 1836 ; Muham- 
mad 'Ali's secretary, 
1839; . succeeded Bog- 
hoş, 1844 ; , retired, 
1850; d. 1859. 

. Salim Ef. Georgia ı9g Civil PT. 400 December 

al-Kurji Administration 1831 

. Muham- Georgia 1 Civil o“ PT. şoo December fell ill while in France; 
mad Ef. Administration 1831 died soon after he 
Klusran returned to Egypt. 
Davitdâr Cavala 24 Military PT. 2916 Ist August made Bimbâshi with 
Muştafa Administration 1832 rank of Bey, May, 
ia ik 18321 and sent te 


: Takwim, Tl jzgr. 


*Douin, La mission du baron de Boislecomte, PP. 241, 244, 
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Syria as aide-de-camp 
to Ibrâhim Pasha: 


248 and 249. 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Sulaimân 
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Place of 


Name Birih 


Muştafâ 


Turkey 
al-Iskan- 
darâni 


Mahmüd Circassia 
Eİ. Nâmi 


Muham- 
mad Ef. 
Shanân 
Estefân$ 
Eİ. al- 
Armani 


Circassia 


Sebastelja 


Khusrau 
Eİ. Sikyâs 
al-Armani 


Constanti- 
nople 


Muştafâ 
Ef. Mah- 
rTamji 


Cairo 


24 


25 


Circassia 18 


38 


21 


20 


18 


17 


Age Course siudied 


Military 
Administration 


Military 
Administration 


Military 
Administration 


Naval 
Administration 


Naval 
Administration 


Naval 
Administration 


Diplomacy 


Diplomacy 


Hydraulics 
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Monthly 
Salary 


PT. soo 
PT. oo 
PT. şoo 


PT. 4166 


PT. 500 


PT. 400 


PT. 500 


PT. 350 


PT. 100 
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Date 
velurned 


ıst August 
1832 


ıst August 
1832 


Ist August 
1832(9) 


ıst July 
1833 


beg. June 
1833 


beg. June 
1833 


December 
1831 


December 
1831 


end 1835 


Remarhs and 
subsegueni posis held 


made Nâzşir of Majlis 
al“Ali then Diwğn al- 
Madâris, 1837 o (see 
below), died 1839. 


had a gocd libraiy of 
military works. 


expenses ceased İrom 
July, 1830. 


studied at Brest then 
went to England with 
10 and II where they 
stayed one year—ihcir 
stay in England cost 
PT. 30,747-20 fıddah; 
became Nâzir Alexan- 
dria Dockyards and 
Nüâzir ai-Bahriyah ; 
made Pasha ; drowned. 
in the Miftak Jihâdin 
the Crimean War, 1855. 
became Captain of al- 
Iskandariyah ; made 
Governor of Beyrüt 
during Syrian Wars, 
irom 1933 to 1840; 
aiter Muhammad 'Ali'ş 
death, he joined the 
civil service and be- 
came Nâzir of the 
Finance Dept. which 
post he kept until 18509; 
made Pasha; (grand- 
father of Ahmad Bey 
Nâmi, a former Prime 
Minister of Syria). 
became Captain of al- 
Bahrivah ; drowned in 
the Crimea, 1855. 
worked with Artin Ef. 
in Madrasat al-Idârah ; 
became Director of 
Egyptiaân School in 
Paris; Nâzirof Foreign 
Affairs in 1850; retired 
1857; died, 1859. 
Artin's brother; be- 
came second Secretary 
then first to Muham- 
mad “Ali then to 
“AbbâsIi; d. 1873. 
went to England, Oet., 
1835 ; became known 
as Bahgat (Pasha) and 
had some reputation 
aş an engineer; be- 
came Nâzir of Public 
Instruction and Public 
works ; died 1872. 


Name 
IŞ. Muham- 
mad al- 
Baiyümi 


16. ash- 
Shaikh 
Ahmad 
al-Aftâr 

17. Muham- 
mad Ef. 
Mazhar 


18, Sulajmân 
Eİ. al- 
Buhairi 


ıg. 'Ali Ef. 
al-Kurji 


20. “Umar Eİ. 


al-Jarkasi 

21. Sulaimân 
EH. Löz 
at-Tarâ- 
bazüni 

22. 'Umarzâ- 
dah Ef. 
Amin al- 
Islâmbülü 

23. Ahmad 
Ef. Hasan 
Hanafi 

24. Hasanal- 
Wardâni 
Et. 

25. Muham- 
mad Ef. 
As'ad 

26. 'Umaral- 
Kümi Ef. 


27. Ahmad 
ET. Yüsuf 


28. Ahmad 
EF. 
Sha'bân 

29. Yüsuf 
EF. al 
“Ayyâdi 
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LITERATURE 
Place of Monthly 
Birih o Age Course studicd o Salary 
Cairo 17 Hydraulics PT. 100 
Cairo 27 Mechanics PT.8o 
Cairo 17 Military PT. 400 
Engineering 
Cairo 18 Military PT. 100 
Engineering 
Georgia o18 Military PT. oo 
Engineering 
Circassia 20 Artillery PT. 500 
Trebizond 25 Artillery PT. 500 
Constanti- ? Metal-founding PT. 400 
nople and 
i arms-making 
Cairo 18 Metal-founding PT. 100 
and 
arms-making 
Cairo 17 Printing, PT. 100 
Lithography 
and Engraving 
Cairo 15 Printing, PT. 100 
Lithography 
and Engraving 
Cairo 18 Chemistry PT. 100 
Cairo 20 Chemistiy PT. 100 
Cairo 17 Chemistry PT. 100 
Cairo 18 Chemistry PT. 100 
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Date 
veturned 
beg. 1835 


beg. 1832 


end 1835 


beg. 1832 


December 
1831 


December 
1830 
end 1833 


beg. Sept., 
1832 


beg. Sept., 
1832 
beg. 1835 


end 1831 


beg. 1832 


beg. 1832 


beg. 1832 


beg. 1832 


Remarks and 
subsegueni posts held 
had good library of 
engineering and raathe- 
matical works; became 
professor Muhandiskh- 
ânah ; wrote several 

works; d. 1852. 


went to England, 
1835; flled severâl 
teaching posts on his 
return ; colleague of 
Mougel's ; built Alex- 
andria Lighthouse and 
helped with Delta Bar- 
rape; became Nözirof 
Public Works; d.1873. 
apparently Oo changed 
over İrom military en- 
gineering to agriculture 
at Roville. 

deserted just as he 
should have returned 
to Egypt, was caüght, 
but disappeared in Dec. 
1831, and from then, 
nothing more is heard 
of him. 


became Nâzir of the 
Gunpowder Dept. 


became teacher of En- 
graving ; pensioned oft 
March, 1865. 

İell sick in France. 


also studied distillery 
and suğar refining 
later went to America, 
to'study sugar refining. 
given employment in 
the mint and was also 
sent gold-mining in 
Fözüghli. 

also learnt dyeing. 


also (o leamt 


paper- 
making. i 


M 


30 


Ng 


32. 


33: 
34. 


33. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


49. 
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Place of 

- Name 
“Ali EF. 
Haibah 


Cairo 


. ash- Cairo 
Shaikh 
Muham- 
mad ad- 
Dasbfüti 
Yüsuf 
Eİ. al- 
Armani 


Armenia 


Khalil Ef. 
“Mahmüd 
“Ali EF. 
Husain 


Cairo 


Cairo 


Ahmad 
Eİ. an- 
Najdali 
Ahmad 
Bİ, 


Cairo 


Greece 


ash- 
Shaikh 
Rifâ'ah 
Râfi' 


Tahtâ 


Ef. 
al-Jindi 


Muham- 
mad Ef. 
Amin 


Kütük — 
Ahmad 
Eİ. 


Birih oOAge Course siudied 


18 Medicine, 
Surgery, 
Anatomy 
Physiology and 
Hygiene 
Medicine, 
Surgery, 
Anatomy, 
Physiology 
and FHiygiene 
Agriculture 


20 Agriculture 
Natural 
History and 
Mining 
Natural 
History and 
Mining 
Natural 
History 
and Mining 


18 
16 


18 


24 Translation 


? Probabiy 
Printing, 
Lithography 

-? and Engraving 
Civil 
Administration 


Monihiy Date 
Salary returned 
PT. 100 December 

1833 
PT. 150 end 1831 
PT. 500 beg. 1832 
PT. ıoo beg. 1832 
PT. 100 December 

1831 
PT. 100 beg. Sept. 

1832 
PT. 700 end 1834 
PT. 250 end 1831 
PT. 100 end 1831 
PT. 750 end 1836 

and 

PT. 1700 
PT. 300 ? 
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Remarks and 
subsegueni posts held 
translated two medical 
works irom the French; 

d. 1850. 


became director of 
School of Agriculture 
at Nabaröh, then 
assisted oHamont at 
Shubrâ ; then made 
director of Muhammad 
“Ali's gardens. 


was known as “the 
nephew of Muştafâ ” 
(Mukhtâr Eft. No. 5); 
also studied Veterinary 
Science; wasin charge 
of students' stores at 
Paris; was sent away 
irom Paris for falling 
into debt. 

sent to Paris as Imâm. 
of the mission but was 
chosen to learn trans- 
lation ; on his retum 
he held several teach- 
ing posts and was made 
Nâşir ot School of 
Languages ; he trans- 
lated and wröte a İarge 
number of works which 
will be dealt with in 
in. another volume; 
d. 1873. 

studied at Marseilles.' 


studies started in Jan., 
1828, apparentiy joined 
the mission nearly two 
years after the others; 
became Nüâzir o£ the 
mission in place of 
“Abdi Eİ. 4f/ıofı831; 
fell ill in 1831. 

studies started Jan., 
1828. : 
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Place of | Monthly Date Remarks and 
Name Birih Age Course studied. salary YEİUYNEĞ, subsegueni posis held 
41. Husain — — PFrobabiyship- PT. 500 July 1828 
Fİ. building at ö 
Toulon i 
42. ash-Shaikh — oO(— PT. 400 August Returned on account of 
Muhammad unsuitability. 
ar-Rukaiyyak . 
43. Ibrâhim ii EE PT. 100 August Returned on account of 
Ef. Wahbah 1827 unsuitability. 
44. ash-Shaikkh — — PT. 400 July 1828 Returned on account of 
Ahmad unsuitability. 


al“Alwi 


Nola. —For the basis of this list and those given below, the useful work edited by? , 
H.H. Prince 'Umar Tüsün has been used, but supplemented and corrected by “Ali Mubârak's :X 
Khitat, “Abdar-Rahmân ar-Râfi'Ts Ta'rikh al-Harakat al-Kaumiyah and other contemporary : 
works and documents. Some of these names will be met with in due course, however, when * 
discussing the various establishments of Muhammad “Ali and also translations and literary work. 


Of the forty-four students, the birth-places of thirty-seven 
are known !; seventeen were born in Cairo and one in Tahtâ 
in Upper Egypt, while nineteen were born outside Egypt in 
the following places :— 


Constantinople 4 Armenia I 
Circassia 4 Abazia I 
© Georgia 3 Sebastela 'I 
” Cavala 2 Trebizond I. 
Greece I Turkey I 


Of the remaining seventeen, at least three were Egyptian. 
Forty of the mission were Moslems and four were Armenian 
Christians; five of the party had the title of shaikh, three 
were connected with officers of State, while eighteen of them were 
Osmanli by origin, and twelve were Osmanli who had come to 
“Cairo as adults. 

If we classify the students according to age, we have the 
following results :— i 


one was 15 two were 22 

one was 1Ö İwo were 23 

five were 17 three were 24 
ten were 18 i two were 25 

one was Ig one Was 27 

İour were 20 one was 20 

İwo were 21 one was 3Ö i 


(eight unknown 


* Jomard, Journal asiatigue, 1828, pp. 109-113. Hamont, op. cit., TI (188; 
Tüsün, op. cit., p. 26 seg.; Guğmard, op. cit., pp. 438-440; Zaidân, Ta'yikh 
Adâb al-Lughat al-Arabiyah, Cairo, 1914, IV |28-9. 
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and according to the period spent in Europe:— 


one stayed I year . fifteen stayed 6 years 
two stayed 2 years five stayed 7 years 
one stayed 4 years two stayed 8 years 
twelve stayed 5 years four stayed g years 


(one unknown) 


Twenty-five of the students had studied at Bülâk and at 
Kaşr al-'Ainı, three at al-Azhar and five in special schools; 
the maternal tongue of the majority was Turkish; those who 
had studied at Bülâk and Kaşr al-'Aini had probabliy studied 
a little Italian in addition to Arabic and mathematics ! which 
meant, of course, that they had to spend some time learning 
French before they could be expected to take up any serious 
course of study. 

;, The mission consisted of picked men, not necessarily on 
ezo of their abilities, however, but chosen on account of 
, he fact that they belonged to the ruling caste. They were 
kept under strict military discipline while in France under three 
of themselves, “Abdi Eİ., Mukhtâr Ef, and Hasan Ef. al-Iskan- 
darâni who were in constant correspondence with Muhammad 
“Ali. Jomard who was, in reality, a kind of liaison offcer between 
the students and the French authorities, arranged the courses 
of study. After they had spent rather more than one year 
studying French, calligraphy, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, 
history and geography at their headguarters in a small hotel 
in the Luxembourg guarter, an examination was held in February 
1828, under a body of eminent French scholars and officials. 

Two papers were set at the examination, a one hour paper 
for French and an hour and a guarter paper for mathematics 
and drawing; Jomard gives the guestions of the latter paper 3 
which show that very little was expected of the candidates and 
emphasize the fact that they were about to start their advanced 
studies with a very weak foundation on which to build. 

The advanced studies started on the roth April, 1828 and, 
according to Jomard,3 the students were allowed free choice in 
the subjects they wished to take up, but it would appear that 
Jomard himself had a considerable amount to say regarding 
that choice.* The courses which are shown in the above list 

*Jomard, Journal asiatigue, 1828, Tl|J113. 

* Jomard, ibid., p. 98. 

“ibid., p. 105. 


« Hamont, op. cit., Il/ı92z “...le savant directeur de la mission ögyptienne 
a eu Uinitiative dans le choix des matiğres A faire apprendre.” 
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were given by well-known French professors, Lacour taught 
military administration, Macarel taught civil administration, 
laws, etc., Olivier taught engineering and gunnery, and Gauthier 
de Chaubry taught chemistry.? . 

While the students were engaged at their elementary French 
studies, they were all lodged in the one house, but after the 


examination, they were sent to various pensions and schools; 


or to the special teacher's own residence at the expense of 
Muhammad 'Ali.? During the first period, they were not allowed 
to go out except on Sunday, and then only with the written 
permission signed by “Abdi Ef.3; once they had started on the 
special courses, discipline was less severe, they were allowed 
to go out on Sundays, Thursday evenings, public holidays, and 
on any evening if they had no preparation, but even then, 
their movements were regulated by a code of regulations (Kânün- 
nâmah) which aimed at keeping them from going out at night- 
time, at making them go out in parties of three and four, at 
discouraging them from keeping company with the fair sex, ete. 
According to the code, they were to have a monthly examination 
the results of which had to be communicated to headguartets 
when they would be forwarded to the over-watchful Muhammad 
“Ali.4 The set of rules dealt with the supply of stationery 
and books and the relationship between the student and his 
teacher. 

In addition to this code, Muhammad 'Ali used to send letters 
to the students of the mission exhorting them to complete their 
studies as soon as possible and rebuking them for their slackness, 
carelessness and bad results; in one of these letters, besides 
emphasizing their laziness, he insists on their making out a 
monthly list of all the work they had done and the names of 
all the books they had read.5 

While Jomard seems to have had the direction of studies, 
all other problems were dealt with by Muhammad 'Ali whose 
decisions were communicated to “Abdi Ef. through 'Uthmân 
Nür-addin or one of his other high offcials.8 “Abdi Ef, appar- 
entiy had control of the mission funds for by an order dated 
26th Dhö'i-Ka'dah, 1246—gth May, 1831—he is instructed to 


1 Jomard, ibid., p. 106. * Rif&'ah, Rihlah, pp. 147-148. 
* Rif&'ah, ibid., p. 148. 


4 Rifa'ah, ibid., pp. 148-ı5o; the writer gives the whole of the code in | 


his work. 
* Rifâ'ah, ibid., pp. 151-2, letter dated şik Rabi", 1245-41h October, 1829. 
*Takwim, 11/376, order dated ıoth Rajab, 1246—25th December, 1830— 
Tegarding the sending of 'Umar Ef. al-Kümi to learn sugar refining. 
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attach Henri Rüsi to the mission at his expense and to pay him 
at the same rate of pay as the Feyptians.1 

Regarding the practical work that students were to perform,? 
the Takwim gives the translation of an order of the same date 
as the previous one, which expresses Muhammad “Alis view 
on the matter and also emphasizes the haste and imperfection 
of many of his plans.3 

“Abdi Ef. had written a letter asking permission for the 
students who had finished their studies to make a tour of the 
country in order to get practical knowledge and experience 
in the various factories and institutions. In the order Muhammad 
“Ali definitely refuses to allow them to do so, adding that he 
himself had established various factories and institutions where 
he would appoint the mission students and where they could get 
their practical experience in order to save time ; he also ordered 
“Abdi Ef. to inform Jomard that he order the students to 
complete their studies as soon as possible and that he was to 
arrange the return of two students, who had been sent out late, 
on account of their bad conduct. 

The güuestion must be asked to what extent these oriental 
students were able to adapt themselves to their new surroundings. 
The fact that they did not change their garments for those 
of the west must have greatly inconvenienced them; when 
ihey went out, they seem to have been accompanied by one of 
their teachers who probably took them sight-secing according 
to a pre-arranged plan with Jomard. Most of their time must 
have been taken up with their studies and if the code of rules 
was obeyed, their liberties must have been very restricted. 
The following poem composed by Barth&lemy and Mery in 1827, 
seems to have reflected the thoughts of some Frenchmen concern- 
ing their guests :— 


Le vigilant Osmin, dans Vintrigue blanchi, 

A fait choix d'un palais au guartier de Clichy, 
C'est lâ gu'il âtablit les cinguante S&ides ; 

Bien loin de les soustraire â des regards avides, 
Ti veut gue chague Turc,'par son got excit&, 
Se promöne d'abord dans la vaste cit&, 


* Takwim, 11(381; see Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 70, 72, 91—2, Rüsi was a Euro- 
pean whose father was in charge of a tanmery at Rosetta; his name is spelt 
in various ways. 

* Jomard, ibid., pp. 106-7. 

* Takim, Tİ |380. 

«La Bacriade, poöme h€roj-comigue, Paris, 1827; the above extract is 
İrom pages 43-45. 
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Fiğre de leur söjour, la France hospitaliğre 

Caresse ces höros d'une main familiğre ; 

Chague jour pour complaire â ces fils de visirs, 
Elle invente des jeux et de nouveaux plaisirs: 
Ils sortent escort&s de doctes interprötes; 
Uİnstitut les reçoit aux sbances secrötes ; 
Guilbert-Pix&r&court, si pauvres en nouveautâs, 
A defaut de public, les a tous invitös; 

Au İaubourg Saint-Germain la sultane tirde 

De son noble salon İeur accorde Üentrge ; 
Puymaurin veut couler leur profil africain, 

Et Guyon les invite â Saint-İhomas d'Aguin. 
Mais rilen ne peut charmer leur vague inguiğtude, 
Leur âme tout entiğre est â la solitude; 

Sur les bords de la Seine ils pleurent leur exil, 
Ils cherchent autour d'eux les cascades du Nil, ete. 


Muhammad “Ali has been criticised for sending students 
to Europe who were too old to study; Jomard remarked that 
it was regrettable that there were only a İew who were young,! 
but the main objection seems to have been the fact that they 
lacked anything like a sufficientiy strong elementary training 
even in their maternal tongue or in Arabic, About two-thirds 
of the first mission stayed in France for five or six years which 
muşt have suffced for the acguisition of the French language, 
but hardiy so for the purpose of specialisation in one or more 
of the branches of higher training especially in view of the fact 
that the students not only had to start with the most elementary 
studies, but even had to acguire an entirely new language which 
was to be the vehicle of their studies. It seems as though it 
would have been far more advantageous had the students been 
made to follow a more uniform course of study, far less preten- 
tious, more easily acguired, where they might have been useful 
as teachers rather than to have attempted the whole field of 
scence and learning without the necessary eguipment and 
background. The most successful of the batch from an Egyptian 
point of view was Shaikh Rifâ'ah who had never been sent to 
study, but to serve the mişsion asthe İmâm. He was twenty- 


four when he went to France, he had already passed through | 
al-Azhar and had a natural inclination towards study, especially : 


amam 


literature; in France he read historical, geographical and. 


literary works and began to translate them while he was stili 


in France. İt was sheer accident that gave to Egypt a revivalist; 
a reformer and the father of modern Arabic literature; to 


1 Jomard, ibid., p. 105 note and Guğmard, op.cit., p. 301. 
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have made Rifâ'ah take up pure science or military studies 
would probabiy have changed the whole of his career, 

The students began to return from about 1831 and they 
naturaliy had an interview with Muhammad “Ali who guestioned 
them as to their studies in France. Both ruler and students 
were mutualiy disappointed, the latter at Muhammad “Alis 
disapproval and lack of understanding and appreciation of what 
they had done. One, on being asked what he had studied, 
replied, “ Civil Administration,” “And what is that? ” asked 
Muhammad “AH, to which the unfortunate student replied 
“the study of the government of affairs ” ; “ What| ” exclaims 
Muhammad “Ali, “you are not going to get mixed up in 
the administration! what a waste of time! It is I who 
govern. Go to Cairo and translate military works.” The 
student, on remonstrating that he had not studied military 
subjects, was cut short with the statement that he knew 
Turkish and French which were guite sufficient to be able to 
translate,1 

Another student, who had studied agriculture, on being 
interrogated, was asked by one of Muhammad “Ali's astonished 
secretaries whether agriculture was looked upon asa science 
in France and told the student that he should have studied 
medicine or how to make war,? 

The students had been made to specialise in France, but on 
their return, were misemployed. Mukhtâr and Ahmad who had 
both studied military administration were both eventualiy - 
given posts in the civil administration 3; Mahmüd who had 
studied for the navy was placed in the Finance Department ; 
Estefân, who had studied diplomacy, was put in charge of 
material and supplies in the Diwâjn al-Madâris ; Baiyümi, who 
had studied hydraulics, was made a teacher of chemistry and 
Amin, who had been made to take up metal-founding, was put 
into a powder-factory.* 

Artin reports that, when the students were interviewed on 
their return, each was given a book on the subject he had studied, 
they were then locked in the Citadel for three months until they 

4 Hamont, op. cit., Ilj192-3. 


* Hamont, ibid., 11/193; other cases of this kind are given by the same 
writer. 

* Mukhtâr does not appear to have been Ibrâhim Pasha'ş aide-de-camp 
for long, v. supra, pp. 159-160. 

4 Hamont, ibid. İH (194-5; Gisguet, E Egypte, les Turcs ei les Ayabes, 
Paris, 1848, 11/84; Merruau, 1 Egyble contemporaine de Mâhömet-Ali & Said 
Pacha, Paris, 1858, p. 88 and Brghler, op.cit., p.115. . 
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had translated the books into Turkish ; the translations were then 
printed and used in the special schools,1 

The return of these mission students seems to te had 
temporarily, an adverse effeci on the existing order of things, | 
for, instead of being welcomed on all sides, they were criticised | £” 
and hated by the old Turkish school who were jealous of them ?; 
they were insufficientiy strong in numbers to have any immediate 

appreciable effect on current thought and ideas, and worse still, 
the Europeans who should have encouraged them, were afraid 
of losing their posts to these arrivals.3 The young men naturally 
expected to be given responsible positions, many of which were 
in the hands of the Furopeans*; it was obviously for this reason 
that they had been sent to France and in spite of the fact that 
there were many Europeans who were superior to them in 
knowledge, gualifications and experience, yet they considered 
themselves their eguals and fit to take over the administrations il 
and schools. 

The members of the mission who seem to have made the most 
of their sojourn in France were the Armenians, materiaily, 
because they belonged to the immeğdiate entourage of Muhammad 
“Alı, morally, because they were Christians and their upbringing 
and environment undoubtediy helped them to appreciate the 
West ina way that the Moslem could not. 

It-müst be insisted that, in spite of any adverse criticisms, 
with the despatch of this mission, the policy of sending students 
abroad for training either as technical experts or as teachers, | 
 remained fixed for ali time. Ever since Muhammad “Ali began N 
his organised missions which seemed the only solution to Feypt's ; 
cultural difficulties, it has always been a feature of Eeyptiani/ | 
educational policy to send and maintain a number of men İ 
(and later women) in various European countries, particularly 
France. | 

There is still one other important aspect of this educational 
policy; in spite of the hostility to these earlier missions on 
their return to Egypt, the very fact that most of them were pm 
Muhammad “Ali's picked men, whether Turk, Armenian or 5; 
Egyptian, gradually forced the idea in offücial administrative 


1 Artin, op. cit., p. 73 also Ayyübi, op. cit., 1/172 İzel Artin) ; 
also Revue d Egypte, TI (426. 
* Hamont, op. cit., İ1/195. 
* Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 228; Paton, op. cit., 11/249; Vimercati, 
Constantinople et V Egybte, Paris, 2nd ed., 1854, p. 156. 
* Merruau, op. cit., p. 88. 
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circles that training and specialisation abroad was the hali 
XxX, mark of education. It was these missions that provided the 
O N officials for governmental posts and so created a new stratum 
“in society which might be called, whatever may be its guality, 
the cultured aristocracy. It was through their training that they 
were enabled to take over posts that led to high salaries, gifts 

of lands ! and titles. i 


i Education Misstons, 1828-1836 


, o The authorities dealing with Muhammad 'Ali's foreign educa- 
“tional missions generally refer to that of 1826 as the first, to 
. another of 1828 as the second, to the one sent in 1829 as the 
“third, to that 'of 1832 as the fourth and to the largest of 1844, 
.as the fifth, but this suggests a method of organisation that 
« did not really exist. As has been seen, the first period covered 
the years 1809 to 1820 and the second period 1826 to 1844. 
“ During this second period, Muhammad Ali, it is true, sent 
i several large missions, but it must be borne in mind that the 
“ #low of students during the whole period was more or less con- 
© tinuous, and that in between the dates on which the large batches 
“o ö were sent, Muhammad 'AlH also sent individuals and smaller 
groups, many of whose names it has been impossible to trace. 
Even in the 1826 mission, we find'the hames of two siüdents 
who did not leave Fgypt until 1828, but were attached to 
ihis mission, probably instead of the two who returned in that 
year. ki 
The following lists are an attempt to give some information 
as to name, dates of departure and return, subjects studied and 
rates ot pay of the students sent on missions to Europe; where 
the names of the students have not been traced, numbers have . 


been given. 
Subject Date of Daeof o Rateof 

Name Destination o studied departure return pay p.m. 

45. Muhammad Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 endı183o PT. 15o 
Anis struction . 

46. Hasan as- Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 oend1830 PT. 150 

- Sa'rân struction : 

46.— Made Bey and became one of the directors of the Alexandrian dock- 
yards. 


- Through these gifts, many Egyptians and Turks became very wealthy; 

z many were able to buy up land ata very low rate per fiddân and with the 
X,, development of the irrigation system, this land became very fİertile and 
2 rose in price. Those oficials in the Public Works Dept. made a special point 
of buying up waste land where they knew that irrigation works were contem- 
plated and thus became very rich, 
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Destina- o Subject Daeof oDateof Rate of 
Name Hon siudied Departure Return payp.m. 
47. Muhammad Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150 
ar-Râ struction 


47. —Pensioned off January, 1872. 
48. 'Isawi Jâd Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150 
: struction 
49. Muhammad Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 183o PT. I50 
Yahya struction 
5o. “Ârif EH. Toulon Oo Naval con- Aug. 1828 beg. 1836 PT. ışo 
, struction 
drawing, Car- 
peniry, engin- 
eering, maths. 
351. Muştafâ Nür- France Veterinary Sept. 1828 end 1834 PT: oo 
addin science 
(örother of Uthmân Nür-addin) 
52. As'adZâdah France Engineering Jan. 1829 end 1836 PT. 100 


Ahmad then 
PT. 300 
53. Sh.'Abdallah France Making of Feb. 1829 Dec.1831 PT. ıco 
, Bees” wax i 
54. Sh.Muhammad France Oo Makingof Feb. 1829 Dec. 1831 PT. 100 
Mar'i Bees' wax 
55. “Ali Hasan OoElbeuf Making of ? Dec. 1831 PT. ıoo 
broadcloth 
56. Hasan al- Paris Civil adminis- 
Jarkasi tration 
57. Husain al- Paris Civil adminis- 
Jarkasi iration i 
58. Muhammad France Making of Aug. 1829 Dec. 1835 PT. 1co 
Abü'l- surgical 
“Ainain instrumenis 
59. Hasanad- : France o Deser.geome- Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT. 5o 
Dumyâti try, algebraand 
drawing 


sg.—Taught in Alexandrian schools. 
60. İbrâhim Ram- Lyors Engineering Ooo Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT.so. 

o ağdân London and matbs. 

6o.—Assistant to Mazhar Fİ. at School of Artillery, then teacher Muhandis- 
khânah, one of the Suez Canal engineers, made Bey, le of several engineering; 
works. 
61. Ahmad France Engineering oo Jan. 1830 Ve 1836 PT. 5o 

Dakalah 

61. —Wahil ot Muhandiskhânah, taught elgebra and hydraulics same school, 
author. 
6z. Ahmad Tâ'il Engineering Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT. o 

62. —Assistant to Baiyümi, then teacher of mechanics and algebra. 


63. lime Fâ'id Lyons Ooo Engineering, o Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 KE 50 
London Oomatbs.and 
chemistry 
63. —Assistant to Bahgat in artillery school, then İn Muhandiskhânak 
of physics and chemistry, became wahki/ of this school, became Chief Engineer of 
State Railways, the railway station at Suez was originally named after him, 
Mahatfat Fö'td, made Pasha. 


> 


64. Muhammad o Aifort Veterinary Jan. 1830 li 1836 ? 
“Abdal- Tondon Oo science 1 
Fattâh Ni 

64.—Translated several works in connection with his abisi 

65. Muhammad ILyons Maths. and Jan. 1830 be g. 1836 ? 
Abü'n- London (Engineering i 
Najjâh. 


II 


66 


66. 
67. 
08. 
69. 
70. 
JE. 
72. 


73. 
74. 


75: 
76. 


77. 


80. 


90. 


gr. 
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Date of 
Return 


Rate of 
pay p.m. 


end 1835 PT.z4then 
PT.48then 
PT. 96 

end 1835 PT.2z4then 
PT. 48then 

mid, 1836 PT.96 

beg. 1836 PT.48then 
PT. 96 

beg. 1836 PT.48then 
PT. 96 

end 1835 PT.48then 
PT. 96 

end 1835 as 66 

beg. 1832 PT.ız 

beg. 1832 PT.ı2 


Aug. 1834 PT.24 
Aug. 1834 PT.24 
April 1836 as 66 


beg. 1836 as 66 


end 1834 PT.24 then 
PT. 36 

end 1834 PT.24then 
PT. 36 

end 1835 ,as 66 


end 1835 as66 

d. April PT.24 
1833 

Dec. 1833 PT.24 


beg. 1833 PT.36 
beg. 1833 PT. 36 


beg. 1833 PT. 36 

beg. 1833 PT.24 

beg. 1836 PT. 24, 36 
then 96 


beg. 1836 PT.24 
then 36 
1836 PT.100 


Destina- o Subjeci Date of 
Name Hon studied Depariure 
to 123, 
Mission for ihe sludy of aris, crafts and indusiries 
“Abdar- France Surgical instru- Oct. 1829 
Rahmân meniş 
Muhammad France Surgical instru- Oct. 1829 
*Annâni ments 
Muhammad France Watch-making Oct. 1829 
Hâkim 
Ibrâhim ad- France Watch-making Oct. 1829 
Dasüki 
İbrâhim al- France Goldsmithery oCct. 1829 
“Hal and Jewellery 
Hasan az- France Goldsmithery Oct. 1829 
Zarâri and Jewellery “ 
Husain France Candle-making Oct. 1829 
Muhammad 
Muhammad France Candle-making Oct. 1829 
Khalil 
Muştefâ az- France Silk-weaving (oOet. 1829 
Zarâri (Lyons) 
London 
“Abdal-Maris London o Silk-weaving (Oct. 1829 
75, 81, 84 and 95 were Sudanese. 
Muhammad France Ornamental Oct. 1829 
Ismâ'i painting and 
sculpture for 
“ — building 
Muhammad France Ornamental Oct. 1829 
Murâd ü painting and 
, sculpture for 
building 
. Sulaimân “France Saddlery Oct. 1829 
al-Bahnâwi London 
. Muhammad london Saddlery Oct. 1829 
“Azab 
Muhammad France Sword making Oct. 1829 
Ramağdân 
. Jâd Ghazzâli France Sword making Oct. 1829 
. Muhammad France Shoe making (O Oct. 1829 
Yüsuf 
. Muhammad France Shoe making Oo Oct. 1829 
Baghdâdi 
. Abdar-Rabb France Making of Oct. 1829 
Broadcloth 
. Muhammad France Making of Oct. 1829 
“Atiyah Broadcloth 
. 'Ali az-Zarâri France Dyeing Oct. 1829 
. Hasan al-Ji- France Dyeing Oct. 1829 
ZAWI 
. Ehalil al- Lyons Calico-printing Oct. 1829 
Bakli and 
London 
. Hasan France Calico-printing Oct. 1829 
Muhaisin 
Henri Rüsi France Water marking 


beg. 


go.—This student was already in France visiting his mether; v. Tüsün, 
p. gı, and Takwim, I1/381, and above, p. 102. 


Hasan Abü'l France 
Hasan 
“Ali ash-Shâmi France 


Gun making 
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Water marking Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT.24, 48 


then 96 
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Destina- o Subject Date of Date of Rate of 
Name #ilon siudied departure return paypm. 
93. Ahmad ad- France Gun making (o Oct. 1829 end 1832 PT.12, 48 
Darrâs 
94. Hasan al-Isk- France Making of Oct. 1829. beg. 1836 PT.12,24, 
: .andarâni Sealing Wax 36, 96 
(called 
aş-Şaghir) 
95. Muhammad France Making of Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT.ız, 24, 
Nubâyal Sealing Wax 36, 96 
96. Muhammad France Shawl making Oct. 1820 mid.1832 PT,1> 
Muhaisin . 
97. Muhammad France Sbawl making Oct.1829 mid.1832 PT,12 
Husain : 
98. Hasan al- France Ship-building Oct. 1829 mid. 1832 PT,12 
Baghdâdi 


99. 'Al al-Jizâwi France Ship-building mid.1832 Oct.1829 PT,ız 


Remarks -—Ihese numbers agree with those given by “Abdar-Rahmân ar- 
Râfi'i (v. op. cit., III /456—463) who, for the four missions of 1826, 1288, 182g and 
1832, gives 144 students; be does not mention the last eight. The following 
additional references should be noted: Mission for Arts, Crafts and Industries 
(W. Takwim, 11/347 and 11 (355), Naval Mission to England (v. ibid., 11/345), 
the four students for fish-drying (v. ibid., Il /382) and the four students for coaJ 
mining (v. ibid., 11/473). 

100. Muştafâ al- Austria Making of Oct.1829 ? ? 
Majdali Broadcloth 
101. unknown Austria 
102. unknown Anstri | 
103. unknown Austria 
104. “Umar Ef. England Makingofen- c.1829 May 1837 ? 
i gineering instru- 
ments, tele- 
scopes, com- 


? ? ? 2 


passes, etc. 
105. Muhammad England OMaking of en- . 1829 Oo May 1837 ? 
Et. gineeringinstru- 
ments, tele- 
scopes, com- - 
passes, etc. 
106. Muhammad England Engineering c. 1829 Sept. 1836 ? 
Râghib al- and ship- 
Islâmbülü building 


106.—Made Bey, became one of the Nâzirs of the Alexandria Dockyards with 
Sa'rân (no. 46), in 1847, he made a journey in the Sharkiyah to England, which 
was built in Alexandria, to have her fitted out with steam engines. : 
107. Ismâ'il England o Fumnitureand c. 1829 ? ? 

“ Hanafi Carpet making 

107.—ismâ'il had three sons, Ahmad Hanafi Ismâ“il, Amin Hanafi Ismâ'il 
and 'Abdar-Rahmân Hanafi Ismâ“il, which he sent to Malta to be İrajned at his 
own expense.— fournal of a Deputation sent to ihe Easi by ihe Committee of the 
Malta Protestani College in 1849, London, 1854. Vol 1, Pp. xx. 


108. another England o Furnitureand c. 1829 ? ? 
unknown Carpet making p 
109. "Ali al- England oPottery making c. 1829 end 1836 ? i 
Farârji i 
110. another England o Pottery making c. 1829 (end 1836 ? ; 
unknown : j 
111. Sayyid England o Mechanics May 1829 June 1839 / 
Ahmad l 
112. 'Abdal- England o Making of Gun May 1829 Aug. 1839 j 
i Jawwâd parts 
113. Hanafi © England o Making of Gun May 1829 Aug. 1839 
“Uthmân parts 
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Destina- o Subject Date of Date of Rate of 
Name #on siudied depariure return pay p.m. 
414. Ismâ'il Ef. England oMakingof Gun May 1829 Aug. 1839 
parts . 
115. “Ali Ef. England oBoat building May 1829 April 1834 
116 to 123. 
unknown England oMechanics, etc. c. 1829 
124. Yüsuf Heke- England oEngineering, 1835 
kyân ete. 


124 —Yüsuf Hekekyân was born in Constantinople where he was taught 
Armenian and Greek, he was put under the care of an ltalian priest; in 1816 
his parents moved to Bay Oghlou and took him with them where a Frenchman 
was engaged to teach him French; his father was called to Egypt where he was 
employed by Muhammad “Ali, but returned from Egypt and sent him of to 
England in 1817-18. He stayed at the Claphaın Academy for three years where 
he studied English, French, Latin, Geography, Elocution, Arithmetic and 
Geometry ; he received a prize for painting and drawing, was the best at military 
exercises and became bugler to the Academy. His father died about this time 
.and so Muhammad 'Ali became his protector and maintained him in England. 
He was then sent to Stonyhurst College by Briggs, Muhammad “Ali's agent in 
“England, where he stayed another three years and İrom there he went to the 
Catholic School at Carshalton in November, 1824. From this time, he seems to 
“have been attracted by military studies and he Şradually abandoned bis classical 
.studies in order to read military works, history, works on fortifications, mathe- 
matics. Muhammad “Ali sent orders that he was to have a practical training 
and to study mechanics, he was then sent to Pimlico for this training. He was 
also allowed to go to Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and other places for practical 
Dpurposes such as the visiting of textile works and other factories. During the 
Tatter part of his stay in England, he leârnt French and Italian well and studied 
.other subjects of his own accord such as Hydraulics and Hydrostatics. In July, 
1829, he was introduced to the four Turks who were sent to England to be trained 
for the Navy (nos. 125 to 128), whom he describes as “dirty and filthy beyond 
-measure.” He was also introduced to several other Turks in England, Salim 
Aghâ (name not given by Tüsün), 'Umar Fİf., Muhammad Ef., who used to 
translate Hekekyân's Turkish letters from his relations into English as he had 
forgotten Turkish. He appears to have gone to Egypt (for the first time) in 1830 
where he was given a post as teacher in the Muhandiskhânah which he helped 
to organise with Artin and of which he eventualiy became Nâzir. He wasalsoa 
.consultative member of the School Council and became Nâzir of the Madrasat 
al-Amaliyât. See Hekekyân Papers, Vol. 1, tolios 29—216, for his autobiography ; 
“Tüsün, op. cit., p. 106, & passim (although incomplete and misleading); and 


“Senior, op. cit., passim. 


125t0128. Naval Mission to England > 
125. “Abdal- England Naval training Mar. 1829 July 1835 
Karim Ef. 
125.— Was the brother of Muharram Bey, Muhammad “Ali's son-in-law, who 
“was the head of the Heyptian fleet and Governor of Alexandria, made Bey. 


126. 'Abdal-Ha- England Naval training Mar. 1829 July 1835 
mid Diyâr- 
bakarli 
126.—Became captain of one of the warships; served in the Crimea War as 
captain of the Nil. v 


127. Yüsuf Akâh England Naval training Mar. 1829 July 1835 
127.—Became captain of one of the warships; became involved in the 
“Abbâs-Sa'id intrigues and eventually ed to Constantinople where he became 
«connected with the “ Young Turks.” . il 
125, 126 and 127 helped in the translation of works on Naval matters, Marine 
“Law, rules and regulations, etc. 


128. Yüsuf 'Ibâdi England. Naval training Mar. 1829 end 1830. 


.129t0132. Abyssinians seni to France. 
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Destina o Subject Dateof oDaeof oRateof 
Name Hion söudied — departure  veturn pay p.m. 
129. Mahbüb al- France Arabic, French, April 1832 Jan.1836 PT.12 and 
Habashi Italian, Geo- 72 
graphy, Orna- 


mental paint- 
ing and sculp- 


ture 
130. Marsâl al- France Arabic, French, April 1832 Jan.1836 PT.12 and 
i Habashi © Italian, Geo- 48 


graphy, Orna- 
mental paint- 
ing and sculp- 


il ture 
a3ı. Bilal al- France Arabic, French, April 1832 Jan. 1836 PT. ız and 
Habashi Italian, Geo- 48 


graphy, Orna- 
mental paint- 
ing and sculp- 


ture 

132. Wâri b. France ? ? ? ? 
Kalhü 

133 to 144. Medical Mission io France 

133. İbrâhim an- France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 350 
Nabarâwi 

134. Muhammad France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 200 
ash- 
Shabâsi 

135. Muştafâ as- France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 320 

: Subki 

136. As-Sayyid Oo France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 500 
Ahmad ar- 

i . Rashidi 

137. 'İIsawi an- France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 - PT.3320 
Nahrâwi 

138. As-Sayyid o France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 250 
Hasan 
Ghânim N 
ar-Rashidi 

139. Muhammad France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 150 
“AH al z 
Bakli 

140. Muhammad France . Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 200 
ash-Shâfi“i 

141. Muhammad Frânce Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 200 
as-Sukkari 

142. Husain al- France Medicine Nov, 1832 1838 PT. 400 
Hihyâwi 

143. Muhammad France Medicine Nov. 1832 end 1833 PT. 300 
Manşür 

144. Ahmad France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 PT. 200 
Bakhit 

145 to 152. Eight siudenis whose names are unknown 

145 to 148 

unknown Europe Fish-drying July 1831 ? ? 
149 to 152 
See note Europe Coal-mining Oct. 1836 ? ? 


149 to 152. —See Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 164-167, Who gives the probable names of 
these four students as Muhammad Ef. İbrâhim, “Ali Ef. “isâ, Rajab Ef. al- 
Ma'danji and Rizk Ef. al-Ma'danji; they were apparentiy employed to look for 
gold on their return ; the first and second are mentioned in the Wakâ'i* Mişriyah, 
zsth Rajab, 1263—oth July, 1847—and Mubârak mentions the fourth in his 
Khitat, Vol. X, p. gr. ; N 
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The above list shows the following divisions :— 


6g students sent for the industries. 

14 for the navy. i 

8 for the study of engineering, mathematics, chem- 
istry, etc. 

12 for the medical services. 

2 for the veterinary services. 

2 for civil administration. 

I unknown but probabiy for the industries. 


A 108 total. 
ni | 
Ka Many of the above students were pure Egyptians and were 
Va marked out for employment in the factories or else to teach in 


the schools; the naval missions were partly for employment 
as officers, one or two were intended for ship-building. The 
medical mission is worthy of some consideration!; twelve 
students were sent with a view to forming Egyptian teachers 
and so do away with the tiresome method of interpreters and 
translators.? Clot Bey also made use of the mission to refute 
the allegations against him and his school,? for on arrival, the 
twelve Egyptians were subjected to an examination on medicine, 
anatomy and surgery, with special reference to what they had 
been taught and to diseases common to Egypt; they passed. 
the examination which was conducted by a learned body of 
French medical men and much publicity was made of the fact 
that the Egyptians had done so weli 4; Clot Bey also used this 
to reply to some of his calumniators in his Aperçu gönâral.5 

The twelve students seemed to have been the pick of the 
school who had been allowed to complete the five years” course ; 
Clot Bey maintains that there were twenty who had distin- 
guished themselves at the final examination, the other eight 
had been retained for teaching purposes.s oOThe students 
returned in March, 1836, but owing to an error, for they had 
not acguired their doctorates from the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris and Muhammad “Ali obliged them to return in September 
of the same year in order to do s0.” They are reported to have 
returned in 1838, but Mahfouz guötes an official document to 

Pa *It should be noted that one student had already been sent to France in 

order to study medicine, viz., 'Ali Haibah (No. 30). 

1Clot Bey, 4perçu gönâral, 11 J414, and Hamoni, op. cit., TI (107. 

3Clot Bey, loc. cit. 

4 Clot Bey, Compte rondu, pp. 219-230, and Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 

: doi Bey, Aperçu göniral, 11. J414. He states that they were kept as y4pdfi- 
an, op. cit., p. 123. 
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the effect that Muhammad ash-Shâfi'i i, Muhammad aslı-Shaböâsi, 
Muhammad as-Sukkari, Muştafâ as-Subki and Muhammad “Ali 
al-Bakli did not return until 1840,! if this is true then these 
students took just as long to write a doctoral thesis as they had 
taken over their medical studies in Paris. Unfortunately, it 
has not been possible at this stage to find out exactly where the 
students undertook their studies in Paris and the actual courses 
they followed. İM is interesting to note that three of these 
, medical students married French women during their stay in 


France, viz.: Husain al-Hihyâwi, Ibrâhim an-Nabarâwi and gi 


Ahmad Bakhit ?; this appears to be the first recorded instance 
of Egyptians inter-marıying with Huropeans in modern times. 

These twelve Egyptians, eleven of whom were Azharis, 
must be credited with having contributed a major share in the 
development and nationalising of medical studies in Egypt 
and in the formation of the governmental health services, 
although it must be admitted that neither the School of Medicine 
nor the health services was placed upon a sound footing until 
after the British occupation; the vicissitudes of the former, 
however, will be dealt with in due course, The scientific and 
medical literature built up by these Fgyptian doctors and their 
colleagues will be discussed in a separate volume. İn the 
meantime, it is interesting to note that during their stay in 
France, Muhammad “Ali sent them an order through Boghoş Bey 
to the effect that each medical student was to translate into 
Arabic each medical book that he read and that the translation 
wastobesenttoCairo3; the main object of this was to provide 
- text-books for the students of the medical school in Cairo. 

The following biographical details of the above students 
might be of interest:— 


İbrâhim an-Nabarâwi 


He was born at Nabaröh in the Gharbiyah province and 
began his education in the local kw£âb, when he left school, 
he went in for commerce in Cairo at which he was not successful 
whereupon he gave it up and entered al-Azhar and was among 
the students who were chosen for the Medical School at Abü 
Za'bal. He was given the rank of Mwlâzim and attached to the 
medical mission in 1832 and, on his return, was promoted 
Yüzbâshi and made a teacher of surgery in the school. He 


* Mahfouz, op. cit., p: 34. *Ibid., pp. 123-124. 3Takwim, IX jJ414. 
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was promoted to Şâghakül Aghâsi and then Amiralâi and accom- 
panied Muhammad “Ali on his trip to Europe in 1848. He 
became first physician to “Abbâs I, and accompanied the prince's 
mother on her pilgrimage who, on her return, presented him 
with one of the women of her household as a wife, as his French 
wife had died during his absence. He died in 1862, leaving 
behind a good reputation as a surgeon; he translated three 


İ medical: works into Arabic. 


Muhammad ash-Shabâsi 


On his return, he was made a teacher of anatomy and given 
the extra duty of visiting the civil and military hospitals. He 
became one of the medical men who attended the working and 
employees engaged on the Suez Cânal. He died in 1894; he 
wrote two works on anatomy. 


Muştafâ as-Subki 


During his stay in France, he specialised in opthalmology, 
and when he returned from France, he was made a teacher of 
that subject until 1849 when he was transferred to Khartüm 
where Rifâ'ah had been appointed Nâzir toa new school opened 
by “Abbâs I, although it is not clear what he was delegated to 
teach. In 1854, the Khartüm school was closed, but on his 
retum to Cairo, it appears that he was not given employment 
immediately, for his resumption of duties at the School of Medicine 
did not take place until 1856; during the interval, he is reported 
to have practised medicine in a private capacity; he died 
in 1860.1 i 


As-Sayyid Ahmad ar-Rashidi 

© On his return from France, he was made a teacher of physics 
and chemistry, but he is particularly important for the large 
output of translations and original works attributed to him, 


one of which is still sought after on account of its encyelopaedic 
nature, He diedin 1865. 


“İsawi an-Nahrâwi 


He was made a teacher of general anatomy ? in the school 
after he had finished his studies in France. He was very active 


tar-Râfi'i, op. cit., III /256, states that he died in 1844 which appears to be 
an €rror. 

* Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 34, guotes a document written by Clot Bey to the 
effect that an-Nahrâwi was to be made a teacher of medicine ; official documents 
used by Tüsün and the works he translated indicate that antomy was his subject. 
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in the formation of a techhical vocabulary and one work is 


attributed to him which is a translation of a work on anatomy 
which he did while he was studying in France, 


As-Sayyid Hasan Ghânim ar-Rashidi 


Before he went to France, he had been employed as a 
corrector on the medical works translated in the Medical School 
on account of his expert knowledge of Arabic. During his stay 
in France, he specialised in pharmaceutics and when he returned 
to Cairo, he taught this subject and walera medica.1 He left 
translations and works on his two subjects. 


Muhammad “Al al-Bakli 

This man seems to have been the brightest star of the con- 
stellation. He was born in Zâwiyat al-Bakli, a village in the 
province of al-Minüfyah which, according to “Ali Mubârak, 
was İamous for producing great scholars and eminent men.? 
In any case, he was the only member of this mission to receive 
the title of Pasha, though several of his colleagues were made 


Beys. He first of all went to the local &w4âb and from there. 


to Muhammad “Ali's new schools at Abü Za'bal, He was then 
sent to the School of Medicine and is the only member of this 
mission who was not an Azhari. His inclusion in this mission 
seems to have been by accident for he was not chosen until 
another member by the name of Rihân, who had been selected 
with the others, happened to die shortly before the departure 
.İrom Egypt.3 

He was the youngest of the mission and received the smallest 
allowance of which he used to allot one-third to his mother. 
He received credit for being the most accomplished in medical 
studies and this can only be attributed to the fact that he had 
started his education young and went to the new schools thus 
making contact with the new learning at an early age instead of 
continuing at al-Azhar. He probably had a better knowledge 
of French than his colleagues; he wrote a thesis entitled 
Purulent Opihalmia in Egypt. On his return to Cairo, he was 
made a teacher of surgery and surgical anatomy with the rank 
of Şâghakül Aghâsi and was soon promoted Bimbâshi. During 
the reign of “Abbâs I, he had a guarrel with his Europcan 

: Mahfouz, loc. cit., Gali out Hasan ar-Rashidi. 


*ai-Khifai, Vol. XI, pp. 84-85. 
“ Takwim, TI |396, and Wakâ' Mişriyah, No. 399. 
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colleagues and was transferred as Health Officer in the Küsün 
district of Cairo which post he kept for five years. Sa'id Pasha 
made him Director of Medical Services of the Army with the 
rank of Kâ'im-makâm ; he shortly became wakil ot the Medical 
School and Hospital with the rank of Amiralâi and private 
physician to Sa'id Pasha, In 1863, during the reign of Ismâl 
Pasha, he was promoted to the Directorship of the School and 
Hospital in succession to Arnoux Bey and in 1873, was made 
Pasha.! In 1875, he had to retire to private life for some reason, 
but in 1876, he volunteered for the Abyssinian campaign under 
Prince Hasan Pasha and Râtib Pasha and it was there that he 
died. 

He was the translator and author of several works on surgery 
and other subjects, but perhaps the most important contribu- 


. on he made to modern Arabic technical literature was the 


y 


: monthly medical periodical called Ya'sğb ağ-Tibb, the “ Öueen 


Bee of Medical Science ” which be started in 1865 with the 
help of ash-Shaikh Ibrâhim ad-Dasüki, a corrector in the Bülâk 
Printing Press. 


Muhammad ash-Shâfi'T 

On his return, he was made a teacher of internal diseases ; 
he became waki/ and then Director of the School and Hospital 
for a short while in betwedh 1849 and 1850 and was the first 


, Egyptian to hold this post. He held the same post for about 


iten months in 1870-71? and died in 1877. He translated 
|and wrote several important medical works. 


Husain al-Hihyâwi 

He was appointed at the Naval Hospital in Alexandria where 
there appears to have been some provisions made for teaching. 
He died in 1840. 


Muhammad Manşür, Ahmad Bakhit and Muhammad. as-Sukkari 


Manşür fell ill in France and returned to Egypt in 1833 and 
nothing else is known about him, Beth Bakhit and a5-Sukkari 
were appointed as teachers in the School, the former appcars 
to have taught biology.3 


1 Mahfouz, op.cit., p. 94; İrom roth September, 1870, to 26th October, 1871, 
the post of Director was filled by Muhammad Shâfi'i Bey. 
#Loc. cit. . 
» From these details, it would appear that the students were sent to France 
to specialise and not for the purpose of general medical studies, ği 
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It has been seen that as early as 1826, some need was felt 
for a consultative body for the administration and development 
of the İew schools that then existed and for thiş purpose, a 
commaissilon was set up under the Diwdân al Jihâdiyah. The 
schools are generaliy described as being under the authority of 
this Diwân,* the Civil Schools, however, were controlled by the 
Diwân al'Ağ.? The School of Medicine with the military 
hospitals were administered by the Diwân al- Jihâdiyah although 
the civil hospitals were under the Diwân al-“Âli.3 The gues- 
tions of supplies and the movements of teaching personnel, 
administrative staff and students were effected through the 
Diwân al-Jihâdiyah where there was a council set up in 1830 
called the Majlis Shürâ al Jihâdiyah.* The schools were not 
subject to any general fixed plan of studies and examination 
system ; ihey had been created as reguired and in so far as 
actual instruction is concerned, those in charge of the schools 
were allowed to arrange their own programmes, 

Most of the orders dealing with the recruiting or transfer of 


studenis and with the appointment of teachers were sent from 


the Diwân al-“Ali to the Diwân al-fihâdiyah irrespective of the 
school affected by the movement5; when the orders dealt 


with students recruited from the provinces, they were generally 


sent to the district Ma'mürs ©“ by Habib Ef., Muhammad 'Ali's 
first secretary.” Those students intended for missions abroad, 
once they had been chosen, were transferred to the care ol Boghoş 
Bey who arranged their departure for Europe,9 and thereafter 
the correspondence between the missions and Muhammad 'Ali 


* Hamont, op. cit., Il/ı95. “Les dcoles continuailent Gexister souş /Uau- 
torit& immâdiate du divan de la guerre.” 

*v. supra, p.148 seg.; also Clot Bey, Aperçu göndral, 11 (337, and Deny, op. 
cit., p. 107. 

Dany ibid., p. 115. They were probabiy supervised by the Majlis aş- 
Sihhah wa'l-Isbitalyât set up in 1242—1826—(Takwim, 11 (236, and al-Muhâmah, 
p. 166) which is not mentioned by Deny. Clot Bey seems to have belonged to 
this body for in addition to being Director of the School of Medicine, he was 
General Medical Inspector of the Diwân al-Bahriyah, the Diwân al- fihâdiyah, 
anda member (afterwards President) ot the Majlis Shürü al-Afibbö', and the super- 
visor of Medical Officers and Pharmacists; v. Takwim, TI /418. 

*al-Muhâmah, p. 165, 1246 a.h. Deny does not give the date of the estab- 
lishment of this Majlis but mentions it as the Chowra al-djihad for the year 1252 
—ı836—v. op.cit., Dp. 454. ü 

s Takwim, I1/345, 1829; 1l/347, 1829; 11/383, 1831; 11/388, 1831; 
Ij/aor, 1832; and 11/406, 1832. Habib Ef. is often mentioned in the order, 
11/387, 1831. i 

s Takwim, 11 (348, 1829, and 11/363, 1829. 

*Ibid., I1/413, 1833. 

#Ibid., II /355, 1829. 
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and the latter's orders were sent through the Diwdn al-“Ah!; 
letters in European languages to Jomard and Briges were sent 
by Boghoş.? i 

Actualiy, the extent to which the Diwân al-fihâdiyah had 
any real voice in the control of the schools, teachers and students 
was very limited. The Diwân al-Jihâdiyah, like the other 
Diwâns, has been translated by French writers as Mimistöre 
de la guerre,* but the Diwğn, in common with the rest of the 
Diwâns, had very tew of the characteristics of a ministry * as 
understood either by Muhammad 'Ali's European contemporaries 
or during the present day; these Diwâns were no more than 


| Secretariats through which Muhammad “Ali himself controlled 


i affairs. The employees of the Diwğns were no more than 


secretaries and clerks, even the Nâzir was no more than a 

secretary to whom Muhammad “Ali issued his orders and who 

was supposed to see that they were carried out in his department. 

Every order emanated from Muhammad “Ali and it is guite clear 

that he did not let his subordinates use any initiative, 

Deny, at the beginning of his work on the Turkish Archives 
of Cairo, gives two principles that governed Muhammad “Ali's 
administration :— 

(X) all matters had to be examined in council and regulated by 
a ai vote; great importance was attached to deliberation 
and, 

(2) all matters had to be under the control of Muhammad “Ali who 


centralised everything and who could decide on any problem 
according to his wili.5 


Deny describes these two principles as contradictory in appear- 
ance, the first being liberal and the second domineering and tries 
to explain them by stating that Muhammad “Ali wished to en- 
courage his officials to use their own initiative and reasoning 
powers, but that the system reguired a strong ruler to supervise 
everything. It would appear, however, that there is no contra- 
diction in these two principles from Muhammad “Alis point of 
view; they represent a seguence of ideas the explanation of 
which can be best sought in the fact that as ruler of Egypt, 
he was determined to introduce reforms which affected every 
activity of social and economic life; Muhammad “Ali himself 


4; *Ibid., 11/376,.1830, and I1/380, 1831. 
#i aIbid., 11/474, 1833. 
»Clot Bey, 4perçu gön&ral, 11/377 and 11 (223. 
4 The Diwân al- fihâdiyah was more concerned with the supply of eguipment, 
unilorms, arms, etc., rather than with the movements of personnel. 
s Deny, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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was ignorant of the working of western institutions that he PA 
wished to introduce into his country and did not know that il 
many of them were incompatible with autocratic rule. It was PA 
this ignorance that made him have recourse to majlises or “ 
councils before which administrative problems and new plans 
were discussed; on some of these councils, especially on that 
of the Diwân al-fihâdıyah, European experts sat under the 
presidency of a Turk; thus, for the most part, the new enter- 
prises were discussed and voted upon in council af Zhe order of 
Muhammad “Ali only because he himself was incapable of fully 
understanding the inner workings of them; he had to rely 
on his subordinates, who were advised by Europeans, for the 
drawing of the plans which Muhammad 'Ali alone brought 
into effect.1 

. Muhammad 'Ali as we have seen with Boyer and those 
students who had studied the theory of government while in 
France, objected to anyone sharing in the government of the 
country. His attitude towards governing can be best illustrated 
by the following reports; Artin was once asked to translate 
Machiavelli's 17 Principe which he did so at the rate of ten pages 
a day; on the fourth day, Muhammad “Ali commented on the 
work in the following way: “1 have read all that you have 
given me of Machiavelli, 1 did not find much that wasnew 
in your first ten pages, but | hoped that it might improve;/4 
but the next ten pages were not better, and the last are common- 
place. 1 see clearly that I have nothing to learn from Machia- 
velli. 1 know many more tricks than he knew. You neednot 
translate any more of him.” ? When he was told that a School 
of Administration would be a useful establishment, he accepted 
the idea, but on finding that the examination papers contained 
guestions on the incidence of taxation, he promptiy stopped 
the examination and had the school closed.? : 

Hamont expresses the view that the Diwâns wete not minis- 

tries in the following terms: “ 1/ w'a jamais existd, â propremeni 
parler, de ministöres ou de minisires en Eeypie. Les Ewroptens,i 
senls, oni donn& ce nom aux adminisirations ei aux chefs gi les 
dirigent ” 4 ; the Nâzirs he calls secretaries and states that 
“ aucun d'eux ne peni prendre LVinitiative.” 5 


*y. al-Muhâmah, pp. 161-3, where Zaghlül gives an interesting extract İrom 
, an offcial register of 1240—1824—the order contains instructions how the 
xw: o members of the Majlis al-'Âli were to deliberate, 
0 : Senior, op. cit., I1/176-7. : *1Ibid., 1/249. 
i “ Hamont, op. cit., 1L/52. , a *Ibid., 11/53. . 
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Hekekyân, a competent observer, stated to Senior that “ he 
e Oy (Muhammad “Ali) liked able men, but not superior men; he 
Oo wished for instruments, not advisers ” which is not altogether 
G . İrue, he really wanted advisers who were also instruments. 
His ideas for the establishment of schools in particular could 
only have been inspired by those in his entourage and by 
foreigners from whom he sought advice; but once the institution 
had been established, it was he who controlled it. This accounts 
for the rather impetuous way one establishment after another 
was opened, sometimes resulting in duplication, without any 
pause to consider whether he had the material from which 
he could hope to make them a success; neither the pupils 
were satislactory as they were entirely unprepared and were 
not naturaliy inclined towards his innovations, nor were there 
any teachers or administrators upon whom he could depend. 
Muhammad “Ali himself had no idea of any kind of reguired 
standard that would make his schemes worth while, He had 
not only the institution to create, but also the man, the Spirit 

and the tradition. 

X » The beginning of his reforms between 1818 and 1824 was 
promising because they were on a relatively small scale and the 
personnel was available; from 1824 to 1836, the feverish rush 
to make use of all resources, both in material and men, could 
only make for guantity with ever-diminishing guality; the 
chief drawback of the whole system was the lack of good officers.? 

After the first campaign in Syria, the retirement of Cerisy 
and the desertion of “Uthmân Nür-addin, his most trusted officer 
aiter İbrâhim Pasha, the army had begun to deteriorate 8 
rapidiy. General Dembinsky, a Pole of some reputation, had 
arrived in Egypt with some exiles and had elaborated an im- 
portant plan for the reorganisation of the army and the military 
schools, but, unfortunately for Dembinsky, he showed too high- 

* Senior, op. cit., 1 /249. 

*Cattani, op. cit., II, Pt. TI, p. 77; Duhamel to Nesselrode, 9/5 (1834 
Hekekyân Papers, Vol. 1, İolio 380, where he compares English officers and men 
of the Navy with Muhammad 'Al”s. He states that the former “ have respect 
for laws and are bumane,” and that such conduct could not be expected from 
Muhammad 'Ali's officers, “ who were all barbarians bought in the market without 
education or humanity,” and that “our grcat misfortune was that the Govern- 
ment, Army and Navy were in the hands of Circassians, Abyssinians, and stolen | 
Colmen ahd Tartars,” and further that, “until we abolish slavery we should 

, ever alter our position.” Hekekyân had been brought up in England and 
had an entirely different background and was liable to judge his colleagues ac- 
cording to Huropean standards, yet his remarks throw some light on the type 
of oficer Muhammad “Ali was obliged to use. 

*lJoc.cit. 
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handed an attitude, and Muhammad “Ali, only too glad to rid 
“ himself of him, paid for his passage and for that of his colleagues 
to France. Muhammad 'Ali made use of the plan, however, 
the carıying out of which fell to Sulaimân Bey (S&ve) who was 
now to fili the place that “Uthmân Nür-addin had filled and who 
was supported by his Saint-Simonite friends ?and Adham Ef. 
(later Bey), who had also been attracted by the ideas of that 
group *; Marmoht's interest had also been roused by the 
fattering attentions paid to him and his advice was sought 
— regarding the reorganization.* i 

The path had now been cleared for the rise of Sulaimân by 
the desertion of “Uthmân and one of his first promotions was 
to the post of Inspector-General of the military schools in 
-April,5 1834, a post which had not previously existed although 
'Uthmân Nür-addin as Major-General of the Staff appeared to 
have the supervision of the schools entrusted to him in addition 
to most of the other innovations. 

Serious attention was paid to the organisation of the schools 
and the army from the first half of the year 1834, and by 
February, 1835, the proposed plan for the new army was pre- 
pared.” 

The most interesting feature of this new promotion of 
Sulaimân's as İnspector-General was his intention to convoke 
a Commission of Public Instruction, an expression entirely 
French as we shall presently see, composed of men who, “onile 
plus de lumiöres,et en möme temps le plus &'ağfinit€ avec la France;” 
amongst the men earmarked for the commission by Enfantin 
who supported the plan most enthusiastically, were Husain 
Bey, Kiâni Bey, Mukhtâr Bey, Artin Efendi and others, most 
of whom had been to France as mission students.8 
At this particular period, the Saint-Simonites were in great 
1 Cattaui, op. cit., pp. 11—12, and Scott, op.cit., 1/182 seg. 
> Euwvres & Enfantin, Vols. XXIX and XXX, passim, and Carr&, op.cit., 1 J262 
seg ' : 


3 Carr&, ibid., 1/268. 
*Cattaui, op.cit., II, Partl, p.25o; Duhamel to Nesselrode, 4th February, 


1835. 

, >. (Euvres &Enfantin, Vol. XXIX,p.142; also Takwim, YlJ431, where he is 
called Mufaitish “Umüm al-Müakğfib; also Vingtrinier, Soliman-Pasha (Joseph 
Seve) ou Vhistoire des guerres de V Egypte de 1820 & 1860, Paris, 1886; it appears 
that, not only had 'Uthmân deserted, but there was a general defection on the 
part of French teachers, pp. 256-7 (and Hamont, op. cit., Il/1o5); Vingtrinier 
also mentions that Sulaimân was made director of the schools, pp. 257-9; 
Hamont, op. cit., 11/50, also records this promotion, v. imfra, p. 187,n.3. 

© < Guvres &'Enfantın, Vol. XXIX, p. 142, letter dated April, 1834. 
:Cattaui, op.cit., Vol. TI, Part I,p. 250. 
8 (Euvres P Enfanlin, Vol. XXIX, p. 142. 
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i favour!; there were over fifty of them in Egypt, several of 
i whom were employed as doctors, engineers and teachers? and 
| there was great hope of a further demand for Frenchmen after 
the completion of the reorganisation ? which Sulaimin was 
undertaking in connection with the educational system and of 
which he was considered to be the director.4 
The Commisston of Public Insiruction, the ambition of Sulai- 
mân Bey and the Saint-Simonites, was to be independent of the 
Councils of the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah and other Diwâns 5 and, 
, asa step towards this creation, Sulaimân was made a Pasha 
sin May, 1834,9 anda f#irmân was issued by Muhammad “Ali 
making him Inspector-General of &// the schools in Egypt”; 
this was an occasion of great joy on the part of. Enfantin and his 
followers.8 

It would appear that this second stage in the development of 
Muhammad “Alis educational policy consisted of the institution 
of a Commission of Inspection of the schools, arsenals, etc., 
and that Sulaimân Pasha was made the chief inspector, but 
so far, it has not been possible to trace the names of all the 
members. Seguera, the Spanish Colonel in charge of the Artillery 
School, was one of the members,9 and also Adham Ef. 

The material available does not offer sufficient data to help 
one to fix the exact duties of this Commission of Inspecion, 
but İrom the evidence at hand, the Commission must have been 
set up shortly after the date Sulaimân was promoted to Inspector- 
General in May, 1834. Enfantin wrote a letter in May, 1834, 
expressing his hopes that “Je projet de Solaiman powr organiser 
une comwnsston de Uinsiruclon publigve . . . se röalisera sows 
peu....”19 Zaghlül gives us a date for the opening ofa Kalam 

,i a-Madâris (Deparimeni of Schools) on the ııth Jam. I, 1250— 
“ ı5th September, 1834,11 and it was probabiy this Kalam that 
“Ibid., p. 157. 
# Ibid., pp. 157-8, and Carrâ, op. cit., 1 /271-2. 
» Fuvres &Enfaniin, Vol. XXIX, p. 157. 
*lIbid., p. 158. 
“Ibid., XXX, p. 14. 
“Ibid., XXIX, p. 168. 
:lIbid., XXIX, p. 173, letter dated 3ıst May, 1834, to Sulaimân Pasha con- 
gratulating him. : 
, Sibid., XXIX, pp. 173, 176 and 180. 
N , eN op.cit., Vol. TI, Pt£.1, pp. 428-9; Bokty to Duhamel, 18th Decem- 
er, 1835. 
de Grvres & Enfantin, XXTX, p. 164, letter dated 23rd May, 1934 ; also Cattani, 
op.cit.,ll, Pt.1, p. 76, Duhamel to Nesselrode, gth May, 1834, " Cest Soliman- 
bey (Seve) gui est charge de ce travail, ainsi gue d'un nouveau röglement pour 
les &coles.” 
”—8 Hal Muhâmah, p. 166. 
iş : 186 
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was under Sulaimân Pasha but, of course, it was still attached 
to the Diwân al-fihâdiyah at that time. 

This Commısston was certainly functioning from an early 
date for we have the text of an order dated Dh&'(-Ka'dah—March, 
1835—addressed to Sulaimân Pasha instructing him to open a 
School of Mineralogy in al-Azbakiyah in conjunction with 
Adham 1 which confirms the connection with the Saint-Simonite 
group with whom both Sulaimân and Adham were İriendiy. 
Lambert, a Saint-Simonite, was made its director (v. supra, 
p. 142). Adham had already been made head of the Cairo 
Arsenal. 

The letter written by Bokty to Duhamel dated 18tlı December, 
1835 (v. supra, p. 186, note 9), points to its continuity and to 
Seguera being one of the members, but, the most convincing 
evidence, however, that the Deparimeni of Schools was a separate 
department İrom 1250-1834, although still attached to the 
Diwân al-Jihâdiyah owing to its military character and to 
Sulaimân's rank in the army, lies in the fact that it had its 
own registers İrom that year,? which coincides with the date of 
the year of Sulaimân's appointment as Inspector-General and 
Zaghlül's date for the opening of the Kualam al-Madâris. 

The above data is sufficient to enable one to conclude that / 
the school system had its first recognised administration in 1834,/ 
and that the first director was a Frenchman, namely, Sulaimân 
Pasha. During the period that the schools were under the 
Commission of Inspection, certain improvements can be attributed 
to it, or perhaps more direcily to Sulaimân Pasha.? The atten- 
tion given to the infantry schools had some bearing, of course 
on the plan for the reorganisatlon and improvement of the 
army; the idea of developing the Damietta Infantry School, 
to where the Khânkâh School had been transferred in June, 1834 
was on account ol its proximity to Syria. İhere is evidence, 
too, that some improvements were made on the teaching stafi.4 

The School of Mines or Mineralogy at Old Cairo may have 

been opened through Sulaimân's infiuence but certainly the 


1Takwim, 11 (433. il 

* Deny, op. cit., p. 435; Regisler No. 1999 onwards of the Official Archives 
in 'Abdin Palace, Cairo. , 

*Hamont, op. cit., 11/50, testifies to the zeal Sulaimân showed in carrying 
out his duties as Inspector-General: “ Pendant la paix, le vice-roi Va nomme 
inspecteur göndral des &coles. Dans Hune comme dans Haute, Soliman-Pacha 
a deploy& un jugement supöricur, et il a &tö le defenseur zöl8 des institutions utiles 
gue son souverain a introduites en di 


gypte. 
« Takwim, Iljası. Appointment of “Abduh Ef. asa teacher of geography. 
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School of Mines under Lambert mentioned above, was due to 
the Inspector-General.# Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment of all was the reorganisation of the School of Engineering 

üş owing to the support of the Saint-Simonite group which un- 
doubtediy had a great deal to do with Sulaimân's plans and 
accounted for the growth of French cultural influence at the 
time 

Although no attention was given to the further development 
of any kind of primary education by Sulaimân, yet his beneficial 
care can be iraced in the dispatch of doctors to the provincial 
schools in October, 1835, to treat students for scabies vi 
was also due to his report that Muhammad “Ali gave orders 
that certain provincial schools that were falling into ruin should 
be rebuilt and the students thereof should receive their allow- 
ances, ratlons and clothes.? 

Unfortunately, the war in Syria did not allow Muhammad 
“Ali to spare Sulaimân for the business of reorganisation, and 
he was sent to command the Egyptian armies in that country 
on 4th December, 1835.39 Tt is guite clear that the Commission 
deprived of its Inspector soon showed signs that it lacked the 
power to keep things in order and evenis following which obliged 
Muhammad “Ali to reorganise the administration on an entirely 

different basis. 

The trouble can be traced back to the usual intrigues and 
the clashes of ideas and selfish motives of the various interested 
groups and individuals. Seguera Bey, one of the best European 
ofücers employed during this period, had been made a general 
by Muhammad “Ali during the course of an inspection, so much 
did he appreciate him, but Seguera disliked his French colleagues 
and was averse to their influence and interference ; he claimed 
that he was employed by Muhammad “Ali and would not take 
orders but from him directly, 

.Seguera's anti-French feelings were directed particulariy 
against Sulajmân Pasha, who, in spite of his conversion to 
Islam and his promotion to high rank in the service of Muhammad 
“Ali, was nevertheless still attached to his mother country 
although his loyalty to Muhammad “Ali cannot for a moment - 


“Ibid., 11 /452. 
#Takwim, 11/457. 
2Cattaui, op. cit., TI, Pt. 1, p. 428; Duhamel to Boutenefi, oth December, 


835. il 
z St. John, op. cit., 11/398; Hamont, op. cit., I1/164; andClot Bey, op.cit., 
alj/ezr. : 
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be doubted.! Many of his contemporaries criticised him on 
account of his being a renegade, their feelings can easily be 
understood, but in spite of his position with the Turks, he always 
kept open house for his Freneh friends, and his attachment 
to ihe Enfantin group caused him to give them all possible help. 
Sulaimân was particularly favourable to the mission students 
who had been to France. 

Mukhtâr was also one of Seguera's eieieğ he had been to. 
France and was well-connected; his feelings were distinctiy 
pro-French; he was a friend and a İavourite of the Saint- 
Simonites, but, unfortunately, he was also a bad character, 
inefficient in his work and a drunkard to boot.? 

At this period, Mukhtâr was Nâzir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah, 
itis possible also that he was one of the members of the Commission 
of İnspection for the schools, he is already mentioned in several 
orders that affect. the schools.3 His close connection with 
Muhammad 'Ali, his training in Paris, his experience as aide-de- 
camp to Ibrâhim Pasha in Syria and friendiy relations with the 
Saint-Simonites and Sulaimân Pasha would suggest that he 
could hardiy have been left out of any council or commission 
that was considering the future of the schools. Tüsün suggests 
that he was Mudir of the Diwân al-Harbiyah in 1835, meaning 
probabiy the Diwân al-fihâdiyah, but this could hardiy have 
been 80. 

Clot Bey approves of the lack of uniformity in the educational 
system of this period in these terms: “İl y ew en effet emire 
elles (the schools) wwe hewrense bmulatlon, ei chacune ful ponssde 
par son direcleur avec rapidild, sans Ölre asireinted un döveloppe- 
meni dont les progrös eusseni &6€ ralenlis si on les et calculös 
d'avance et si bon et empâöchâ leur Libre essor.” 5 This statement 
suggests a state of affairs that was absolutely non-existent, 
The ineflicieney of the Diwan al-fihâdiyah,9 the struggle that 
was going on with the various school directors and the le 
intrigues reached a climax in the autumn of 1835. 

Seguera, Hamont and Clot, all three being of e 
views regarding the working of the schools in their charge, 
refused to accept certain individuals sent by the Diwân al 


1Cattaui, op.cit., Vol. TIL, p. sor; Basili to Medem, zoth September, 1840. 
3 Puckler Muskau, op. cit., İ/ıgı. i 
* Takwim, 11fJ457 and TI Jayı. 
“Tüsün, op. cit., p. 36. 
sClot Bey, op. cit, 1! 1337. 
s Hamont, op. cit., 1 J195-6. 
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Jihâdiyah to their establishments. In the case of Seguera and 
Hamont, it appears that these individuals were inspectors to 
. whom they objected on the grounds that they were hostile 
either to them personally or to their schools.1 From the evidence 
available, one cannot but conclude that these intrigues were 
“the combined machinations of the Saint-Simonites and the ex- 
mission students against three offcials who were not of their 
way of thinking, as neither Clot nor Hamont belonged to that 
group and Seguera was altogether anti-French. The mission 
men were of the opinion that they had the gualifications necessary 
to fill their posts; they sought to create a situation by their 
intrigues whereby they might bring about the elimination of 
these officials for their own advantage and advancement. 

Muhammad “Ali heard of this conflict and called a Council in 
December, 1835,? to investigate the reasons for the insubordina- 
tion of these directors.3 The Council consisted of Habib Efendi, 
Adham Bey, Kiaâni Bey, Ahmad Pasha (Nâzir of the Diwân 
al- Jihâdiyah), Mukhtâr Bey (Nâzir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah), 
the directors of the schools and several others; “Muhammad 
“Ali remained in an adjoining room. 

Seguera, in his defence, stated guite frankiy that the affair 
was the outcome of an intrigue to bring about the dismissal of 
Hamont, Clot and himself in order to put the mission men in 
their places; when his statements were carried to Muhammad 
“Ali, he decided to dismiss him on the spot.5 Clotdidnot turn 
up to defend himself, a move for which no explanation is offered ; 
when Hamont was called upon to answer the charge, he turned 
the case against the Diwdân al- Jihâdiyah and accused the members 
thereof of violating regulations. These accusations were 
reported to Muhammad 'Ali who immediately ordered the 
setting up of a Commisston to investigate school matters and the 
possibilities of reorganisation.8 

The decree issued by Muhammad “Ali in which he ordered 
a General Council ? to sit and to investigate educational problems 

i Ibid., II /196. | 

*Cattaui, op. cit., II, Pt. 1, pp. 428-9; Bokty to Duhamel, 18th December, 


1835. 
» O S Hamont, op.cit., I1/1ı96-7. 1t is unfortunate that Hamont rarely givesa 


date. 

4Jbid., I1/197. 

s Seguera did not yesign as suggested by Guğmard, op. cit., p. 135. 

s Hamont, ibid., 11/197-8. The Seguera affair is also contrmed by Bokty's 
letter to Duhamel guoted above, and by the Official Register Sijil 212, * Abdin, 
p. 39, Document No. 177. 

"Hamont, ibid., Il /198, calis it a Commission. 
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was dated ıgth Ramadân, 125ı—ırth January, 1836.* This 
Council was held in a room of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah (Mukhtâr's 
department) and was composed of the El ME members under 
the Presidency of Mukhtâr Bey ?: 


Clot Bey, Director, School of Medicine. 
Kiâni Bey, Colonel, 
Artin Bey, Muhammad “Alis znd Secretary and Director: 


School of Administration. 
Estefân Efendi, School of Administration, 


Varin, Director, School of Cavalry. 
Hekekyan, Director, School of Engineering. 
Rifâ'ah, Director, Scheol-of. Languages. * © 
Baiyümi, Teacher, School of Engineering. - 
Lambert, Director, School of Mines. 

Hamont, Director, School of Veterinary Science. 


Dozol as secretary, Teacher of Muhammad 'Ali Bey, the youngest 
son of the ruler. 


Habib Efendi, Muhammad “Ali's first secretary, Ahmad Pasha 
(Nâzir ot the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah), the Khazinah-Dâr Bey, 
Husain Bey, K/azinah-Dâr ot the Diwân al-fihâdiyah, were also 
invited to attend the Council, Habib Efendi probabiy to report 
to Muhammad 'Ali the progress of the Council meetings and 
the others to offer suggestions. 
The text of the decree containing Muhammad “Ali's instru&- 
tions is an interesting example of the way he used to order the 
members of a council how to carry out their duties a$ such. ; 
They were to investigate educational problems and to examine 
the connection between them and the Diwân al-fihâdiyah. 
Fach member was to write down his suggestions which were 
to be considered by a special committee (Jajnah) which was 
to form İrom among the memhers of this Council. Muhammad 
“Ali made special reference in his orders to Mukhtâr Bey, Artin 
Bey, Estefân Efendi, and Shaikh Rifâ'ah who /ad to be members 
of the new committee ; he also insisted that the other members 
should be drawn İrom among those who had graduated İrom 
European schools, a fact which points to a decided change of 
policy, undoubtediy already contemplated, but finally deter- 
mined by Seguera's insubordination and Hamont's attack on 
the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah. The incident also conürms that 
Muhammad “Ali had strong objections to his subordinates 
showing any lack of adaptability to his system, and, in spite 


* Siğil 212, Abdin, p. 39, Document No. 177. 
* Also Hamont, op. cit., II /198-9 
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of the gualities of Seguera and the splendid services he had 
rendered, the ruler did not hesitate to get rid of him. 

The guestion may be asked at this point regarding the source 
of Muhammad “Alis inspiration in his new idea of reorganisation ; 
the Seguera incident could only have been one of many. Up 
to this point, he could not conceive of the schools* department 
being severed İrom the Diwân al-fihâdiyah simply because he 
looked upon them as being a necessary part of his military 
organisation. İt is recorded that Artin Bey was responsible 
for the suggestion of the formation of a Cowncil of Public 


o Instruction,* but it is more than likely that it was the combined 


idea of the Saint-Simonites and the mission students and that 
Artin, on account of his close association with Muhammad 'Ali 
as his secretary, was ablie to act as their spokesman and to 
press the idea upon Muhammad “Ali. 

Both parties had something to gain İrom this new adminis- 
trative development; the Saint-Simonites held the idea that 
it offered further possibilities of the employment of a number 


ioitheirparty,?in addition, of course, to the certainty of extending 
“and strengthening French cultural contacts in general and their 


own doctrines and ideas in particular. The mission students 


“ had much to gain from this new move; they would find them- 


selves under a separate administration with a Nâzir who had 
himself been a mission student and who also had another more 
important post as Nâzir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah, which pro- 
babiy kept him in close contact with the ruler. The new 
administration could serve as a rallying point for these new men 
around which they could build up a Poiiği not previousiy 
possible under the old Turks. 

The new committee of investigation was under the presidency 
(Mâzirship) of Mukhtâr Bey, with the following members :— 


Clot Bey, Rifâ'ah, 

Hamont, Baiyümi, * 
Kiâni Bey, Lambert, 

Artin Bey, « Bruneau, 

Estefân Efendi, * linant, o 
Varin, Dozol, secretary.3 
Hekekyân, « 


After it had drawn up its report and plan of reorganisation, 


1 Revue ir 11/426. In French, Conseil d'insiruclilon publigue (see 
Artın, op. cit., pp. 78-9) or Comiiâ. 
* (Euvres de Kfansin. XXIX, pp. 157-8. 
* Hamont, op. cit., 11/198-9. 
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both Muhammad “Ali and İbrâhim Pasha had to approve of 
the scheme; this was done during the first half of the month 
Dhü'-Ka' dah, 1251— February, 1836, i.e., less than two months 
after the first order convoking the council oi investigation, 
for an order was issued by Mukhtâr Bey on the 17th of that 
month, i.e., 6th March, 1836, to the Nâzirs of the Medical, 


Veterinary and Cavalry schools, informing them that he had 


been made Nâzir of the Majlis Shürü'l-Madâris wa'-Makâtib 
on the oth Dhiwi- Ka'dah, i.e., 26th February, 1836, and that all 
business connected with the schools would be dealt with by 
this Majlis.! 

The committee in deliberation at the Majlis al-Mulkiyah had, 


in fact, produced a plan of some length giving elaborate details 
oi the types of schools reguired, and dealing with all guestions | 
affecting school administration such as the rations, salaries of | 


teachers, staff, students, admission of students, teaching method, 
inspection, examinations, text-books, discipline, holidays, school 
eguipment, etc., and dor the purposes of control, a Coxseil 


supörleur de Uinsiruction publigue was created with a president. 


and three permanent members; six other consultative members 


with the right to voteanda secretary made up the rest of the 


Council.? This Conseil supdrieur de Vinstruction Publigne is the 


French title for the Majlis Shürâ'-Madâris, the Nâzir ot which © 
, was Mukhtâr Bey and the three permanent members, Artin : i 
7 Bey, Estefân Efendi and M. Lubbert, who had been director 


“of the French Opera in Paris.3 

Attempts have been made to give a complete list of both 
permanent and consulting members by Amin Sâmi, Artin,5 
andar Râfi'18; they have, unfortunately, confused the names 
of the members of the various ccmmissions, committees, councils 
and the subseguent Diwân al-Madâris. They all mention 
Clot Bey, Hamont and Hekekyân as being members; they 
were probabliy invited to attend occasionalliy when matters 
affecting their schools were to be discussed, but neither Hamont 
nor Clot state that they were members; Hekekyân states 
at a later date that he attended the meetings.” In one of the 

* Daftar 2001, Document No. 2; this is the third Madâris register. 

3 Articles 52, 53, 54 and 55 of the Yegulağions. 

* Hamont, op. cit., Il/201. For remarks on Lubbert, see Guğmard, op. cit., 
Pp. 295, and Carr&, op. cit., Ppassim. i 

sat-Ta'lim, p. 9. 

sOp.cit., p. 73. 


sOp.cit., İTİ /448. 
" Hekekyân Pe Vol. TI, folio 5, 1841, et passim. 
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official registers,! the following interesting list is given at the 
end of the minutes of a meeting:— 


Mukhtâr Bey, 

Estefân Efendi, 

Lubbert, 

Lambert, 

Mazhar Efendi, Engineer. 

Bruneau, Ta'limji, School of Artillery (see below). 
Bahgat Efendi, Director, School of Artillery (see below). 
Muhammad Amin Bey, K/hazinah-Dâr of the Shürü'İ-Madâris.? 
Wâsil Bey, Director, School of Cavalry. 

Linant, Chief Engineer. 

Adham Bey, 


/1Six of these members are Turks or Circassians, four are French 
and one is Armenian, there was no Fgyptian representative 
. at this particular meeting; Mukhtâr, Estefân, Mazhar, Bahgat 
and Amin were all mission students; Lambert, Linant and 
Bruneau were Saint-Simonites and Adham was sympathetic to 
both groups; the list indicates the extent to which these two 
parties had co-operated and had taken over the control of the 
schools. 

As an example of the application of the new policy, it is 
significant that the Nâzirship of the School of Artillery was 
given to Muştafa Ef. Bahgat in February, 1836 8 with Captain 
Bruneau as 44'İömji.4 

An interesting incident illustrating Muhammad “Ali's method 
of treating his subordinates is found in his dismissal of Mukhtâr 
Bey İrom his post as Nâzir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah on account 
of his arrogance, tyranny, inefficiency and general unfitness for 
such a high post. Muhammad “Ali hoped that the disgrace 
would be a lesson to him and, in order to give him another 
chance, he retained him in his post as Nazir of the Majlis 
Shürâ'-Madâris, and in the text of the order threatened him 
with stili further disgrace should he be reported on account of 


*No. 2021, şth D4Wl-Ka'dah, 1252. 

? Takwim, 11 (480. He was made Director of the Naval School later, 

? Amin Sâmi, 4f-T4'im,app.lIl,p. 52; Râfii, op.cit., ILI /515; secalso Puckler, 
op. cit., II/ıg94. Bruneau was then subordinate to Bahgat. Guğmard, op. cit,, 
p. 135, guoting Jomard, states that Mazhar Ef. was appointed as adjoinj to Bru- 
neau; actually Mazhar was given the post of teacher at the School of Artillery 
with İbrâhim Ef. Ramağân as his assistant (7d), v. Tüsün, op. cit., Pp. 60-61: 
In 1252—1836—he was Engineer of the Haug al-Khairiyah, v. Daftar 2021, 
loc. cit. Râfi, op.cit., III /517, states that he was made Nâzir of the School of 
Artillery. i 

* Puckler, loc. cit. 
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any other misbehaviour.! This can hardiy be called a propitious 
beginning for the budding administration, 

The new organisation was an excellent one on paper and 
gives the impression that some real effort was to be made for 
the improvement of the existing schools and for the spread of 
education in the country. 


, 


Three types of schools were to be organised; primaryf 
preparatory and special, There were to be fifty primary 
schools.in the towns and provinces which were to provide students | 
for the preparatory schools and were to spread elementary | 
education in the country. Four of them were to be situated 
in Cairo and one in Alexandria with two hundred students in | 
each; the remaining İorty-ive were to accommodate one | 


hundred students each thus making a total of 5,500 primary 
studenis. 

The system of discipline, teaching and administration was 
to be uniform in all the primary schools; the students had to 
be between the ages of seven and twelve years, in good health 
and without any physical deformity. The course of instruction 
was to be of three years” duration with an extra year at the 
discretion of the inspector. Each school was to have three 
classes, for first, second and third year students and in order to 
be promoted İrom one class to another, the student had to pass 
an examination. The subjects of study were to be —(1) reading 
and writing, (2) Arabic, (3) elementary rules of arithmetic, and 
(4) religious instruction, 

Each school was to have a Nazir who also had to teach and 
two other teachers in addition to the following staff; a bursar, 
a clierk,a cook, a scullion, a tailor, two laundrymen, two servants, 
two water-carriers and a door-keeper; a surgeon-barber was 
also to be in attendance. The students were to be fed, lodged 
and clothed in the school; discipline was to be strictiy military 
and punishments were to be graded according tothe misdemeanour ; 
a student could be reprimanded in the presence of the whole 
school, confined to school, imprisoned and given bread and 
water, beaten with the &örbâg or dismissed İrom the school. 
The schools were to be inspected every three months by a dele- 
gate of the Majlis; the inspectors had toreport on the students” 
progress, the teachers” zeal and the administration of the school ; 


: Daftar 212, * Abdin, p. 86, Document No. 407, and Daftar 213, 'Abdin, 
p. 245, 2ist Jam. I and ıst Jam. II, 1252—31d and ı3th September, 1836, re- 
spectively. The second order was sent to İbrâhim Pasha informing him of 
Muhammad *Ali's action. i 
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they were also to suggest any improvements to be made. The 
results of the final examination, which was to be held under 
the stafi teachers and the Majlis delegate, decided which students 
were to be drafted into the preparatory schools. 

The Preparatory Schools were intended for the continuance 
of the instruction of those who had passed out of the primary 
schools with the object of preparing them for the special schools. 
There were to be two, one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria, 
the former was to accommodate 1,500 pupils and the latter, 500. 
Both were to be run on similar lines, The course was to be of 
four years” duration with the possibility of a fifth year at the 
discretion of the teaching committee of the school; there were 
to be four classes in which the following subjects were to be 
taught: 


(a) Arabic, (f) elementary geometry, 

(0) Turkish, (g) general notions of history, 

(c) Persian, A) general notions of geography, 
J8 y 


(d) arithmetic, (4) calligraphy, 
(e) elementary algebra, Oo (j) drawing (linear, figure and landscape). 


The division of the subjects among the teachers was to be decided 
by the teaching committee of the school for the final approval 
of the Majlıs. 

The teaching stafi of the Preparatory School in Cairo was 
to consist of the Nâzir, the Wahil, three prefects, twelve assistant 
masters, twelve teachers of Arabic, Turkish and Persian, one 
history teacher, one geography teacher, three drawing teachers, 
four calligraphy teachers (two for sulus (Mhuluth) and two for 
rika), The teachers and prefects: were to serve under the 
direct orders of the Nâzir and the Wahil; the assistant masters 
were to help the teachers but their special functions were to 
consist of the supervision of the students out of class-hours 
during their walks, recrcation and in the dormitories. 

The administrative staff was to serve under a separate Nâzir 
and to consist of one accountant, two clerks, one bursar, one 
storekeeper for linen, one storekeeper for school eguipment, two 
stewards, cooks and scullions, one weigher, tailors, boot-makers, 
laundrymen, barbers, dormitory servants, refectory servants, 
lighting servants, drummers and fifers, doorkeepers, and wood- 
breakers. The Preparatory Schoöls were also to have their 
own medical staff consisting of twenty-two members, three 
doctors, two pharmacists, seven orderlies, a barber and others. 
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The Alexandria Preparatory School was to have the same kind 
of staff in proportion to the number of students accommodated. 
The Preparatory Schools were 'to be essentialliy military 


i establishments; the students were to be subject to severe! pa 


rr discipline and were to be barracked like soldiers; they 


m to form three battalions in the Cairo school, each company 


- N 


consisting of İour companies with one hundred and twenty-five 
students in each company; the junior oflicers and corporals 
ere to be chosen from among the students, the assistant masters 
ere to command the companies, and the prefects the battalions. 

Punishments were of twelve different degrees, which ranged 
from public reprimand to dismissal from school; a student 
could lose his rank if he were a junior officer or a corporal or 
be withheld from promotion by way of punishment ; the &örbâg 
also figures in the list of punishments. 

At the Preparatory Schools, a board of instruction and dis- 
cipline was to be formed which had to meet once a month and 
to send its minutes and suggestions to the Majlis, the board 
was to consist of the Nâzir of the teaching staff, the Wakil, 
one prefect, two teachers, and one assistant master as secretary 
without the right to vote; it was to deal with school discipline, 
with the methods of teaching and with the progress made at 
the school; it had the right to dismiss a student in the last 
resort and a student thus dismissed was to be given an inferior 
post in one of the administrations. 

Inspection was to be carried out every guarter by a delegâte 
sent by the Majlis in the same way as with the primary schools ; 
at the end of the scholastic year, examinations were to be held 
for each class to determine class promotions ; the final examina- 
tion results were to decide which students were to be sent to 
the special schools. They were.to be conducted by a delegate 
sent by the Majlis and the School Board; the results were to 
be sent to the M. ağlis. Students who failed were to be employed 
in inferior posts in the government. 

İhe existing system of Special School was to be entirely 
reorganised and in placeofthe numerous schools then İfunctioning, 
seven special schools were to be recognised as sufücient for the 
needs of the State. They were to be:— 


(0) The School of Languages which was to form translators | 
İrom French into Arabic and Turkish and to provide students 
knowing these languages for the other special schools. 
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(2) The Polyteehnic School which was destined to form 
students for the Artillery School, naval engineering, roads and 
bridges construction, for mining and for all other services where 
a knowledge of mathematics and the physical sciences was 
deemed necessary. 

(3) The Sehool of Artillery for the training of artillery 
officer. 

(4) The School of Cavalry for the training of cavalry officers. 

(5) The School of Infaniry for the training of infantıy 
offcers, 

(6) The School of Medicine was to ME health offcers, 
doctors and pharmacists both for the army and for the adminis- 
trations. 

(7) The Veterinary School for the training of veterinary 
doctors for the army. 


ALI these Special Schools were to be subject to uniform 
discipline and to the same administration, but the teaching 
syllabus of each school was to be regulated by its own Board 
for its own special purposes and needs. Special arrangements 
were to be made for the practical application of technical studies 
in schools called fcoles d'applicalion; it appears that these 
schools were to be attached to the aciual relevant service. 

The arrangemenis in the special schools were as follows 1:— 


The School of. Languages 


The course of instruction was to be of five years' duration 
with the possibility of the extension of another year; there 
were to be five classes and yearly examinations were to be held 
for the promotion of the students from class to class, The 
subjects to be taught were Arabic, Turkish, French, elementary. 
. mathematics, history and geography. The school was to have 
its own Council which could modify the syllabus. 
The teachers were to consist of a Nâzir, two assistant masters, 
two Arabic teachers, one Turkish teacher, three French teachers ; 
“the French teachers were also to give the lectures in history, 
, geography and mathematics while the two assistant masters 
were to take care of the students out of school hours. The 
. organisation of the school was to be military, there were to be 
one hündred and fifty students divided into two companies of 
seventy-İive each under an assistant master. 


il "The regulations do not give the details for the Special Scbools; they are 
* given by Bowring in his Parhamentary Report, pp. 127-135. 
i I98 
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The Polyfechmie School 


© The Polytechnic was to be formed on the model of that 
at Paris; there were to be three departments, a Central Depart- 
oment, a Mining Department and a Public Works Department, 
The course was to take three years; in the Central Department, 
the following subjecis were to be taught:— 


higher geometiy, physics, 
higher algebra, chemistry, 
rectilincal and spherical trigo- astronomy, 
nometry, mineralogy, 
descriptive geometry, architecture, 
statics, geology, 
analytical geometry, outlines and construction of 
differential and integral machines, 
calculus, plan drawing, 
mechânics, linear and topographical 
geodesy, drawing. 
machines, 


In the Mining Department, the following subjects were to 
be taught :— 


industrial chemistry applied to manufactures, raw materials, nd 
to useful objects found in or imported into Egypt; the pupils 
were expected to do practical work and to attend the factories ; 

mineralogy and gedology; the students were to go out into ii open 
and acguire practical experience ; 

machines and the management of mines; 

drawing of machines and furnaces, etc.; 

drawing of guarries, construction of models ; 

manufacturing of tools and turnery. 


in the Public Works Department, the following subjects were 
to be taught :— 
hydraulic constructions, bridges, sluices, jetties, dykes, canals, 
roads, ete. ; 


descriptive geometiy as applied to roofing and stone-cutting ; 
mineralogy. 


Provision was to be made for two hundred and twenty-five 
students and the teaching staff was to be made up of the Nâzir, 
the Wahil, two professors of mathematics, two assistants, on& 
professor of physics, chemistry and astronomy and one assistant, 
one professor of geodesy, plan making and linear drawing, one 
professor of mining, geology, mineralogy, and a cabinet keeper, 
one Brnieşsr of architecture, constructions, and hydraulic 
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works, one professor of machine-making, a keeper of the models, 
one model-maker and two turners, 


The Artillery School 
© The students were to be taught the following subjects :— 


mathematics, i 

linear topography and plan-drawing, 

theory of infantry and cavalry manceuvres, 

theory of artillery manocuvres, 

the construction of batteries, 

making of fireworks of war, 

artillery service in regiments, in the field and in forts, 

transitory and permanent fortifications, attack and defence of 
İortresses, 

bridge building, İ 

construction of fascines, saucissons, gabbions, clay sand-bags, ete. 


The students were to be drawn from the Polytechnic and 
should there not be enough, then they could be drawn from 
ihe Preparatory School; there was to be accommodation for 
three hundred pupils divided up into four classes of seventy-five 
each. The teaching staff was to consist of the N. âzir, the Waksl, 
two artillery captains, two lieutenants, one professor of mathe- 
matics, one for fortications, one for the theory of manoeuvres 
and artillery, a master of arms, a provost of arms, and three 
assistant junior oflicers. 


The Cavalry School 


The students were to be taught cavalry service in campaigns, 
İorts and guarters, riding, foot and horse exercises, rifle and 
pistol shooting, manoeuvres, knowledge of and management of 
horses; the teaching staff was to consist of the following :— 
the Nâzir, the Wahil, two sguadron leaders, eight captains, 
one master of the stables, a secondary master of the stables, 
a master of the horse, a riding master, a drawing master, a music 
master, a İencing master, two provosts, a veterinary teacher, 
and three junior officers. 

, This school had to receive officers from the regiments who 

were destined to become instructors, each regiment of cavalry 

and horse artillery was to send an officer every year, the sguadrons 

of train artillery were to send one every two years; the officers 

chosen for this service were to be thirty years of age at least 

and to be of the rank of licutenant, were to be of good conduct 
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and recommended by the Inspector-General ; they were to 
stay at the school two years or at most three, The school could 
also receive students from the Preparatory Schools; these 
had to pass a preliminary examination and were to stay for 
at least three years and no more than four, they were then to 
be posted to the different regiments. There was also to be a 
special department for the training of young soldiers as non- 
commissioned oflicers, bombardiers and trumpeters. 

The cavalry pupils were to be divided into two sguadrons, 
each one to contain one hundred and twelve students, sixteen 
bombardiers, eight sergeants, four trumpeters, one farrier and the 
sergeant major in charge ; the junior ofüicers and the bombardiers 
were to be chosen İrom the pupils. 


The Infaniry School 


This was to contain three classes for students drawn from 
the Preparatory School who were to undertake a three years' 
course; they were to be taught elementary fortifications, 
attack and defence of forts; topography and plan drawing; 
theory and manceuvres of infaniry, ând exercise of the bayonet ; 
duties of home service, police, discipline of garrisons, guarters 
and campaigns. 

The stafi was to consist of the Nâzir, a Wakil, a sub-command- 
ant, a teacher of topography and plan making, a teacher of 
fortifications, attack, and defence, four infanitry captains, İour 
leutenants, a master of arms, a provost of arms anda master 
of gymnastics, 


The Medical School 


The students were to be provided by the Preparatory Schools ; 
the course of study was to be extended over a term of five years 
and, in some cases, six. There were to be five classes representing 
the years of study and the subjects to be studied were as follows: — 


anatomy, chemical surgery, 
physiology, chemical medicine, 
surgical pathology, pharmaceutical chemistry, 
medical pathology, physics, 

hygiene, botany, 

zoology, malerla medica, 
pharmacy, : midwifery. 


The teaching staff was to be made up of the following :— 
a director who would also give lectures, six professors, three 
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auxililary professors, seven assistants to be taken from the 
students who have finished their studies, one drawing master, 
two translators, and two revisers. The students were to follow 
military discipline; they were to make up three companies 
with one hundred students in each company ; the junior officers 
were to be chosen İrom among the students. 


The Veterinary School 


This school was to receive its students from the Preparatory 
School and the School of Languages; the course was to be 
over a period of five years with an extra year if it was deemed 
necessary. The subjects to be studied were :—— 


anatomy, ' physiology, 
surgical pathology, medical pathology, 
hygiene, chemical surgery, 
chemical medicine, chemistıy, 
physics, botany, 

maleria medica, farriery. 


and they were to be taught by the director, three professors, 
two auxiliary professors, four #4pdfitenrs, two translators, two 
Tevisers, and one master farrier. 

These special schools were also to be provided with an 
administrative and medical staft similar to that of the Preparatory 
School in Cairo. The Majlis was thus aiming at making each 
establishment self-sufficient in regard to staff, services and 
supplies, responsible only to the Majlis in much the same way 
asa military garrison or barracks is administered and is dependent 
on general headguarters. The system of discipline and examina- 
tions, too, was the same as for the Preparatory Schools ; students 
“who were recommended for dismissal were referred to the 
Majlis and those who failed in the final school examinations 
were to be given inferior posts or else made to join the army 
as privates. 

The programme of reorganisation was, ihdeed, a very ambitious 
ş one, the military character of which cannot be disguised. The 
“İ fact that no provision was made for the teaching of French in 
“ any of the schools denotes another important change. |Jt 
was expected that the School of Languages would provide 
: | enough translations for the schools to use Arabic and Turkish as 
. | thelinguistic mediums for teaching andthat the ex-mission students 
- would be able to carry on the instruction thus eliminating the 
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foreign teacher altogether, The linguistic guestion will be dealt 
with in a subseguent chapter. The more immediate guestion 
of the adıninistration of the schools will be considered at present. 

The Mukhtâr party imagined that it had succeeded in getting 
the schools under its control, but, unfortunately for the schools, 
the new Majlis had placed itself in an entirely false position. 
H would hardiy appear conceivable that Muhammad “Ali could 


have allowed this to happen, for according to the wording of &X 
the new regulations, the Diwân al-fihâdiyah was placedinal: 


subordinate position to the newly created Majlis in regard to i 
a number of important institutions for which the Diwan itself 
had been brought into existence. Tt is possible to draw one of. 


two conclusions, either that the new men were trying to force | 


Muhammad “Alis hand into crcating a new depariment in 


which they would have a free hand, but that they had to tread. 
warily with the jealous ruler and to give the new Majlis a trial, 
or that Muhammad “Ali had given instructions for a reorganisa-. | 


tion, the full import of which he could not understand, For 
this latter view, we have the support of the Russian Consul- 
General, Colonel Duhamel,! whose valuable reports and corres- i 
pondence have been so useful in writing this work; his opinion | 


bears out the point of view suggested at the beginning of this Ni 


chapter regarding the principles of Muhammad “Alis method 
of government. 


Most of the schools were essentially military establishments ;| 
 ifoneor two of them were not called military, they were either V 


i recruiting depots for the military services or else they were 
destined to provide for the technical needs of the army as in the 
case of the Medical, Veterinary, and Polytechnic Schools. 


According to the new regulations, the Diwâns had to corres-- 


pond with the new Majlis regarding any observations they had 
to make about the schools while the Mejlis had to send its 
decişions to the Diwdns regarding personnel and material with 
which the Diwğns were expected to comply.? Thus, if the 
Diwân al-Jihâdiyah had some suggestion to make about the 
Schools of Cavalry, Infantry or Artillery, schools which should 
have been under this Diwân, it had to correspond with the Majlis, 
while the Majlıs, with no supplies under its control, had to 
send reguisitions to the Diwân al-fihâdiyah for these very 


1Cattavi, op. cit., Ii, Pt. 11, p. 314; Duhamel to 'Nesselrode, 24th May, 


1837. 
* Regulations, Arts. 46-47. 
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same schools. All the material, eguipment, horses, etc., were 
supplied İrom the stores of the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah, now that the 
schools were no longer under its authority, their reguirements 
were not given any attention until after those of the army had 
been dealt with, even though it was bound to affect the efficiency 
oi the officers posted to the Diwân al- Jihâdiyah in the long run. 
When the Majlis made reguisitions for supplies, the Diwân 
al-Jihâdiyah raised all sorts of objections with the result that 
the Majlis was rendered incapable of carrying out the reorganisa- 
tilon, and, if anything, the schools deteriorated more than ever.1 
The Saint-Simonites by now, seemed to have lost a great 
deal of their enthusiasm, for Pâre Enfantin returned to France 
in October 1836 2; many of the Saint-Simonites still remained 
in the service of the ruler, and although Saint-Simonism still 
continued in Egypt, yet it no longer had the influence of the 
previously organised group. They had also lost Sulaimân 
Pasha's support owing to the fact that he was away in Syria 8 
while Adham, another supporter of the movement, had fallen 
into disgtace and was on the unemployed list for the greater 
Part of 1836. 
The climax of all this came while Muhammad “Ali was on 
a tour in the provinces south of Cairo; the case must have 
been put to him while he was travelling and he had no alternative 
but to turn the Majlis Shürü'l-Madâris into a Diwân with the 
name of Diwân al-Madâris as an independent administration 
with its own Diwân stafi of Nâzir, clerks and storekeepers.5 
Mukhtâr automaticalliy became Nâzir of the newiy created 
Düwân. 
The date of the establishment of the Diwân al-Madâris is 
- given by Deny,8 and Amin Sami,” who both made use of the 
official documents at present in 'Abdin Palace, as Ist Dhü'/- 
Hüğjah, 1252—i.e., oth March, 1837 ; several other writers Tefer 8 

* Hamont, op. cit., II /202. 

*Carr&, op. cit., I (268. 

* Guğmard, op. cit., Pp. 295, maintains that Sulaimân Pasha was entrusted 
with the inspection under the new arrangement; Sulaimân's promotion to 
İnspector-General was made in May, 1834, twenty months earlier; at the time of 
his organisation, he was in Syria. 


« Takwim, 11 (458, and Râfi'ı, op. cit., III (375. 

s Daftar No. 904, Kalam al-Khazinat al-Khidiwiyah, P. 39, Document No. 9, 
dated ızth DAM'/-Ka'dah, 1252 (zgth February, 1837). 
© sDeny,op.cit. p. 122. . 

'ai-Ta'lim, p. g. 

* Clot Bey, op. cit., TI /183 and 337-8; Mengin, op. cit., pp. 122-3; Mouriez, 
op. cit., İlI/119-120; Merruau, op. cit., p. 83; Hamont, op. cit., II /202-3; 
Artin, op. cit., p. 74 seg.; Râfi'i, op. cit., Iİ (478. ; ii 
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to the Diwân, but as there appears to have been some con- 
fusion regarding this date, only an examination of the official 
documents dealing with the schools can be expected to give us 
the desired information. 

It would appear that the /4'ihah (regulation) in Turkish EN 
which Muhammad “Ali had written separating the whole of 
school administrative affairs from the Diwân al fihâdiyah and © 
transferring them to the newly established Diwân al-Madâris “& 
was registered in Cairo on Saturday, sth DhiWi-Ka'dah, 1252,i.e., © 
ızth February, 1837, after it had been received from Muhammad 
'Ali while he was on a tour of inspection between Bani Suef |. 
and al-Fashn.! The /4'i4ah was possibly received during the | 
previous week and not registered until Saturday, Friday being a | 
holiday. İn another register,? however, the last date on which | 
Mukhtâr signs as Nâzir Shürâ'lLMadâris is the 25th Shawwdl, | 
12523; his next signature in the same register is at the end of 
the minutes of the meeting held on the 28th of the same month 
and here he signs as Nâzir Diwân al-Madâris. The order given 
by Muhammad 'Ali establishing the. Diwğn may have been 
verbal and confirmed by his /4'hah of the th Dhi'i-Ka'dah, 
but since this document is missing, nothing more accurate can 
be given. i 

Two further orders were sent by Muhammad. “Ali while at 
al-Fashn on the roth D4/-Ka'dah one to the Wakil ot the Diwân ği 
al- Jihâdiyah, confirming the fact that the Diwân al- Müdüris : 
was now an independent administration 4; the other wâs | 
sent to the Diwğân al-Madâris5; both Gr refer to the | 5 
sealing and comment on future decisions (khulâşât) ot the new | 
Diwân. 

The contents of the missing /&'hah may have thrown some 
extra light on the development of this administrative change, 
but in view of the above evidence, it cannot but be conciuded 
that the Diwân al-Madâris came into existence on the 28th 
Shawwâl, 1252, i.e., 6th February, 1837, the first recorded date 
on which Mukhtârs signed as its Nâzir. 


aaa e Em 


original /&'ihah is missing from the archives. 

? Sijil 2020. 

*'The last order traceable to Mukhtâr #from Muhammad 'Ali addressed to 
him as Nâzir Shürâ'l-Madâris is dated 26th Shawwdl, 1252; see Takwim, TI /480. j 

*Carton (Mahfazah) No. 1,' Jihâdiyah, Document No. 7. 

sCarton No. 1, Madâris; see also Daftar No. go4, loc. cit. 

* See also Diwân Shihâb-addın, Cairo, 1277, pp. 71-73, poem addressed to i yi 
Mukhtâr on his appointment ; the poem ends with the chronogram 1253. © 
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Educational Develobmenis under the Majlis Shürâ'l-Madâris 


İhe preceding pages dealt with the years 1834-1837 which 
might conveniently be called the transitional period; they 
refer to the work of Sulaimân as Inspector-General, the intrigues 
which led to the creation of the Majlis Shürü'-Madâris, then the 
Diwân al-Madâris and the plan of organisation of the latter. 
A few words might be added here regarding the several changes 
which occurred during the transitional stage under Mukhtâr, 
some of which have already been touched upon. 

in 1251 (1835-6), Muhammad “Ali opened a library which 
was called a-Kutubkhânah al-Khidiwiyah, referred to by Amin 
Sâmi as a/-Makfabat al-Khidiwiyah1; this was probabiy for 
the use of the translators. The school of languages was opened 
in June, 1836. The Maktab al-“Âli is also reported to have 
been opened in the same year,3 but evidence pointing to its 
having been in existence before that date has already been dealt 
with 4; Artin had attended this school and during the period 
under consideration, was a member of the Majfis. It is guite 
probable that Muhammad “Ali had asked him to find out some- 
thing about similar institutions in France and that in 1836, 
there was some kind of reorganisation and perhaps a new name 
given to the school, A reference is made in the Wakö'i' M işriyah 
of the 8th July, 1832, to a certâin 'Abdar-Rahmân Efendi, 
librarian and teacher of ghilmân Efendinâ (ie, Muhammad 
“Ali's slaves) who was to have an increase of pay. The Hbrary' 
was kepi in the Citadel and the ghilmân were probably Muhammad 
“Als private attendants who were also kept in the Citadel 
with him and accompanied him on his travels; they were not 
connected with the Maktab al-'Ak, although some of the ghilmân 
were probably sent there when they grew older. The mainten- 
ance of slaves as private attendants appears to have beena 
relic of the old system of chambrdes des pages which was still 
in use under Muhammed “Ali.6 : 

Mukhtâr was ordered on the 18th Rabi", 1252 (2nd August, 
1836), to chose one hundred students from the Madrasat af- 
Tajhöziyah for the purpose of learning book-keeping so that 


1 Takwim, TI (464. *v. supra, p. 150, and Takwim, 11 /470. 

“Takim, 11 f/470. *v. supra, p. 139. 

*No. 4or, gth Şafar, 1248 (8th July, 1832), and İakwim, 11 /398. 

“ Artin, op. cit., pp. 69-70. Olin, İyaveis in Eeypi, New York, 1843, Vol. 1, 
Pp. 34: “The practice ot educating Circassian slaves is stil continued, though 
it is no longer the exclusive policy. A gentleman of high respectability told me 
ihat he saw, only a few days previous to our visit, twenty-three boys presented 
dor sale to the Pasha, who purchased them'in his presence;” - 
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they might be dispatched to Alexandria where administrative 
affairs had increased considerabiy.! This is an example of 
the ever-increasing demand for personnel for employment in the 
administrations, a demand which must have aggravated the 
diffidulties of finding a sufficient supply of trained men, 

# In August, 1836, the School of Agriculture at Nabaröh was 
reorganisel and transferred in part to Shubrâ where it was 
placed under Hamont.? The Nabaröh establishment was kept 
on as kind of model farm; a plan of reorganisation appears to 
have been drawn up by Mukbtâr, probabiy with the help of 
Hamont and Yüsuf Ef. Mukhtâr suggested that Turks should 
be sent to the school to iearn agriculture, but Muhammad “Ali 
turned down the idea on the ground that Turks do not like 
agriculture.? An order dated 18th /am. II, 1252 (ist October, 
1836), refers to the despatch of thirty students from the 
Madrasat ai-Tajhiziyah at Kaşı al-'Aini to the Nabaröh estab- 
lishment which indicates that the school or farm was still in 
use for the purposes of instruction.4 
-“ At the end of Jam. II, 1252 (October, 1836), an order was 
sent to the Nâzir Shürâ'l-Madâris regarding the building of the 
Madrasat al-“Amaliyât or School of Arts and Crafts in the 
Azbakiyah güarter. The planning of it was carried out by 
Ahmad Bey, Nâgir al-Abniyâ' (Ebniya-maşlahati) and Hekekyân 
Efendi.5 The school was not opened until a later date, 

In October, 1836, the Madrasat at-Tajhiziyah at Kaşr al-“Aini 
was transferred to Abü Za'bal and the Medical School from 
Abü Za'bal to Kaşr al-'Aini.8 

© About the same time, another order was issued appointing 
a French doctor as inspector over the Egyptian doctors who 
had been sent previousiy to the provincial schools in connection 
with the outbreak of scabies.” The appointment was made on 
the recommendation of Jomard and Clot.8 

In December, 1836, another scheme was drawn up for a 
School of Accountancy ; the order was sent to'a certain Zaki Ef. 
regarding the establishment of a Mahkiab Ra'is al-Muhâsabah 
in which fourteen capable clerks were to have twenty pupils 
cach. When the Bâshkâlhb al Maşâlih found out about the 
arrangement, he and his staff also wished to participate in the 


1 Takuüm, Il fayı. : v. supra, p. 152, and Takwim, 11 (471, 472 and 473. 
78 Takim, 11 j472. «Ibid., İL /473. 
sibid., 11/472. sIbid., TI (477 and pp. 118-9 and 131 supra, 


"Ibid., 11/452, and supra p. 188. 
# Ibid., TI /478. 
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teaching ând so eight students were given to each of his sub- 
ordinates for instruction. A similar kind of arrangement was 
made at Alexandria where Muhammad 'Ali had previously 
chosen one hundred and twenty students İrom the Naval School 
in order to learn accountancy; Shâkir Ef. and another official 
ot the Diwân al-Bahriyah were sent to inspect them and to 
report on their progress; the usual speed in learning is urged 
by Muhammad 'Air,1 

The İoregoing changes and developments point to very little 
change in policy but rather to the continued lack of method ; 
it is to the next period that we must turn in order to investigate 
the responsibilities of the new Diwân and its eflorts to carry out 
the elaborate plan of centralisation. 


Educational Developmenis under the Diwân al-Madâris, 1837-1849 

The reorganisation of the School system and the creation of 
a separate Diwân took place between the two Syrian campaigns. 

The official documents guoted above do not specify what 
other branches were placed under the administration of the 
Diwân al-Madâris but the Kânün as-Siyâsat-Nâmah promulgated 
in Rabi" I, 1253 (June, 1837),3 gives the following list of depart- 
menis 3;—- 


(1) The Primary, Preparatory and Special Sehools. 
(2) the Libraries, Laboratories and Museums ; 

(3) the Delta Barrage; 

(4) The Bülâk Printing Press; 

(5) the Wakâ'i* Mişriyah or Official Journal ; 

(6) the Engineering Services ; 

(7) the Shubrâ Stables ; 

(8) the Merino Sheep-farms. 


The Delta Barrage and the Engineering Services were attached 
to the Diwân al-Madâris on account of their obvious dependence 
on the Polytechnic School; it was this sphere of activity in 
which the Saint-Simonites were interested and Lambert and 
Linant took a leading part. The inclusion of these services 


1Takwim, 11479. il i 

* Zaghlül, ak Muhâmah, p. 17o. Deny, op. cit., p. 105, gives the date as 
Rabi" II. Duhamel to Nesselrode letter dated 24th May, 1837, states that the 
administrative reorganisation was of recent date, 7. Cattani, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Pt.ILpp.313-4; Takwim, LI (464, gives the date as 12 51-—1835—6. 

* Deny, op. cit., pp. 122-123; Zaghlül, op. cit., pp. 177-178; Hamont, op. 
cit., İL (135. 
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in the Diwân under Mukbtâr is suffcient to show that he was 
Nâzir of the combined administration of Schools and Public 
Works; the Diwân, in fact, is often rightly called the Ministöre 
de Uinstrucilon et des iravaux publignes by Duhamel! The 
Department of Public Works was originally opened in 1245 
(1829)? and, until 1837, was included in the departments adminiş- 
tered by the Diwân al-Khidiwi.9 The Shubrâ Stables and Merino 
Sheep farms were under the management and inspection of 
Hamont, who was director of the Veterinary School to which 
these services were subsidiary ; this seems to be the only reason 
for their inclusion in the newly created Diwân. 

The Darskhânah * was abolished, the older students being 
distributed among the various administrations both in the 
capital and the provinces, and the younger ones sent to the 
other schools.5 o 

Ti the new policy was to employ Turks and Egyptians in 
the schools instead of Europeans and a// the schools were to be! 
Tun on western İines, then much had to be done yet before a 
suflicient number of teachers could be trained to take over the 
posts. As the mission students returned from Europe, they 
were given employment by Mukhtâr in the schools under his 
authority.?” The number of students sent to Europe to study 
subjects that would enable them to teach was far less than the 
number of teachers reguired ; counting in Nâzirs, Wakils and 
teachers of all grades for the three types of schools, over three 
hundred would have been reguired and, excluding the number 
of students who had been sent to Europe for the study of industrial 
subjects between 1824 and 1836, there were only about seventy or 
eighty who could have been used as teachers, Of this number, 
several had been given purely administrative duties to perform 
and so were not available for teaching. 

Whether at this time there was an exodus of Europeans 
rom Egypt due to Muhammad “Ali's desire to replace them by 
his own subjects, as Hamont declares,8 cannot be confirmed aş 

© 1Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. 1, Pt. TI, Pp. 314, Duhamel to Nesselrode, z4th May, 
1837; and p. 371, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 6th July, 1837. ' 

> Zaghlül, ai-Muhâmah, p. 166; and Deny, op. cit., p. 125. 

*Deny, op. cit., p. 115. It was not made a separate Diwân until 1281 
(1864-5) with the name of Diwân dl-A shghal. e 

Sv. supra, p. 148 seg. 

“ Zaghlül, op.cit., p. 178. 

* Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. II, P.2; Pp. 392, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 6th July, 
cadi op. cit., 11/203; Cattaui, ibid., p. 393. 

* Hamont, ibid., II /203-4. 
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there are no names recorded of those who were replaced in this 
way, but, simultancously with this supposed change of policy, 
we have evidence of Muhammad 'Al's growing coolness towards 
the Saint-Simonites,1 and what was still more unfortunate, 
the terrible plague that broke out in Cairo, so graphicaliy 
described by Kinglake.* This caused the death of many 
Europeans,3 and made others withdraw from the Cemile 4 
if not from the countıy altogether. 

The guestion of the provision of gualified teachers must 
have been serious although it was not dealt with as such by 
Muhammad “Als amateur administrators. References will be 
made to this problem in dealing with the various schools which 
were either created or brought under the Diwdn. 


The New Primary Schools. 

Almost the first change attempted by the Diwdn was the 
© creation of the primary schools in Cairo and in the provinces. 
J In the official Tegulations, they are called by the new name of 
“A mubtadiyân,5 i.e., primary, although in practice, this name 
| seems to have been given to two only, that of Cairo and the 
iother at al-Gizah.“ 

i According to the lists of provincial maktabs, for such is the 
; name still given to them, forty-one were opened or reopened 
in February, 1837.” The following is a complete list of them 
with the names of the Nâzirs and the dates of appointment :— 


Date of Date of 


Sehool Nâsir appoinimeni vemoval, 
Abü Tig Sh, “Abdal-Halim Abü'l-Jaud Feb. 1837 e 
i 1841 
Ashmün Garis Sh. Darwish Mutâwa' Feb. 1837 OoOOct. 1837 
Sh. Jâdallah al-Munir Nov. 1837 oOSept, 1841 
Asyüt Sh. Muhammad Muştafâ Feb. 1837 July 1839 
Sh. Ahmad “Ali Aug. 1839 (o Sept. 1841 
Banhâ 8 Sayyid Ahmad Ibrâhim Feb. 1837 OoDec. 1837 
i Zakzük 
Bani Mazâr ? Sb. Muştafâ as-Subki Feb. 1837 . Mar. 1837 
Sh. Khalil “İsâ April 1837 OJune 1837 
Sh. Ahmad ash-Shâwi July 1837 Oo Sept. 1837 


1 Carr&, op. cit., 1 /264 seg * Eoihen, vp. 192—218. 

sCarrâ, op. cit., 1/265 al 271-2; also Cattavi, op. cit., p. 265 seg., 281 seg,, 
and 288; 'Voilguin, Souveniys d'une ille du people, Paris, 1866, PP. 295-359. 

« Carrâ, op. cit., 1 /265. 

s Deny, op. cit., p. 125, and Zaghlül, op. cit., p. 177. 

« Takim, TI J48ı, and Sâmi, ai-Ta'üm, app. İTİ, p. 44. 

' Sâmi, ibid., pp. 34—44. 

s Closed January, 1838. » Closed September, 1837. 
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School Nâzir appointmeni remoüal 
Bani Suef Yüsuf Aghâ Feb. 1837 - Nov. 1838 
i Sh. Husain. ash-Shâdhili Dec. 1838 oo Jan. 1840 
Bilbais Sh. “Âli Murâd Feb. 1837 o Sept. 1840 
Sh. Sayyid Ahmad al“Attâr Sept. 1840 OoFeb. I84I 
Sh. Yüsuf Juma'ah Mar. 184r o Sept. 1841 
Büsh Sh. AbdalFattâh Kâsim OoOFeb., 1837 July 1841 
: Sh. Muhammad Khalil July 1841 Oo Sept. 1841 
al-Faiyüm 1 Sh. Muhammad al-Jamal Feb. 1837 OoApril 1838 
Farshüt ? Sh. 'Tbâdah Ahmad Feb. 1837 OoFeb. 1839 
al-Fashn 8 Sh. Khalil “İsâ Feb. 1837 Mar. 1837 
Sh. Muştafâ as-Subki April 1837 Oct. 1838 
Füh Sh. Sulaimân al-Khatib Feb.1837 oSept. 1841 
al-Ga'fariyah Sh. al-Husaini 'Ali İfeb.1837 Sept. 1841 
Girgâ Sh. Ahmad al-Mişri Feb. 1837 Oo Sept. 1841 
al-Gizah * Sh. Ahmad Râshid Feb. 1837 Oo April 1838 
sh. Ahmad Rajab April 1838 oJan. 1842 
Husain Ef. Feb. 1842 Oo Aug. 1844 
Ibyâr Sh. Yüsuf al-Bardâ'i Feb. 1837 OoOOct. 1837 
Sh. Muhammad Hasan Oct. 1837 Oo Oct. 1841 
Ighmim 5 Sh. Muhammad Ahmad Feb. 1837 May 1837 
Sh. Farrâj Ahmad Aug. 1837 o Oct. 183g 
İsnâ Sh. Muhammad Ahmad Feb. 1837 OoSept. 1841 
Kalyüb sh. Muhammad Ahmad Feb. 1837 Oo Jan. 1839 . 
Sh. Ahmad Muhammad ai- Feb. 1839 OoODec. 1840 
Marşafi 
Sh. 'Ali Ahmad Jan.1841 Sept. 1841 
Kâmülah Sh. “Abdar-Rahmân Ibrâhim Feb. 1837 o Oct. 1837 
Sh. Ahmad Jabrâ“l Nov. 1837 o Sept. 1841 
Kenâ - Sh. Muhammad Hâmid Feb. 1837 Oo Aüg. 1840 
Sh. 'Abdar-Rahmân Ahmad Sept. 1840 oSept. 1841 
Mahallah Sh. Hifni Mahmüd Feb, 1837 Aug. 1837 
Dimnah* 
al-Mahallahal- Sh. Muştafâ an-Nawâwi Feb. 1837 (Mar. 1837 
Kubrâ Sh. Hasan at-Tawil April 1837 Oo July 1837 
Sh. Muhammad e a-Najâ Aug. 037 Oct. 1837 
Sh. Radwân Bâli © Oct. 1837 Oo Sept. 1841 
Manfalüt Ibrâhim iğ Feb. 1837 Nov. 1841 
al-Manşürah (oSh. Ibrâhim ash-Shaikh Feb. 1837 OSept. 1841 
Manüf ” Muştafâ as-Ziyâd Feb. 1837 oOOct. 1837 


al-Manzalah 8 Sh. Muhammad Abü Tâlib Feb.1837 Mar. 1837 
Mit Ghamr OoOSh.ak -Hâjj “Ali İbrâhim an- Feb.1837 Oo Aug. 1837 


Najjâri 
Sh. Abdar-Rahman al“Amri Sept. 1837 Aug. 1841 
Sh. Muştafâ Yüsuf Sept. 1841 oOct. 1841 
* Closed April, 1838. * Closed March, 1839. 


* Transferred to al-Minyâ. 
« Transferred to Abü Za'bal in September, 1844; this school is given the 
name of mubtadiyân. 
s Closed in November, 1839. s Transferred to al-Manşürah in August, 1837. 
" Transferred to Ashmün Garis. 8 Transferred to Fâraskür. 
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School Nâzir appoinimeni removal 
al-Minyâ Sh. Ahmad Mahmüd Feb. 1837 Oo Oct. 1838 
Sh. Muştafâ as-Subki Nov. 1838 o Sept. 1841 
Mit al-İzz 5h. “Ali al-Baghdâdi Feb. 1837 OoSept.1841 
Nabaröh Sh. al-Husaini 'Isâ Feb. 1837 OSept.1I84r 
an-Nagailah OSh.'Ali Nüh Feb. 1837 ONov.1841 
as-Sâhil Sh. 'Ashari Farghali Feb. 1837 OAug. 1840 
Sh. 'Abdar-Rahmân Yüsuf OSept.184o Sept. 1841 
Şahrgit 1 Sh. Ahmad Bakr Feb. 1837 OMar. 1837 
Şanbü Sh. 'Abdar-Rahmân Yüsuf Feb. 1837 oMar. 1839 
Shibin al- Sh. Abü't-Tâlib al-Jazzâr Feb.1837 Oo Dec. 1838 
Kaum Sh. as-Sayyid Sufyân Jan.1839 Oo Sept. 1841 
Shirbin ? Sh. Muhammad al-Kafâfi Ooo Feb.1837 (Mar. 1837 
Shubrâkhit Sh. Ghanim Sâlim Feb. 1837 Nov. 1841 
Söhâg Sh. “Ali 'Abdar-Rahmân Feb. 1837 OoSept.1841 
Tahtâ Sh. Ahmad Yahyâ Feb. 1837 OoSept. 1841 
Tantâ Sh. Ahmad al-Bahrâwi Feb. 1837 OoJune 1839 
Sh. Yüsuf al-Hifnâwi June 1839 OoMar. 1840 
Sh. Muhammad Shinâr Mar. 1840 OoOcet. 1841 
Zittâ Sh. 'Ali Zaidân Feb. 1837 OoJan.ı84r 


Sh. Wahbah Muştafâ Feb. 1841 —oSept.1841 


Five other maklabs were opened in April, 1837,3 as follows:— 


al“Aziziyah OoSh. 'Alial-Fahim April 1837 oODec. 1837 
Sh. Jaudah Muştafâ Jan. 1838 Oo Sept. ı8gi 
Fâraskür 4 Sh. Ahmad ash-Shaikh April 1837 OoDec. 1839 
Hulwân 5 Sh. 'Ali Sâlim Hammâd April 1837 oONov. 1840 
Kufür Nigm Sh. Muştafâ 'Ali April1837 Oo July 1837 
Sh. Yüsuf Hifnâwi Aug. 1837 Oo Heb. 1839 
Sh. Khalil Yüsuf Mar. 1839 OoSept.1841 
az-Zakâzik Sh. Muhammad 'Abdar- April 1837 oOOct. 1841 


Rahmân 


Damanhür maklab was opened in May, 1837, with Sh. al- 
Haâji Ahmad “Aşâfir as Nâşir,“ but the school was transferred 
to ar-Rahmâniyah in June of the same year” with Sh. Khalil 
alKhawânki as Nâzir, until October, 1844; another mahktab 
was opened at Sâkiyah Müsâ in November, 1838,9 with Sh. 
Ahmad Mahmüd as Nâzir until December, 1840, and Sh. Jalabi 
ismâ'il from January, 1841, until September, 1841. 

Tbe mest important observation to make on this list is the 


* Transferred to Mit Ghamr. * Closed March, 1837. 

3 Takwim, 11 /484. 4 Closed January, 1840. 
© 5 Closed November, 1840. 

s“Takwim, 11 /485. Sâmi, ibid., p. 34, gives the month of February instead 
of May. This school was transferred to ar-Rahmâniyah. i 

7 Sâmi, ibid., p. 34, and Takwim, 11 (486. 

* Sâmi, ibid., p. 42, and Takwim, İl /493. 
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N employment of Azhari shaikhs as Nâzirs of nearly every school ; 2 
| it is also possible that Ibrâhim Jarkas of Manfalüt ând Muştafâ © 
las-Ziyad of Manüf were shaikhs and that their titles have been 
i carelessiy dropped by the compilers of the lists used as the 
/authority, The names of the other teachers that were supposed 
ito have been allotted to each school are unknown, but they, too, 
were most probabiy shaikhs. 

| oOThe fact that the Diwân had to fall back on the Azhari in 
order to find teachers for the new schools is of importance İor 
several reasons. The employment of this type of man suggests 
in itself that no improvement or change on the old kw/âb system 
could be expected unless, of course, these shaikhs were to be 


given some kind of training that would enable them to undertake 


a programme of primary studies consistent with the new system; 


-ho evidence is available that they were given such training.i | 


The employment of the Azhari shaikh indirectiy affected he | 
iJinguistic medium of teaching. They were only gualified to | 
teach Arabic according to their own rigid principles; no new 
imethod was yet thought out for the teaching of Arabic; and 
#heir employment definitely fixed for all time that the teaching 
of Arabic, for better or for worse, was to remain the prerogative 
of the Azhari, 

The only way in which to find out something of the work 
done at these schools is to turn to contemporary writers, although 
very few have given any account of their activities. Hamont's 
criticism of the system is probabiy the most valuable.? 

Bowring visited four of these primary schools, Elulwân, 
Girgâ, Isnâ and Kenâ?; at Hulwân, he found ninety-seven 
students, at Girgâ, about : a hundred, at Isnâ, there were ninety- 
six and at Kenâ, one hundred and forty-five. The Nâzws 
stated that the students attended willingly, or were sent wiilingiy 
by the fallâhin, and that, in the case of Fulwân, if accommodation 
had been available, there would have been more students. 

The students were better clad than the rest of the inhabitants 
of the places visited. AA two-storey school building at Hulwân 
was already in existence, with unplanked floors, dark and badiy 
ventilated rooms, but, with all that, more comfortable than the 
mud huts of the people. Bowring states that forty-seven | 
special school buildings were either built or about to be bujit. 


“Hamont, op. cit., İl (319-320, discusses the guality of these primary teachers 
in very disparaging terms. 
* Hamont, ibid., Il /319-322. 
* Bowring, op. cit., pp. 136—7. 
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Everything was provided by the government, food, light, cloth- 
ingandmoney; the boysreceived six piastres, eight piastresand ten 
piastres a month, according to the class they belonged to; at 
Kenâ, they received eight, ten and twelve piastres respectively. 
The Nâzir at Hulwân received one hundred piastres a month, 
at Kenâ, he received seventy-five; at Hulwân, there were two 
teachers who received seventy-five piastres each a month, at 
Kenâ, there were three who received forty. The clerk at Kenâ 
was paid fifty piastres a month. The Nâzirs received captain's 
rations, the teachers, lieutenant's. The boys were allowed two 
shirts, one upper garment and one pair of shoes a year. 

| The instruction given was limited to reading and writing, 
i he Kor'ün being ihe book umiversally used for insirmetion. At 
: Girgâ, Bowring examined the students and “ found that they: 
' read and wrote Arabic tolerabiy well ” ; Bowring says nothing 
about the nature of his test, nor do we know what were his 
gualifications as an examiner in Arabic. The students used 
tin-plates as slates, the writing on which could be washed off. 
Bowring states that “the mode of teaching is the same as is 
adopted throughout the Ottoman empire. While the lesson iş 
given, the master's head isin a state of perpetual vibration 
backwards and forwards, in which he iş imitated by all the 
children.” There was a total lack of elementary books which 
Bowring recognised as a “great defect ” and, “until they are 
provided, the means afiorded by the state must fail of producing 
the end in view.” Bowring makes no observations on how 
arithmetic was taught although he includes it in the curriculum.1 
Rochfort Scott also visited the Kenâ school, but, beyond stating 
that education “extends only to reading and writing in Arabic 
and arithmetic,” has no other criticism to offer than that “an 
almost insuperable objection to a finished education in any 


, Mohammedan state is the early age at which marriages are 
/ contracted ” ? which can throw very little light on our immediate 


mii 


problems. Poujoulat in April, 1838,9 states that the Kor'ân 
was taught in all the primary schools. 
These descriptions of the provincial schools point only to 


© — tbefact that the Diwân al-Madâris had not succeeded in changing 


> the old system a great deal. The new schools were still Kor'ân 


schools ; the only essential difference was that instead of being 


ilbid.,p. 126. . 

* Rochfort Scott, op. cit., LI /185. 

* Poujoulat, op. cit., II /517. : 
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maintained by the wakfs or charitable institutions, they were 
maintained from Muhammad “Alis budget. 

Öne point, however, remains to be cleared up. Bowring 
states that the students of the four schools he visited attended 
willingiy ; Madden ! states that the students were “ forced to 
“school”; Olin? states that the Egyptians were repugnant to 
the school system and, guoting a Frenchman,? reports that the 
students were brought to school by force and only learnt by 
compulsion. Bowring brings out the fact elsewhere that com- 
pulsion was used in the system; he states that “the machinety 

. is wholly coercive, for the system of conscription stanâs 
even to education. A certain number of children are reguired 
to be furnished by the different districts, and those are sent 
to the public schools to be fed, clothed, lodged, and instructed 
at the government expense. İf often happens that the number 
taken exceeds the amount exacted. İm some districts there 
is an overflowing in the schools from voluntary attendance. 
İn one instance, where one hundred was the number provided for, 
I found one hundred and thirty under the school roof. As 
the wants of the children are provided for, their parents some- 
times consent to send them to school; thoughin many cases 
much repugnance is felt lest the children should be detained 
as soldiers.” * This seems to state the case fairly cleariy but 
reference should be made to an official order dated ı4th Muharram, 
1254 (8th April, 1838), i.e., some fourteeh months after the prim- 
ary schools had been opened. The order, which is addressed 
to the Mudirs of the provinces of Upper Egypt, is to the effect 
that the complement of students of the schools had not yet 
been made up and that the exigencies of the service ((awdaim 
al-maşlahah) demanded their full complement according to 
the arrangements already made.5 Approximately a year later, 
zoth Muharram, 1255 (5th April, 1839), we have another order 
addressed to the Wahil of the Diwân al-Madâris regarding a 
memorandum drawn up by the Wakil dated 27th Dhüwl-Hijjah, 
1254 (8th March, 1839), which informed the ruler that 957 
students were reguired to make up the full complement of the 
provincial makfabs ; Muhammad “Ali then ordered the mudirs 
to “collect ” the reguired number İrom the various districts ; 
.they were to be fit and between the ages of seven and twelve. 


* Egypi and Muhammad Ali, London, 1841, P 76. *Op.cit., If/31z. 
“Ibid., 1/313. «TIbid., p. 135. 
3 Takuim, TI J490. *Tbid., İL /494.: 
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İhe deficiencies referred to in these two orders may have 
been, of course, the outcome of the constant drain by the Pre- 
paratory and Special Schools; the “conscription” in the 
provinces could not keep up with the demand from the capital. 
Muhammad “Ali was, at this time, involved in his last campaign 
in Syria and the demand for men was probabiy excessive. 

| The regulations stipulated that there should be four primary 
1 schools in Cairo, but, according to Bowring, the four schools 
i were united into one large establishment at al-Khânkâh where 
» there were cight hundred students.1 This school was opened in 
, June, 1837,* but was transferred to as-Sayyidah Zainab in 
. January, 1839 ?; the names of the Nâzirs of the school were 
; as İollows:— 


| while at al-Khânkâh Mahmüd Ef, June, 1837 to December, 1837 
“Abdal-Kâdir Ef., January, 1838 to January, 


1839, 
at yan Zain- 'Abdal-Kâdir Ef., January, 1839 to July, 1850. 
ab. 


An efendi was placed in charge owing to the size of the establish- 
ment and possibly for better control. 

There is no record of any other primary school in Cairo 

İ nor in Alexandria, where it waş stipulated that one should 
be set up; but the Naval School probably served the purpose 
of both Primary and Preparatory Schools. 

The table on p. 217 shows the number of teachers and 
administrative stafi and students in 1255 (1839-1840) according 
to the budget of that year.* 

oThe list shows forty-seven schools (counting Cairo as 
four and each of Ashmün Garis, Fâraskür, al-Manşürah, Mit 
Ghamr, and al-Minyâ as two as other schools had been attached 
to them), i:e., three short of the stipulated fifty; there were 
529 pupils short of the reguired number of 5,500. Although 
Cairo shows 366 pupils short of its full complement of 800, 
yet Asyüt, Bani Suef, Büsh, Kalyüb, Manfalüt and Söhâg 
are well above the regulation number; allowing ten per cent. 
İor normal absence, only eight schools are below ninety; the 
average monthly cost of cach student was P.T. 15.24 (about 
3s. 2d.). 


*Ibid., p. 127. e 
* Sâmi, af-Ta'lim, app. TIL, p. 44; Artin, op. cit, p. 180; Takwim, TE J486. 
* Sâmi, loc. cit.; Artin, ibid., p. 186, and Tapwim, Tl (494. i 
* Nadim, a/-Ustâdh, Year 1, 31st Part, zıst March, 1893, P. 731 seg. 
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School Teachers 


Abü Tig 

Ashmün Garis (with 
Mani) 

Asyüt .. 

al-Aziziyah 

Bani Suef 

Bilbais 

Büsh 


- al-Ga' fariyah 
© Girgâ 
al.Gizah 
Hulwân 
Ibyâr .. 
ikhmim .. 
İsnâ 5 
Kalyüb .. 
Kâmülah 
Keni .. 
Kufür Nigm .. b 
al-Mahallah al-Kubrâ .. 
Manfalüt ; P 
al-Manşürah 
Mit Ghamr 
al-Minyâ 
Mit al-Izz 
Nabaröh.. 
an-Nagailah 
ME 
as-Sâhil 
Sâkiyah Müsâ 
Shibin al-Kaum sa 
Shubrâkhit vel e 
Söhâg ; 
Tahtâ 
Taniâ 3 
az-Zakâzik 
Ziftâ 
- ToraL 


ane la NLUWOLAGOGULLYNU RU NOVOLLUEL ADL JEEP owW 


HK 
1) 
a 


4 


as-Sayyidah Zainab 
(Cairo) , e I2 


ToraL .. s.  I4g 


Administrative 


Staj 


59 
601 


—— 


Siudenis 


Monihiy 
cosi 
PT. 


gı 68 


757 63 


and * Both figures are taken İrom the list given by Nadim; tbey appcarto 
be wrong, however, probably owing to printer's errors. 
* Nadim's list contains a printer's error—o3 instead of 14. 
* Nadim's lists contain several inaccutacies which have been amended here. 
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The Preparatory School 


The name given to this type of school was at-Tajhiziyah, ie., 
preparatory; there appears to have been one in Cairo, but! 
none in Alexandria, although it was laid down in the Diwân | 
Regulations that there should be one in Alexandria, one third 
of the size of that of Cairo. The Preparatory School at Cairo 
existed long before the reorganisation of the school system ; 
its transfer from Kaşr al-'Aini to Abü Za'bal in October, 1836, 
under Ibrâhim Ra'fat has already been mentioned.1 

According to Hamont, the school contained from 1200 to 
1500 students,? but the statistics available for the year 1265 
(1839-1840) give 606 only.39 This school drew on the Primary 


i Schools, but it also had to provide students for the other Special 


Schools which accommodated 2,111 pupils in 1255. 


No report or evidence is available for this school during the 
period under examination, but the most obvious defect was the 
ambitious four to five year syllabus for students who had only 


a hwiâb training. In such a short period the Preparatory 
School could hardiy furnish very promising material for the 


Special Schools. 


The Special Schools 


The regulations provided for seven special schools (v. supra), 
but several attempits were made to set up others. i 

In February, 1837, a School of Accountancy was opened at 
as-Sayyidah Zainab, but it was closed down again in September, 
1837 5; Salim Ef. was the Nâzir in charge of it.8 

A School of Arts and Crafts (Madrasat al-“Amaliyâi) was 
opened in March, 1839,7 under Hekekyân Efendi; in 1839-40, 
there were only four teachers and twenty-nine students, but 
this school was to develop later under the able Hekekyân and 
will be referred to in a subseguent chapter. 

In 1840, a School of Administrative Law was opened under 
M.Solon; he was given five students and at the end of the first 
year's study, Muhammad “Ali appointed the best of them to be 
manager of a laundry.8 

'v. supra, p. 118 and p. 207. 

* Hamont, op. cit., I1/322; also Poujoulat, op. cit., Il/sı1. 

* Nadim, op. cit.; p. 729. ' 

*Ibid., pp. 732-3. 

* Sâmi, ibid., p. 46. 

“Sâmi, ai-Ta'lim, app. ITI, p. 46. 

“Ibid. app. TIL, p. 47; Takwim, 11 J495. , 

* Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 61; Gisguet, op. cit., 1/18g and ll (83. 
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The School of Music was still in existence although no Tefer- 
ence is made toit in the regulations as one of the Special Schools. 

The Naval School was also still in use at Alexandria although 
very little is heard of it during this period except for occasional 
drafts of students from it to form Schools of Accountancy 

e. supra, p. 208). 

The following table shows the number of teachers, adminis- 
trative staff and students in the Preparatory, Agricultural and 
Special Schools in 1255. (1839-40) 1:— 


Administrative Monlhiy 
School Teachers Staff Sindenis cOSİ 
(E. PT. 
Preparatory .. e 14 285 606 307 59 
Agriculture (Nabaröh).. “9g 23 44 36 38 
Languages vi EE 7 42 137 148 42. 
Infantıy (Damietta) .. 22 94 397 304 35 
Music in v5 8 I 104 66 Ir 
Medicine Te 24 101 296 356 65 
Veterinary and Agricul- 
oture .. a 9 10 40 117 233 35 
Artillery — 18 15 144 145 238 88. 
Cavalry a 13 381 615 570 93 
Arts and Crafts di 4 — 29 73 22 
Engineering  .. > 14 41 211 214 60 
Tora .. .. 140 1152 2761 2570 48 


The above list shows that the average monthly cost of each 
student was PT. 93.145 (about 19/6d.), and that there were 
approximately twenty students to one teacher. The Naval 
School is not included in these statistics, its expenditure probabiy 
came under the budget of the Diwân al-Balriyah. 

It is impossible to give the number of European teachers in 
these schools, or the number ol natives; most of the schools 
had a sprinkling of Furopeans for Muhammad “Ali continudd 
to complain about the cost of them.? Natives were appointed 
where possible, for example, there is evidence of the appointment | 
of 'Abdar-Râzik Ef. Abü's-Su'üd Ef., Mahmüd Ef.,and Muhammad | 
Fİ. Muştafâ as teachers in the School of Languages with the rank || 

* Nadim, op. cit., pp. 732-3; Sâmi,op.cit.,p.10. Thelatter gives the Bud- 
get figures for 1839 and the annual expenses for 5ı Primary, “Secondary” 
and Special Schools; he does not name the Primary School and apparentiy uses 
the term “secondary ” for the Preparatory Schools although this term did not 
come into use until muchlater. Poujoulat(op.cit., Il /510—522) gives some figures 
for the Special Schools during this period, but they do not agree with those given 
above. 

:Olin, op. cit., Ilj/3ı3. 
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of Mulâzim.! The above lists of mission students give the names 
İl of the schools to which some of them were posted. 
| There is an interesting order in the Takwim ? regarding the 
“ appointment of the Egyptian medical students who had returned 
“ from Europe.8 Apparently it was suggested that they should 
» become teachers in the Mâristân, where some atteimpt had been 
ii made to set up a Medical Preparatory School; but Clot Bey 
.opposed this idea and caused Muhammad 'Ali to close the 
' Mâristân altogether.4 From the text of the order, it would 
“appear that it had been decided to appoint the Fgyptians as 
professors of medicine and the other allied subjects, and to 
nominate the European staff as inspectors, the idea being that 
ihe Egyptians would be in a better position to impart the know- 
ledge of medicine in Arabic without the aid of the services of 
interpreters. Clot Bey opposed this plan also, on the ground 
that the students had not finished their courses in Europe, 
and proposed that they should be appointed as assistants to 
the Europeans, to which plan Muhammad “Ali appears to have 
agreed.5 

The following details are given by Poujoulat whose account 
is the fullest for this period.6 OPerron was now on the staff of 
the Medical School, having arrived in Egypt, in 1838; he 
taught chemistry and physics and was assisted by one of the 
mission students who had translated medical and scientific 
works into Arabic. Poujoulat gives the number of students 
as 300 and states that the religious heads were still against 
the study of anatomy.” 

The Polytechnic had 225 students, 22 in one section, 36 in 
another and 157 in the third; the school provided 75 students 
every year for the artillery, naval, roads and bridges, and mining 
services.8 There were five native teachers on the staff who had 
been educated in Europe.” 

The School of Languages had 150 students; Poujoulat 
reports that they made good progress in French. The Artillery 
School had 300 students 10 ; the Cavalry School, which had 


* Takim, TI (502, order dated ıyth Dhwi-Ka'dah, 1255 (22nd January, 1840) 
Abü's-Su'üd isa particulariy interesting man; his name will be referred to again 
i De was one of the leaders in the new movement in Arabic literature, 


2 Takwim, TI |499. Sv. supra, p. 175 passim. 
* Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 33-4. s Takwim, 11499, and Mahtouz, oc. cit. 


* Op. cit., TI /510-522. T1lbid., TI /413. 

“Ibid., II /514-5. 9 Ibid., 1I/515. 

» Puckler-Muskau, op. cit., 1/ı94, states that this school was better ad- 
aninistered under Seguera, i i 
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received so much praise, now admitted many Egyptian students. 
who were allowed to be promoted to the rank of battalion 
commander (chef de bataillon).* The Imfantry at School Damietta 
had 400 students who, according to Poujoulat, had come from 
the Primary Schools ?; 127 oflicers graduated İrom this school 
in 1837, and 48 in 1838.3 


Education Missions to Ewrope, 1837-1843 


During this period, Muhammad “Ali still continued to send 
students to Furope, but the source of information regarding 
numbers and names is less reliable as it emanates İrom an- 
Nadim,* who, although he does not guote his authority, used 
official records which have since been lost. His information 
“has been accepted by Sâmi and Tüsün who both used official 
registers and documents; the only conclusion that can be 
arrived at is that the registers and documents were borrowed 
during a period when less care was given to the valuable archives 
which were then preserved in the Citadel, and at a time when 
'the value of such archives was not fully appreciated. 

It must be remembered, however, that the period, 1837-1843 
was a particulariy troublesome one. From 1837 to 1841, 
Muhammad 'Alı was in conflict with the Sublime Porte and 
became involved with the European Powers; İrom 1841 te 
1843, there was a period of retrenchment and reactlon, and, 
comparatively speaking, only a few students were sent to Europe. 
Their names may be scattered over a large number of registers, 
the perusal of which has been made more difficult by the some- 
what careleşs method of preservation. 

An-Nadim gives the number of Mission students sent as 
thirteen in 1836, and twenty-seven during the period, 1837-1841, 
ie.,fortyinall; healsogivestheamount spent on these studenis, 
but the financial details of Muhammad 'Ali's educational policy 
will be dealt with elsewhere. AAn-Nadim does not give any names, 
but Tüsün has been most painstaking in endeavouring to trace 
them. 

Four of the forty have already been given above, viz., those 
who werezsent to England to learn coal-mining 5; there remain 
thirty-six others, eleven of whom were artisans sent to England 
with Adham in order to learn silk-weaving in November, 1837.89 


 Poujoulat, ibid., II /516. *Ibid., İ1 /516. 
*Ibid., I1/517. «Op. cit, pp. 736-7. 
sy. supra, p. 175, and Takwim, TI (476. 
“ Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 162-3, and Takwim, TI J487. 
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An interesting sidelight is thrown on the character of both 
Muhammad “Âli and Adham in connection with this mission. 

Adham had been sent in order to make a tour of English factories . 
to acguire some practical knowledge which he might apply to 
i / Muhammad “Alis factory system in Egypt. Adham, on arriving 
N in England, adopted the clothes and customs of English people. 
İ No Egyptian or Turk had dared to do this previously, and when 
)Muhammad “Ali heard about it, he lost his temper, had Adham 
İbrought back in disgrace and severely reprimanded him, stating 
İihat he had been sent to England, net to adapt himself to 
© English habits and customs, but to learn how to manage factories, 
“Abbâs interceded on his behali, Whereupon Muhammad '“Ali 
pardoned him and made him Nâzir of the Diwân al-Madâris.! 
At the time of Adham's departure, he was director of the arsenal 
and munition factories, and he kept this post even after he 

had been given the Diwân al-Madâris. 

Of the thirty-six students sent during this period, the follow- 

ing names have been traced:— 


Destina- Subject Date of Dateof Rateof 
Name ölon siudied. Depariure return o Pay 
1. Hasanain Ef. Paris. Physics and ? ? ? 
“Ali al-Baklı. Chemistry. 
2. Ahmad Ef France. Military ? ? ? 
“Ubaid. Subjects. 


3-13—eleven silk-weavers sent to England in Adham's company 
whose names are unknown. 
14-36—names and subjecis unknown. 


o This period brings the total number of students sent to Europe 
between 1809 and 1843 to 216. 


Biographical Remarks —— 


ı.—bBrother of Muyammad *Ali al-Bakli, the medical man; had studiedin 
Muhammad “Alı's schools before he was sent to Europe and became a teacher 
, at the Medical School and the Engineering School; he had already been promoted 
ş to Şâghakil Aghâsi before going to France. He had studied Botany and his 
1 contribution to the formation of the technical vocabulary was of great importance 
i for he helped Sh. Muhammad “Umar at-Tünisi in the preparation of the great 
; work entitled, Kifâb ash-Shudhür adh-Dhahabiyah fi'-AYfaz aj-Tibbiyah (v. P.4 
i of copy in my possession). oOOn his return to Egypt, he was appointed Shishnajl 
(mint-assayer) ; he fixed the hall-mark in Egypt for jewellery, gold and silver ; 
he was made Nâzir of the mint in the Citadel and Chief Mint-Assayer to the 
Government; died 1858. The Bakli family was very poor as we have seen 
with his brother who used to allow his mother a part of his salary #hile he was 
in France. Hasanain provides a good illustration of how this new class of official 
, becamerith; when be died, he hadı 5o faddâns ofland at Tamâ'I-Marg (between 
: Mit Ghamr and as-Sinballâwain) and thirty-three at Zâwiyat al-Bakli; hehada 
) house at Kantarat “Umar which was bought by Sh. Hasan an-Nawâwi from his 
heirs. Besides Tüsün, see also al-Khifaf of Mubârak, Vol. XI, P. 89; Mubârak 

i gives his death date as 1854, his own relations aş 18 58. 


* Tüsün, ibid., p. 163, and Takwim, TI 1495-5. 
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2. —Born at Tahiâ, friend of ar-Rifâ'ah; became Amüralği in the army. He 
was sent on an important military mission by Ismâ'il Pasha to France in 1863 
in order to bring about reforms in the Egyptian Army. later on, he was se- 
lected for the Egyptian judicature. Tle wrote three useful military works anda 
translation of tbe History of Peter the Great. 


The Breakdown of the Education System 


We must now turn to the beginning of the reactionary 
period which set in as a result of Muhammad 'Alis defeat 
by.the combined efforts of England, Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, who were resolved upon maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire and upon curbing the growing power 
of Muhammad “AH, 

The history of the complete collapse of his military plans in 
Syria cannot be given here; but it is worth noting the Sultân's 
khati-i-sharif of the ı3th February, 1841, and another of the 
ıgth April and Muhammad 'Ali's acceptance of them on the 
ıroth May, 1841, and the signature of the London Treaty on 

şthe ı3th July, 1841, are important dates for the cultural as 

j well as the political history of Egypt. They were the signals 

| for the end of the conflict between Muhammad 'Ali and his 
master; Muhammad “Alis claim to the hereditary succession 
of the government of Egypt was confirmed but he lost all the 
territories for which the Egyptians had paid so dearly in men 
and money. The same orders stipulated that the Feyptian * 
Army should not number more than 18,000 men in time of peace, 
the superior officers of which should be nominated by the Sultân.! 
The army had been the raison d'öire for all Muhammad “Alis y 
innovations, and the sudden reduction to 18,000 men after it ” 
had reached the figure of between 250,009 and 300,000 effectives 
brought about a complete reaction. The cessation of hostilities, 
the compulsory reduction of the army, the financial embarrass- 
ments brought about by years of fighting, Muhammad 'Ali's 
disillusion and bitterness against Europe all combined to change 
the course of his efforts. j i 

Before entering upon an account of the breakdown of the 
school system after 1841, a few remarks upon the administration 
of the Diwdğn al-Madâris will not be out of place. j 

Mukhtâr, who had only been Nâzir of the Diwân al-Madâris 
for a İew months, appears to have come to the end of his 
career for he was confinedtoa fort at Abükir fora year lor 
having had one of his white slave women suffocated anda water- 


1 Brğhier, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 
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carrier in his employ beaten to death by the kürbâg 1; this hap- 
pened in December, 1837 and after that date, he does not appear 
to have been re-employed. Artin reports that he was Nâzir 
until November, 1838, and that he died in 1638 ?; Tüsün 
gives his death-date as 1839.3 Several contemporaries testify 
to the fact that he was a drunkard.4 The Takwim gives the 
text of an order İrom Muhammad “Ali dated the end of Sha'bân, 
1254 (October, 1838), to the effect that he was deprived of the 
Nâzirship ot the Diwân al-Madâris 5 so that ofücialiy he was 
Nazir ot that Diwân for nineteen months; the date given by 
Artin does not agree with that of the Takwim. No mention is 
made in the Takwim of Mukhtâr's imprisonment; it looks 
as though Muhammad 'Ali did punish him in 1837 as stated 
in the Russian archives, but that he was not dismissed untül 
Muhammad “Ali realised that he was no longer fit for service. 

Muhammad Ali did not appoint a new Nâzir immediately ; 
the Wahil ot the Diwân carried on the duties of director for we 
have already guoted an order from Muhammad 'Ali to him 
dated zoth Muharram, 1255 (5th April, 1839). Adham Bey 
was the next Ndzir; Artin gives his date of appointment 
as ı5th May, 1839,7 the Takwim gives 3rd Rabi' I, 1255 (ışth 
May, 1830).8 This appointment indicates that the Diwdn was 
without a Nâzir for about eight months, and Hamont reports 
that the duties of Wahil were performed, firstiy, by Colonel 
Salim Bey, then by Colonel Ahmad Bey.* Hamont states that 
Adham was nominated to the post of Nâzir of the Diwân al- 
Madâris while he was in England,19 but the official sources show 
that he was ordered to return from England to be reprimanded 
and was not given the post until afterwards,11 

Adham was a gifted and progressive man; his talents were 
reçognised by all and his services were in great demand in all 


*Cattawi, op. cit., Vol. II, P. 7: Lavison to Ruckman, ışsth December, 
1837. 

* Artin, op. cit., p. 169; vw. Rafi'i, op. cit., ITI /529. 

*Tüsün, op. cit. p. 36. 

* Marin, Evânemenis et aventwres en Egypbte en 1839, Paris, 1840,1/38; Puckler- 
Muskau, op. cit., I/ıgı; Hamont, op. cit., II /226, who states that he ““ senivre 
souvent, et cette habitude gu'il a contractde en France, lui öte parfois la raison.” 
Mukhtâr's dossier appears to be missing from the official archives in Cairo. 

s Takwim, TI J493. 

tv. supra, p. 215, and Takwim, 11 /494 and TI (496. 

“Op.cit., p. 160. 

s Takwim, İT (495-6. 

* Hamont, op. cit., II (327. 

»* Loc. cit., and Gumard, op. cit., p. 295. 
“Iv. supra, p. 222. 
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departments. İt seems to have been the tendeney, probabiy 
owing to the lack of first class men with initiative, to over- 
work the few who were really capable. In addition to his duties 
as İnspector-General of the factories, workshops and arsenals, 
he seems to have been consulted by everybody. 

These various duties prevented Adham from attending at 
the Diwân al-Madâris; Ahmad Bey, the Wahil, carried on the 
administration with the help of the permanent members of the 
Diwân who had, by now, divided the administration into several 
departments, cach with its chief. One dealt with personnel 
another with supplies and a third with the treasury. Corres- 
pondence was dealt with by Ahmad Bey and the chief clerk 
who distributed it to the departments concerned; when a 
department had answered a letter or reguest, it was then passed 
back to the Wahkil for signature, and it often happened that the 
Wakil signed a document without knowing what the letter 
referred to.? 

| Hamont compares the administration of the Schools under the 
Diwân al-Jihâdiyah with that ot the Madâris.39 Under the | 
Jihâdiyah, in spite of the obstacles, intrigues and opposition, the ; 

: schools seem to have been better organised and to have received | | 

| their supplies and the students their allowances with a certain 

i regularity; the discipline was severe but much more in keeping | 

İ with the type of student and employee.* Under the Madâris, || 

jin spite of the elaborate regulations, the organisation was inferior. | | 

i The delegates sent by the Diwdn to the schools were far too easy-| | 

,going.5 Supplies to the schools were not made until after long 
iinvestigations, the schools had to suffer through these long delays | 
sand the students could not work without stationery and books. | 

, The students” rations and allowances were cut down, they were | 

i badIy fed and badiy clothed; the schools' stores were empty 

. for the most part and the students, not finding enough to eat, | | 

: were obliged to get what they wanted on credit from the tradesmen / 

outside the schools, who, in turn, clajmed payment for their 

.bills at the Diwğn. The bills were settled from the allowances 


; 


* Hamont, op. cit., 11/328, “. . . il semblait gu'aucune affaire importante 
ne pouvait ötre examinde sans la prösence du Göndral Ethem-Bey.” 

* Hamont, op. cit., 11/332. ji 

3 Hamont, op. cit., 11 /328—334. e 

4 Hamont, op. cit., 11/329. “Les &tudiants soumis â une discipline sövöre, 
m'allaient pas remplir les avenues du ministöre, et denoncer leurs chefs: onles 
eüt renvoy&s en les punissant. i 

sibid.,11/329. “ Le dölegu& du ministre se rendait aux €coles pour s'enivrer 
chez les directeurs.” , 
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i made to the students who found themselves in straitened circum- 
“ stances, for they had to pay also for the books and the instru- 
o ments they used at school.! 

Discipline seems to have been completely undermined. 
The directors of the schools lost their authority over the junior 
employees, while the students and even the servants denounced 
their superiors to the Diwğn without recourse to an inter- 
mediary, a practice which was encouraged as by this method, 
the administration imagined that it was being kept well-informed 
of all that was going on. Ünder the /(ihâdiyah, the system was 
impeded by the intrigues of the directors, under the Madâris, 
the intrigues included, not only the directors, but the whole 
of the personnel, İrom the meanest scullion to the Wakil himselt,? 

Instruction did not improve as it might have done for the 
Diwân ofücials opposed any progress3; orders for books were 
turned down and also the suggestion that each school should 
have its own library. 

The administration itself was no model to the schools under 
its jurisdiction ; a multitude of inefficient clerks vied with one 
another in producing the greatest amount of noise; none of 
them knew exactly what his duties were; registers were in 
disorder and if any person had any business with the Diwdn, 
he was sent from department to department without achieving . 
any result. 

The principal accountants of the Diwân schools were appointed 
by the chief clerk of the administration who sold the vacancies 
to the highest bidders.£ oODeficiencies in the accounts were put 
right for a consideration and graduates İrom schools had to 
agree to pay a certain sura to the Director of Personnel before 
they could be posted with a grade, while the Director, in turn, 
shared the procegds with the Wakil5 The latter cared little 
for the welfare of the schools; instructions issued one day 
were in complete contradiction to those of the previous day.5 

© The men who did not conform to this system were subjected 

4Ibid., 11 (329-330. 

- Hamont, op. cit., İl/330-1. “ Du matin au soir, les corridors du ministöre 
&taient pleins du gens appartenant aux &öcoles. Les domestigues adressaient 
directement au ministre İcurs röclamations. Tls rapportaient dans les bureanx 
ce gui se İaisait dans les etablissemenits cü ils servalent.” 

#Ibid.,li/ 331, “ Les fonctionnaires gui dirigeaient le ministöre s'opposaient 

âUX  progrös, ils men voulaient pas, afin d'ötre seuls en Egypte, des hommes in- 
Me mal op. cit., 11/332. 
sIbid., 11 /332. 


*İ1oc. "cit. 
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to all sorts of tyrannies!; the satisfactory performance of 
one's duties dil not necessarily &nsure immunity from bad 
treatment, generally the contrary Was the case.? It was bad 
policy for a conscientious Nâzir of a school to punish a clerk, 
for example; the latter would take his revenge by reporting 
to the Diwân distorted facts about the school accounts which 
would be followed by an investigation and almost certain 
dismissal, to make room for a favourite of one ol the senior 
officials in the Diwdn. 

The materials and supplies of a school were under the respon- 
sibility of the school storekeeper who kept the keys, but any 
deterioration or loss was recovered from the salary of the 
unfortunate director.3 

The Diwân al-Madâris had not the dignity of the other ; 
administrations; it was probabiy through the bad reputationi” 
of Mukhtâr and the personal habits of its members * that the 
Diwân al-Madâris was not respected by the rest of the Diwdns, 
and also on account of its employing many of the men who had 
been educated abroad who were İooked upon with suspicion and 
dislike by the older school. The Sehools Administration had 
such a bad name that it became the saying for any piece cf wörk 
done badiy that it was done comme â Uinsirucilon publigue.5 

if such was the atmosphere of the Diwân al-Madâris, what 
can be expected of the students? The Heyptian student, 
while young, has a great facility for learning, especialliy by 
memory. During this period, he spent his early yearsina 

“mahbab learning the Kor'ân by heart, or at least, a part ofit, 
which was of little value as a preparation for the Preparatory 
and Special schools. The subjects that had to be studied 
were different İrom anything that had ever been attempted 
before. There is no evidence that the teaching methods of the 
shaikh-teacher were ever considered applicable to the new 
learning, nor does it appear that the teaching methods of the 
new school were taken seriously. (The outcome of this was that 
the students still kept to their old method of learning by memory. 
(46/2); they looked upon their school leaming purely from the 
vocational point of view, i.e., subseguent employment in the 

. government services. Önce a post was secured, the student 

not only forgot everything he had leart so superficialiy but 
never turned a thought towards study, he disposed of his school 

iIbid., 11/333. *Loc. cit. »Ibid., 11 /334. 

4ibid., İl /232-3. : - Sloc. cit. 
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books and gave himself up to the pleasures of life.! The military 
discipline that the student had been subjected to during his school- 
days counted for nothing once he left school for he simply reverted 
to his national habits. 

İn order to counteract the evil effects of the intellectual 
inactivity to which the students reverted, a resolution was 
made, probably suggested to Muhammad “Ali by some European, 
to the effect that the graduates to whom employment had been 
given, should present themselves periodically in order to be re- 
examined in their school subjects, their promotions depending 
upon the results of these examinations. It was hoped that 
this system would maintain some intellectual standard but, 
as can be imagined, the employees to be examined revised their 
books a fortnight before the date of the examination which, 
once over, was soon İorgotten.? The problem was more deep- 
rooted than the mere maintenance of an intellectual standard. 
The system employed by Muhammad “Ali aimed at a complete 
change in the life of the people, but the methods employed 
were destructive of the old habits without giving them any 
new ones. İf it was expected that the products of Muhammad 
“Alis schools were to take up new intellectual pursuits compatible 
with his western institutions, then it was only natural that 
disappointment should follow. The books printed and circu- 
lated by the Bülâk Press were unsuitable for general reading ; 
the education given in the schools was superficial; the haste 
employed throughout did not give the students a chance to let 
it take root. The result was that out of school, it was found 
useless, and those who happened to be intellectually inclined 
could only fall back on the old literary habits of the people 
which have been discussed in the first part of this work; few 
knew European languages well enough to enjoy their literature. 
The element of compulsion used by Muhammad “Ali could hardiy 
have produced spontaneity in the pursuit of culture. 

Already by 1840, several of the professional schools had been 
in existence sometime; did the native population make use 
of the services of Egyptian doctors and veterinary surgeons of 
their own free will? The barber and shoeing-smith were still 
preferred. 3 

Do we ever hear of an Egyptian doctor openihg up a private 
practice during these early years? The Egyptian had leart 
to depend upon the firm hand of Muhammad “Ali to send him . 


* Hameont, op. cit., 11/335. * Hamont, op. cit., 11/335-6. #1bid., 11/336. 
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to school, to feed him, to clothe him and to find work for him / 
in his professional capacity. Without government employ- £? 
ment, he would have found nothing. Even in the government 
service, the Eeyptian doctors, veterinary surgeons, engineers 
ând others, were driven away by the colonels of regiments, 
managers of establishments, governors of provinces on their 
own authority, because of their incapacity and public aversion 

to them.1 When they were sent back to their schools, they could 
only set a very discouraging example to the students who had 
not yet gualified.? 

This, then, was the state of the men who had been obliged 
to study in Muhammad 'Ali's schools and who were expected 
to form the backbone of the newly created western institutions 
when hostilities ceased in 1841. The financial embarrassmenis 
of Muhammad “Ali may have accounted for the niggardiy treat- 
ment of the schools at this period; since the campaign in Syria 
must have used up a great deal of his resources. 

The reduction of the army to the small figure of 18,000 men 
immediately reacted on Muhammad “Ali and his entourage. 
The new policy he adopted points most emphaticaliy to the 
fact that he had considered only his military and naval reguire- 
ments. French writers have nearly always given the Diwân 
al-Madâris the name of Müimistöre de Uinsiruction publigue; 
this is not the translation of the Turkish or Arabic title which 
means simply 74e Cowncil of #he Schools; no reference is made 
to anything publigwe for there was no such thing as public 
insirucion during the Muhammad “Ali period; the public 
schools that had existed in the eighteenth century had been 
ruined by the new policy. 

Poujoulat states the case guite clearly when he writes that 
“ Mâöhemel-Ali a Öabli autour de hü un enseignemeni public, 
pouguoi ? pour avoir des ojficiers, des adminisiraleurs, des 
mtdecins, et non point pour Gelairer les populatıons feyptiennes 
et metire les bienfaits de V öducation â la place d'une ignorance 
ftconde en misöre. On pe diregwinya rien de moins public 
en Fgypte gue cetle instruction gu'on appelle insiruction publigue.” 8 

Tradition has handed it down that “Abbâs I was responsible 
for closing down the schools created by Muhammad “Ali and 
that he closed them during his reign, i.e., during the period 


" Hamont, op. cit., 11/337. *Loc. cit. 
s Op. cit., Il/s11; v. also Olin, op. cit., Tl/3ız, and Millard, 4 Journal of 
Travels in Egypi, etc., Rochester, 1843, p. 94. 
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1849-1854. The following facts will show that very few schools 
were open when “Abbâs took over the reins of government and 
what few did exist were not worth keeping on. 

Schoelcher, who was in Egypt in 1844,! tells us that “Jes 
öcoles m'dlateni pour Möhömet-Ali guc des insirumenis de guerre ; 
il y renonce awjourd'hui gue son röle d'agresseur est fini, et gw'il 
a dü perdre Vesbdrance de congudrir le tröne du Sultan. Il wa 
plus besoin d'armde, il ne veni plus d dcole.? 

But let us trace events İrom the end of the war in the year 
1841 to the time of Schoelcher's writing. 

With the signature of the peace treaty, it became obvious 
that a period of economic retrenchment had to follow. In the 
year 1841 (the exact month cannot be given, but it must have 
been between the months of July and October), Ibrâhim, “Abbâs 

and Sharif Pashas met in the Citadel and worked out together 

a new scheme for the schools and presented it to Muhammad . 
“Ali for signature 3; they gave him to understand that it was 
a plan for the introduction of some economy. According to 
Hamont, this plan abolished the Primary, Preparatory and 
Special Schools 4; he mentions in particular the closing of the 
Schools of Agriculture and Music and that tbe number of 
teachers and students was diminished in the schools that were 
still kept on and that Europeans were dismissed and their posts 
given to Egyptians and Türks.ö 

Ibrâhim Pasha was the author of this plan of reorganisation,* 
in other words, the leader of the reactionary policy, or was he 
simpiy urging his father to adopt a more reasonable policy 
compatible with the new reguirements ? 

Ii, indeed, Ibrâhim Pasha was leading the reactionaries, 
he did not do so without rousing the feelings of both Sulaimân 
Pasha and Adham Bey who represented the most progressive 
elements in the country.” Sulaimân was a Frenchman and 
Adham a Turk, each of whom had made his career and a name 
through Muhammad “Ali's expansionist policy. It was only 
natural that men of such calibre were not going to accept 


*Carr&, op. cit., 1 /290. 

i Schoeleher, JE Beybi en 1845, Paris, 1846, p. 63; see e Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 27th yr., Tome 11, Paris, 1857, art. by Merruau, p. 3 

* İlamont, op.cit., Tİ J514, and Revue de? Örieni, Vol. L Bar 1843, pp. 29-38, 
art. by Hamont. 

« Hamont, op. cit., Iİ /514. 

5 İbid., II /514-5. 

“ibid., II /515. 

Tv. supra, p. 185 seg., and Hamont, ibid., Il /s15. 
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Ibrâhim's plans without some demur, especially in view of the 
fact that personal feelings had entered into it as both Ibrâhim 
and Sharif disliked Sulaimân.! 

There was another important aspect to be considered regarding 
the sudden closing of the schools. Muhammad “Ali had always 


had in mind that the fact that he was posing as the enlightenediZ 


leader taking up the cause of education in his domains would 
have a favourable reaction in Europe. French propaganda work 
had done much to further this point oi view. Adham Bey 
had an interview with Muhammad 'Ali and insisted on this 
aspect of the situation, hoping to get Muhammad 'Ali to change 
his mind; he was told to confer with Sulaimân Pasha and that 
they were to endeavour to introdüce some modifications into 
Ibrâhim's plans.? Their position was very delicate for İbrâhim 
was their superior and a man of very firm resolution. Both 
Sulaimân and Adham wanted to modify the plans and to maintain 
Muhammad “Alis school, but up to January, 1842, they seem 
to have had very little success for Ibrâhim Pasha soon hada 
very large following in favour of the plan and in opposition to 
Sulajmân and Adham.? 

Such is Hamont's account; it is worth while İade inE 
the seguence of events to find out to what extent Muhammad 
“Ali did agree to Ibrâhim Pasha's plan, especially in view of the 
fact that Hamont's account of Muhammad “Ali and Egypt has 
not yet been given the place it deserves. 

Hamont states that up to January, 1842, nothing had been 
done to modify Ibrâhim's plan; he also stated that Ibrâhim, 
“Abbâs and Sharif met some time after the signing of the trcaty 
and drew up their plan of reorganisation. İn turning to the 
unpublished papers of Hekekyân, * we read for the 16th Ramadân, 
1257 (ist November, 1841), “ Yesterday, I assisted in grand 
council composed of Soleyman Pasha, Adham Bey, Kiany Bey, 
Ahmad Bey, Bruneau, Clot Bey, Lambert, Linant, Figari and 
the Directors of the Schools, Varin being also present. The orders 
of the Pasha were that the schools should be organised so as to 
economize 50 per cent, of their former annual expenses. H. H. 
had not approved of the hasty and barbarous measures of 
Shereef Pasha and his Diwan. Artyn Bey who was present 
on the part of the Pasha could not then inform us of the number 


ıCattavi, op. cit., II, Pt. 1, p. 460. 

» Hamont, op. cit., II (515. 

*Ibid., p. 516. 

« Vol. bi period 1841-44, folios 5-6. 
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of troops the Government would wish to fill up the deficiencies 
with better instructed officers so that we were deprived of a 
foundation to build on, Wasil proposed certain reductionş 
in the Cavalry School.” He further refers to the dismissal of 
Europeans in a general way without giving any names. 

This entry by Hekekyân, who was a member of the Council, 
and apparentiy in sympathy with Sulaimân and Adham, con- 
firms Hamont's statement that the proposal for the abolition 
of the schools did not emanate from Muhammad 'Ali and that 
Sharif Pasha was implicated in this new move.1 

Sharif Pasha was Nâzir of the Finance Department at the time 
and is reputed to have been a good business man; Ibrâhim's 
capacity for looking after his own private finances is well known 
as also is the case with “Abbâs. The consideration that the 
three Pashas had in mind may have been purely financial ; 
they probably wished to make the maximum economies and 
now that the army had been disbanded, they probabiy felt 
justified in abolishing the schools, and in keeping up establish- 
menis that would just produce suffcient offücers for the new 
standing army. Hekekyân's statement shows plainiy that the 


a) needs of the army were to decide how many students were 


reguired in the schools. 

We have so far only used Hamont and Hekekyân but official 
soürces prove that Ibrâhim's will to close the schools was obeyed. 
The Council meeting attended by Hekekyân took place in 
Novenıber, 1841; at #his meeting, it was decided to reduce the 
budget of the schools by fifty per cent. This decision could 
have affected only some dozen schools as already most ot the 
schools had been closed. The Primary Schools appear to have 
been the first to suffer; sixteen of the primary schools had been 
closed or transferred before the signing of the treaty; the 
following is a complete list with dates :-— 


Last 
School appoinimeni o Closed Transferred 

of Nâzir 

I. Banhâ Dec. 1838 o Jan. 1838 

2. Bani Mazâr Sept. 1837 oSept. 1837 

3. Bani Suef Jan. 1840 Oo Jan. 1840 

4. Damanhür May 1837 ar-Rahmâniyah. 

5. Fâraskür Dec. 1839 oo Jan. 1840 

6. al-Faiyüm Mar. 1838 Oo April 1838 


I * Sharif had been Governor of Syria. He wasa nephew of Muhammad “Ali; 


| Guğmard gives a short account of him, 7. op. cit., pp. 262-3, note 66, 
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Last 
School appoinimeni o Closed Transferred 
of Nâzir 

7. Farshüt Feb. 1839 (Mar. 1839 

8. al-Fashn Nov. 1838 al-Minyâ 

9. Hulwân Nov. 1840 (Nov. 1840 
10. İkhmim Oct. 1839 Oo Nov. 1839 
11. Mahallah Dimnah Aug. 1837 al-Manşürah 
12. Manüf Oct. 1837 Ashmün Garis 
13. al-Manzalah Mar. 1837 Fâraskür 
14. Şahrgit Oct. 1837 Mit Ghamr 
15. Şanbü April 1839 Manfalüt 
16. Shirbin Mar. 1837 Mar. 1837 ! 


The following Primary Schools were closed during October, 
1841, i.e,, in the month before the Council meeting attended 
by Hekekyân :— 


17. Abü Tig, 30. Kufür Nigm, 
18. Ashmün Garis, 31. al-Mahallah al-Kubrâ, 
19. Asyüt, 32. al-Manşürah, 
20. al- Aziziyah, 33. Mit-Ghamr, 

21. Bilbaiş, 34. al-Minyâ, 

22. Büsh, 35. Mit al-'Izz, 

23. Füh, 36. Nabaröh, 

24. al-Ga'fariyah, 37. as-Sâhil, 

23. Girgâ, 38. Sâkiyab Müsâ, 
26. Isnâ, il 39. Shibin al-Kaâum, 
27. Kalyüb, 40. Söhâg, 

28. Kâmülah, * 41. Tahta, 
. 29. Kenâ, 42. as-Zakâzik, 

43. Ziftâ.? 


These twenty-seven schools were without Nâzirs from Septem- 
ber,1841. The following schools were closed in November, 1841 :— 


44 İbyâr, 45 Manfalüt, 46 an-Nagailah, 47 Shubrâkhit, 48 Tantâ.? 


The above lists show that only #/ree Primary Schools were 
kept open after November, 1841, that of ar-Rahmâniyah, which 
was closed in October, 1844, of as-Sayyidah Zainab (Cairo), 
which was closed in August, 1850,4 and of al-Gizah, which was 
transferred to Abü Za'bal in September, 1844, and then closed 
in November, 1849.5 

The position of the Preparatory and Special Schools was 


1 Sâmi, at-Ta'lim, app. TII, pp. 34—44. 2Loc. cit. : 
3Loc. cit. i sv. infra, p. 292. 
sv.infrap.292. 'The orderirom Muhamıhad “Ali closing these Primary Schools 

and other Schools in Cairo is dated z4th Sha'bân, 1257 (ııth October, 1841); 


see Register No. 2072, page 1, 'Abdin Archives. 
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also considerabiy afliected by this change of policy; the Cairo 
Preparatory School was closed in January, 1842 1; the School 
of Agriculture at Shubrâ is reported to have been closed as 
early as May,? 1839, about two years before the signing of the 
treaty; according to Hamont, it would appear that it was 
closed later, about October, 184r. The Infantry School at 
Damictta was closed down in Jânuary, 1841, and transferred 
to Abü Za'bal in the following month. The Artillery School 
was closed down in April, 1847, about five years after the treaty; 
the only schools left in use after January, 1842 were as follows :— 


Primary. oar-Rahmaniyah. 
Primary. o as-Sayyidah Zainab. 
Primary. oal-Gizah. 

Special. Artillery, Turâ. 

Special. (o Infantry, Abü Za'bal. 
Special. Cavalry, al-Gizah. 
Special. Naval, Alexandria. 
Special, Languages, Cairo. 
Special. Veterinary, Shubrâ, 
Special. High School, al-Khânkâh. 
Special, Engineering, Bülâk. 
Special. Arts and Crafts, Bülâk.3 


From the official records, it would appear that Adham made 
some attempt to counteract the drastic plans of Ibrâhim Pasha 
for the following four makfabs were opened by him 14:— 


School Openel o Closed Nözirs 
Asyüt Feb. 1842 Mar. 1849 Sh. Ahmad al-Mahdi to Feb. 
1847; Muhammad Ef. al-Mah- 
dâwi until Feb., 1849. 
Büsh Feb. 1842 April 1849 Muhammad Ef. al-Faiyümi. 
Mit Ghamr. oFeb.1842 Dec. 1846 Sh. Husain al“Akkâd to Feb., 
1846; Muhammad Ef al 
Mahdâwi to Dec., 1846. 
az-Zakâzik. Dec. 1846 April 1849 Muhammad al-Mahdâwi toMar., 
(transferred from Mit Ghamr.) 1847; Ahmad Ef Hamdi to 
March, 1848. 


Hekekyân states that Adham had opened about May, 1843, 
“the first Arab school established in Cairo after the plan of the 
famous English Schools”; Adham was helped by “Abdar- 


:Sâmi,op.cit., p. 45. , :Gp.cit., p. 47. 

*In addition to the order guoted under note 2, the officiaJ Tegisters in the 
“Abdin Archives point to tke closing of eleven other schools. See Register No, 
2071, pp. 3, 8, ırand44; Register No. 2072, PP. 34,36, 39and42z; Regisler No. 
862, pp. 118 and 119; these registers belong to the period 1840 to 1842. 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. İTİ, pp. 41, 40, 37 and 38. ; 
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Rahmân Et, Rushdiin the organisation of the school.! Hekekyân 
does not state specifically the English Schools Adham copied ; 
he probably had the Lancasterian method in mind which Bartho- 
lomew tried to introduce into Egypt.? Adham's school seems 
to have been the first genuine attempt to set up an educational 
establishment by Egyptians or Turks in Egypt which was not 
connected with the army, but no information is available beyond 
Hekekyân's reference. 

At the Council meeting of ıst November, 1841, it had been 
decided to reduce school expenditure to fifty per cent.; it has 
already been stated that this policy could have affected only the 
twelve schools that had been kept on, viz., three Primary and 
nine Special, Contemporary writers wbo visited. Egypt alter 
1842, confirm the fact that the activities of the surviving schools 
were considerabiy curtailed. 

Perron, who was now Director of the School of Medicine, 
writes on the 28th December, 1841: “Les affaires d'Eeypte 
sont toujours dans le möme Gat dünceriitude. L'dconomle est 
awjourd'hwi le grand mot gouvernemenlal et on iravaille de tonfe 
part â& öliminer les employ€s ewropdens. Par öconomle encore, 
on vieni de rödwire â un petil nombre d'individus, les ölöves des 
Ecoles ; et V Ecole de Möâdecime par exemple, gui avaii 300 öldves, 
esi fixde mainlenanl â& 130 sewlemeni. Towtes les autres oni subi 
des röduclions analogwes.” 3 Another letter written by him 
on the z2nd October, 1842, confirms that the numbers of the 
students were considerabiy reduced,* although the only school 
to be closed was the School of Music. Perron blames the 
European coalition for having obliged Muhammad “Ali to with- 
draw İrom Syria and to cease hostilities, thus putting him in 
the position of reducing his army and, conseguentiy, the number 
of men reguired for the schools #; Perron seems to have hadan 
idea of the meaning of civilisation guite as confused as that of 
his. Turkish and Feyptian friends for he maintains that this 
action on the part of the Huropean powers did great harm to 
civilisation in Egypt.” 

Schoelcher reports that the School of Languages was now 

1 Hekekyân Papers, Vol. TI, folio 227. 

3v. İmfra pp. 281-2. 

3 Artin, Letires du Dr, Pevron& M. fwles Mohl, Cairo, ıgr1, pp. 68-9. Perron 
belonged to the Saint-Simonite group; v. Carre, op. cit., 1/270. 

s* Journal asiatigue, Tuly—August, 1843, letter to Mohi, p. 18. 

#lIbid., p. 20. 

“Ibid., PP. 19-20. 

'Ibid., p. 19. 
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no more than a translation office where no students were formedi; 
he states that the School of Agriculture was closed almost as 
soon asit was opened in order to be replaced by a model farm 
out of which Muhammad “Ali hoped to make money ?; he also 
maintains that the School of Arts and Crafts was closed on the 
ground that there were already too many educated men for 
whom employment could not be found.3 According to Hekekyân 
and the ofücial records, this last mentioned school was still 
İunctioning. Under the date 8th January, 1843, Hekekyân 
gives an account of arrangement into which he and Lambert 
were endeavouring to enter regarding the transfer of suitable 
students for the “Amaliyât*; Hekekyân also gives a reference 
to a letter dated the 6th January, 1843 addressed to Briggs 
asking for seven professional men to teach, they were to bea 
“ civil engineer and surveyor, an architect and builder, a civil 
engineer and machinist, a practical machinist and draughtsman, 
a boat builder in iron and timber, a chemist, metallurgist and 
mineralogist and a mathematical instrument maker,” 5 There 
seems to have been some friction between Lambert and Hekekyân 
because the latter preferred English methods.9 “Abbâs also 
criticised Hekekyân for his “ Englishman like manner of acting 
and expressing himself.” Ü The School of Arts and Crafts 
under Hekekyân seems to have been less of a school than a 
workshop where work was undertaken for the administrations 
for on the 6th January, 1841, Hekekyân wrote a letter “com- 
plaining of being too hard pressed by all the administrations 
by orders for work at the Ameliat which was incompatible with 
its organisation as a school of instruction.”8 In March, 1843, 
reports that “no arrangement was made for the payment of 
workmen in the Ameliat.” 9 

Schoelcher reports in 1844 that the Polytechnic, the Schools 
of Medicine and Cavalry were still maintained; he found only 
150 students in the School of Cavalry although it had room 
for 350; he remarks that they were “&8s mal fenus, Jfawte 
d'iguipemeni; ils wont pas assez de chevaux; et, malgrö la 
donme conlenance gu'a lowjours faite le colonel devant nous, nous 
: Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 59; Hehekyân Papers (Gr /159) where be states that 

an examinalion was held on the 8th March, 1843. 


* Schoelcher, loc. cit. 
“lLoc. cit, 


“Ibid., ilj/ş2. "Ibid., II /193. 
s* Hekekyân, ibid., 1l/ı2. 9ibid., Ti /1o0z. 
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savons guc Von fowrnit de irâs mawvaise grâce aux indispensables 
besoins de V ötablissemeni gu'il. dirige.” 1 

At the Polytechnic, he found 125 students between the ages 
of twelve and twenty who were taught French, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, geography, architectural and linear drawing 
in order to become engineers for roads and bridges, mines and 
naval construction ; he makes the observation that the students 
were allowed five years to complete their education, while in 
Europe, a student had to spend İrom ten to twelve years before 
he could gualify. He found the students well below standard, 
that they had no primary education to begin with, and that 
ihe teachers who were nearly ail natives were Join d'dire assez 
Joris.? 

He found the School of Medicine in a comparatively better 
state than the other Special Schools ; the standard of education 
of the native teachers was higher than that of their colleagues 
at the other schools, but he criticises the policy of the withdrawal 
of Europeans on the ground that it was they alone who could 
maintain any organisation and standard of training.3 The 
number of students had been reduced from 312 to 130 after the 
signing of the treaty.s 

Gisguet, who was in Egypt carly in 1844, states that the 
Schools of Agriculture and of Arts and Crafts had disappeared 
and that the School of Languages no longer had any students 
and wexiste guöre guc de nom.5 He reports that the Egyptian 
teachers of the Polytechnic were not well-educated and taught 
subjects in which they were not gualified ; “he states that the 
School of Cavalry was not properly maintained simply because 
Muhammad “Ali had no war to wage.9 

The French Government sent M. Pellissier to Egypt at the 
beginning of 1849 to report on the state of the schools created 
by Muhammad Ali. His report consists of two letters, one 
written the 3oth April, 1849 from Cairo, and the other written 
the 3rd June, 1849 from Berlin.” ca 

The first letter contains a synopsis of the plan of organisation 
drawn up bythe Commission 0t1835-6; he adds the criticism that 

“#he Commission had copied the French system too closely 
without taking into consideration the special needs of the 


1 Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 59. *Iibid., pp. 59-60. 
#lIbid., p. 60. «lbid., p. 64. 
* Gisguet, op. cit., 11/82. sloc. cit. 


; 7 Pellissier, Rapport adressödâ M,le Minisire de VInstiruction publigue et des 
: Cultes, Paris, 1849. . j 
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country; he emphasizes the important fact that the creation 
/ of a training school for teachers had been entirely overlooked.! 

He strongiy criticises the transfer of the military schools from 
the Diwân al-Jihâdiyah to the Diwân al-Madâris and points 
out that the latter Diwân still had to depend upon the former 
for its supplies.? 

The second letter deals with several of the schools and, 
apart İrom the generalisations on the Turks and Egyptians, 
.a special feature of French writers of the nineteenth century 
when writing about Egypt, contains much that conürms the 
-accounts of Hamont, Schoelcher, Gisguet and others, 

İt begins ominously with the words, “ Une rövolution »fcente 
Jail de ce vapport Vhistoire compldte d'une des crdalions les plus 
remarguables de Mâhömed-Ali, Elle awa &8 anssi la plus 
öphimdre ; il wy a plus  dlablissemeni d'insiruclion publigue.” 8 
The author goes on to state that ten years were necessary for 
a student to pass through the three types of schools, but the 
fckleness of Muhammad “Ali and untoreseen events did not 
allow this to happen for at the end of five years (ie., in 1841), 
Ibrâhim Pasha, embittered and discouraged by his reverses in 
Syria, proposed to his father the “ desiruclilon & &tablissemenis 
ruinewx selon İwi.” The report continues to state that it was 
with great dificulty that Muhammad “Ali was persuaded to 
allow some of the schools to be kept on; it was held that the 
reduction of the army and the decreased importance of Egypt 
in the international political arena did not justify the mainten- 
ance of establishments which were originaily destined to provide 
oficers for a large fighting service.4 , 

Pellissier suggests that it was due to European influence 
, that the school regulations contained the provision for popular 
© ağeducation: the regulations do, in fact, contain a vague state- 
© ment to this effect,5 but such education was never contemplated. 

He goes on to state that the number of Primary Schools was 

reduced to five 8 and the number of students in these schools 

was 1,000. He maintains that only one Preparatory School 
continued to be kept up, viz., that of Cairo, but the offcial: 
records give the date of the abolition of this school as January, 


. 


*Ibid. p.4. 

*ibid,p.5. 

“Ibid., p, 6. 

*Loc. cit. 

» Röglemenis,p.5,art2. - 

< Pellissier, op. cit., p.6; in 1849, there were only four, Abü Za'bal, Asyüt, 
Büsh and az-Zakâzik. 
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1842. İn the registers preserved in 'Abdin Palace, the name 
a-Tajhiziyah, i.e., Preparatory, is used freguenily and rather 
loosely for a number of schools.? Pellissier gives the number 
of students in thiş Preparatory School as 500; they were 
irained for the Special Schools, the number of students of 
which had been considerably diminished.? 

The report then deals with the various Special Schools, the 
first being the Polytechnic, situated in Bülâk and the only one 
not subject to military discipline ; it had eighty students under 
Lambert. The school had been planned to copy the Polytech- 
wigwe at Paris, but in the recent reforms, it had been reorganised 
on the lines of the Ecole cemirale des aris ei manufaciures which 
was more suitabie to the country. From 1844, tbe principal 
subjects of study were geometry, physics, mechanics and archi- 
tecture. Lambert seems to have made the most of his experi- 
ence and was using teaching methods which were inclined to 
develop the practical abilities of the students.* There wasa 
workshop in which instruments and tools were made and repaired 
in order to avoid importing them irom Europe. Pellissier 
speaks highiy of the chemical laboratory and states that it 
had done great service for the country. During the four years 
preceding Pellissier's report, the school had provided 7108 
engineers for the roads and bridges department, 62 directors 
İor various workshops, 28 science teachers, 21 mining engineers, 
18 factory directors, inspectors and others; about two dozen| 
technical works had been translated by members of the school 
and had been lithographed in the School press.5 

Lambert had also set up an observatory with fourteen of his 
students in a fort which had been built by the French; the : 
instruments that were not available locally were imported irom | 
Paris and London.* The development of the Polytechnic 


iv. supra, p. 234. The students of this school were sent to the palace of 
Alfi Bey where Rifâ'ah had his School of Languages and where they were placed 
under him; see Majdi, Hilyaf az-Zaman, MS. p. 25, and below under the School 
oİ Languages, p. 264 seg. 

?v. supra, p.233,n. 5, aând234,n.3. The official orders refer to the closingof 
several #ajhiziyah schools; this probably refers to a kind of preparatory school 
attached to each of the Special Schools where the students were coached for 
admission to the classes of the respective school. The standard they achieved 
in the general Preparatory was not up to that reguired by the Special Schools, 
Sâmi, at-Ta'lim, p. 15. ' 

* Pellissier, op. cit., p. 7. 

«Toc. cit. 

sLoc. cit. 

“İbid., pp. 7-8. See also Takwim, Iljsor, orders dated 18th Ramadâdn, 
1255 (29th November, 1839), and 2oth Shawwdl, 1255 (26th December, 18309). 
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and its annexes during the post-war period seems to have been 
on very practical lines for the benefit of industrial and economic 
independence, Lambert was director until April, 1849, and 


was then succeeded by “Ali Mubârak.! Pellissier speaks more 


highly of this school than any other he visited; he gives the 
impression that the work of the students and Lambert was not 
properly appreciated.? 

The report on the School of Languages, however, is not so 
satistactory. oPellissier seems to have called on the school at 


“rather an inopportune moment, for apparently Muhammad “Ali 
- had suspended the classes and only the Translation Office was 


© functioning with twenty of the best students who were trans- 


lating French works into Turkish and Arabic.3 Pellissier com- 
pares the well-administered Polytechnic under a Furopean to 
the School of Languages “ dirigöe par un Arabe,” and states 
that “al est 1mpossıble de n'ölre pas frappâ d'une difförence fatleuse 
pour Uamour-propre europden. Bien gue la discipline de V €cole 
soti loule mililaire, on y regrelle la propr&ââ, Vordre, la vepularit€ ; 
conditions exlörleres gui soni indispensables â& la prospidriö Sun 
grand ölablissemeni.”'4 

The Cavalry School is not dealt with very fully in the report ; 
Pellissier states that its results had been good because it had 
had a special attraction to the Turks in that it appealed to 
their military tastes.5 The Infantry School at Abü Za'bal 
was in a state of complete disorganisation.$ The School of 
Artillery appears to have been reorganised by Captain Princeteau, 
with the help of M. Hippolyte; Pellissier gives a good account 


of the plan of studies and of the cleanliness of the rooms and. 


dormitories. This school had been closed in April, 1847, but 
re-opened in 1848 under Princeteau who had arrived on mission 
İrom France.” 

The School of Medicine receives some praise in the report; 
he appreciates the difüculties that had to be faced in establishing 
the modern medical school in Egypt, the ignorance of the students, 
their prejudices, the absence of a suitable technical language and 
the necessity of a completely new organisation8; Pellissier 


Sâmi, ai-Ta'lim, e UL p. 47. 
* Pellissier, op. cit., p. 8. 


«Loc. cit. This School is dealt with in detail below ; V. Pp. 264 seg. 


“Ibid., p. 09. 
7 Guğmard, op. cit., pp. 29 and 423. 
s Pellissier, op. cit., p. 9. 
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guotes Professor Lallemand of Montpellier who spoke highiy 
of the school! | 
İhbe report does not deal with each individual school very 
penetratingiy ; its author appears to be rather partial towards 
his own compatriots. Summing up, he states that the Schools 
were satisfactorily run büt, whenever an educated officer, a 
capable engineer or a reliable doctor was wanted in Egypt, he 
had to be sought from Europe. He maintains that the Egyptians 
were not up to their task and that their bearing and conduct 
brought upon them the ill-will of others and made their country- 


men have their doubts about the benefits of the professions İL 


represented.? Pellissler puts their failure down to two min 
large place in the curriculum of the schools, and, secondiy, because 
the students, /allâhin for the most part, were not allowed 
i promotion beyond a junior rank and that their constant contact 


- with the uneducated elements soon made them forget the know- 


ledge they had acguired superficially. These two reasons, t 


.one linguistic and the other social, are egually important; 


the linguistic problem, only touched upon by Pellissier, who 
, does not even consider the position of Arabic and who seems 
to think that French should have been adopted as the medium 
“of instruction, will be dealt withina subseguent chapter. o 

The report gives some account of the treatment meted out to 
the students of the Polytechnic on their being posted under senior 
engineers in the service; the latter, instead of lending them 
their support and advice often had them disgraced by taking 
advantage of their inexperience in order that they should not 
be considered capable of replacing them; the mistakes of these 
graduates often brought upon tbem severe punishment and the 
reputation of the school to which they belonged was affected 
thereby.? 

Regarding the School of Medicine, Pellissier lays stress on two 
points; the Egyptian's distrust of and repugnance to European 
medicine and his solid belief in his own empiricism, which did 
not encourage medical studies, and the mistake of giving pro- 
fessorial chairs to natives before they were yet gualifed and 
experienced for such responsibility. Those Egyptians who were 
given recognition as doctors of medicine were not yet in a position 
to understand the dignity of their profession and were often 
obliged to compromise themselves through necessity owing to their 


iloc.cit. 9lbid., p. 10. *Loc. cit. 
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small emoluments; at the end of Muhammad 'Ali's reign, an 
Egyptian Medical Service had still to be created.! 

Pellissier goes on to generalise about the character of the 
Egyptian, maintaining that this had a great deal to do with the 
failure of the educational system ; he is thinking in terms of the 
European and indicates, among other things, that there were 
many obstacles resulting İrom the despotic government of 
Muhammad 'Ali,? a statement which needs further gualification 
as, without the despotic government of Muhammad “Ali, there 
would not have been any educationâl system other than the old 
one of the mosgue. He gives a sorry description of certain social 


practices of the Egyptian which suggest that he was not yet 


ready to accept these exotic creations of Muhammad 'Ali$; 


“ Pellissier is of the opinion that improvements could have been 
made to the old kwiâb and mosgue system; he thinks that the 
 memorizing of the Kor'ân atan early age only had the effect of 
i dulling the intellect of the Egyptian student! ; he deplores the 


absence of the feeling of nationality and approves of thecreation 
of an Egyptian Army in order to arouse patriotic ideals5 but 


“forgets that it was ofücered by non-Fgyptians whose language 
“was not even that of the Fgyptian. In common with his cori- 
. temporaries, he does not realise that the world in which 


Muhammad “Ali lived consisted of two camps, the Frankish or 


' European and a non-national Moslem one. 


When “Abbâs I became regent in November, 1848, the following 
schools were still in use: 


As-Sayyidah Zainak. Primary. 


i 

i o Asyüt, Primary.. 

! Büsh, Primary. 

i oZalkâzik, Primary. 

| GAbü Za'bal, Primary. 

i Abü Za'bal, Infantry. 
al-Gizah, Cavaljry. 

; Turâ, Artillery. 

i o Alexandria, Naval. 


*The School of Maternity appears to have been reorganised in 1838 under 
Mile. Leweillon ; v. Sharaf, op. cit., p. 17, in the years 1846 and 1847, Dr. Franco, 
Professor of Medicine at Montpellier, is reported to have conducted the examina- 
tions in the School of Medicine ; in 1848, they were conducted by Dr. Willemain, 
who had been sent out to Egypt by the Hrench Government in an advisory 
capacity, v. Sharaf, ibid., p. 18, Professor Lallemand, who had been sent out in 
1848-9 to report on the School of Medicine, spoke of it in high terms. İle found 
117 students in tbe medical section and 25 in the pharmaceutical section, v. 
Sharaf, ibid., p. 18. 

2Ibid.,p. 12. 3İbid., p. 13. 

41bid., pp. 13-14. sIbid., p. 14. 
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Cairo, Languages. 
Shubrâ, ğ Veterinary. 
al-Khânkâh, High School. 
Bülâk, Engineering. 
Bülâk, Arts and Crafts. 
pu İM ediz? z 


Anything like accurate figures for the numbers of students in 
these schools are not available beyond what we have seen in the 
various accounts given by contemporary writers which prove, 
of course, that the prosperity of Muhammad “Ali's educational 
establishments in 1849 was nothing compared to the earlier 
periods. “Abbâs did not succeed to the rule of the country until 
August, 1849; the fate of these remaining establishments will 
be dealt with in the chapters on this ruler and his successor, Sa'id 
Pasha. 


Education Missions to Ewrope, 1844-1849 


In 1844, Muhammad “Ali sent to Paris another large mission 
of students chosen by Sulaimân Pasha, included in which were 
two of Muhammad “Ali's own sons, EKlusain Bey and Halim Bey, 
and two of his grandsons, Ahmad Bey and Ismâ'il Bey. For 
this reason, this particular mission was called the Bi'ihai al-Amjâl, 
the “ Mission of the Sons (of Muhammad “Ali).” 


The mission, which consisted of the sons of high officials and 


the pick of the schools, was under the mudirship ot Estefân 
Bey and the second in charge was Khalil Ef. Jarakyân, both 
Armenians; the first had been a student of the 1826 mission, 
and it appears that the second had been a member of an earlier 
mission, probably sent about the same time as “Uthmân Nür- 
addin.? The mudir received PT. 5,560 a month, the assistant 
mudir's salary was probabiy about PT.2,700.3 The Imâm of 
the mission was Shaikh Naşr Abü'l-Wafw al-Hürini, whose 
salary was PT. 483-12 fiddah ol which he received half, the other 
half being paid to his son, Muhammad Naşr. 

The students were housed together in a special building which 
was given the name of the Egyptian Military School and the chief 
object of sending this group of students was to teach them 


military subjects. The mission was placed under the supreme | 


li 


directorsbip of the French Minister of War and all the teachers 


were Frenchmen. In order to ensure full control over the i 


* Tüsün, op. cit., p. 172 seg.; Mubârak, op.cit., 1/88, IX /4oand XIlj/ro. 
3 Tüsün, ibid., p. 174. *Ibid., p. 174. 
« Tüsün, ibid., p. 175. s Loc. cit. 
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students, a special code of regulations was drawn up and brought 
into use on the 2oth October, 1844.! The code consisted of 
twenty-five articles : 


articles 1-3 dealt with the method of saluting teachers, roll call, 
.and punishment of absentees from parade ; 
article 4, stated that no book or drawing was to be brought into the 
school without special permission ; 
article 5, forbade ali games of chance; 
article 6, forbade any student to enter into any division to which 
he did not belong; 
article 7, stipulated that every student was to wear his special uniform; 
article 8, lald down that no servants were to be employed for any 
function outside the school except with special permission ; 
article g, stipulated that all parcels and packets brought to the school 
fot any student must be inspected by the porter; 
article 10, forbade the introduction of any chemical, nourishment or 
alcoholic drink into the school; 
article II, ruled that students were allowed out from 1o a.m. on 
Sundays and 3 p.m. on Thursdays, but they must return by 
1o p.m.; on their return they must sign a register stating the 
time of their return; no student was to be allowed out at any 
other time except with permission ; 
article 12, ruled that no student could introduce a stranger into the 
school ; 
article 13, forbade the students from hiring rooms outside the school 
under any pfetext; 
article 14, laid down that students were to be punished according 
to the oflence, either by refusal of permission to belet out, by 
confinement or by paying a fine; i 
article 15, dealt with the hours of study on Sundays and Thursdays ; 
article 16, stipulated that students" reguests were to be brought 
before the director through the sergeanis ; 
article 17, ruled that silence was to be kept in the class rooms and 
that the rooms were to be chosen by casting lots; 
article 18, forbade any student to change his private room or class 
room without permission ; - i 
article 10, forbade any student to play or to make any noise during 
class hours and ruled that all efforts were to be spent at study; 
articles 20 and 21, forbade any student to leave his class during lessons 
in order to go to hisroom or to walk in the yards or garden ; 
article 22, ruled that all documents dealing with school formalities 
were to be signed by the student first, then by the teacher ; 
article 23, forbade any student to spoil anything that was distributed to 
him or to use it for any purpose but for that which it was designed; 
article 24, ruled that studenis were to be held responsible for all 
furniture, books and instruments in their charge and in their 
rooms: all repairs and renewals must be made at their cost; 
article 25, ruled that any Frenchman employed in the school guilty 
of misconduct could be dismissed by the director. 


1lbid., p. 176. 
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The first French Minister of War in command of the Egyptian 
Military School appears to have been M. Poinçot who, with the 
help of Estefân Bey and M. Jomard, drew up the above code, 
arranged the students” time-tables and attended to other adminis- 
İrative matters. The students were divided into two classes 
according to their capacity; four students of the first class 
were made sergeants; they were “Uthmân Ef. Şabri, Hanafi Hind; 
Shahâtah Ef. “İsâ, Muhammad Bey Sharifl; the sergeants had 
the same control over the other students as army non-com- 
missioned officers. On the ıjth October, 1844, Poinçot delivered 
a speech to the students, welcoming them to France and encourag- 
ing them in their studies. 

The day's time-table was at first arranged as follows :— 


5.30 a.m. Gi 4 röveille. 
6a.m.toyam. — roll call and study. 
zam.todam... EE breakfast. 
Bam.toloa.m. French and calligraphy. 
10.15 a.m.torl.iğza. m. lunch and recreation. 
11.30a.m. to 1.15 p.m. maths, geography and history. 
2zp.m.to3p.m. a drawing. 
3Iı5p.m.toşpm. e study. 

5p.m.t06.45 p.m. 5 dinner and recreation. 
6.45 p.m.t07.45p.m. .. military exercises. 

8 p.m. to 9.15 2 m. İN study and fencing. 
1op.m. .. e lights out. 


The subjects were taught by the following instructors : 


Ni : . Latelliler, Oo French. 
> Dibiet, calligraphy. 
Ganot, maths. 
Baskans, Oo geography and history. 
Lapie, drawing. 
Gerard, 
Biessy, | in charge of study. 
Billau, 


Lemercier, storekeeper. 


There appears to have been some distinction made in the 
treatment and discipline of the sons and grandsons of Muhammad 
“Ali and the relations of the high officials during the first month 
or so after their arrival in Paris, but, in due course, the dis- 
tinctions were removed and they had to fall in with the general 
discipline.? 

*İbid., p. 179. 


“Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 187-8. The time tables given above and below have . 
been taken from Tüsün' s work on the Missions. 
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The subjects of study were then arranged on a somewhat 
different basis in order to bring them nearer the original plan 
of specialisation in military science : 


calligraphy (afterwards dropped by some of the students and military 
science given instead), 

French, geography, history, maths, drawing, topography, military 
science, İortification, gunnery, military €xercCİses, 


and the following officers were appointed to the school for the 


purpose of instructions : 


Capt. Conus appointed, Ist Dec., 1844, as School Offcer, 


Capt. Rivery appointed th Jan., 


instructor, 


1845, gunnery and fortification 


Col. Gloux appointed zoth Jan., 1845, günnery and fortiication in- 


structor, 


Capt. Leveret appointed zoth Jan., 1845, military science. 


CA School Committee was formed with M. Poinçot as President, 
ii Estefân, Gloux, Rivery, Lapie and Conus as members.! 
The time-table for summer was arranged as follows: 


Mon., Tues. and Th. 
Wed., Fri. and Sat. 
Wed., Fri. and Sat. 


Tues., Wed. and Sat. 


Mon. and Fri. 
Mon. and Fri. 


Mon., Wed.andPFri. 


Tues. and Sat. 


s5.Iışa.m. 


5.Isa.m.to6.45a.m. 
60.45a.m.to7.45a.m. 
7.45a.m.tog.45a.m. 
7.45a.m.tog.4Şa.m. 
z.asa.m.tog.45a.m. 


ıoa.m.to1o.4şa.m. 
10.5o a.m. 
ıla.m.torpm. 


1IŞp.m.t03.15 p.m. 
3-15 p.m.toş.15 p.m. 
3.I5p.m.toş.ışp.m. 


3.15 to5.IŞp.m. 


5.15 p.m. t0 6.45 p.m. 


7p.m.togpm. 
7p.m.togp.m. 


1Top.m. 


reveill&. 

study. 

breakfast. 

military Science. 

fortification, Ist-cl, 

study, 2nd cl. 

lunch. 

roll cal. 

maths, geography, 
history. 

French. 

drawing. 

gunnery, Ist cl. 

study, znd cl. 

dinner. 

military exercises, 

study or theoretical 
lessons. 

lights out. 


The students were allowed one month's holiday every year 
but even then they had to undertake a certain amount of work 
and had a special time-table arranged for them as follows: 


* Tüsün, pp. 190-1. 


6a.m. 
0.45 a.m. 
7.1ı5a.m.tog.ışa.m. 
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roll call, 
breakfast. 


military exercises. 
Poinçot died January, 1846. 


10.50 a.m. 
ıram.torp.m. 


ıra.m.torpm. 


rıra.m.torp.m. 
Ip.m.toş.iIşp.m. 
5-45 pm. 

5.45 p.m.to7p.m. 


7p.m.togp.m. 
1op.m. 
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.Ioa.m.1t010.50a.m. 


lunch. 

roll call. 

topography, fortifi- 
cation, Ist cl. for 
I5 days and tben 
gunnery . alterna- 
tively. ez 

drawing and study, 
2nd ci. i 

calligraphy, 3rd cl3 

no classes. 

roll call. . 

dinner and recrea- 
tion. 

study. 

lights out. 


During the holiday, the first class sometimes spent an hour 
at military exercises İrom g a.m. to 1o a.m. while the znd and 
3rd classes visited places of interest once or twice a week.” 
Muhammad “Alis relations were allowed to visit Cherbourg, 
Compiğgne and Fontainebleau and other towns during their 
first holiday3 and other summer holidays were used for visiting 
public buildings and institutions.* 

A hospital was attached to the school under Subervic and 
Boude.5 

On the ıgth December, 1844, four other students Who were 
already studying in France in a private school were attached 
to this Military School; three of them were sons of Sharif 
Pasha, the Nâzir of the Finance Department, one of them had 
been in France for two years and the other two for one year. 
Ismâ“il Bey, Ibrâhim Pasha's second son, who had not yet joined 
the school as he had been to Vienna for eye treatment, came 
to Paris in April, 1845.8 On the roth June, 1845, Halim Bey, 
another of Muhammad “Ali's sons arrived at the school with 
twenty-two other students, in the care of Khusrau Eİ. another 


- Armenian and Muhammad “Als private secretary; they were 


examined and five were attached to the second class and the 


' rest formed a third class in which were taught calligraphy, 
© French and geography.7 Several of the original students were 


* tather backward and so they were also attached to this new class ; 


they included Fattâh Bey, 'Ali Bey, Rashshâd Ef., Ismâ'il Bey, 


:A third class had been added. 
2 Tüsün, ibid., p. 199. 

4lbid., p. 215. 

*Ibid., pp. 186 and 191. 


s1Ibid., pp. 199—200. 
slbid.,p. 191. 
7Ibid., p. 197. 
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Muhammad Bey and Khalil Bey ; thelast three were weak-sighted. 
The new arrivals were all younger than the students already sent . 
to Paris. 

The number of students belonging to this mission is usualiy 
given as seveniy,! but as shown above, they did not all arrive at 
once. UÜpto June, 1845, there were only sixty-two at the school ; 
the first batch consisted of thirty-nine (including Ismâ'il Bey) 
and the second batch of twenty-three. Khusrau Bey only stayed 
in France a few months for he returned to Egypt in November, 
1845.2 

On the ırth January, 1846, the following students were pro- 
moted on account of their progress and good conduct : 


Hammâd Ef. “Abdal-'Âti, to Sergt.-Major, 


al-Amir Ahmad Bey, to Sergeant, 
“AH Ef. Mubârak, to Corporal, 
“Ali Et. Ibrâhim, to Corporal, 
Muhammad Ef. Ismâ“l, to Corporal, 
Kütük Husain Bey, to Corporal, 
Murâd Ef. Hilmi, to Corporal, 
Husain Ef. Sulaimân, to Corporal, 
Muhammad Ef, “Ârif, to Corporal, 
Ahmad Ef. Râsikh, to Corporal.3 


The school was visited by the Duc de Nemours, accompanied 
by Boyer, in May, 1845, and by Ibrâhim Pasha himself who was 
very interested in this new experiment. He arrived in Paris on 
the z2nd April, 1846, and the Princes were allowed to go and 
meet him; his visit to the school was used as an occasion for 
gathering together many eminent people at the school and a 
number of books was distributed to the best students.5 In 
August, 1846, the Egyptian mission was invited to attend the 
manosuvres of the French army.6 

In June, 1846, Muhammad “Ali gave orders that nine of the 
students should be chosen to study civil administration? and 
amongst those selected for this course were the weak-sighted 
mentioned above ; they were detached from the other classes but 
appear to have continued to receive a certain amount of military 
training.8 The course of civil administration was given by a 
special teacher.9 The school then had four classes, three military 


* Râfi'i, op. cit., II /463. * Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 197-8. 


*Ibid., pp. 200-201. #1bid., p. Igi seg. 
*Tüsün, op. cit., p. 203. *Ibid., p. 204 seg. 
iIbid., pp. 210-1. sIbid., p. 21r. 
*ibid.,p. 212. 
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and one civil; 'both Ismâ'il Bey and Halim Bey joined the 
class for civil administration.1 . 
On the 6th October, 1846, Muhammad “Ali had a letter sent 
through Artin Bey to the effect that a number of new students 
was.to be dispatched in January, 1847, and that arrangements 
were to be made for their reception at the Paris school.? He 
expected that the students in the first class would succeed in 
their final examinations and would then be attached to French 
schools in order to complete their training.3 Already Ahmad 
Bey had declared his intention of joining the Polylechnigue in 
Paris, a plan which was not only approved by Muhammad “Ali 
but suggested to him that other students might be desirous 
of doing the same thing.* A letter was sent to Paris inviting 
students to put their names down for admission to the Polyiech- 
nigue , twelve wished to follow Ahmad Bey, two from the first 
class, two İrom the second and eight İrom the third, but the 
French Minister objected to the idea and as a result of this 
opposition, only seven were allowed to go excluding Ahmad Bey.5 
Three examinations were held in the Egyptian School in 
December, 1846, one for each class. oThe number of studenis 
in the first class was sixteen; one, Muştafâ Bey Khürshid, had 
died and another, Ibrâhim Ef. fell ill and had to be returned to 
Feypt. Four fell ill and could not sit for the examination; 
they were Manşür Ef. “Atiyah, Muhammad Ef, Ismâ'ii, Hasan 
Eİ. Aflâtün and Ahmad Ef. As'ad; there remained ten only who 
could sit for the examination“ which was held as follows: (| 


Isi-gih Dec. gih-ı21h Dec. Izth-231d Dec. 
/ trigonometry chemistry Oo topography 
: descriptive geometry physics temporary fortifications 
© statistics # French gunnery 
- hydraulics history military science 
theory 
military law 


There were several additional subjects in which the students 
had to be prepared such as algebra, geometry, geography, 
military administration, strategy, military training, cavalry 
exercises, law and regimental duties.” 

z The ten candidates succeeded in the examination and were 
“ distributed in the French schools as follows: 
1Loc. cit. *Ibid., p. 216. 


s*Loc. cit. “Ibid., pp. 212-3. 
#Ibid., p. 212 seg. #Ibid., pp. 218-9. 'lbid., p. 220. 
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Ecole de Hammâd Ef. 'Abdal-'Âti, ) for training as artillery ofü- 


Metz : “Ali Ef. Ibrâhim, © cers and military en- 
“Ali Eİ. Mubârak, J ogineers. 
Ecole Hanafi Hind, ) 
&Ftat Oo Muhammad Bey Sharif, (o (for training as staff offi- 
major: Oo Sulaimân Ef. Najjâtı, cers. 
“Uthmân Bey Şabri, 
Saumur: Oo Shâfi'i Fİ. Rahmi, for training as cavalry offi- 
Ahmad Ef. as-Subki, J cers. 


Shahâtah Ef. “İsâ was recommended to stay in the Egyptian 
School for another year although he had wished to go to the 
Cavalry Sehool.1 

The nine students were attached to these schools with the 
rank of znd lieutenant. The Egyptian authorities wanted them 
all to live in the schools to which they were attached but the 
French Minister of War, while agrecing to this condition for the 
Ecole de Meiz and the Ecole &' Etat major, did not do so for Saumur ; 
he recommended that they should live in a private house outside 
the school and that they should use their own horses which were 
to be keptat the cost of the Egyptian Government. The Egyptian 
director (Estefân Bey) opposed this idea on the ground that 
Muhammed “Ali would not allow the students to take up private 
guarters ; the result of the correspondence which followed between 
the Egyptian Government and the French Minister of War is not 
known. 

The second class was examined as follows : 


ath-ih Dec. 12ih-ısih Dec. 21st-24ih Dec. 
arithmetic French gunnery 

algebra history fortifications 
elementary geometry geography military science 
trigonometry military exercises 


descriptive geometıy 


The third class and the civil administration class were 
examined together in the following way: 


'aih-ih Dec. 21si-231d Dec. 
French arithmetic 
geography elementary geometry 


The second class had consisted of twenty-four students; 
by the end of 1846, two had dropped out, Fattâh Bey and 
“Uthmân Bey, they appear to have left the school; Shâkir Ef. 
had joined the School of Agriculture and Ahmad Bey had joined 

1lbid., pp. 220-1. 
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the Polylechnigue;, six others had joined the class for civil 
administration which left fourteen who passed the examination 
and were transferred to the first class. 

There had originally been twenty-five students in the third 
section, three had joined the class for civil administration and 
seven had joined the Polytechnigue with Ahmad Bey, the remaining 
fifteen passed the examination and were attached to the second 
class.” 

These figures show the number of students who had joined 
the mission from 1844 to the end of 1846 to be sixty-fve.? As 
mentioned above,3 the number is usually given as seveniy but 
probably others have been induded who had already been 
sent to France for the study of veterinary Science, medicine 
and pharmaceutics but who were accommodated ir the school 
for the sake of convenience 4 

The following is a list of the students who went to France 
during this period :— 


1. Hammâd Ef. 'Abdal-'Âfi. 28. Ahmad Bey Najib. 

2 “Ali Ef. Ibrâhim. 29. Husain Ef. Sulaimân. 

3 “AH Ef. Mubârak. 30. Kütük 'Ali Ef. | 

4. Hanafi Ef. Hind. 31. Muhammad Ef. Şâdik. 

5. Muhammad Bey Sharit. 32. Ahmad Ef. Khairallah. 

b. Sulaimân Ef. Najjâti. 33. Yüsuf Ef. Estefan. 

7. 'Uthmân Ef. Şabri. 34. Auhân Fİ. Estefân. 

8. Shafii Ef. Ya'küb Rahmi. 33. Ahmad Ef. Râsikh. 

g. Ahmad Ef. “Ajilah as-Subki. Oo 36. Şâlih Bey. ji 
10. Shahâta Eİ. 'İsâ. 37. Şâdik Eİ. Salim Shanan. 
Ir. Manşür Ef. 'Atiyah. 38. Muhammad Bey Râshid. 
12. Hasan Ef. Aflâtün. 39. “Ali Bey Fahmi. i 
13. Muhammad Ef. Ismâil at (40. Muştafâ Bey Muştafâ Mukh- 

Tübji. tör. 
14. Muştafâ Bey Khürshid. 41. 'Uthmân Bey Nüri. 
13. Ibrâhim Ef. Jarkas. 42. IsmâilBey. . 
16, Ahmad Ef. As'ad. 43. Muhammad 'Abdal-Elalim 
17. Ahmad Bey Rif' at. Bey. 
18. Husain Bey. 44. Khalil Bey Sharif. 
1g. Murâd Ef. Hilmi. 45. “Ali Bey Sharif. 
20. Muhammad Ef. Khafaji. 46. Muhammad Ef. Rashshâd. 
21. Hasan Ef. Nür-addin. 47. Mustafâ Ef. Zuhdi. 
22. “Uthmân Bey Sharif. 48. Muhammad Ef. “Ârif. 
23. Muhammad Ef. Shâkir. 49. Husain Et. Shakib. 
24. 'Abdal-Fattâh Bey. so. Betrö Ef. 
25. Ahmad Ef. Khalil. 51. Nübâr Bt. 
26. Küğük Husain Bey. 52. Estefân Ef. Khashâdür. 
27. Wali Bey Hilmi. 53. Artin Ef. Khashâdür. 
1lbid., p. 225. 31Ibid., p. 226. 
Sy, supra, p. 248. 4Tbid., p. 226. 
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54. Büluş Ef. Lâbi. 60. Muştafâ Ef. Halim. 

53. Abâzah Ef. Râshid. 61. 'Abdar-Rahmân Bey Mahü. 
56. Muhammad Ef. 62. Khürshid Ef. Fahmi. 

57. “Ali Bey. 63. Lutfi Ef. 

58. Muhammad Ef. Hasan. 64. Muhammad Ef. Shauki. 

59. Ahmad Ef. Hilmi. 63. Khürshid Ef. Betrö. 


Mission sent to France in 1847 :— 
66. Sa'id Eİ. Naşr. 


Others who were accommodated in the Egyptian School but 
who did not belong to the Military Mission ;— 


67. Badawi Ef. Sâlim. 75. Hasan Ef. ash-Shâdhili. 
68. Ahmad Ef. Nadâ. 70. 'Abdal-'Aziz al-Hirâwi Ef. 
©g. 'Abdallah Ef. as-Sayyid. 77. Mahmüd Ef. Yünus. 
70. İbrâhim Ef. as-Subki. 78. Muhammad Ef. ash-Shar- 
71. 'Abdal-Hâdi Ef. Ismâtıl. kâwi. 
72. Muhammad Ef. al-Fahhâm. 79. 'Abdar-Rahmân Ef. al- 
73. Muştafâ Ef. al-Wati, Hirâwi. 
74. “Uthmân Ef. Ibrâhim. 80. Hasan Ef. Hâshim. 
Mission sent to Austria in 1845 :— 
81. Husain Eİ. “Auf. 82. Ibrâhim Ef. ad-Dasüki, 
Mission sent to France to study Law in 1847 :— 
83, 
B4. 
85. f names unknown. 
86. 
87. i 
Mission sent to England to study Mechanics in 1847 :— 
88. Hasan Ef. Dbü'l-Fikâr. 100. 'Ali EH. Sâlih. 
89. Ismâ'il Ef. Arnabüt. 1or. “Abdallah Ef. Birün. 
go. Ahmad Ef. al-Mahdi. 102. İbrâhim Ef. Sâmi. 
91. 'Uthmân Ef. 'Urü. 103. Ahmad Ef. Tal'at. 
92. 'Ali Eİ. Şadik. 104. “İsâ Ef. Shâhin. 
93. Khattâb Ef. 'Abdal-Mughifh. Oo 105. Sulaimân Ef. Sulaimân. 
94. İsmâ'il Ef. Büshnâk. 106. "Umar Ef. “Alı. 
95. 'Uthmân Ef. Yüsuf. 107. 'Uthmân Ef. Dakrüri. 
96. Salâmah Ef. al-Böz. 108. “Abbâs Eİ. 'Abdan-Nür. 
97. “Ali EF. Hasan al-Iskandar- 109. 'AliEf. al-Fidâwi. 
ânl. i 110. Sulaimân Ef. Taha. 
98. Jaudat Et. 'Awag. 111. Ghânim Ef. 'Abdar-Rahim. 
99. Uthmân Ef. al-Kadi. 112. Sulaimân Ef. Müsâ. 


Mission of Carpenters sent to England in 1848 :— 


113 to 133. names unknown, 
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Resume of missions sent to Europe 1809 to 1849 :— 


Period © Names known (Names unknown 

1809 to 1826 o .. 2 26 

1826 3 i 44 — 

1827 to 1836 si gi m 17 

1837 to 1843 va 2 34 

1844 to 1849 . 107 236 

246 103 —ToTAL 34g 

Biographical Notes : 


1. Born in Dair al-Junâdalah near Asyüt, ışth April, 1824; 
sent to local Aw/fâb then to Muhammad 'Ali's maktab at Abü Tig 
in 1833; transferred to Cairo Preparatory School while Mukhtâr 
was Nâzir of the Diwân al-Madâris; transferred to Engineering 
School under Lambert; chosen for mission in 1844 and made Bâsh 
Shâwish (sgt-maj.) in Paris on account of his good conduct and 
progress; he was top of the school in Paris and received three 
prizes. oJoined Ecole de Meiz in 1847 with rank of 2ndlicut.: stayed 
there two years then posted to the French Army with the rank of 
ıst Lieut. in order to get a year's service for experience. İbrâhim 
Pasha wanted him and his colleagues to stay a longer period in the 
French Army but the death of the Pasha prevented this. On his 
return to Egypt in 1849, he entered the army and was rapidiy pro- 
moted. He was engaged with other officers in several engineering 
works and worked with Mougel Bey. Knew French, German, 
English, Turkish besides his own language Alter holding many 
posts in the engineering services and in the army, he was appointed 
a Judge in 1875; died 1904. 

2. Born Fazârah near Asyüt, 1826; was chosen İrom the Artillery 
School for mission to France; second in the examination in 1846; 
sent to Ecole de Mez. Returned to Egypt, 1849. Held several 
appointments in the army and War office. Under Ismâ'il Pasha, 
he was made Nâzir of the Preparatory School; made Inspector of 
the Suez Canal in 1867, then held a post in the Public Works Dept. 
Made Minister of Education during Taufik Pasha's reign. Made 
Minister of Justice in 1882; died ırth August, 1899. 

3. “Ali Mubârak was born in Birimbâl al-Gadidah in the province 
of ad-Dakabliyah, in 1824; his father taught him how to read and 
write; entered the government maktab then Kaşr al-“Aini school 
in 1835; entered Muhandiskhânah in 1839; Paris, 1844; Teceived 
secönd prize at Parisin 1846; sent to Ecole de Meiz, 1847; returned 
Egypt, 1849; made teacher at Artillery School ; Nâzir of Muhandis- 
khânah irom 1849; Sa'id Pasha sent him to the Crimea in 1855; 
held several government posts on his return; under İsmâil Pasha, 
he was made Nizir of the Delta Barrage in 1863; in 1867, made 


Wakil of the Ministry of Education; in 1868, he was Nüzir of the 


Railways, Education and Public Works; in 1869, the 4wkâf was 


Note —These biographies are given in various Arabic works, the names 
ef which will be found in the bibliography; they are given here only briefiy 
as an indication of the positions held by the mission men. 
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also given to him; he did good work for the education of the 
Egyptians which will be discussed in the appropriate place ; in 1871, 


“he wâs made Nüâzir of the Education Department and the other 


departments were given to various officials; he appears to have 


been put in charge of them all again later; he continued to hold 
: many administrative and ministerial posts until he died in October, 
:1893. He wrote several works in Arabic the most important of 


which is his al- Khifaf ai-Tawfikiyah in twenty volumes. - 

4. Chosen irom Artillery School; sent to Ecole d'Etat major; 
entered French Army for a year; returned to Egypt, 1849; em- 
ployed in the Egyptian Army on his return. 

5. Born Cairo, 1823 (or 1826); his father had been the Chief 
Judge in Cairo and was a iriend of Muhammad 'Ali; he was sent 
to the High School (Ecole des Princes) at al-Khânkâh and to Paris 
in 1844; he was fifth in the examination in 1846; sent to Ecole 
d'Etat major; returned to Egypt in 1849; held high posts in the 
Army and married a daughter of Sulaimân Pasha; he is the grand- 
father of Oucen Nâzili; in 1858, he was made Nâzir of Foreign 
Affairs; he was made President of the Legislative Council in 
Ismâ'jl Pasha's reign and Nazir of the Education Dept. in July, 1863 ; 
in Âugust of the same year, he was made Nâzi of both the Interior 
and Foreign Afiairs; in 1866, he was made President of the Private 
Council and then the Chamber of Deputies. He was Regent while 
Ismâ'ıl Pasha was in Europe and Turkey in 1867. He held Ministerial 
posts for some time and was also Prime Minister several times. He 
died in 1887 (see especially Cromer's Modern Eeypt passim). 

6. Chosen from Cavalry school for mission to France; sent to 
Ecole &Etat major; returned to Egypt in 1849; became Director 
of the Military School at Alexandria under Said Pasha; appointed 
to an administrative post in the Military Schools in al-Abbâsiyah, 
Cairo, under Ismâ'ıl Pasha; he was arrested in connection with the 
“Arâbi rebellion and confined to his höüse for some time; he was 
aftörwards pardoned and appointed as a judge in the Mixed Courts. 

7. His father was an officer in the service of Muhammad 'Ali; 


“ he had emigrated from Turkey; 'Uthmân was apparentiy born in 


Cairo; sent to Paris in 1844, returned in October, 1849; he was 
erippled by a fall from his horse and compelled to accept civil appoint- 
menis instead of serving in the army; he was employed in the 
Finance Department at first and then was employed as a private 
tutor in French and mathematics for the sons of the ruling family ; 
under Taufik Pasha, he was made Director of a special school opened 
for the sons of the Khedive, the Princes ând members of the aristo- 
cracy; in 1886, he Was appointed as a judge in the Mixed Courts 
and in 1889, he was made President of the Mixed Court of Appeal; 
died February, 1904. 

8. Bornin the province of Bani Suef, zoth Sept., 1828; entered 
the maktab of Büsh; transferred to Abü Za'bal, then to Muhandis- 
khânah in 1840; sent to Paris in 1844; sent to Saumur where he 
stayed İor two years; he was made a Captain in the French Army 
and given the Legion d'Honowr ; returned to Egypt in July, 1848; 
“Abbâs I sent him öli &xploration in Upper Egypt and in 1852, he 
was made a cavalry instructor; Sa'id Pasha made him a surveying 
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engineer in the provinces of Bani Suef and al-Faiyüm in 1854; in 
1853, he was employed as an engineer on the Suez Canal; he was 
later employed on other engineering works connected with irrigation ; 
in 1868, he was appointed as an engineer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment; amongst other offices, he was placed in charge of the Customs 
at Damietta, later governor of İsmü'iliyah, then Wahil of the 
Governorate of Alexandria; he held other posts for a number of 
daysatatime; heretiredin April, 1888, and died in December, 1902. 
Born in Subk ad-Dahhâk in the province of al-Minüfiyah ; 
sent to the maklab of Manüf in 1833; transferred to Kaşr al-'Aini 
then to the Muhandiskhânah; sent to Paris in 1844; afterwards 
to Saumur; appointed as cavalıy ofücer on his return to Egypt; 
employed with Mahmüd al-Falaki at map-making in Lower Egypt; 
İater given a post as an engineer in the Public Works Dept.; healso 
served on other surveying projects connected with the railways and 
irrigation. 

10. Chosen from the Cavalry School and sent to Paris in 1844; 
he had intended to join Saumur, but changed his mind and appears 
to have joined the Ecole &'Etat major ; he was employed in the army 
on his return and during the military reforms undertaken by Ismâ'il 
Pasha with the help of a French Military Mission, he was put in charge 
of the Staft College at al-'Abbâsiyah. 

11. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah and sent to Parisin 1844; 
died in Paris, August, 1844. 

12. Born, 1820; had studiedin the High School at al-Khânkâh 
and was then sent to the Artillery School from where he was chosen 
and sent to Paris in 1844; fell ili while in Paris, but was cured and 
sent to the Ecole de Meiz; he was appointed as an artillery officer 
on his return to Egypt; under Sa'id Pasha, he was made Director 
of the Military Workshops and in 1869, Ismâ'ii Pasha sent him to 
England to purchase war materials; he became Wahil of the War 
Department during two ministeries ; after the 'Arâbi afiair, he 
became Nâzir of the War Office; died, 1905. 

. 3. Chosen from the Artillery School and sent to Paris in 1844; 
fell ill while in Paris; returned to Egypt about 1847 and was 
appointed as a teacher in the Artillery School, probabiy under 
Princeteau ; very little is known about him. 

- I4. His father was Khürshid Pasha who served under Muhammad 
“Ali; Muştafâ did not leave Egypt until three months after his 
colleagues; he diedin Paris as a result of an accident in April, 1845. 

13. Sent to Paris, 1844, but had to return in 1846 on account 
of bad health. 

16. Sent to Paris, 1844; entered the French Army somewhat 
later than his colleagues owing to bad health. 

17. Son of Ibrâhim Pasha; educated at the High School at 
al-Khânkâh; sent to Paris in 1844; won several prizes at the 
school but was attached to the Polyfechnigwe before the final examina- 
tions in 1846; he returned to Egypt at the beginning of the reign 
of “Abbâs İ, but owing to the bad feeling between 'Abbâs and the 
rest of the family, Ahmad played no part in public life; he was the 
heir apparent during the reign of Sa'id Pasha but was drowned 
ış4th May, 1858, at Kafr az-Zayyât; he was the father of Ibrâhim 
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- Pasha Ahmad (father of Shövikâr Hânum, the late King Fu'âd's 
first wife), Ahmad Pasha Kâmil (father of Prince Yüsuf Kâmil) and 
“Ain akHayât Hânum (wife of Sultan Husain Kâmil. 

18. Muhammad “Ali's son; studies at the High School at al 
Khânkâh; transferred to the Cavalry School from where he was 
chosen for mission to France; he died in Paris at the beginning of 
1847 and was buried in Alexandria; his mother built a sabil in his 
memory in Cairo in 1848 (in Shâri' Jâmi' '-Banât, between Kantarat 
Müski and Kantarat al-Amir Husain) and the Wakf endowed by 
Husain's mother in his name is famous for its cbarity. 

Ig. Chosen from the Artillery School for mission to Paris; 
entered the French Army for a time; returned to Egypt and re- 
mained in the Egyptian Army until he becamea 150, he then 
entered the civil service and was appointed Governor of the province 
of al-Faiyüm; he was Nâzir of the Department of Justice under 
Sharif Pasha in 1879, but only for a few days; in 1881, he was 
appointed President of the Mixed Court of Appeal; died, zznd 
August, 1885. ” 

20. Born Minyat 'Âfiyah in the province of al-Minüfiyah; 
was chosen from the Muhandiskhânah tor mission to Europe; he 
joined the French Army for a time for practical experience like most 
of his colleagues; on his return to Egypt, he was not given employ- 
ment immediately, but eventualIy he became a teacher in the military 
schools; under İsmâ'il Pasha, he had a reputation as a teacher 
of fortifications, military works and topography ; he assisted Larm&e 
Bey (Pasha) in the reorganisation of the military schools during 
the reign of İsmâil. 

21. Born 1822, in Sanhür al-Madinah in the province of al- 
Gharbiyah ; sent to the government makfab then to Kaşr al-'Aini; 
was chosen İrom the Muhandiskhânah in 1844 for mission to France ; 
he undertook extensive engineering studies while in France and 
did not return to Egypt until 1854; he was employed on the rail- 
ways in Egypt and was responsible for the lines laid to Dasük and 
aş-Şâlihiyah; under Ismâ'il Pasha, in 1873, he appears to have 
been disgraced but was re-employed in the Finance department and 
then the Public Works. 

22. Son of Sharif Pasha (v. supra, p. 232); appears to have 
been sent to Paris with his two brothers, Khalil and “Ali, before 
the opening of the Fgyptian School, they were attached to the school 
in 1844; “Uthmân was not a diligent student and was attached to 
the class for civil administration ; he wished to join the School of 
Agriculture, but when permission was refused, he escaped one Sunday 
(ist October, 1846) and probabiy went to Syria where his father 
had friends and property. | 

23. Chosen from the Cavalry School in 1844 for mission to 
France; he changed his mind about military studies while in Paris 
and took up agriculture instead; he fellill and died, 21st Mar., 1848. 

24. Sometimes referred to as Fattâh Bey; chosen from Cavalry 
School in 1844; he does not appear to have been very successful 
.either at his studies or in private life; he was nearly imprisoned. 
for debt while in France; he returned to Egypt 8th Oct., 1846. 

25. Chosen from the Cavalry ll for the 1844 mission; the 
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authorities are- somewhat confusing regarding Ahmad Khalil, both 
Sarhânk and Mubârak refer to a Ahmad Khalil, one connected. with 
the navy and the other with the engineering services. i 

26. Became known as Husain Pasha Fahmi, son of “Abdal 
Karım Bey who was a brother of Muharram Bey, the Governor of 
Alexandria ; Husain was chosen from the Cavalry School and sent 
to Paris; studied in the Civil Administration class at Paris and then 
joined the Enginsering-School there; he returned to Egypt during 
the reign of “Abbâs I, and he was still on 22 years of age; hehad 
artistic tastes and was very keen on Moslem Architecture; he drew 
üp the plans tor the Rifai Mosgue, built the school oppösite the 
Avlâd “Ânân Mosgue in Cairo and was responsible for the building 
of other government buildings; amongst other posts which he held 
was included the wakilship ot the Diwân al-Aukâf, mudir ot the 
Customs at Alexandria and governor of Suez; when the Dâr al- 
Kulub was opened, it was decided to have the manuscripts bound in 
modern bindings, Husain bought up ali the old bindings and kept them 
on show at his house in al-Labüdiyah which was more like an Arab 
Museum. He died in 1891. 

27. Son ot 'Ali Ahmad Aghâ, Ibrâhim Pasha's K/azinah-dar; 
was chosen İrom the Cavalıy School in 1844; he beld several posts 
in the government both in the Finance Department and inthe Palace ; 
he retired before Ismâ'il Pasha was deposed. His three sons have 
distinguished themselves in Heypt; Ja'far Pasha Wali has been 
Minister several times, another is a professor in the Medical School 
and the third a professor of natural history in the Egyptian University. 

28. Brother of 27; sent to France, 1844; he stayed in France 
some time after the Egyptian School was closed; during the reign 
of Ismâ'il Pasha, he was sent to Constantinople where he was pro- 
moted to a high rank; İsmâ'il Pasha recalled him and gavehima 
high post, but he died soon after his return. | 

29. Chosen from the Cavalry School in 1844; returnedat the 
beginning of the reign of "Abbâs I, and was employed in'the army 
but very little is known about him. | 

30. Son of Muştafâ at-Tübji, an ofücer in Muhammad 'Ali's 
army; he was already employed when he was chosen for the 1844 
mission ; he appears to have spent a time in the French Army for 
experience and returned at the beginning of the reign of “Abbâs; 
he was employed in the police and later in the Palace under Ismâ'il 
Pasha. 

31. Sent on mission in 1844 and spent some time with the French 
Army; he was employed in the Army on his return in which he 
was promoted to high rank. Şâdik (Pasha) is famous for his books 
on travels to the Holy Cities and another to Constantinople; he 
died in 1goz. 

32. Born at Damanhür; sent to France in 1844 and on his 
return, held several administrative posts until he was made a judge 
in the Mixed Courts at Alexandria; he diedin 1891. | 

- 33. Sent to France in 1844 and was attached to the class for 
Civil Administration ; he did not return from France until 1862 when 
he was employed in the /ihâdiyah; he was engaged in translating 
military codes. 
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34. Brother of 33; sent to France 1844, and then to London 
in 1854; returned to Egypt in November, 1856; he studied civil 
administration. 

35. Sent to France, 1844, and studied civil administration ; 
returned, 1849; amongst the posts he held was the editorship of the 
Wakâ'i' Mişryah; he had an excellent command of French and 
Turkish. Died, 1885. 

36. Sent to France in 1844 and studied civil administration and 
later laws; his full name appears to have been Şâlih (Pasha) Sharmi 
and he held several important administrative posts in many depart- 
menis. 

37. Sent to France, 1844, and returned in 1857; he was 
appointed Nazir of the Primary School in an-Nâşiriyah and then the 
Preparatory School in Darb al-Gamâmiz in 1876 and the Muhandıs- 
khânah in 1887. He translated a book from French with Ismâ'il 
Pasha al-Falaki. oi i Gi 


was. 

40. Son of the infamous Muştafâi Mukhtâr, Nâzir Diwân al- 
Madâris ; sent to France in 1844; he held several important posts 
on his return including the wakilship of the Interior; in 1873, he 
was made mwdir ot the Gharbiyah province; Tie was later made 
Inspector of Upper Egypt and then Lower Egypt. ; 

ar. Brother of Klânı Bey (Pasha) whose name has been met in 
connection with the members of the Council of the Schools Adminis- 
tration; “Uthmân was already an employee when he was chosen 
for the mission of 1844; Kiâni returned to Constantinople during 
the reign of “Abbâs and 'Uthmân followed him on completion of his 
studies; on his arrival in Constantinople, he was given employment 

“in the Turkish Army and roseto a high rank; be wassentona 
special mission to Egypt in 1864 and died on his return to Constanti- 
nople in 1865. 

42. Second son of İbrâhim Pasha; born, 1830; was educated 


43. Son of Muhammad “Ali; born, 1831, and educated at the 
» High School with Ismâ'il; he wasinvolved with the rest of the family 
with “Abbâs I, mostly over the inheritance; he held several high 
posts during the reign of Said Pasha, including the nâzirship of the 
: Diwân al-fıhadiyah and Hakimdâr of the Südân; he became in- 
volved with Ismâ'il over the succession to the throne of Egypt and 
“ went to Constantinople in order to put his case before the Sultan 
but without any success; he stayed there for the rest of his life 
and died in 1894. 
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44. Brother of 22; studied civil administration; went to 
Constantinople and was employed in the diplomatic service; he 
became ambassador at Athens, St. Petersburg, Vienna and Paris, 


the latter post he was unable to take up; he also flled several 
Ministerial posts; he married Nâzili Hânum, the daughter of Muştafâ 
Fâdil; Nâzili Hânum was reputed to have become involved with 
politicians, especially in Egypt. Khalil Pasha died in 1879. 

45. Brother of 22 and 44; returned to Egypt after having 
completed his studies and was appointed on the staff of the Army ; 
heretired early but was elected as President of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1884; he became involved with Mahmüd Pasha ash-Shawârbi, 
a member of the same Council, Husain Wâşif Pasha, Governor of 
the Canal, Doctor “Abdal-Hamid ash-Sbâfi'ı, and other individuals 
in connection with the slave trade; they were all brought before a 
High Court of Discipline and were imprisoned; Sharif was able to 
avoid imprisonment on account of ill-health, but he had to resign his 
Presidency. He died in 1897. 

46. Chosen from the Artillery School and sent to France ir 1844 ; 
the authorities were not satisfied with him in Paris and he was retürned 
to Egypt in 1848 on account of bad behaviour; he was disgraced 
on his return. 

47. Was sent back with 46 for the same reason. 


in a political scandal on behalf of Halim Pasha and had to leave the 
couniry for Constantinople where he died. 

49. Son of Ahmad Aghâ who was employed in the Diwdn 
al-Khidiwi; sent to Paris in 1844; on his return, he was 
employed in the administratilon and in 1874, was governor of 
Damietta. : 

50. Chosenin 1844 and did well in his studies in the Egyptian 
School; stayed in France until June, 1861; he also studied medicine 
and on his return to Egypt, was attached to the medical service of 
the Egyptian Army; according to Amin Sâmi, he was the brother 
of Boghoş Bey; Tüsün does not agree that Betrö was connected 
with Muhammad “Alı's Nâzir of Commerce and Foreign Affairs. 

51. He was related to Boghoş and brought to Egypt by him 
and given employment; sent to Paris in 1844 and attached to the 
3rd class where he received a prize; returned to Hgypt in 184g and 
was rapidiy promoted to high posts in the railways and commerce 
departments and in 1865, was made Naziy of Public Works; in 
1866, he was made Nazir of Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister in 
1878; he was Prime Minister again in 1884 until 1888 and for the 
third time in 1891 until 1895; died 1890. 
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52. Sent to France in 1844 and returned 1856; appears to 
have been employed in the civil administration. 

53. Probably a brother of 52 and appears to have been em- 
ployed in the same way. (Armenian as 51 and 52). 

54. As with Betrö, Nübör, and the two Khashâdürs, be did not 
arrive until June, 1845; returned to Feypt in 1856; probabiy 
employed in the administration on his return but little is known 
of him. 

55. Arrived in Paris, June, 1845; appears to have returned in 
September, 1887; in 1861, he was mwdir of al-Buhairah ; in 1862, 
he was employed in the Legislative Assembiy; in the registers, 
he is confused with other officials. 

56. Studied at the High School at alKhânkâh before going to 
Paris in June, 1845; returned in 1849, but little is known about 
him after that. 

57. Sent in 1844, but nothing else is known about him. 

58. Sentin1844; stayedin France until 1852 and was then sent 
to England, he returned to Egypt in 1856; little is known of his 
activities after his return. 

59. Sent in 1844 and returned in 1849; he was Nâzir of the 
Military School opened by Sa'id Pasha in the Citadel from 1858 to 
1861; he was later employed in the Foreign Affairs Department. 

60. Sentin 1844; his father was a shaikh and lived in Darb 
al-Ahmar; he returned in 1849, but little is known about his work 
except that he was given the title of Bey. 

61. His father, Mahü Bey, was Hakimdâr of the Südân under 
Muhammad “Ali in 1824; sent to Parisin June, 1845; fellill and 
retürned in 1847; he died soon after his return. 

62. Arrived in Paris in June, 1845; appears to have returned 
in 1849; littie is known of him except that he wasa good Turkish 
and French scholar. 

63. Sent to Paris in June, 1845; returned in 1849; nothing 
else known about him. 

64. Sent in June, 1845 and returned in March, 1855; he was 
employed in the army and in 1866, was promoted to the rank of 
Bimbâshi. / 

65. Sent to France in June, 1845; returned in 1856; was 
employed in the army until about 1859 and then made wahil of the 
governorate of Muşawwa'; nothing else is known about him. 

66. He was the son of the İmâm of the mission, and was sent to 
France in 1847 while he was only cight years of age; he was sent 
to the Saint Louis school and later to Saint Cyr; he was attached 
to the French army and was promoted to the rank of Captain; he 
returned to İlgypt in 1861; he was employed in the Military School 
until 1864, then the railways until 1865; from 1865 to 1866, he 
was in the Public Works Department and then from 1866 to 1879, 
he was an instructor in the Military School; from 1879 to 1880, 
he was in charge of the Translation Bureau in the Finance Depart- 
ment; he was made European Secretary to the Governor of the 
Red Sea Coast until 1881 and then appointed teâcher of French 
at the Militâry School for a couple of months in the same year; 
in 1881, he was made a judge in the Mixed Courts and in 1903, was 
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made Honorary President of the same Courts and was made a 
Pasha; he diedin 1905. 

67. Sent to France in 1845 and returned in 1847; he had 
studied in the School of Pharmaceutics before leaving for France 
and was sent to study chemistry and soap making; on his retum, 
he was made a teacher in his old school. 

68. As with 67, he had studied at the same school, and was 
sent to France for the same purpose; he returnedin 1847; he was 
employed as a teacher at various schools, the Medical School, the 
Muhandiskhânah, the Military School and later, the Agricultural 
School under Ismâ'ili Pasha. He translated a number of works 
on Botany, Zoology, Chemistry and Physics besides writing for the 
Randat ai-Madâris; died, 1877. 

69. His father was a shaikh (Sayyid Idris) who lived near al- 
Fashın; he was first of all sent to al-Azhar and then chosen for the 
School of Languages and sent to Paris to learn civil administration ; 
he stayed about six years in France and on his return was attached 
to the translation department of Schools Administration; under 
Sa'id Pasha, he was employed in the Finance Department and under 
Ismâ'ıl Pasba, was made President of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Alexandria; in 1875, he was made an adviser in the Court of Appeal 
in the same town, but he diedin 1876. 

70. Was already an employee when chosen for mission in 1845; 
he returned in July, 1848, and was employed in Veterinary School. 

71. Was already an employee when sent to Francein 1845; 
on his return in July, 1848, he was given a post in the Veterinary 
School; under İsmâ'il Pasha, he was made Nâgir of the Veterinary 
School; he wrote a book on his subject, for the use of Cavalry and 
Artillery Ofücers. 

72. Studied at the School of Medicine in Cairo before being sent 
to France to study the same subject; sent 1845 and returned in 
1847; he was probably employed at his old school. il 

73. Studied at the School of Medicine; in 1842, he wasa 
Yüzbâshi in charge of a translation department under Rifâ'ah; in 
1845, he was sent to France to study medicine and returned in 1847 
and was attached to the School of Medicine and eventually became 
wakil-of the School, but in 1858, he was disgraced on account of 
neglect of duty; he was re-employed in the following year and 
died in April, 1864. 

74. Had studied medicine before going to France to specialise 
in dentistry ; he was sent in 1845 and returned in 1847 and appointed 
as teacher at his old school. ai 

75. Had studied under Rifâ'ah in the School of Languages; 
was sent to France in 1844 to study civil administration ; he stayed 
in France until 1849; on bis return, he was appointed asa teacher 
of his subject in the School of Languages. 

76. Had studied in the School of Pharmaceutics and was sent to 
France in 1845 in order to study Physics and Chemistry; he did 
not return until 1863 and was employed in the Health Department; 
he was later given employment in the mint and then made Nâzir 
of the gunpowder factory in Old Cairo. 

77. Studied medicine and e to France in 1847; returned 
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in March, 1855; probabiy employed at the School of Medicine on 
his return. 

78. Had studied at the School of Pharmaceutics; sent to 
France in 1847 to study the same subject; died in 1862. 

79. Studied Medicine and was sent to France in 1847 for the 
same subject; returned in 1855; on his return, he was made 
teacher of physiology and skin diseases; became wafil of the School 
of Medicine in 1880; died, 1906. 

80. BorninCairo, 1925; studied in the School of Pharmaceutics 
and sent to France in 1847 for the same subject; he later took up 
medicine, specialising in obstetrics; he returned to Egypt in 18623 
and was given various posts in the School of Medicine and was 
eventualiy made wakil of the school; he was sent on special missions 
to the Südân and to the Hijâz; died in 1879. 

The Egyptian School was closed in May, 1849,1 by “Abbâs 
Pasha in order to eflect some economy in the budget; by this 
time, the Egyptian students who were still studying in France 
were working in French schools. From the biographical notes 
on the students who were attached to this mission, the experi- 
ment seems to have been more successful than any previously 
made; the students were all under one control and they were 
allowed more Hberty in the choice of subjects of study. Many 
of the students still appear to have been Turkish or Armenian. 
The School received the full support of Tbrâhim Pasha who was 
undoubtediy interested in it irom the point of view of producing 
good oflicers ; he had made up his mind to send another mission 
of very young students? but he died before he could do s0, 

The following biographical notes are given for the other 
students who were sent to Austria and England during the 
same period —— 

81. Studied medicine and sürgery in Cairo and sent to Austria 
in January, 1845; he studied opthalmology and when he returned 
to in 1846, he was made a teacher of his subject; he died 
in 1883, 

82. He was sent to Austria for the same purpose as 81 and 
when he returned to Egypt was employed as a teacher in the same 
school. 

83 to 87. Five Azharis were sent to France to study law in 1847 
but their names are not known. | 

88. Chosen İrom the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 to learn mechanics; 
returned about 1850 and was employed on the railways. 

89. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah and sent to England in 
1847. as 88; Teturned in 1852; employed for some time looking 
İor gold in the Südân and was later probabiy employed on the rail- 


Ways; his name is most likely 4744'74 instead ol Aymabüf as given 
in the official registers. 


:Tüsün, op. cit., p. 370. 1Loc. cit. 
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, 90. Chosen from the Muhkandiskhânah and sent to England 
in 187 and was probabiy employed on the railways on bis retum 
in 1852. 

gı. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah and sent to England to 
learn mechanics in 1847; he returned in 1850 and was employed 
on the railways; he was master of several stations, then wakil of 
the Diwân al-Kumruk (Customs) then appointed judge in the Mixed 
Courts in Alexandria in June, 1875; in August, 1882, he was made 
Prefect of Police in Alexandria and in February, 1883, Governor of 
Alexandria until May, 1893, when he was put on pension with the 
title of Pasha; he died in 1gor. 

92. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah and sent to England in 
1847 to study mechanics and railway âdministration and manage- 
ment; returned in 1853; on his return, he was employed on the 
railways; he was master of several stations and eventualiy became 
General Manager of the Railways ; in June, 1876, he became Governor 
of Cairo; he then was made General Manager of Railways which 
were then being built in the Südân (in 1876) and then Ma'mür of the 
Finance Department in the same country; in September, 1877, he 
was made Ma'mür of the Alexandrian Police; he was then chosen 
for the Khedive's Muhrdâr and made President of the Committee of 
Investigation into the 'Arâbi rebellion; in 1882, he was Nâgir of 
the Finance Department; he died in 1890. 

93. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 for the same 

. purpose as the above, but was sent back from England in July, 1848 
for disobedience to his teacher for which he was given five years 
hard labour on his return “as a lesson to himseli and an example 
to others.” : 

94. He was an engineer in the Diwân al-Madâris when he was 
chosen to go to England to study mechanics in 1847; he returned 
in 1853 and was at first given employment in the Railways Depart- 
ment and then in the workshop of the “Amaliyât; he went back 
© the Railways after a time and was promoted in 1866 to Âmiraldi; 

led, 1897. 2 

95. He was a draughtsman in the Diwân al-Madâris when he 
was chosen for mission to England in 1847; returned to Egypt, 
1853, and was appointed in the Carriage Building Department of the 
Railways; he built one particular carriage for Sa'id Pasha which 
was called after him as 'Arabat “Uthmân Yüsuf. P 

96. Chosen irom the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England to study mechanics; returned to Egypt in 1855; he was 
appointed in the Telegraph Dept. of the Railways; he was replaced 
by an Englishman during the reign of Ismâ'il Pasha and placedon 
pension. 

97. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England; returned in 1853 and was employed on the Railways. 
Married to an Englishwoman. 

98. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England; returned in 1856; he was employed on the Railways 
and then in the Carriage Building Department for a :long time; 
he had bad eye trouble and resigned to settle down in England where 
he had an English wife. He in England. . 
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99. Chosen İrom the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England from where he returned in 1856; he was an engineer in 
the Carriage Building Dept. and then a Carriage Inspector; was 
married to an Englishwoman. i 

100. Was chosen from the Muwhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent 
to England from where he returned in 1851; nothing is known 
about him. 

1or. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England from where he returned in 1853; nothing else is known 
about him. 

102. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England; his date of return is not known; was employed on the 
Railways. 

103. Chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England, but his date of return is not known; he was first of all 
employed on the Railways but he suffered from diabetes and had 
to retire. 

104. Was chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1848 and sent to 
England from where he returned in 1856; he was employed in the 
Railways Administration. 

103. Was chosen from the M uhandiskhânah in 1847 and when he 
returned from England, he was employed as a translator in the 
Railways Administration. 

106. Was chosen from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and sent to 
England; when he returned in 1852, he was appointed as a teacher 
in the Madrasat al-Amaliyât. 

107. Sentto England from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and when 
he returned in 1852, was appointed in the Madrâsat al-“Amaliyât ; 
he was later made an engineer in the Sugar Factories at Armant. 

108. Sent to England from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 and 
returned in 1856; was employed on the Railways. 

109. Sent to England in 1847 from the Muhandiskhânah and 
returned in 1856; nothing else is known about him. 

110. Sent to England in 1847 from the Muhandiskhânah and 
returned in 1851 but nothing else is known about him. 

III. Sent to England in 1847 from the Muhandiskhânah and 
returned in 1852 when he was employed in the Railways Administra- 
tion. 

112. Sent from the Muhandiskhânah in 1847 to England and 
returned in 1856; on his return, he was employed asa telegraph 
engineer. 

113-133. The carpenters were chosen from among the artisans 
of the Alexandria Dockyards and were sent on the Sharkiyah, an 
Egyptian İrigate built in these dockyards. : 


The School of Languages 


This school, already referred to above in various places,1 
deserves special attention. It was placed under the director- 


*V. Supra, pp. 150,.197, 198, 2 220-1, 235-6, 237, 240 and 243. 
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ship of Rifâ'ah who had been called upon to share in the re- 
organisation of the schools.! 

Rifâ'ah had been a student anda teacher of al- zn before 
being employed by Muhammad “Ali. He had studied under the 
best Azhari teachers? and was particularly attached to Shaikh 
Hasan al- Attâr who used to give him lessons in history, geography 
and literature. Poverty forced him to seek employment, for 
when Muhammad “Ali had confiscated the iltizamât in the early 
years of his reign, the family of Rifâ'ah had been afiected thereby, 
and while Rifâ'ah was studying at al-Azhar, his mother had had 
to sell a part of her jewellery and private property in order to 
help him,8 

Muhammad “Ali gave him a post as Imâm and preacher to 
one of the regiments and he was later chosen for the education 
mission Of 1826 to serve in the same capacity.* Immediately 
he was appointed, he began to learn French, and during his 
stay in France, he attracted the attention of Jomard and de 
Sacy who encouraged him to take up the study of literature, 
geography and history and to specialise in the art of translation. 
He could never pronounce French very well, probably, accord- 
ing to Majdi,5 because he began to study it late in life or because 
he gave too much attention to writing his translations, his princi- 
pal object being the understanding of the French texts in order 
to translate them rather than the reproduction of a perfect 
French accent. It is doubtful whether he was able to make sufli- 
cient contacts with French speaking people while in France ând 
so acguire Huency. oEven while he was in France, he began 
his translatlons İrom French into Arabic; he translated 
several works on history, geography, mineralogy, geometıy, 
astronomy, law, mythology, hygiene and other subjects, which 
süggests that he must have read a great deal and much 
more than the other members of the mission who had been 
set to work on military and purely technical studies. Rifâ'ah 
read Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesguiecu and Racine, and 
wrote, in addition to his translations, the only human docu- 
ment of his age, namely his Takhliş al-Ibriz fi Talkhiş Bâriz, 
generally referred to as the Rihlah or “ Journey (to Paris).”6 


1v. Supra, p. 191 Seg. 

" Among his. best teachers can be named Shaikhs al-Faddâlı, Hasan al- 
Kuvwaisni, ad-Damhüji, an-Najjâri, “Abdal-Ghani ad-Dumyâfi, Ibrâhim al- 
Bâjüri, Muhammad Hubaish and ad-Damanhüri. 

* Majdi, Hilyat az-Zaman, MS. p. 15. 

#Ibid., p. 17, and supra, pp. 162, 167. 

sOp.cit., p. 18. * Published by the Bülâk Press in 1834. 
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It is the most interesting of his literary efforts, for it reflects 
the mentality of the Azhari preacher in his comparisons, criticisms 
and exhortations. This work was translated into Turkish by 
Rustum Ef.! under the title of Siyâhat Nâmeh and had a wider 
circulation in Turkish than in Arabic, for Muhammad 'Ali had it 
distributed to all his officials and had copies sent to Constanti- 
nople. 
| Some of his translations were probabily sent off to Egypt for, 
. on his return to Egypt in 1831, he was appointed chief translator 
- in the School of Medicine in the place “Anhüri. He did not con- 
“ iribute much towards the translation work done in the School of 


| Medicine, and was transferred to the Artillery School at Turâ 


jin 1833 where he translated several works on military science and 
il engineering. In 1834, he went to Tahtâ to avoid the plague which 
. had broken out in Cairo and during his stay in his native town, he 
| finished a translation of a part of Maltbrun's work on geography? 
“ for which Muhammad “Ali promoted him to the rank of Şâghakül 
, Aghâsi. He continued at the Artillery School but he does not 
-appear to have been satisfied with his position. In 1836, probably 
in connection with his work on the Councils that were deliberating ' 
on the reorganisation of the school's administration, he drew 
upa plan for the opening of the School of Translation which 
Muhammad “Ali accepted and the school was set up in the palace 
ot Alfi Bey in al-Azbakiyah in June, 1836, under the yâzirship 
ola certain Ibrâhim Ef.3 but Rifâ'ah took over in January of the 
following year. With the reorganisation of the schools in 
1836-37, the School of Translation was now called the School 
of Languages“ but it would be misleading to think of this 
school merely as an institution where languages were taught. 
Mm spite of Pellissier's adverse opinion on Rifâ'ah's school,5 
it seems to have been the most useful and most appropriate type 
of school where men were produced who could render a certain 
amount of good service to their country and who could ft in to 
the newly created administrations without being altogether 
divorced from their old cultural surroundings and without be- 
coming so thoroughly ottomanised as were the graduates of the 
purely military schools. Rifâ'ah was an Azhari of the best type 


Published by the Bülâk Press in 1840. i 

*Majdi, op. cit., pp. 23-4. The work was eventually published in three 
large volumes.in 1254 (1838). il 

*v. supra, p. 150. 

«*v. süpra, p. 198. 

*v. supra, p. 240. 
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and so represented the old school; he had also drawn on the 
West that knowledge which was best suited to widen the intel- 
lectual outlook of his compatriots without forcing them to 
specialise too narrowly in subjects which were only useful for war. 
With a school under his control, and he was the only pure 
Egyptian to bein such a position, he chose his students from Üpper 
Egypt; they were his own provincials whom he could under- 
stand and who spoke his language. At the beginning, there were 
only fifty of them but their numbers were soon increased to 
three times that number and were recruited from all over Feypt. 
At first, Arabic, Turkish, French, mathematics, history and 
geography were taught; later, Italian and English were added 
to the curriculum, but in 1842, when the system broke dowh and 
Muhammad “Ali was forced to cut down the number of schools, 
Rifâ'ah was given further responsibilities. 

The Preparatory School at Abü Za'bal had been closed down 
in January, 1842, and, according to Şâlih Majdı!, the students 
were transferred to the palace in which Rifâ'ah was directing 
the School of Languages and were placed under his control, 
probabiy still forming a Preparatory School. This may have 
been the one which Pellissier visited in 1849, although it is not 
referred to in the official records as a Preparatory School. About 
the same time, another important school or branch was opened 
under Rifâ'ah in the same building, viz., the School of Islamic 
Law and Jurisprudence, and, still further, a School of Ac- 
countancy. Probabiy the various attempts to.open such schools 
were now amalgamated into one,? and a School of European 
Administration, probably that which had been functioning in 
the Citadel under Artin3 and Solon's School of Administrative 
Law, were now combined. All these schools were placed under 


uv 


Rifâ'ah with the name of Madrasat al-Alsun ww'İ-M uhâsabah, 1e., iğ 


the School of Languages and Accountancy, and in 1849, on the 
accession of “Abbâs I,it had 320 students altogether, whereas, in 
1839-40, as the School of Languages, it had only 137.8 
Contemporary writers record nothing of this development 
but state that the School of Languages no longer existed as such 
and had become a mere Translation Bureau.7 Actually what 
happened in 1842 was that a Translation Bureau was formed 
rom the best students* and others were posted either as teachers 


1Op.cit., p. 25. *v. supra, pp. 207-8, 218-9. 
Sv. supra, p. 149. 4v. supra, p. 219, 

sSâmi, af-Ta'lim, p. IŞ. *1Ibid., p. 10. 

Tv. supra, pp. 235-6 and 240. * Majdi, op: cit., p. 25. 
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to the remaining schools or to administrative posts. The school 
asa whole remained open until May, 1851, and probabiy the 
language teaching side of it was less important, but during the 
earlier period, i.e., up to 1842, Rifâ'ah produced many young 
men who, later on, contributed considerably towards the creation 
of new cultural dlites in Egyptian society. The mere fact 
that the school was under the capable and learned Rifa'ah, 
a man who appreciated his own religious culture to the 
full but also realised that it had many faults and gaps which 
could only be remedied and filled in by borrowing from the best, 
meant that some effort would be made at this school to teach a 
combination of Islamic and Western learning that would benefit 
the students. 

Besides the languages, history, geography and mathematics, 


, Islamic and French law were taught, and this must have been 


a 


.İ, the first secular institution in Egypt where Islamic law was placed 


.on the curriculum, Rifâ'ah's staff consisted of several of the best 


- known shaikhs from al-Azhar ; they included Muhammad ad- 


Damanhüri, who was afterwards transferred to the Maktab al Ali ; 
/ AHakFarghali al-Anşâri, Hasanain al-Ghamrâwi, who returned to 
İal-Azhar in due course ; Muhammad Kuttah al-'Tdwi, who played 
ila great part in the formation of the new technical terms and in 
the correcting of the books published by the Bülâk Printing 
Press ; Ahmad 'Abdar-Rahim at-Tahtâwi, “Abdal-Mun'im al- 
“ Girgâwi, Naşr al-Hürini, Muhammad al-Marşafi, Muhammad 
gi bü's-Su'üd, Muhammad al-Manşüri and Khalil ar-Rashidi; 
i Some of them taught grammar, prosody and language, while the 
| last two taught Islamic Law according to the Hanafi rite.! 
| The names of the Turkish and European teachers are not. 
, known; after 1842, it would appear that the natives them- 
selves took over the teaching of the European languages.? 
Fortunately, we have the names of some of Rifâ'ah's students 
preserved in the work left by Şâlih Majdi and they seem to have 
been as proud to have studied under him as did the mosgue 
students in former times when they had read under a particulariy 
good and universally known teacher. The following list of the 
more important names will suffice to show Rifâ'ah's influence. 
Ttis comparatively easy to trace a fuller history of many of them ; 
some were sent to Europe to specialise but the list will show 
that much praise is due to Rifâ'ah not only for his efforts in the 
field of literature and translation, but for his very large share in 


*Majdi, op. cit., p. 42 seg. 68 * Majdi, ibid., p. 47. 
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helping to form a type of man who could take partin the ad- 


ministratlon of 
need. 


the country and of which Egypt had such great 


Amongsi ihe Sivdenis who enlered the School in 1836—7 -— 


Name 
Muhammad Muştafâ al-Bayyâ", 


Khalifah Mahmüd. 
Abü's-Su'üd. 


Muhammad 'Abdar-Razzâk. 
“Abdal-Talil. 


İbrâhim Marzük. 
Shahâtah “İsâ. 

Hanafi Hind. 
Muhammad al-Hulawâni, 
'Abdar-Rahmân Ahmad. 
Hasan Fahmi. 

Ahmad 'Ubaid. 
Ramadân “Abdal-Kâdir. 
Hasan al-Jubaili. 

Sa'd Majdi. 

Muhammad as-Simsâr, 


Muhammad al-Küşi. 


Hasanain “Ali ad-Dik, 
“Uthmân ad-Duvwaini, 
Hasan ash-Shâdhili. 
Ahmad 'Ayyâd. 
“Atiyah Rağwân. 
Muhammad Zahrân. 


Occupation 

European correspondence 
departments. 

Translator. 

Writer, translator, editor of the 
Wâdi an-Nil newspaper founded. 
in 1866; history teacher. 

Translator. 

Translator. Private secretary to 
İsmâil Pasha. 

Poet. Employed in the Südân. 

“ v. supra, p.231, No. 10. 
v.supra,p.251,N0.4. 
Translator. i 
Translator. 

Translator. Employed Railways. 

v. supra, p. 222, No. 2. 


Translator. 
-, Translator. i 
Teacher and translator. 
Translator. o Employed Police 
Dept. . i 
Translator. oEmployed Passport 


Dept. (European.) 
Teacher and translator. 
Writer and judge. 

v. supra, p. 252, No. 75. 
Translator. 

Teacher and translator, 
Teacher. 


Amongsi ihe Siwdenis who entered ihe School in 1837 


“Abdallah as-Sayyid. 
Muştafâ as-Sarrâj. 


Şâlih Majdi. 
Muhammad Rushdi. 


Muhammad at-Tayyib. 
Muhammad al-Buhairi. 
Muhammad Sulaimân. 


Khürshid Fahmi, 
“Ali Salâmah. 
Husain Khâki. 


v. supra, p. 252, No. 6g. 

Translator. o Employed Foreigr 
correspondence dept. i 

Teacher, writer, poet, translator, 


Translator. Foreign correspond- 
ence dept. 

Teacher and translator. 

Teacher. 


Translator and teacher; one of 
the first to specialise in English. 
v. supra, p. 252, No. 62. 
Teacher. 
Went to Constantinople. 
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Name 
“Abdas-Salâm Sulmi. 


Râsim Muhammad. 


“Ali Shukri. 
Muhammad Lâz. 
Muştafâ Şafwat. 
Muştafâ al-Karidali. 


Muhammad Zuyür al-Labib. 


Ahmad Şafi-addin. 


“Uthmân Fauzi. 
as-Sayyid 'Imârah. 


Manşür “Azmi. 
Bahr Ahmad. 
Hasan Kâsim. i 


Kâsim As'ad. 
İIsmâ'il Sirri. 
Hasan “İsawi. 


Mustafâ Abü Zaid. 
Murâd Mukhtâr. 


Hasan Wafa'i, 


OF EDUCATION AND 


Occupation 

Translator. Foreign correspond- 
ence dept. 

Translator English and French. 
Employed Railways. 

Translator. 

Translator and teacher. 

Translator. 

Knew Greek, Arabic, French and 
Turkish. Translator. Employed 
in Palace. 

Translator and 
Palace. 

Translator and employed on Rail- 
Ways. 

Administrator. 

Translator and employed in Public 
Works Dept. 

Knew Italian and French; em- 
ployed in schools dept. 

Translator. Employed in Health 
Dept. 

Translator. Employed in Alexan- 
dria Municipality. 

Translator and teacher. 

Translator and famous calli- 
graphist. 

Accountant. 

Teacher and translator. 

School director; knew Greek, 
French, Turkish and Arabic ; 
famous calligraphist. 

Calligraphist and employed in 
Wakf dept. 


employed in 


Names of some of the students who sere the school shortly 


after 1837 :— 
Muhammad Shimi. 


Muhammad Kadri. 


Muhammad “Uthmân Jalal. 


“Abdas Sami" “Abdar-Rahim. 


Ahmad Khairallah. 
Ahmad Mahmüd. 


Accountant. oWorked on Rail- 
ways. Translator. 

The most important translator of 
law books and writer on the 
same subject. His voluminous 
works are still in use. 

Writer and translator. Famous 
for his translations from French. 
literature. oEmployed in War 
dept. 

Writer and translator on law. 

Translator and employed in 
Alexandria Governorate, 

Translator. 
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Name Occupation | 

Bahr “Abdallah. Chief Clerk in Foreign Affairs dept. 

“Ubaidallah Mahfüz. Arabic correspondence dept. al- 
Gizah mudiriyah. 

Hasan Yüsuf. Storekeeper. 

“Umar Şabri. Employed on the Railways, 

“Ali Rashshâd. Employed on the Railways, 

Ahmad Hilmi. Translator and employed in the 
Foreign Affairs dept. 

“Abdallah Yüsuf. Translator, Accountant and em- 
ployed in the Foreign Affairs 
dept. 

Imâm. Translator and employed in the 
Foreign Affairs dept. 

Matwalli Mahmüd. Translator and employed in the 
Customs. 


While directing this combined school of languages, law, ad- 
ministration and accountancy, Rifâah was rapidiy promoted 
to the rank of Âmdralâi ; his fate under the successors of Muham- 
mad “Ali will be dealt with in the subseguent chapters. 


Non-Governmental Educatlon Work 


During Muhammad “Ali's reign, several attempts were made 
to set up schools either by private persons or by missionaries. 
Missionary and non-Egyptian schools had already been in 
existence in Egypt during the eighteenth century but during the 
first two decades of Muhammad “Alf's reign, very little is heard 
about them, and apparentiy little effort was made to develop 
them. 


The Armentan School 


The first private school set up under Muhammad 'Ali was 
that of the Armenians in 1828; it was attached to the Orthodox 
Church at Bülâk! and appears to have been an elementary 
school. It was undoubtediy due to the influential position of 
the Armenian community at Court that it was encouraged to give 
some attention to the education of its children. We have only 
to mention the names of Boghoş, Artin, Estefân, Hekekyân 

-and Yüsuf Ef. who were all in good positions and who received 
“Muhammad “Ali's favour and marked attention. 


The School of Languages 
On the 3oth November, 1829, a certain Uwais as-Sam'âni 
Sâmi, op. cit. p. 13, and Amici, Essai de Statisliyue gönörale de PEeypte 


Cairo, 1879, p. 249../ The school abpears to have been transferred later to Khurun- 
fish in the Armenian guarter. 
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ar-Rumâni opened a school in al-Müski in which he taught 
- Arabic, French and Malian; he also taught in private houses.! 
Uwais is called a European in the authorities guoted but he was 
probabiy a Syrian who had lived in Italy or France for some time 
and had returned to Egypt to seek his fortune; the school 
appcars to have taught nothing else but languages and it is signifi- 
cant that there was a private demand for language instruction. 


The Jewish Schools 

In 1840, Adolphe Cr&mieux, Sir Moses Montefiore and Solomon 
Munk went to Syria and Egypt in connection with the alleged 
ritual murder of the Catholic priest, Pâre Thomas, at Damascus, 
and a Christian child by Elyakim de L&on at Rhodes in the 
same year. These two incidents seem to have been the result 
of anti-Jewish feelings and were followed by a considerable perse- 
cution of the Jews, especially in Syria. Through the joint eflorts 
of Cr&mieux, Montefiore and Munk, a f#irmân was issued by the 
Sultân on the 18th October, 1841,? which settled the dispute for 
the time being. While Cremieux was in Egypt, his public spirit led 
him to the conclusion that much could be done for.the moral and 
material improvement of the condition of his co-rdligionists and he 
decided to make some attempt to establish schools for them. Solo- 
mon Munk, who was a Hebrew and Arabic scholar, was asked to 
make an appeal to the Jews of the two towns, Cairo and Alexan- 
andria, to assemble in order to discuss the matter with him.3 

Two schools were set up in Cairo on the 4th October, 1840, 4 
one for boys and the other for giris; the schools were called 
Ecoles Crömieux but the Jews declared that they could not afford 
to maintain them themselves, whereupon Cr&mieux promised 
them pecuniary aid which he at first provided himself5 This 
attempt to set up schools for the Jews is mentioned by Hamont,6 
who was struck by the bearing of the children. It would appear 
that other children were allowed to attend these schools as 
the Jewish children were made to distinguish themselves by wear- 
ing badges on their breasts on which was stamped the name oil 
the school.” 


*Takwim, 11 (357, and Wakâ'i* Mişriyah, No. 89, 3rd Jamâdâ II, 1245. 

1 Gallanti, GS et Jwifs, Stambul, 1932, p. 16 seg. ; Jewish Eneyelopaedia, 
Vol. IV, pp. 345-8 
“şk ? Posener, Adolphe Crâmieux, Paris, 1933, 1 (242-3. 

«Ibid., p. 242, and Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

* Posener, ibid., p. 243. 

sOp.cit., 1/381-2. 

* Hamont, op. cit., Vol. 1/382. 
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These schools were badiy needed for the Jewish community (, 
was growing very rapidiy; by the middle of the nineteenthi > 
century, there were 6,000 indigenous Jews and 200 Ttalianl| 
Jews in Cairo alone;! after the digging of the Mahmidiyah 
Canal, there was a great movement of Jews to Alexandria but no 
mention is made of any modern school of their own at this” 
period. 


The Greek Schools 


The Greek Schools of Cairo and Alexandria that were in use 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century have been described 
as far as possible in an earlier chapter of this work.? Politis 
proves by notes written by the Patriarchs that the schools not 
only existed in Cairo up to 18253 but gradually developed on a 
İarger scale.* Politis makes no attempt to give an account of 
the activities of the school between 1825 and 1848, the school- 
had probabiy closed down and was reopened in 1843 under the 
name of the Hyppapanti Greek Orthodox School.5 During the 
interval, the Greeks probably went to Muhammad 'Ali's schools ; 
St. John mentions that the Kaşr al-'Aini soagpi had many 
Greek pupils accommodated in it.9 

During the period under discussion, the Greek ii in Cairo 
did not develop with the rapidity and progress of that of Alexan- 
dria; Politis puts it down to the fact that the Cairo colony was 
of old standing and that the Cairene Greeks had not the energy 
of the new arrivals who settled in Alexandria for the most part; 
the Cairene Greeks were generally ot modest means'and had not 
such opportunities for making money as at Alexandria.” He 
maintains that they had the only Greek school in Egypt until 
that of Alexandria was established in 1843.8 The Cairo Greek 
Orthodox Community did not organise itself until during the reign 
of Sa'id Pasha.” 

To return to the Greek school in Cairo, it appears that it was 
situated in the Hamzâwi guarter!9 and by 1848 had two classes 
on account of the large number of students, but the staff does not 

» Jewish Encyelopaedia, Vol. V, pp. 66-7. 

*v. supra, p. OL. 

s Politis, op. cit., I /109. 

#4 Ibid., Tarı. 

“ Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7, and Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 288, who gives the date 
aş zoth May, 1843. 

«St. John, op. cit., TI (398. " Politis, op. cit., 1/318. 

* Politis, op. cit., 1 /318. *lbid., p. 319. 

*'Jbid., p. 412. 
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appear to have been very large. The classes are said to have been 
divided into an elementary, a Greek primary and a French school 
with three teachers, though how this was affected with only 
, two classes is not guite clear;! in 1848, there is mention of an 
additional teacher for Arabic.? The financial means of the school 
were insufficient to maintain it on a proper basis. The Patriarch 
accordingiy appealed to the Cairene Greeks for donations, but 
as this appeal did not achieve much success, he had recourse to 


the richer Greeks of Alexandria, including Michel Tossizza 44 


Constantin Tossizza, Jean dAnastasy and Etienne Zizinia, 
for a supply of books to form a school library for the use of both 
teachers and students.3 The Cairo school appears to have con- 
tinued under the care of the Patriarch of Alexandria until 1856, 
the date of the formation of the Greek Orthodox Community in 
Cairo.# iy 

The Alexandrian Greeks had a much better opportunity of 
İorming an organised community and must have had greater 
vitality and initiative than their Cairene compatriots who had to 
depend on the charity of the former for the maintenance of their 
school.5 The Alexandrian community was founded in 18438 
and eventually became the model for similar organisations all over 
Egypt.” As the community grew, the necessity was felt for a 
hospital and a school; a general meeting was held in February, 
1843, the proceedings of which are available, and subscription 
lists were opened with a view to establishing both the school and 
the hospital. (o Forty-five Greeks gave the total ,amount of 
PT.9,245 for the hospital, while one hundred and seventy-six gave 
PT.25,934 for the school; the names of the Tossizza brothers, 
Anastasy, Stournara and Zizinia are prominent in the list of 
subscribers.8 oPolitis points out that a school was already in 
existence before 1843” but that of 1843 was a regular school 
established by the community on a sound basis ; the carlier one 
was most probably connected with the church or perhaps estab- 
lished by the Tossizza brothers and Stournara as suggested by 
Politis,19 

The new “ communal ” school had its first set of regulations 

iIbid., p. 411. Politis establishes his facts on material found in the archives 
of the Greek Örthodox Patriarch in Alexandria. 


3Ibid., p. 412, note 1. The name of the Arabic teacher is not given; M. 
Pierre Coustouroupis taught French (ibid., p. 411). 


*Ibid., p. 412. 4Ibid., pp. 412-3. 
sIbid., p. 412. sibid., p. 249. 

Tlbid., p. 403. s Politis, op. cit., 1/261. 
*Ibid., 1/263 and 1/265. 19 Ibid., I/404. 
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on the 3ıst May, 1843, drawn up by Stanatios Proios, Georges 
Minotto and Jean Ivos. . It was still relatively small and'it had 
only two masters, Samaripas and Coroneos, and a supervisor ; 
it did not yet possess its own buildings but had to rent a house. 
A proper school building was not erected until 1854 on a site given 
by Michel Tossizza.1 The expenses of the school for the 
year 1844 were PT.24,525, and in 1855, PT.53,200; these 
figures do not point to a rapid growth or to extensive activities. 
With the exception of religion, all the subjects were obligatory ; 
children who did not belong to the Orthodox Church were not 
allowed to follow the lessons on religion unless their parents ör. 
guardians reguested it. This sensible principle was laid down 
in the regulations that were drawn up in May, 1843, and says 
much for the broad-mindedness of the Greeks. At first, the school 
syllabus appears to have been arranged on the same lines as the 
schools in Greece and to have followed a strictiy classical pro- 
gramme; it was not until several decades later that the studies 
were made more practical and adapted to local reguirements.? 


Catholic Missionary Schools 


The pioneer work attempted by the Franciscans and others 
during the pre-Muhammad “Ali period has already been dealt with 
in the first part of this work.4 yi 

During the first decades of Muhammad “Alr's reign, there was 
hardiy any opportunity for peaceful penetration by any foreign 
educational or religious body; real efforts were not made until 
after 1840 for a Catholic girls” school was set up in Cairo.in 1845. 
when the Maison du Bon Pasteur extended its activities to the 
Egyptian field. The movement had been started by the mother 
of M. de Neuville who had died in 1827 and had left a large 
sum of money for the establishing of homes and monasteries ; 
by the end of the ıgth century, there were about one hundred 
and forty monasteriesş all over the world attached to the Bon 
Pasteur mission of which five were in Asia and seven in Africa.5 

The Cairo establishment of the Bon Pasteur seems to have been 
the result of an invitation sent by the French colony itself to the 
mission headguarters through the French consul, M. de Laporte, 
and Mgr. Perpetuo Guasco asking them to start work there. 
The need for a school for French children was probably very great 

*Ibid., 1/404-5. *Ibid., 1 /430. 


s Politis, op. cit., 1/430-1. sv. supra, p. 87 seg. 
* Amadou, LEnsignement français en Eeypte, Cairo, 1897, p. 99 Seg. 
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for one was opened almost immediately, on the 6th January, 
1846 !; it was a İree primary school for girls and was.set up in 
the Müski near the church simply for instruction ; there were no 
boards. The Church Missionary Society report for 1847 refers 
to the schools set up by the Bon Pastewr movement ; Appleyard's 
words (he used the report for his work on Egypt) are guoted here 
in order to give the impression made on the English society: 
“The Church Mission Report, 1847, expresses considerable alarm 
at the establishment in Grand Cairo of a sisterhood of the order 
oi the * Good Shepherd? who had taken a mansion, formerly 
.the residence of Bogos Bey, and opened schools for all classes and 
denominations, Jews not excepted.”3 
At Alexandria, there seems to have been more activity in 
several directions, owing to its being the chief sea-port and 
trading centre, and to the larger number of Europcans who 
settlel there during the Muhammad “Ali period. £ According 
to Gudrin,f the guardian of the chapel dedicated to Saint- 
Catherine received a large site as a gift from Muhammad 
“Ali in 1834, a site large enough to hold several buildings which 
have since been erected and in which gardens have been laid out. 
at various times.5 The Franciscan monks soon set to work to 
build a convent and their chapel eventually became the famous 
church of Saint-Catherine which, however, had to be repaired in 
1884.9 The church is built in the Italian style and is decorated 
in the interior with modem pictures of very doubtful taste. The 
importance of this early religious development is that the church 
became the parish church of all the Latin Catholics of Alexandria, 
and as such formed a rallying point for the foundations of the 
religio-cultural training of the Catholic Hock and a centre for 
French influence. From 1836, the Catholic population had already 
begun to ask for a mission of Lazarists to settle down in Alexan- 
dria in order to open a school for boys, and for the Filles.de la. 
Charif& to work in the European hospital and to attend to the 
education of thegirls.” oo (© © ül 
— Such an opportunity for the spread of French culture was not 
to be missed by ofücial France. In 1840, Pöre Etienne, the 
Supörleur-gönâral ot the Lazarists was sent on a political mission 


* Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 269, and Gudrin, op. cit., p. 168. 

* Sister Saint-Thâöröse de Rumpt was in charge of the school—Dor Bey, 
loc. cit. ; Gudrin, op.cit., p. 168; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

* Appleyard, op. cit., p. 116. 

«Op.cit., p. 41. sLoc. cit. 

8loc. cit. 7 Guerin, op. cİt., p. 45. 
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to Syria in connection with propaganda work on behalf of Muham- 
mad “Ali among the Maronites.1 Etienne was accompanied by 
a number of Lazarist priests and by M. Cochelet ; Guizot lent his 
support to the movement and sent Cöchelet to Rome to obtain 
the help of the Cardinal-Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda while the French ambassador, Count de Latour- 
Mauburg, was also commissioned to help smooth the way. 
Negotiations did not end, however, until 1843, and on the 3rd 
April of that year it was decided to send some Lazarist priests and 
several sisters of the Filles de Ja Charit& to undertake the duties 
that the Alexandrian Latin Catholics wished them to perform. 
They arrived in Alexandria on the 23rd January, 1844, the party 
consisting of three priests, two fröres and seveh sisters ; the men 
were welcomed by the French consul, M. de la Valette, at whose 
residence they stayed until their own guarters were ready; 
the sisters lived with a family by the name of Pastre for a short 
time and then settled down in a sireet which is still known after 
them as Sisters' Street.?. 

Through the good offices of the Pöre Etienne, Muhammad 
“Ali was prevailed upon to give to the Lazarist company -a| 
:Tuined fort in close proximity to Saint-Catherine Church with 
permission to buy up the adjacent lands; the site was cleared 
and a church and school founded for the needs of the people.3 
A free school was opened in 18479 and whether the Lazarists 
were more interested in the spiritual welfare of the fiock than in 
their education, as suggested by Dor,5 is hard to say, but in the 
same year, they appealed to the Fröres de Ja docirine chrölienne 
for help in the educational work. Thelatter arrived in due course 
and took over the Lazarist school.9 According to Amici, the 


imis 


Amici also mentions another school called the Penstonnaf des 


ı Cattani, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 494-5; Medemto Nesselrode, 25th Septem- 
ber, 1840, and Gudrin, loc. cit. 

* Gudrin, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

3 Gugrin, op. cit., pp. 46-7, and Revue des Dewx Mondes, Vol. CXXIX, p. 518, 
article by Benedetti. 

4 Gudrin, op. cit., p. 47, and Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9. 

sOp.cit., p. 268. 

*Guğrin, op.cit., p. 47. 

* Amnici, op. cit., pp. 248-9, and Gudrin, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Fröres opened in the same year,! although Gudrin states that it 
was opened a year later at the reguest of the better classes in 
Alexandria; this school was not so popular at the beginning 
owing to the fact that fees were charged.? 

The Lazarists and Fröres worked together, perhaps not too 
harmoniously, for about five or six years 3; the Fröres were more 
active than the Lazarists and the hosts soon found that their 
Fröre guests were encroaching on their rights and that the Lazarists 
were speedily losing the place they thought they deserved as 
pioneers. In 1852, the Lazarists decided to make some attempt 
toregain the position they had begun to lose through the activities 
of the Fröres and they opened a college of their own. The Fröres 
were obliged to give up their connection and to seek others,* and 
they were soon directing other schools which have döne excellent 
educational work in Egypt and which will be discussed in a subse- 
guent chapter. 

The Filles de la Charit& had to spend a great deal of their 
time caring for the sick, but, in spite of that, they ran a. kind of, 
day school for girls, also a pensionnat and an orphanage. The . 
oütbreak of cholera in 1848 hindered the progress of these in- 
stitutions and obliged the sisters to devote all their time to 
medical work.5 
Şo To what extent these Catholic schools accepted Egyptian 
children at this early period is hard to say as there is no evidence 
to prove that they did; the Egyptians certainly made use of the 
: dispensaries under the care of the sisters,9 but it is doubtful 
” whether they made use of the schools until somewhat later. 
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Other Early Mission Schools 


The Church Missionary Society of England sent out Mr. 
Jowett as carly as 18157 but the mission was not established. 
until 1826.85 Five Germans were sent in 1825 from the Basle 
Seminar whose names were Samuel Gobat, Mr.andMrs.J.R.T. 
Lieder, Mr. and Mrs. T. Mueller, Mr. and Mrs. W. Kruse and Mr. 
Kugler ; Messrs. Gobat and Kugler were later sent on to 


» Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9. 
* Guğrin, op. cit., p. 62. 
“Dor Bey, op. cit. p. 268, . 
; *Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 268-9, and Guerin, op.cit.,p. 47. 
( # Gudrin, op. Git., p. 54. OArhici gives the date of 1846 for the opening ofa 
ii | school by the Socwrs de l4 Providence J V.PPp. 250-1. 
li * Gudrin, Passim. 
7 Watson, op. cit., p.11ı9; Fowler,op.cit., p. 250; and supra, p.86n.2. 
* Chrislianily in Egypt, London, 1883, Pp. 13. 
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Abyssinia.! These missionaries had studied Arabic and appear ; | 
to have settled down to educational work soon after their arrival, |: -—- 
but chiefiy among the Copts. Paton, who was in Egypt between vi 
1839 and 1846, states that much praise must be bestowed on the 
German missionaries, who, chiefly with English funds, have 
been most active in educating Copts and giving them a smattering 

of Frankish science. 

The Rev. Harry Tattam also took an interest in the Coptic 
Church from about 1836 and actually visited the country in 
1838-9; he edited the four Gospels in Arabic and Coptic and the 
S.P.C.K. also printed Arabic translations of old Egyptian com- 
mentaries.3 Mr. Lieder, who, according to Butcher, had arrived 
in Egypt in 1830,* was of great service to Tattam during his 
visit.5 

In 1839-40, the Rev. T. Grimshawe visited Egypt and asked. 
Lieder to draw up a scheme for a training college wherein young . . - 
Egyptians (Copts) could follow a course of study that would. x 
enable them to be ordained as priests for the Coptic Church; İğ 
the school was actually opened but had to be closed in 1848. ii 

. Mr. Lieder was discouraged by its failure as none of his students . o 
was ever ordained.9 The Church Missionary Society appears 
to have abandoned the Egyptian field from about 184$' anddid , 
not establish itself again until between 1882-4; the Americaniz 
Presbyterian Mission took its place from about 18548 and has pro- 
gressed ever since. il e 

The Church Missionary Society, however, not only confined 
its activities to the training college for priests but opened several 
other schools for children in Cairo and used to visit the Coptic 
schools in Upper Egypt and distribute religious literature? 

Olin, who apparently visited their schools in 1839-40, reportsi 
that Lieder and his colleagues Tan three schools in Cairo ; thel| 
Seminar was under Kruse who had twenty-five Chbristians. tol 

whom he taught science and language.'9 The young men were 
not encouraged to continue their career as teachers or to set up' 


1 Watson, ibid., pp. 120-121. * Paton, op. cit., İl /281. 

* Butcher, op. cit., II /395. 4Ibid., II /396. 

s Fowler, ibid., p. 129. 

s Butcher, ibid., I1/386-7, and Fowler, ibid., pp. 130 and 250.. 

7 Butcher, ibid., Il/gor, and Fowler, ibid., p. 14. Fowler, ibid., p. 250, 
gives the date as 1862 and Lieder remained at his post until 1865, but the mission- 
ary efforts do not appsâr to have been very effective during this period. 

* Fowler, ibid., pp. 131 and 274. 

* Fowler, ibid., p. 259. 

19 Olin, op.cit., 1 /118-9. 
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private schools of their own ; they appear to have been employed 
by Muhammad “Ali for the most part.! 

Lieder ran the boys” school and there was also a girls” school 
both containing seventy students each ;? the Coptic clergy were 


<Â antagonistic to the movement and accused the missionaries of 


proselytising ; when the children grew up, they were withdrawn 
from the schools by their parents,? 

Olin reports that the English Wesleyans supported a mission 
in Alexandria ; this was probabiy run by R. Maxwell MacBrair 
who wrote a useful account of his experiences.5 oMacBrair states 
that the Church Missionary Society had a printing press in Malta 
where Arabic and Greek works were published for Mediterranean 
missionary Stations8 and it was probabiy from Malta that the 
Missionaries procured some of their literature, 

MacBrair seems to have had little success with his school in 
Alexandria which was intended for Egyptians; his own words 
describing his experiences would not be out of place here: “1 
had made every effort to procure a good master for an Arab school, 
but could not succeed. Atlast,I was obliged to employ a Syrian 
who acted as my interpreter; and, though aware of his being a 
liar and a rogue, I hoped by close surveillance to keep him to his 
duty. But all my efforis were İruitless. He brought children 
of his own acguaintance to the school, and was, no doubt, privately 
paid for their instruction, as I soon found that they belonged 
to Syrians of respectability. But he never attended to them 
unless when I was present; and, even then, he made constant 
excuses İor going away, on pretence of looking after the boys, 
whilst, in reality, he was engaged in a mercantile business. The 
moment that my back was turned, he slipped out, and would 
stay away for half-a-day at a time. Ashe reguired high wages, 
would teach the children nothing of true religion, and, finaliy, 

2Olin,op.cit.,I Jig. Warburton, op.cit., p. 66, states that over 200 of the 
students of the Church Missionary Society Schools were in the employment of 
Muhammad “Ali. 

* Olin, loc. cit. Mrs. Lieder apparentiy helped her husband in the schools ; 
she visited Hekekyân in June, 1843, his accoünt of her is hardiy flattering : 
*“ Mrs. Lieder came to see me; she is rather vulgar, talks politics, and, I İear, 
tells fibs. İt is a pity she does not attend more to her schools. She dares to 
İook down on Turkish women and in general Eastern women of whom there arç 
indeed very few in her class and standing wbo are not superior to her in good 
sense and accomplishmenits.” See Hekekyân Papers, Vol. HI, folio 230. 

* Warburton, op. cit., pp. 66—7, states that both Muhammad “AH &nd the 
Coptic clergy encourâged the mission schools. 

sOlin, op. cit., 1 /118. 

9 » Sketehes of a Missionary's Travels in Egypt, Syria, West Africa, etc., London, 
18309. i 
“Op.cit., p.5ı. 
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got into embarrassed pecuniary circumstances, Iİ was obliged, 
with great reluctance, to relinguish a plan that had cost me much 
care and trouble.”! He then tried torun a school for Greeks and 
was able to find a teacher familiar with the Lancasterian system ; 
he was a Greek and “ seemed one of the most honest Greeks in 
the place, which is saying a great deal for him, as they are a sad 
set of rogues.”? MacBrair was supported by an English mer- 
chant who had married a Greek woman and, through the latter, 
many Greeks came forward. The school certainly seemed to have 
been more successful than the Arab school, for the boys” school 
was enlarged and a girls” school added; they used books pub- 
lished by the English and American missionaries but, unfortu- 
nately, the plague broke out and MacBrair's schools had to be 
closed: 3 

Hamont describes one of the missionary schools in Cairo, 
probabiy belonging to the Church Missionary Society, by way of 
comparison with those opened by Muhammad 'Ali; the children 
oİ poor Christians were taught Arabic, English, French, Italian, 
geography, drawing and arithmetic. Two priests taught in the 
school, and adopted a method of teaching which was. suitable 
to the type of pupil ; Hamont maintains that they learnt more in 
three or four years than the students of Muhammad “Alf's schools 
didinten* Allowing for some exaggeration, the syllabus does 
suğgest a more practical plan of studies than that of the pro- 
vincial maktabs of Muhammad “Ali where the memorising of the 
Ko'rân was the mainstay; it might also be suggested that the 
EFuropeans were better gualified as teachers than the Egyptian 
shaikhs, especialiy if the former had a knowledge of Arabic, 

St. John records that a Mr. Bartholomew, an English Mission- 
aty in Egypt; wanted to open a Lancasterian school in Alexandria 
with -the-intention of educating Cöpts, Levantines, Jews and 
Moslems. Muhammad “Ali agreed to the opening of the school 
but not to the mixture of races and creeds suggested by Bartholo- * 
mew. Muhammad “Alialso refused to allow the school expense$ 
to be defrayed by charity'and stipulated that the students should 
be Egyptians; it was also laid down that the religion of the 
students should not be interfered with.5 At about this time 
(c. 1834), the regulations of a European Lancasterian school 
were sent to Egypt to serve as a model for Muhammad “Ali's 


1 Op. cit., pp. 88-9. 1Op.cit., p. 89. 
#loc. cit. « Hamont, op. cit., Il j3or. 
sst. John, op. cit., TI /405-6. 
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schools but apart from the reference in St. John there is no 
evidence that the system was ever adopted. The “ monitorial ” 
or “mutual ” system generally employed by Muhammad 'Ali 
was rather the outcome of necessity in view of the lack of teachers 
in the country and in order to facilitate the work of the European 
teachers and the interpreters than an attempt to copy the Lan- 
casterian method. No further evidence is available regarding 
the outcome of Mr. Bartholomew'ş proposal; ifit hadbeenatali 
successiul, there would have been some reference to it in the 
numerous accounts of Egypt written in the nineteenth century. 
The beginning of the introduction into Egypt of European 
schools under European management from 1840 onwards is 
perhaps one of the most interesting features of the early nine- 


“ teenth century. In order of importance, the French Catholic 


schools come first, followed by the English Missionary Schools and 
then the “communal” schools, ie., those set up by local com- 


—, munities. The French Catholic schools represent an official effort 
on the part of France to seek a controlling interest in the spiritual 


and cultural welfare of the Catholics, not only in Egypt, but inthe 
whole of the Levant. This penetration was the result of a more ex- 
tensive application of the spirit of the capitulatory system whereby 
France considered herself the protectress of the Catholic popu- 
lation, the intermediate development having been greatly 
accelerated by the commercial and political contacts between 


, France and Muhammad “Ali and the latter's religious tolerance, 


The English missionary movements at this time appear 


oto have been less concerned with politics and education than 
with the religious welfare and revival of the Coptic Church 


to which more attention was given than to the Moslem population 
which; it Was realised, Was inaccessible to the efforts of Christiân 
proselytisers. The schools set üp by the English Missionaries 
had neither the support of the British Government nor the 
thoroughly organised help of the Church that the Catholics were 
given. The Catholic emissaries already had the advantage of 
finding a large and growing community which was seeking 
spiritual and cultural guidance ; the English Missionaries came 
to Egypt rather of their own desire to be of use to the Copts who 
did not understand this kind of charity and, in fact, looked 
upon it with great suspicion, Non-Catholic..missions, too, did 
not have the chance of the success of the Catholics owing to their 
lack of external attractions in their forms of worship and doctrines! 
1 Ubicini, op. cit., 11 /3093. 
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and the difference of temperament between the northern and 
southem races; the efforts of the English, Germans and Ameri- 
cans were direcied mainly towards the small Coptic population 
and they can be looked upon as newcomers into the Near Hast 
whereas the Catholics, whether French or Ttalians, already had 
a long tradition of contact with the Near East and had much in 
common with the Catholic population there, 

In spite of the relative disadvantages that the English mission- 
aries had to work under and the restricted sphere of their work, 
yet they were undoubtediy spurred forward by their zealous 
motives and the spirit of competition which is reflected in the 
Church Missionary report of 1847 guoted by Appleyard.1 

The schools set up for the Jewish community, being due to 
the efforts of Crömieux, are not so interesting from our point of 
view. Egyptian Jews have always been backward in setting 
up their own schools for several reasons. The increase of Euro- 
pean influence in Egypt went hand-in-hand with a very important 
extension of external and internal trade in which the Jews had 
a fair share. The growth of trade brought a relative increase in 
individual prosperity with the result that the local Jews gradually 
emerged from the Jewish guarters in order to assimilate them- 
selves with the other European communities, particularly the 
Talian. The Jews and the Christians were the first to imitate 
European habits and customs and to wear European clothes long 
before Moslems began to do s0.2 Through the capitulatory 
system, many of them were able to acguire foreign protection 
with the many privileges that this system afforded.3 

Jewish children were sent to foreign schools, particulariy 
French, where they were able to acguire that education which 
was suitable for commerce and for employment in business houses. 
and in the banks which were later opened. Jewish schools 
were eventualiy set up but were not of any standing until recent 
times. A letter written by Maitre Sedaka Levy in the Awrore, 
dated the ı3th February, 1925,9 points out the disadvantages 
of the lack of Jewish schools and the damage done to Jewish 
religious and national feelings; the writer takes up an extreme 
point of view and complains of the imfwence perniciense des 


lv. supra, p. 276. 

*Ibrâhim Khalil, Mişbâh as-Sâri wi Nuzhat al-Kârı, Beyrüt, 1272, p. 20. 

* Ruppin, The Jews in ihe Modern World, London, 1934, p. 233. ORuppin is 
not aware of this internal change in the Jewish community ot Egypt. 

* L'Awrore, Journal d'informations jwives, 15th year, No. 52, e February, 
1925, Cairo publication, page 1; see Nos. 64, 84 and 106. > 
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Zcoles congröganisles gul oni pour mission de dölonrner ces enfanis 
de leur foi.5 Levy fails to appreciate the fact that it was due 
to the lack of public spirit in his community that there were no 
such schools and to the lack of interest of wealthy Jews who were 
far keener on breaking off contact with their own community 
and on assimilating themselves to the European elements than 
settling in the country. He also underrates the valuable edu- 
cational work done by the religious schools in Egypt from which 
the Jewish community derived much benefit, 

The Greek community represents the healthiest demand for 
intellectual progress for two main reasons; it was spontaneous 
and autonomous; the community, or rather the communities, 
as each town eventually organised itself on the Alexandrian 
model, not only felt the need for some cultural improvement, 
but also depended upon itself for the carrying out of its own plans. 
.Greeks did attend other schools but their own schools absorbed 
many of their own children, 

The period 1840 to 1850 is the turning point in the cultural, İl 
economic and social life of Egypt. From 1800 to 1840, Muham- | 
mad “Ali had been busily engaged in developing the country 
and using up its resources in war ; during that period he had made! 
some attempt to set up a system of military education ; the| 
schools provided for the army and navy, and to some extent for 
the civil administration but not for any kind of education that 
would enable the Egyptians to set up for themselves in any kind. 


| 


private practice and none had either the initiative or the abilities 


“to compete with their European rivals in the field of commerce 


and industry. 

In 1841, Muhammad 'Ali's system broke down, and thel 
Egyptians who had been employed in the army by thousands 
had nothing to do butto resume their normal life as far as possible. . 
No provision was made for the peaceful development of the | 
country for the advantage of the people either culturalIy, socialiy | 


or economicaliy; even the old mosgue system of education | 
. had been almost completely disorganised in the feverish rush to 


build anarmy. Tİ this state of affairs had been allowed to con- 


.otinue after 184r, Egypt would probabiy have recovered itself 


and reverted to much the same state that it had been in during 
the cighteenth century, but from 1840 onwards, we see in Egypt 


#he peaceful penetration of the West, not only through one 


lLoc. cit. 
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community, but through many, and not only in one town, but İ 
all over the country. The Egyptians were unprepared for this. | 
İhey were familiar only with two kinds of education, that of the 
mosgue and that of the army, the former had been theirs for 
centüries, the latter İor a few decades; the latter had almost 
ruined the former and had also ceased to exist itseli, i 

The EKuropeans in Egypt were now settling down to a life of 
industry and commerce and were beginning to open schools in 
which the younger generation could acguire the eguipment 
necessary to carry on the tradition under cover of the Capitulatory 
system to the great disadvantage of the Egyptians. On the other 
hand, Egypt, during the next twenty years, was under the rule 
of two Pashas, neither of them particularly interested Mm the in- 
tellectual welfare of the Egyptians ; under “Abbâs, the country 
had six years” rest in which to recover from the exbaustion of 
the Muhammad “Ali period, and under Sa'id, who was a Franco- 
phile, European penetration increased still more. The following 
chapters will show the significance of the fact that the European 
cultural movement which began during the reign of Muhammad 
“ALI grew steadily during the next three or four decades while the 
cultural life of the Egyptians had not yet found its feet. 


ama 


The Reign of Ibrâhim Pasha i 


Muhammad “Ali died on the znd August, 1849, at the age 
of 81, but, owing to his failure in health, Ibrâhim Pasha had 
already taken over the reins of government from 1847 and was 
formailly invested as governor in July, 1848. Ibrâhim Pasha 
did not live long, however, for he died prematurely on the 
roth November, 1848, and was succeeded by “Abbâs I, the son 
of Tüsün, Muhammad “Alis second son. “Abbâs I wasin Makkah 
at the time of his uncle's death, and on receiving the news, 
hastened his return to Cairo where he arrived on the 26th 
November. He was officially invested as governor on the yth 
December, went to Constantinople almost immediately to pay 
homage to the Sultân, and was back in Cairoon the I3th February, 
1849. | 

There is little to be recorded about Ibrâhim's work for educa- | 
ton in Egypt; we have already seen the röle he played in the 
posi-war period in the closing down of the schools. He had 
a major interest in the last mission to Paris and the creation of 
the Egyptian Military School there and seems to have been 
favourable to the inclusion of several Egyptians on this mission, 
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the latter were chosen probabiy by Sulaimân Pasha (Seve), 1 
and later on, filled important posts in the Egyptian administra- 
tions, 

İn this connection it is interesting to note the attitude of 
Ibrâhim towards the Egyptians and, conseguentiy, towards the 
use of the Arabic language which he is supposed to have favoured. 
Boislecomte, writing in August, 1833, states that Ibrâhim 
claimed to an Egyptian soldier that he was not a Turk, but that. 
he had come to Egypt very young and that the sun had changed 
his blood to that of an Arab.? 

The struggle against the Porte was personal and, if Ibrâhim 
ever spoke of creating an Arab empire, then such suggestions. 


.were meant for European and particularly French consumption. 
Ibrâhim and Muhammad “Ali realised that the French, who| 
had most likely encouraged them in adopting an attitude of 


independence, would support them against the Sultan, It! 
was far too carly to expect the Egyptians to react to nationalism 


çor even to understand the meaning of it. 


It is put forward that Ibrâhim allowed Egyptians to enter 


o certain military schools 3 and promoted them to the rank of. 
o chef de bataillon, but the reason for this was not to create a 
o purely Egyptian national army, but economic necessity. He. 
had no choice, since there were not sufficient Turks and Cir- 


cassians available. Asa good military leader, which he doubtless 


- was, it was to be expected that he should ingratiate himself 
with his Egyptian soldiery, hence the anecdote reported by 


> Boislecomte, 


Professor Rustum in a recent work 4 is at pains to claim for 


© İbrâhim Pasha that he was “ personally convinced of the sound- 


ness of the nationalistic philosoply of the day ” and that he 
was “ the first Moslem of rank in the Arab world who conceived 
of an Arab Nationalist Movement.” 5 Professor Rustum 
fortunately uses the word “ personally ” for it is certain that 
very few Turks and Egyptians at this period had any idea of 
the “nationalistic philosophy of the day.” He guotes three 
letters written by Ibrâhim to Muhammad “Ali in 1248 (1832), 
presumabiy in Turkish #04 in Arabic, in the translations of 
which the words “national and racial struggle ” and “his 

- Tüsün, op. cit., p. 172. i 

* Boislecomte to the Minister (of Foreign Affairs), zıst August, 1933, op. cit., 
di a supra, p. 221, e.g., in the Cavalry School, 

«The Royal Archives of Egypt and ihe origins of ihe Egyptian E&pedition to 
Syria, 1831-1841, Beyrout, 1936. 

sÖp.cit., p.-g6. ; 
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patriotic hopes for the independence of hiş family and for the * 
“freedom of Egypt ” occur. If these words are accurate transla- i 
tions of Ibrâhim's Turkish, then the sentiments they express i : 
were confined to Ibrâhim. One must come down to a much later ii: 
period before the full meaning of such words can be satisfactorily ' 
expressed in Arabic. Religion may have played an important 
röle as a rallying point for Moslems with Muhammad 'Ali aş the; 
champion of Islam,! but, even to this day, the words walan and. 
wağaniyah ave still confused with religion by certain sections of 
the people.? 

lt can be argued that Muhammad 'Ali actually began a 
system of elementary or primary education in 1837, with Arabic 
as the linguistic medium of instruction, to replace, in part, 
the old &w/dbs of the pious endowments; this, again, wasa 
step which ad to be taken in order to ensure sufficient recruits 
for the army. Ibrâhim Pasha naturalliy had a voice in the 
organisation of anything connected with the army and he 
appears to have approved of this scheme 3; but what did he 
do with the new organisation when he was forced to withdraw 
from Syria barely five years later? He took the leading part 
in forcing Muhammad “Ali to close down the schools. If he had 
had any nationalistic feelings, he would surely have made some 
attempt to rehabilitate the Arabic language, as Boislecomte 
claims was his intention,* but Turkish remained the official 
language until the reign of Sa'id Pasha and the language of the 
court until guite recentiy. 

The reaction against the reform movement had well set 
in, at least eight years before “Abbâs became ruler; with the 
removal of the two strongest and most ambitious men, namely, 
Muhammad “Ali and Ibrâhim, the natural tendency of the people 
Was to return, as far as possible, to the normal manner of 
living before Muhammad “Ali began his intensive exploitatioh 
of Feypt. 


lv. supra, p. 113, note 3; Muhammad 'Ali hada book entitled 74e Viriwes 
of Holy War (Jihad) published in 1836, see Perron, art., in Journal asiatigve, 
July-August, 1843, p. 45, item No. 111. i 

* See particularly Muhammad 'Umar's Hâğir al-Mişriyin, Cairo, 1902, Pp. 183, 
who explains the use of these two words and endeavours to point out to the! 
Egyptian the difference between patriotism and religion; see also Rif&'ah's | 
Wataniyât ox so-called Patriotic Poems, where the ideas of patriotism and. 
religion are inseparable; egually as interesting is Shaikh Husain al-Marşafi's :| 
treatise entitled al-Kalim ath-Thamân, i.e., the Eight Words, published in;| 
1880-1, in which he endeavours to explain such words as wafan (father-land),! 
purriyah (liberty or ireedom), ummah (nation), 'adâlah (justice), zulm (oppression) , : 
siyâsah (with the modern meaning of politics), pukümah (government), and! 
others ** which are on the tongues of the present day younger generation.” 

*v. supra, pp. 192-3. 

4Op.cit., p. 256. 
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CHAPTER JJ 
“ABBAS 1, (1849-1834) 


“ Six anndes de repos pour VEsyble surmende, ce m'dtgit pas dela 
störilitd, c'diait le vecueillemeni de İd terre pendant Uhiver, © diait V Hat 
de jachdre appligude & un grand dat, edait un sommeil röparaleur, 
non la mori” —(A. Vingtrinier, “ Soliman-Pasha (Yoseph Söve),” 
Paris, 1886, p. 576.) 


Ön account of his strange character, “Abbâs seems to have 
had very few friends; he had been on bad terms with Ibrâhim 
Pasha and he treated his relations with severity. The officials 
who had worked under Ibrâhim were dismissed or exiled, the 
French advisers who had helped Muhammad “Ali and Ibrâhim 
were either dismissed or forced to resign. His policy appears 
to have been anti-French and pro-English, and Mr. Murray, the 
English Consul-general, became one of his most trusted friends ; 
through the latter, the railway and telegraph were introduced. 
into Egypt and gave employment to many Egyptians.1 Hekekyân 
maintains that Turkish intrigues forced “Abbâs to rely on the 
English? ; such intrigues were not a new factor in the field of 
oriental politics any more than was the Anglo-French rivalry 
over Egypt. İt is not surprising that many writers see very 
little good in “Abbâs.3 Most of the conversations held by Senior 
in 1855 were with men who had been offcials in the service of 
Muhammad “Ali and Ibrâhim and were then unemployed ; 
and it is only human that such officials should give anything 
but a good impression of him.4 Independent observers, however, 
do not always agree with these offcials,5 Senior himself could 
not help remarking to Hekekyân that he found much difference 
of opinion in Egypt on many subjects, but on none more than 
on the characters of “Abbâs and Sa'id.6 

lv. supra, p. 263 sg. and 26ğ sg. 

* Senior, op. cit., 1 (205. 

* See Brdhier, Dor, Artin, Guillon, Audouard, Sammarco, Cameron, Senior, 
White, Malortie, art: in Encyclopedia of Islam, as-Siyâsai-al-Usbü'iyah, 
zth April, 1928, Râfi'i, Sarhank, Merruau, Bayle St. John, Luttke, Tüsün, 
Zaidân, and others. 

* Senior, passim. 


# Ibid., 1/233 and 1/240, et Passim. 
*lIbid., 1/2032. 
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Self-interest and personal feelings have been allowed to inspire 
many of the pens that have described “Abbâs, but his reign, 
investigated from an impartial point of view and in its true light, 
can only lead one to the conclusion that many of Muhammad 
'Al”s innovations owed their origin to an artificial situation,* 
and that, if Abbâs put an end to some of them, he did so out of 
the sheer common sense which is credited to him by more than 
one writer.? 

“Abbâs must be credited with having a character of his own 
and a better knowledge of his country's needs than many of the 
office-seekers around him.3 If he preferred Turks to Europeans,* 

“why should he not have done so? He wasa Turk, andas loyal 
to Egypt and to Turkey as it was his duty to be, for Egypt was 
still under the suzerainty of Turkey. His loyalty to Turkey 
did not lead him to surrender any of his rights as ruler in Egypt. 
,As a boy, he appears to have refused to submit to a European 
education,5 but he did not neglect Islamic culture; he hadan 
excellent command of Turkish,5 which is more than can be said 
of Sa'id.” 

“Abbâs religned for six years, during which time the country 
was given the peace and guiet it needed so badiy after the 
exhausting years of the reigns of Muhammad “Ali and Ibrâhim.8 
He removed the commercial monopolies and, if he hated 
Europeans and secluded himself from their society, he did so in 
order to stem the tide of western penetration which had been 
encouraged during the last decade before his accession.? 

a 
Ay Sylva White, The Expansion of Egypt, London, 1899, p. 58. 

* Sakakini, op. cit., p. 23, gives a good account of him in 1833; Boislecomte, 
op. cit., p. 146, “ Abbas pacha... est rest& tröscroyant et trös zel& dans sa foi ”; 
Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. İ, pt. II, p. 63; Clot Bey, Aperçu, Ifixxxix; Prisse 
d'Avennes, Petiis mâmoires secrels sur la cour d Egyple, Paris, 1930, p. 28, 'Abbas 
avait plus d'intelligence gue de savoir, mais il raisonnait et discutait les affaires, 
tandis gue Said röpond: “ Nous verrons, vous m'embötez, d&brouillez-vous,” 
tergiverse et veut mânager la chövre et le chou.” OoPaton, op. cit., Ilj/24r, 
“1. . found him to be perfectiy good-natured and entirely İree İrom any sort 
of ostentation. On higher subjects, his ignorance of science and literature 
was remarkable, considering the training he had had; but he was by no means 
deficient in common sense, and knew how to distinguish between such projects 
as were really beneficial to Egypt, as railways, and those of doubtful uülty ”; 
Malortie, Egypt, London, 1882, p. 68, “ Though sometimes very odd, he was 
not devoid of common sense ” ; Cameron, op. Cit., p. 227, “ It is worth noting, 


too, that Nubar Pasha considered Abbas a true Turkish gentleman of the old 
school.” 

3 Paton, op. cit., Ih/z41. 

4 Senior, op. cit., Il /203. 

: Revue des Deux Mondes, ıst June, 1895, Vol. 129, p. 528. 

s Senior, op. cit., 11 /178. 

” Loc. cit. 

*Cameron, op. cit., Pp. 227. in 

*ibid., pp. 227-8; Sylva White, op. cil, p. 57. 
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Vingtrinier, Sulalmân Pasha's biographer, summarises the 


reign of "Abbâs and his character in the following terms: “Sa 
professton de foi fut simple, claire, önergigue et bröve. TI döclara 
gu'il ötaii Turc et voulait regner en Turc,!” and, “ La röpne &' Abbas 
Jut une epogue de recucillemeni et de repos. La vie ewropdenne 
ayan cessö, Uimmobiliği musulmane envai et cowvrit tout le 
pays”?; his most conclusive statement is containedin the 
words written at the head of this chapter. 

Bayle St. John, writing in 1851, speaksfairly of “Abbâsas follows: 
“It must be confessed that “Abbâs Pasha had the good sense to 
take up a position of his own. Whether he was as crafty and 
politic as some pretend before his elevation to power, it is difficult 
to decide; but the plan at that time generally ascribed to him, 

-of forming what was called a Turkish or bigoted party, â party 
of discontented great folk and fanatical ulemas, a party which 
should appeal to the religious prejudices of the good Cairenes, 
and oppose itself to the inroad of Furopean adventurers and 
improvements, this plan, if distinetly formed, was certainly 
a very sagacious one. Let us be İrank; Huropeans have done 
more harm than good in Egypt; that is to say, whenever they 
have appeared except as mere commercial men | ”8 

The most recent exposition of the life and reign of “Abbâs 
Pasha, written by Professor Sammarco,4 contains much that is 
probably true of him, but offers a general misrepresentatıon of 
facts. Professor Sammarco emphasizes the fact that “Abbâs 
apparentİy came to the throne with the intention of destroying 
all the good and useful things that Muhammad “Ali had created,ö 
and relies on two very late authorities who blame 'Abbâs for 
closing most of the schools opened by Muhammad “Ali.6 He 
ignores the fact that many of Muhammad “Al/s creations were 
already either destroyed before “Abbâs came to the throne 
or else were in a very bad state; even the army wasina state 
of disorganisation when Ibrâhim returned from Europe and 
neither İbrâhim nor Sulaimân was able to reorganise it.” He 
rejects the idea that “Abbâs was inspired by patriotic feelings 
in his attitude towards Europeans8; but while patriotism cer- 

: Vingtrinier, op. cit., Pp. 5351. 1Op.cit., p. 560. 

-* The Eelectie Magazine, New York, Sept.-Dec., 1851, p. 172 and Sharpe's 
Magazine, London, Vol, XIV, pp. 70-75. 

1 Prdcis de Phisioiye d' Egypie, Rome, 1935, Vol. 4, pp. 1-17. 
“ Ibid., pp. 4-5. ; 
“Ibid., p. 5. 
 Vingtrinier, op. cit., p. 525. 

* Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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tainly did not play any part and his attitude may have been 
determined by political reaction and xenophobia,! do not the Nİ 
decades after the death of “Abbâs justify his attitude ? “Abbâs 

, biggest fault, in the opinion of Sammarco, was his apparent 
rapprochemeni with the English, 

Few writers have dared to take up an independent point of 
view regarding “Abbâs, with the exception of ar-Râfi'1,? whose 
work takes into full account the fact that 'Abbâs'wisely dis- 
couraged European adventurers and that his railways were 
far more useful to Egypt and less dangerous to her political and 
economic independence than the French scheme for the digging 
of the Suez Canal.? 

The charge with which we are concerned in this work is that 
“Abbâs was responsible for the closing of the schoolsandfora 


reactionary policy with regard to education. This point of view - 


has been handed down İrom one writer to another without 
making any kind of investigation of this aspect of 'Abbâs's 
reign. İt is true that ar-Râfi'14 and Ayyübis do admit that some 
of the schools were closed during the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad 'Ali, but most native writers press the point much 
further than Europeans and measure the progress and intellectual 
standards of their country by the mere number of schools and 
students and the amount of money spent on them ; guality and 
eficiency are ignored, or perhaps not understood. 

The outstanding factor to be borne in mind is that if Muhammad 
“Ali and Ibrâhim both saw fit to curtail their educational schemes, 
and they were men who had made some practical use of western 
schools (even if only for military purposes and ostentation), 
what was “Abbâs to do with them, he who had no natural inclina- 
tion for European learning (if the Feyptian adaptation of it 
'entitles it to the name of learning), and still less inclination 
to make use of them for ostentation and propaganda abroad? 

1f the educational system had failed under Muhammad “Alı, 
and it certainly had failed, then why should “Abbâs be made a 
scapegoat for this failure? Why should he be blamed for giving 
the cowp de grâce to the few derelict institutions that were left ? 

When “Abbâs came to the EAOnE, the following schools were 
stili ofücially open” :— 


ilbid., p. 7. 2 “Aşr İsmâ'tl, in two volumes, Olm, 1932. 
» Râfi'i, “Aşr Ismâ'ül, Vol.1, pp. 3-22. 
4 Ibid., I/ıs. sÖp.cit., 1/1976. 


IN supra, PP. 242-3; Sarhank, op. cit., Il (262 gives 14 schools, he includes 
a primary school at Bani Suef and omits the infantıy and medical schools. 
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ı Primary, at Asyüt, 

2 in Büsh, 

3 ” Zakâzik, : 
4 > as-Sayyidah Zainab, 
5 © Abü Za'bal, 

6 Infantıy, Abü Za'bal, 

7 Cavalry, al-Gizah, 

8 Artillery, Turâ, 

g Veterinary, Shubrâ, 

1o Naval, Alexandria, 

Ir languages, Cairo, 
ı2 Medical, Cairo, 
13 High School, al-Khânkâh, 

14 Engineering, Bülâk, 

15 Arts and Crafts, Bülâk. 


Adham (Pasha) appears to have remained at his post as 
Nâzir ot the Diwân al-Madâris until the z4th March, 1849, and 
to have returned again on the 18th October of the same year; 
he was replaced by “Abdi Pasha Shukri, who kept the post until 
the 16th December, 1854, i.e., until five months after the assassina- 
tion of “Abbâs 1.1 “Abdi Shukri had been a member of the 
1826 mission to Europe, where he had studied civil administration, 
but there does not appear to have been anything remarkable 
about him. He is rarely ever mentioned, and most probabiy 
it was the fact that he was the son of Habib Efendi that assured 
him of promotion in the administrations of Muhammad “Ali? 

“Abbâs began his work of reorganisation almost as soon as 
he came to power. The primary schools were the first to be 
affected; Asyüt was closed in March, 1849, Büsh and Zakâzik 
in April of the same year.3 The military schools came next. 
The Artillery School under Princeteau,* who appears to have 
remained in Egypt until 1853,5 was in a very bad state. “Ali 
Mubârak had been appointed as teacher there on his return İrom 
France in 1849,9 and reports that there were very few students 
left in it because the best had been chosen İor a new school 
which “Abbâs had opened”; it must have been closed soon 
after the opening of this new establishment. In January, 1849, 
the Infantry School at Abü Za'bal,3 the Cavalry School at 
al-Gizah? and the Naval School in Alexandria!9 were all closed. 


*Artin, op. cit., p. 169. *y. supra, p. 159; and Râfi, TlI (532. 
$y. supra, p. 234. This school had no director from March, 1848. 
4v. supra, p. 240. s Gu&mard, op. cit., p. 423. 

* Khitat, 9|43. "v. infra, pp. 295-6 and Khifaf, loc. cit. 


sSâmi, app. III, p. sı; it was under Yüsuf Aghâ. 
*lIbid., p. 52; under Wâsil Bey. 
*“Ibid., p. 52; under Muhammad Bey Kâshit. 
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The two remaining primary schools were-closed, that of Abü 
Za'bal in November, 1849,1 and the other at as-Sayyidah Zainab 
in August, 1850.2 

The closing down of these schools looks as though military 
training was about to be abandoned and 'Abbâs was going to 
neglect the military regüirements of the country, but this is far 
İrom the truth. “Abbâs was essentially a military man and had 
held high command in Muhammad “Ali's armies. Sarhank gives 
the following figures for his own army, but without giving any 
date :— 


Infantıy 98,414 men and 3,464 officers, 


Cavalry 7,600 menand 400 officers, 
Artillery 9,149 menand 154 officers, 
Staff 68 offücers, 
Medical 135 medical officers, 


88 pharmacists and orderlies, 
Bâshi-Bazüks 


4.377 men 
Clerks 106 >> 

The policy of making use of the services of foreigners in the 
army was still continued to a certain extent, for through Sabatier, 
the French Consul General, Motte, de Bernhardi and. Jacgues 
were employed# ; Gallice, who had been commissioned by Ibrâhim 
Pasha in order to undertake the reorganisation of the fortifica- 
tions at Alexandria, was also employed by “Abbâs for the same 
purpose.5 i ul 

It was 'Abbâs who attempted to bring a fairer system of 
conscription than that employed by his predecessor; he made 4 
every young man liable for military service, but the system was! 
not pushed to the extent attempted by Said Pasha. “Abbâs 
reorganised the army, the system of fortifications and military 
strategic roads contemplated by İbrâhim Pasha; he still main- 
tained the services of Sulaimân Pasha, who appears to have had 
considerable influence with him.9 In 1853, a contingent of 
20,000 men was sent to help the Turks against Russia in the 
Crimea.” Under “Abbâs, the old system of maintaining a 


* Ibid., p. 45; under Ibrâhim Ef. Wahbi. 

“Ibid., p. 44; under “Abdal-Kâdir Ef. 

s Op. cit., Il/261; these figures are much higher than those allowed 
Egypt by the Sultân's edicts of 1841. 

4 Loc. cit. 

* Malortie, however, confirms that “Abbâs had an army of 80,ooo men 
and 20,000 Bâshi-Bazüks, and that nothing was wanting in the way of artillery, 
cavalıy and eguipment, which was all in the best order; op.cit, p. 68. 

s Râfi, “Aşr Ismâ'tl, 1/17. 

"Ibid., 1/18 and Sarhank, op. cit., 11/263 sg. 
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bodyguard of Albanians was revived; these Albanians were 
never very popular,? but their numbers were not out of proportion 
to the number of Feyptian troops. “Abbâs must also be credited 
with being able to maintain public security.? 

The güuestion of military training for these large forces was 
dealt with almost as soon as “Abbâs came to the throne. Having 
closed the essentially military schools, he chose the best students 
andteachersand placed themin one establishment which he opened 
in September, 1849, with the name ot Muadrasat al-Mafrüzah, 
a name which means “ chosen ” and suggests that it contained 
the pick of the old schools.3 It was first of all situated in the 
suburb of Cairo, now called al-“Abbâsiyalı, under the Ndzir- 
ship of Amğralâi Ismâ'il Bey al-Karidali; the students, teachers 
and books were all chosen by “Ali Mubârak, and, according to 
Sarhank, the school was very successful during the first part 
of the reign.* Ismâ'il al-Karidali remained in charge of the 
school until it was transferred to the town of Alexandria in 
December, 1850; Amiralâi Ismâ'ıl Bey Salim5 was given the 
post İrom September, 1851, to October, 1853, and then Âmüralâi 
Ahmad Bey Kamâl from November, 1853, until February, 
1856.58 

This new establishment was run on different principles than 
those of Muhammad “Alifor it contained a Primary, a Preparatory, 
and a Military School all in one,” and there was also another 
technical side where men were prepared for the civil and military 
engineering services. İn the statistics for 1849, the dual name of 
al-Mafrüzah wa'l-Abniyah is used, i.e., “ (the school of) the 
chosen and for building.”8 In 1849, it had 1,696 students, i.e. 
considerably more than the Cavairy, Infantry and Artillery 

1 Râfi, op. cit., 1/17. 

2Ibid.,1/ı5. “Abbâs also introduced the Camel Corps, probabiy to facilitate 
the task of maintaining public order. The idea was undoubtediy inspired 
by the French who had made use of a Camel Corps for desert work during the 
occupation. Sacre and Outrebon claim that Sa'id Pasha introduced this corps, 
v. LV Egypte et Ismail Pacha, Paris, 1865, p. 172, but Sarhank states guite definitely 
that it was the work of “Abbâs, v. op. cit., 11 /261. 

9 Sarhank, op. cit., 11/26z2; Artin,op.cit., p. 89; Sâmi,op.cit.,app. III, 
Pp. 45; Dor Bey, op.cit., p. 214. i 

* Sarhank, op. cit., I1/262; the idea that ali the military schools should 
be together was most likely inspired by “Ali Mubârak. 

According to Sâlim Pasha Sâlim, the Mafrüzah was first opened at al-Khânkâh 
which is possible as the necessary buildings already existed there; v. Khifaj, 
Vel. 14, p. 126. 

s-Sâmi, op. cit., app. III, p. 45; he afterwards became Governor of Alexan- 
drija and informed Sa'id Pasha of the death of “Abbâs. 

s* Sâmi, loc. cit. ; 


"Loc. cit. Artin, op. cit., p. 89. 
*Sâmi, op. cit., P. 15. 
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Schools had contained during the latter part oi the reign of 
Muhammad “Ali. 

The idea of having one large establishment, including all the 
schools the student had to pass through, was probably inspired 
by motives of economy ; it also had the advantage of centralisa- 
tion, enabling one director to co-ordinate the studies, and thus 
avoiding the gaps which had existed between the various grades 
of schools under Muhammad “Ali! The original provincial 
maktabs had always been below the standard set for the prepara- 
tory schools, while the latter had never been successful in pre- 
paring students up to the standard of the special schools, where 
further preparatory classes had to be created before the student 
was ready for his special training.? 

The statistics available for 1849? give the following figures 
for that year and naturalIy include some schools which had been 
recentiy closed, but certain schools which were still offcialiy 
open are omitted :— 


Monihly Cost. Yeariy Cost 


School, Students Üyee (Sâmi)! 
Primary at as- 

Sayyidah Zainab. 209 £E 70-7oPT KE 848-14PT 
Medicine. 126 317-50 3810-00 , 
Cavalıy. 245 2530-23 3002-76 
Artillery 186 130-097 1571-64 
Languages and i 

Accountancy. 320 475-409 5705—88 
Engineering. 1326 257-13 3085-56 
al-Mafrüzah ww'İ- 

Abniyah. 1696 1098-59 13183—-08 

2914 2600-61 31207-06 
Cost of 322 teachers and staft 1464-97 17579-64 


£E 4065-58PT £E 48787-7oPT 


The figures for the Abü Za'bal school are omitted, although it 
was not closed until Novemiber, 1849, while the Artillery and 
Cavalry schools are inciuded, although the latter was closed in 
January, 1849; presumabiy the students of this school were 
then sent to the Mafrüzah ; the Artillery students were certainly 


“'Ali Mubârak put forward the same idea for the Civil Schools, i.e., the 
Muhandiskhânah anâ > dependencies; v. Khifat, 943. 
?v. Supra, p.239,1. a. 
* Sâmi, op. cit., Pp. 15. #Op.cit., p. 7a1. 
sSâmi,op.cit., Pp. 15. sSâmi gives 135. 
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sent,! and so its numbers must have been somewhat higher 
later on. 

The Naval and Infantıy schools are also omitted; the latter © 
is stated by Pellissier to have been in a state of complete dis- 
organisation,* and it is for this reason probabiy that it was not 
incduded. No wonder “Abbâs closed it! The Naval School 
seems to have been definitely closed and the Navy to have 
deteriorated during his reign, owing to the intrigues between 
Sa'id and 'Abbös3; a certain part of the Navy must have been 
used, however, during the Crimean War. 

The above list excludes the Veterinary School and the High 
School at al-Khânkâh (Ecole des Princes) ; the former was not 
closed until 1851 and was still in use, for Ahmad Ef. Şabri was 
in charge of it from January, 1849, and Rustum Ef. from May, 


.1849, until September, 1851. The High School was officialIy 


closed in September, 1851; up to January, 1849, Mahmüd Bey 
was in charge, then Muştafâ Bey until September, 18499; after 
that date no director was appointed and it was probabiy expected 
that members of the ruling ay would make use of the Madrasat 
ali-Mafrüzah.5 — 

The so-called School of Languages and Accountancy was 
closed in May, 1851; as the major part of the school must have 
been devoted to preparation, then perhaps the action of 'Abbâs 
is explicable for he already had a preparatory school attached 
to the Mafrüzah. This school came under the heading of a 
Civil School, i.e., Madrasah Mulkiyah, and “Ali Mubârak launched 
a scheme to include all the Civil Schools.* The İranslation 
Bureau was not closed down until the reign of Sa'id Pasha, in the 
interval, it appears to have been taken over by “Alı Mubârak, 
who, as director of the School of Engineering, took upon himself 
the task of providing the text-books for the schools.” 

There appears to have been some misunderstanding or dislike 
between “Abbâs and Rifâ'ah, for he was sent to al-Khartüm as 
Nâzir of a new school which “Abbâs had opened theres; this 
amounted to exile. The trouble was probabiy made worse by 
ambitious Mubârak, who was most likely jealous of the name 
Rifâ'ah had made for himself as a teacher and in the field of 


1 Khitat, 9)43. 2. supra, p. 
* Sarhank, op. cit., 11/263. * Sâmi, op. di we III, p. 55. 
s The new school cost less to run than the old ones, 
*y. infra, p. 298. 
“y. infra, p. 299. 
# Majdi, op. cit., pp. 26, 30-1. Râfiiop. cit., ITI (488 sg, 
6 
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letters. “Abbâs favoured Mubârak and exiled Rifâ'ah Ni Sa'id, j ji /l 
when he came to the throne, favoured Rifâ'ah and exiled Ni 4 
Mubârak. It must be noticed that, in this part of his work | 
under “Abbâs, he must have been a rival to Rifâ'ah, for he appcars 
to have taken over the same work that Rifâ'ah used to undertake 
in the School of Languages and in the Translation Bureau; | 
it is significant that Baiyümi Ef., who had done good work at /i 
the school of Engineering, was exiled with Rifâ'ah and actualiy | i 
died in alKhartüm!; others were exiled at the same time, 
including Ahmad Tâ“il.2 ik 

Nevertheless, “Abbâs's treatment of Rifâ'ah is surprising; o—o| 
but Rifâ'ah may have been opposed by certain bigoted shaikhs — “ 
of al-Azhar, who probably considered that he was trespassing 
on their domain in the teaching of religious law and theology. 
Delatre, who visited the school administered by Rifâ'ah under 
Said, states that his colleagues, the 'wamâ', detested him; 
he was probabiy considered in much the same wey as Muhammad 
“Abduh was regarded at a much later date, in view of his interest 
in learning that was outside the scope of al-Azhar's teachings, 
although Rifâ'ah's religious beliefs have never been guestioned. 

The position then in 1852 with regard to the schools was as 
follows :— 


eee. 


(1) Madrasat al-Mafrüzah Ismâ'il Bey Salim. 
-wa'l-Abniyah. 
(2) 'Amaliyât. John Mohistan, July 1847-May, 
1853. 
Robert Murray, Aug., 1853—Dec., 
1854. 
(3) Muhandiskhânah. “Ali Mubârak. 
(4) Tibb. Muhammad Shâfi'i (see below). 
(Medicine). 


Very little is reported about the “Amaliyât, although it is signi- 
ficant that the anglophile Hekekyân was dismissed and that the 
directorship of this school passed to an Englishman ; the school, 
being a civil school, was probably attached to the School of 
Engineering for administration. 

The School of Engineering passed through a rather interesting 
phase. “Ali Mubârak had returned İrom France in 1849, and 
after being employed in the School of Artillery for a short time, 
was attached to the stafi of Sulaimân Pasha. Through e 

* Râfi, op. cit., ILİ /516. * Ibid., 


518. 
* Revue de POrient, de VAlgerie et des Colonies, ör, Vol. 16, 1858 (Sept.) 
Pp. 135. 
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latter, he came into close contact with Gallice Bey,1 who intro- 
duced him to “Abbâs Pasha with two other Egyptians who had 
been in Paris with Mubârak, namely, Hammâd “Abdal-'Âti 
and “Ali Ibrâhim. Towards the end of 1850, 'Abbâs called them 
all into his presence and ordered them to examine the engineers 
posted in the provinces and also the teachers of the School of' 
Engineering. They toured the whole country, performed the 
task demanded of them, replacing the old engineers with new 
men who were graduates of the School of Engineering. During 
their visits to various parts of the country, they were com- 
missioned to report on and to undertake other engineering 
works. 

About the end of 1851, Lambert presented the budget of the 
Observatory and the Engineering School? to “Abbâs, asking for 
20,000 purses (i.e., LE.100,000).3 “Abbâs, surprised at this huge 
figure, called in his three Egyptians and asked them to discuşs 
the financial aspect of this school and the Observatory, and to 
draw up a scheme which would be more economical. The three 
efendis withdrew and, in spite of their eflorts to come to some 
kind of agreement, they could not fix upon any one scheme, so 
“Ali Mubârak took it upon him to draw up a plan without the 
aid of his colleagues. Time went by and as “Abbâs's Hgyptian 
advisers had not presented the scheme, he sent for them, and to 
his astonishment, was presented with Mubârak's individual 
report showing that the school could berunona budget of 
4E.5,000 provided the Observatory was abolished, which he 
recommended in view of the absence of any gualified Egyptian 
astronomers. İle further recommended that men should be 
sent to Furope to specialise in this branch. 

“Abbâs was delighted with Mubârak's plan, but, before accepi- 
ing it, he put it before the heads of the Diwdns and Lambert 
for discussion and approval. This took eight days and the 
outcome of the meetings led to an interview of Mubârak with 

* Guğmard, op. cit., p. 422, states that Gallice is untraceable after 1841; 
actually, he was in charge of fortifications in Alexandria; v. Khifaf, 9/43-4 
and Râfi, “Aşr Ismâ'i), 1/235. 

“ Actually, the budget was to cover the expenditure of the Madâris al- 
Mulkiyah, i.e., the civil schools; it is not clear whether this was to include 
the “Amaliyât and the Translation Bureau. The official list gives the date 
of Lambert's date of retirement as April, 1849 (v. Sâmi, op. cit., app. III, p. 47) 
and the appointment of Mubârak in the same month ; İrom the above, Lam- 
bert appears to have been director until 1851. 

* Khitaf, 9la4 and Râfi'i, 'Aşr Ismâ'il, 1)235; the figure seems unusualiy 
large as the expenditure for all the schools in 1849 did not reach half that amount. 
The incident is reported from Mubârak's own statement and would appear to 
have been exaggeratcd. i 
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“Abbâs. The ruler asked the would-be reorganiser if he thought 
the plan could be a success, to which Mubârak replied that it 
depended upon the director; “Abbâs thereupon promoted him 
to the rank of amiralâi and made him director of the school and 
its dependencies, which post he kept until Said sent him to the 
Crimea, : z 
Although “Abdi Shukri was Nazir of the Diwân ai-Madâris, 
probably his functions were connected mainly with the public 
works and buildings, since “Abbâs charged Mubârak with the 
selection of the teachers, the students, the books and other 
arrangemenis of the Madrasat al-Mafrüzah. Mubârak seems to 
have been the virtual head of the educational programmes of 
the Diwân al-Madâris ; his influence with “Abbâs Pasha was such 
. that it can be claimed that he was in great part responsible for the 
organisation adopted during his reign. 

“Ali Mubârak, according to his autobiography, took a great 
interest in the teaching methods of the members of his staff and 
was constantly visiting their classes, making suggestions regarding : 
their behaviour and how to discipline the students, He took 
a vital interest, too, in the preparation of suitable texts for the | 
students of all the schools and the army, writing them and 
translating them with the help of his colleagues. He made. | 
use of the printing and lithograph presses and records that he zi 
printed over 60,000 books for the use of the technical and military * 
schools. The School of Engineering lithograph press, in par- 
ticular, turned out atlases and illustrated works under his 
direction. 1 

There must have been a considerable number of students at 
the School of Engineering during the period that “Ali Mubârak 
was director, for the budget of 1839? showed 211 students with an 
annual expenditure of (E.2575-20PT; the 1849 budget showed 
132 students with an annual cost of £E.3085-56PT which, of 
course, included the expenditure on the Observatory. “Abbâs 
was more economical than Muhammad “Ali, as has been seen 
with the comparative cost of the Madrasat al-Mafrüzah and 
the old military schools; conseguentiy, with the Observatory 
now no longer drawing on the school funds, and the budget 
fHxed at /E.5,000, there must have been over four hundred 
students at work. Probably the students who had been under 
Rifâ'ah in the School of Languages and Accountancy were 
transferred to the School of Engineering. | 

 Khitat, 943-5; Râfi'ı, 'Aşr Ismâ'il, 1/234-6. *v. supra, p. 219. 
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The School of Medicine presented some diffculties. It has 
been seen İrom the above statement that “Abbâs Pasha employed 
223 medical men, pharmacists and orderlies in the army; itis 
hardiy likely, therefore, that he should wish to neglect the School 
of Medicine. İn 1849, the statistics show that there were 126 
students in the school; by this time, the Egyptian efendis who 
had been to Paris were at work in the school as professors and 
doctors. 

Got Bey resigned in April 1849 and wrote unfavourably about 
“Abbâs in his memoirs.! Contemporary writers endeavour to 
prove that the school could not be run by the native doctors? ; 
Duvigneau and Perron both tried to manage the school and 
hospital for a short time, but both were unsuccessful and returned 
to France.3 Perron was busy at this time with his Arabic studies 
and collecting books.* Muhammad Shâfi'i was given a chance as 
director but was a failure, and, “Abbâs, not willing to give up the 
struggle, and at the suggestion of some of his offcials,5 turned in 
1850 to Germany, where he was able to avail himself of the services 
oi Wilhelm Griesinger, professor of pathology at Kiel. He 
became director of the School and Hospital, president of the 
Sanitary Council and private physician to “Abbâs.5 “Abbâs 
also acguired the services of Theodor Bilharz shortly after 
Griesinger's arrival; he was appointed assistant professor of 
surgery and became professor of medicine in 1856 and professor 
oi descriptive anatomy later on. Both Griesinger and Bilharz 
devoted themselves to important medical research work in Feypt 
although their Egyptian colleagues and the students proved 
very hard to manage and the school was used as an arena for 
international rivalries. Bilharz discovered the parasite called 
Sehistosoma haematobium, generally called Bilharzia after the 
name of the discoverer, and Griesinger wrote many useful works 
on diseases peculiar to the Egyptians. Rayer, who had come 
with Griesinger and was appointed as a surgeon, replaced 
Griesinger in 1852 as the latter had only accepted the postona 
contract of two years. | 

These Germans were essentialiy scholars and were too 

I Ouoted by Mahfouz, p. 39. *v. Supra, Pp. 241—2. 

* Sharaf, op. cit., p. 182 sg., Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 39 sg. 

* See Perron's letters to M. Mohi, edited by Artin Pasha, Cairo, ıgıı. 

s Clot, İelation des phases parcourues par Vinstitulion medicale en. Egypte 
sows les govermemenis d' Abbas et de Said Pacha, s.d. p. 2, states simpiy that 
two beys advised 'Abbâs to get the Germans. 


* Bourgues, Histoire de Clot Bey, s.d. Chapter X, pp. 65-9, where a short 
- account of the hospital and school during this period is given. 
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engrossed in their research work to become acclimatised to the 
Egyptian atmosphere at the hospital: Whatever may be said 
against th& military system on which all the institutions of 
Muhammad “Ali had been run, yet there is much in its İavour, 
for, without the iron hand of discipline, very little could be 
achieved. An outsider, coming fresh to the system İrom a 
European university, would find it hard to adapt himself to it and 
to pick up the reins from a predecessor; but if the reins were 
once dropped slackness set in amongst both staff and students, 
leading to an almost certain collapse of the structure. This. 
applies particularly to the School of Medicine and Hospital, 
The system and Clot Bey had grown up together; with Clot's 
removal, the school lost its direction, and the constant change of 
directors before the arrival of the Germans could oniy have made 
matters worse. “Abbâs could see that things were going from bad 
to worse and decided to accept the advice of an Italian merchant, 
M. Petracchi, who offered to acguire the services of some eminent 
Italians. These were the Doctors Raggi and Ranzi of Florence? 
Raggi was made professor of medicine, and Ranzi; professor of 
surgery. i 

The Egyptian doctors and translators who had been So! 
hard put to it during the reign of Muhammad 'Ali, translating) 
works into Arabic, now took a rest, for hardiy a single translation! 
appeared under “Abbâs. It needed the strong hand of a task 
master to make them work, and “Abbâs had not the capacity 
to do this, yet it will be seen that “Abbâs sent a large number of 
medical men to Europe, in fact, more than Muhammad “Ali, 
Their names will be given below. 


Educatlon Missions to Europe during the veign of "Abbâs I 
, When “Abbâs came to the throne, the Egyptian Military 

School in Paris was still in existence and there were a number 
oi students accommodated in it, Most of the students who 
had been sent in 1844 had finished their courses and were due to 
retum home ; the military mission students were, in fact, recalled 
and the remaining students were able to go to other private 
houses or schools in order to continue their studies. Zaidân 
maintains that the French revolution of 1848 had affected the 
school and made it necessary to close it down? but there seems 
nothing unusual in closing down an establishment, the usefulness 

ıClot, Relations des phases, etc., p. 7. 

*Zaidân, Ta'rikh al-Âdâb al-lughat al “Arabiyah, IV (33. 
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of which had ceased to exist ; it had served its purpose and the 
new ruler had no longer any use for it. If Egyptians or Turks 
were to be sent to Europe, it would be far more beneficial if they 
were encouraged to İreguent French homes, French schools and 
establishments and French society, if possible, rather than to 
have them all housed in one place where they would be sure to 
form a small colony and, thrown together, would find little or no 
indücement to speak French, and certainly no external influences 
to stimulate their minds, 

Although the school had been set up mainly for the training 
of military officers yet it had been used for other purposes as we 
have seen from the list of students sent in 1844. There are 
probably two other reasons for the cessation of this school in 
Paris apart from the expense of keeping it up. “Abbâs did not 
think it necessary to send his students to France alone, he pre- 
ferred to use his own discretion and to.senid them to those countries 

ı, Which were famous for certain specialities, such as the schools 
of medicine in Germany and Austria and engineering studies in 
bi , England. Another perhaps more surprising aspect of his own 
«, | missions to Europe was the fact that he paid far less attention 
Ato military missions then did Muhammad “Ali and İbrâhim, 
He was probabiy of the opinion that military specialisation had 
been overdone out of all proportion with other kinds of training 
iwhich would be more beneficial to the service of the countıy.1 
© “Abbâs, although he recalled those who had been sent to take 
up military studies, yet still maintained the others who had 
been sent to England and France and who had not yet completed 
their work. The above lists show the date of return of most oi 
them. 
Artin, whose work on education in Egypt has been one of the 
main sources of previous writers on this subject, gives the total 
number of students sent by “Abbâs as 19 with a total expenditure 
of £E.49,675?; “Abdailah Nadim gives the total of 48 witha 
total expenditure of £(E.82,923. The following lists will show 
that Nadim's figure is nearer the truth and will also show that 
“Abbâs cannot be accused of having neglected the mission side 
of Egyptian educational policy. The outstanding feature of his 
missions was the attention which he paid to the value of educa- 
tional work done in other countries besides France, especialIy 
in medicine. Only three students were sent to France during 
his reign. 


* Tüsün, op. cit., p. 418. *Op.cit., p. 209. #Op. cit. p. 737. 
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First Mission to:'Bavaria sent t2ih, June, 1849 
Sâlim Sâlim. 

Khalil İbrâhim, 

Hasan Muhammad al-Alfi, 

Muştafâ an-Najdi. 

Muhammad “Umar. 

Muhammad “Ali Ridi. 

Ibrâhim Mustafâ Bushnâk, 

Murâd Yüsuf. 

Muştafâ Khalid. 


LPADARLRH 


Second batch atlached to the first Misston seni 31st October, 1850 


10. Muhammad ash-Shâmi, 
ır. Müsâ Muhammad. 

12. Muhammad Hilmi. 

13. Khalil Ibrâhim an-Nabrâye,. 
14. Hasan 'Âmir. 

I3. Mahmüd Nâfi“ 


Second Mission seni fo England 20ih January, 1850 
16. Abü'lMajd Ibrâhim. 


Another batch sent 31st October, 1850 and attached to this Mission 


17. Muhammad Badr. 

18. Mustafâ Muştafâ. 

19. Muhammad “Ali al-Kâtib. 
20. Muhammad “Ali as-Subki, 
21. “Abdar-Râzik Darwish. 


Third Mission to France sent Sih October, 1850 
22. Mahmüd Ahmad. 
23. İsmâil Muştafâ. 
24. Husain Ibrâhim. 


Fourtih Mission to Italy (Pisa) seni end October, 1850 
25. Muhammad Riyân. 

26. İbrâhim Shâhin. 

27. “Ali Shüshah. 

28. Muhammad Hâmid. 

29. Gurgi Dimitri, 


Fifih Mission seni to Vienna in 1851 
30. Ismâ'il Kâmil, 
31. 'Abdal-Kâdir Hilmi. 
32. “Uthmân Ghâlib. 
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Sixih Mission seni to Berlin eiiher at ihe end of 1853 or at ihe 
beginning of 1854 

33. Hâfiz 'Iffat. 

34. Muhammad Râsikh. 

33. Muhammad Nâshi, 

36. Khürshid Nâshi. 

37. Muştalâ Nail. 

38. Hâmid Amin. 

39. Muhammad “Atif. 

40. “Abdallah Shukri. 

41. Yüsuf Shuhdi. 


Iİ Nadim's figure is correct, then there are seven others whose 
names have not been recorded. 


Biographical Notices : 


1. Fatheran Azhari employed by Muhammad “Ali asa preacher 

.to one of the regiments, later as a corrector of the translations done 
in the School of Medicine; Sâlim ieamt the Kor'ân at first in the 

kuliğbs and then joined Muhammad “Ali's schools; he studied for 

two years at the School of Languages under Rifâ'ah, at the end of 

1844, he joined the School of Medicine where he stayed until about 

1849; chosen by Adham and Clot for the medical mission to Munich 

with eight others; he returned to Egypt in 1855 and filled many 

important posts; he translated three works into Arabic; died 1893. 

2. Sent to Munich to study medicine; returned November, 
1852, and was employed in the Civil Service and then in the Naval 
Medical Service. 

3. Sentto Munich to study medicine, later to Vienna; returned 
November, 1855, employed in the Army Medical Service and under 
Ismâ'il, in the Public Health Dept. 

4. Studied medicine in Munich and Vienna; o returned 
November, 1855; employed in the Army Medical Service, then 
with Sa'id Pasha and laterin the Public Health Dept.; atthe time 
of the “Arâbi rebellion, he was Chief Physician in the War Dept; 
he took part in the rebellion and was exiled with Muhammad 'Abduh 
and Ibrâhim al-Lakâni to Syria; he later went to Constantinople 
wbere he became private physician to Prince Muhammad 'Abdal- 
Halım; he returned to Cairo in 1888 and set up in private practice ; 
died 1gı2. 

5. Sent to Munich to study Medicine but returned in November, 
1852, before he completed his studies; he appears to bave been 
appointed as a teacher in the Muhandiskhânah. 

6. Sent to Munich to study medicine, returned in November, 
1855, and was enıployed in the Army Medical Service under Sa'id 
Pasha; under Ismâ'il Pasha, he was employed in the Dept. of 
the İnterior. 

7. Sent to Munich to study medicine in 1849 and returned in 
November, 1855; employed in the Army Medical Service and later 
in the Dept. of the Interior. 
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- 8. Sent to Munich to study medicine and on his return in 
November, 1855, was employed in the Army Medical Service, 
g. As and 8 (returned January, 1855). 

10. As 7 and 8 (returned January, 1855). 

11. As 7 and 8 (returned January, 1855). 

12. Asog,ıoandır | ; i 

13. Son of İbrâhim an-Nabarâwi, one of thefirst medical students 
sent to France; he stayed in Munich until 1862 and then was sent to 
France; he returned to Egypt in 1863 and was employed in tbe 
Public Health Dept. 

14. Asız. . 

13. As 12; under Ismâ'il Pasha, he was made Chief Medical 
Officer in the Schools Dept. 

16. Sent to England to study mechanics; returned to Egypt 
in January, 1853; was employed on the railways for a time and 
then in the foundries. a 

17. Studied at several of the schools in Egypt, including the 
School of Medicine: sent to England to study medicine and on his 
return, was first of all employed in the Army Medical Service and 
then in the School of Medicine; he was given many other posts 
in various parts of Egypt and went to Europe several times after 
his return; he wrote three works on medicine; died 1902. 

18. Sent to study medicine at Edinburgh; returned in April, 
1856 ; employed in the Army Medical Service for a time but after 
a short while, gave up the appointment and returned to England 
where he took up commerce on his own account; it is said that 
he probabiy died in England. a 

19. His father was the chief clerk in the School of Medicine; 
sent to Edinburgh to study medicine and returned in April, 1856; 
under Sa'id, be was employed in the Army Medical Service and 
under İsmâ'il, he was employed in the Civil Service. He hada 
good reputation as a doctor; died 1880. 

20. Stüdied medicine at Edinburgh; ieturned to Feypt in 
April, 1856; employed in the Army Medical Service and later in 
the Public Health Dept. 

21. Studied medicine at Edinburgh and returned to Egypt in 
April, 1856; employed in the Army Medical Serviçe and then as 
,a teacher of English because he knew English so well ; Ismâ'il Pasha 
chose him asa private tutor to his sons in order to teach them English ; 
he afterwards was employed in the schools and was appointed to high 
administrative posts; he was suspected of political intrigues after 
the 'Arâbi rebellion in 1883; died 1905. 

22. Firstofali, he studied in the Naval School under Muhammad 
“Ali, then in the School of Engineering; he worked as a teacher 
before he was sent to France to study mathematics and astronomy ; 
returned to Egypt in August, 1859; he became director of the 
School of Engineering and the Observatory in 1871; he represented 
Egypt on two scientific congresses, one in Paris in 1875 and the 
other in Vienna in 1881; he became a famous scholar who left 
behind many works on mathematics and astronomy. 

23. Wasastudent of 22 and achieved fame in the same branches ; 
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he represented Egypt on a scientific congress in Moscow in 1873; 
he wrote several important works. 

24. Sent to study the same branches as 22 and 23; returnedin 
1855 (March); was private tutor to Ismâ'il's sons and later an 
engineer in the Public Works Dept. 

25. Sent to Pisa to study medicine and then went on to France ; 
he returned to Egypt in January, 1859, and was apparently employed 
in the School of Medicine after his return. 

26. Sent to Pisa to study medicine and returned in 1857; em- 
ployed in the School of Medicine on his return, 

27. Sent to Pisa to study medicine and returned in 1857; em- 
ployed in the Hospital on his return and then in the Public Health 
Dept.; in 1882, he went on pension and opened a private clinic 
and a pharmacy which was well known and patronised. Died 
in 1903. 

28. Studied medicine at Pisa and returned in 1857; he was 
not employed by the government on account of some misunderstanding. 

29. Apparentiy of Greek extraction; studied at the School of 
Medicine and was sent to Italy with 25, 26, 27, and 28; on his 
return, he was employed in the Hospital and later sent to the Südân 
with the military forces; other members of his family appear to 
have studied medicine and one turned Moslem and majried into an 
Egyptian family. 

30. Ismâ'il Kâmil was a Circassian and was brought to Feypt by 
his father who went to the Hijâz and died there; Ismâ'i was 
educated in the government schools and then sent to Vienna to 
study medicine ; during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, he was transferred 
to Paris for the purpose of taking up military studies; he was sent 
with the expedition to Crete in 1866, to Abyssinia in 1875 and was 
later employed with the Turkish forces; he achieved high rank and 
was made a pasha and had a reputation of being a good soldier; 
he died in 1893. 

31. His father was 'Uthmân Ef., who had taken part in the 
Syrian campaign with Ibrâhim Pasha; “Abdal-Kâdir was born in 
Syria during the campaign; he was educated in the government 
schools and studied medicine ; he was sent to Vienna for this purpose ; 
he actually completed his medical studies although he preferred military 
science and on his return to Hgypt during the reign of Sa'id, was 
sent to the Engineers Corps and from a cadet, soon was promoted ; 
in October, 1864, he wasan Amiraldi; he was given other promotions 
and several high posts in the administrations but he is better known 
for his work in the Südân against the Mahdi. He diedin 1908. 

- 32. A Circassilan who was brought to Egypt by his father; 
studied in the Mafrüzah and then sent to Vienna to take up military 
studies there; he returned during the relign of Sa'id Pasha; he was 
rapidiy promoted to high rank and helped in the reorganisation of 
the army under Ismâ'il Pasha. “He waş made governor of several 
provinces and was given the prefecture of police several times; 
he was against “Arâbi Pasha and Taufik Pasha rewarded him accord- 
ingiy; he diedin 1803. 

33. Studied medicine. Nothing is known about him. 
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34. Studied military science; returned during the reign of 
Sa'id Pasha and was employed in the Südân. Died, 1900 (Turk). 

35. (Turk.) Studied military science; was .employed in the 
army on his return during the relgn of Sa'id Pasha; at the time of 
the Mahdi rising, he had the rank of Amiraldi; he was one of the 
oflicers sent to relieve Gordon. He died in 1g9oz. i 
. 36. Sent to study military science; nothing is known about 
him. i 

37. (Circassian.) Sent to Berlin to study military science; 
on his return to Egypt during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, he was em- 
ployed in the arıny and achieved high rank. i 

38. Sent to Berlin to study pharmaceutics; under Sa'id Pasha, 
he was ordered to change over to military studies and on his return 
to Egypt, was employed in the army; he rose to high rank and 
jolined “Arâbi Pasha; after the rebellilon was put down, he was 
placed on pension. He was a good linguist for he knew Turkish, 
French, German, and other languages. He died in 1916. 

39. (Turk.) Sent to Berlin to learn pharmaceutics; probabiy 
çhanged over to military science as the previous man but very little 
is known about him. i 

40. Brother of 30. Sent to Berlin to study medicine; Under 
Sa'id Pasha, he changed over to military studics; he did not stay 
very long in Berlin for Sa'id ordered him to return and sent him to 
one of his schools in Cairo; he was employed in the ârmy and later 
in the police; died 1895. 

41. (Circassian.) Sent to Berlin to study medicine and then 
changed over to military studies; he rose to high rank in the army 
and was sent on several campaigns; he was commissioned by the 
Khedive to negotiate with the Dervishes in the Südân; he filled 
high administrative posts and in 1893, he was Nâzir of the War 
and Naval Departments; he died in 1899. 


Out of 47 students, 31 were sent to study medicine, although 
Sa'ıd Pasha made some of them change over to military science 
aİterwards, while three took up mathematics and astronomy. 
Most of these students did not return until after the death of 
“Abbâs Pasha, but they helped in the development of modem 
Egypt and several of them did first class work. 

The sixth mission appears to have been organised a little 
differentiy to the others; the students were very young (three 
were İourteen, four were fifteen, one was sixten and one was 
seventeen), and were probabiy in need of extra supervision ; the 
teachers who were put in charge of their studies were MM. 
Helwing, Mahon, Saeger, Lehmann, Pletsch, Meyer, Musfhold, 
Ballot, and Lutze; Professor Mitscherlich was the supervisor 
and Dr. Goedeke, the medical officer. 
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© NON-GOVERNMENTAL EDUCATION WORK 
Catholic Missionary Schools 


The Catholics continued their progress under “Abbâs; he 
does not appear to have interfered with their religious and 
cultural Hfe any more than did Muhammad “Ali or Ibrâhim. 
The activities in Cairo were not in any way restricted; the 
Franciscans rebuilt their church in the Müski in 1852 and built 
another in the same year in the Bülâk guarter, the latter being 
particulariy freguented by the Maltese section of the population. 1 
© When the Fröres left the Lazarists in Alexandria in 1852, the 
latter decided to run their own college. They appear to have 
taken over the Fröres” Pensionmat where İees had to be paid 
for the instruction given3; as it was only just begun under the 
direction of Abbe Bel, it probabiy had but few students by 
the end of the reign of “Abbâs in 1854. Gudrin visited this 
college in 1858.“ 

The Fröres then sought refuge with the Franciscan fathers 
where they were able to keep up their Ecole gratwite; on the 
ısth April, 1853, they laid the foundation stone of the college 
which was given the name of Saint-Catherine on account of its 
proximity to the church. This took the place of the Pensionnat 
which had been taken over by the Lazarists. The Ecole gratwite 
remained at the convent of the Franciscan father until 1857.5 

In 1854 the Fröres extended their educational work to Cairo, 
five brethren being sent to Cairo at the reğuest of Mer. Perpetuo 
Guasco, the Vicar and Apostolic Delegate of Feypt. Father 
Leonardo, guardian of the convent in Cairo, gave them a house 
opposite his convent and busied himself in procuring sufficient 
funds to enable the Fröres to carry on their teaching work in 
an Ecole gratwite. Leonardo himself gave a tholsahd İrancs 
towards the work,9 and the school was opened on the ışth 
February, 1854.” After the opening of this school, the same 
policy which had been pursued in Alexandria was now adopted in 
Cairo; the school was divided into two parts, one where the 
students had to pay fees, and the other where they were taught 
gratuitousiy. The Offüce of the Propaganda in Rome undertook 
to make an allowance of 2,400 İrancs annually İrom tbe Ist 
October, 1854, in order to cover the cost of three of the Frâres. 


: Gudrin, op. cit., pp. 156-7. *v, supra, p. 278. 

3y. supra, p. 278. 4 Guğrin, op. cit., pp. 47-8. 
*Ibid., p. 62; also Gentil, Sowvenirs d'Orieni, Paris, 1855, p. 455. 
Guğrin, op. cit., Pp. 157. 7 Amici, op. Mi PP. 246-7. 
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The five Frâres' were soon found to be insuficient on account of 
the growing number of students and three others were sent in 
November of the same year. The Frâres gave the name of Saint- 
Joseph to their Pensionnat.! 

Amici gives 1853 as the date of the foundation of the Pension- 


nat ot the Bon Pastewr in Port Said, as well as of another day 


school where fees were paid.? 

The Franciscan fathers appear to have recommenced their 
work in Upper Egypt where they had settled during the 18th 
century; they opened a school for boys in Nagâdah in 1850 
and another in Girgâ in 1853.3 


The Copis. 


The various attempts made to introduce western educational 
methods into Egypt do not appear to have affected the Coptic 
population, Öne never meets with a Coptic name, although 
they continued to serve Muhammad 'Ali in much the same 
way as they had always served the rulers. They had 
their own Awllâbs or elementary religious schools,i but no 
establishment för higher learning.5. The Câatholics had come 
intö “Göntâct with some Copts in Upper Egypt anda few 
Copts had been sent to Rome for their education.* During 
the latter part of Muhammad “Al's reign, the English Missionaries 
had been able to open one or two schools,? some of the students 
of which had been employed by Muhammad “Ali. - 


No attempt had been made to reform the Coptic Church | < 
until the reign of "Abbâs; but during his period, a reform party (© 


appeared at the head of which was a Coptic monk who became | 
the Patriarch and was known as Cyril IV. j 

Cyril, whose original name was Dâ'üd, is an outstanding 
figure in ıgth century Egypt.8. He was born in the province 
of Girgâ of very poor parents. He learnt to read and write 
Arabic and Coptic in the local Coptic schools, and used to mix il 
with the Arabs, from whom he learnt to ride very well, When he , ! 


* Sâmi, op. cit., p. 16; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 250-1; this is probably a printer's error for 1863 
as the town was not İounded in 1853. Gudrin, op. cit,, p. 208, states that 
they did not settle there until 1863. : 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 254-5. 

*v. supra, p. 85 sg. 

sv. Supra, p. 87. 

sv. supra, p. 89. 

7v. supra, p. 279 Sg. 

* Rufailah, Ta'rikb al-Ummat al-Kibtiyah, Cairo, 1898, p. 305, sg. 
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was 23, he entered the monastery of St. Anthony, and soon 
made himself conspicuous on account of his intelligence, good 
judgment and studious habits. After he had been at the 
monastery for about two years, the head of it died and his 
companions voted for him as the new head. He took a great 
interest in the cultural welfare of his companions and the local 
people and is reputed to have started a kind of centre where 
they could meet to discuss religious and İiterary problems ; he 
is also credited with having opened a school at Büsh where young 
Copts could learn Coptic and Arabic. 

Trouble had broken out in Abyssinia between the Archbishop 
and his clergy, and Cyril was sent by the Patriarch to investigate 
the affair and to effect a reconciliation between the two parties. 
He had not been away more than a year when the Patriarch 
died (in 1852). The usual elections for the nomination of his 
successor followed; one party nominated Dâ'üd, and another 
the Bishop of Ikhmim. The latter's supporters turned down 
Dâ'üd on the ground that he was unknown, but, during the 
discussions, news arrived that Dâ'üd had reached the frontiers of 
Egypt, a fact which encouraged Dü'üd's party. 

A good deal of strife followed for about ten months, during 
which time the relative merits of each candidate were being 
discussed, but Dâ'üd had a strong following on account of his 
known leanings towards reform. The guarrel ended with a 
compromise through the influence of a certain Wortabet and 
Dâ'üd was selected as Archbishop on probation in 1853 with the 
permission of 'Abbâs ; in the very next year, having proved his 
worth, he was made Patriarch and took the name of Cyril IV. 

Immediately he was made Archbishop, however, he set to 
work to introduce some more up-to-date schools.1 His first 
school was the Coptic Patriarchal College which he began to build 
in 1853.? In the same year, he started three other schools, a 
girls” school in the Azbakiyah guarter, another giris” school in 
Hârat as-Sakkâ'in, anda boy's school in the same guarter.3 

This was the first attempt on the part of the Copts to set up 
their own schools with a view to introducing western methods, 
and it is significant that Cyril paid as much attention to the 
education of the girls as he did for the boys. As the development 
of these new Coptic schools belongs to a later period, it is not 

* Rufailah, op. cit., p. 317. 

? Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. Khitat, 6/72, Iskarius, Nawâbigh al-Akbâf, 
Cairo, 1910, 11/127-8 and 135. 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
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proposed to go beyond the limits of the reign of “Abbâs; suffce 
it to note that 'Abbâs had helped Cyril to the office of Patriarch 
and did not stand in the way of his reforms. The nomination 
of Cyril marks a turning point in the cultural history of the Copts.1 


The Greeks 


On turning to the Greeks who had been busy with their 
educational schemes during the reign of Muhammad “Ali, we 
find them pushing ahead. The results of their efforts do great 
credit to their public spirit, In 1854, the Alexandrian Greek 
Community built a large building for the accommodation of the 
elementary school, a school for boys, another for giris anda 
library; it had been built at the expense of Tossizza who had 
also given the community the site on which to build; and 
was called after the name of its founder.?. 

The Cairene Community was not yet organised during the 
reign of “Abbâs I, but the famous Greek school known as the 
Abel School after its founders must be mentioned here. The 
school did not belong to the Community but was set up by the 
three brothers Abet (Raphael, Ananias and Georges) ; the school 
building was begun in 1854 but was not finished until 1836,3 ie,, 
during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, and so will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. i i 


Oiher Communüttes 


There was no fresh development on the part of the English 
missionary Societies, although Mr. Lieder was still in the country? 
TIhe American Presbyterian Mission began work in Egypt in 
1854, but the activities of this mission fall into a later period. 


“Abbâs left four schools, two of which were very large and, 
supplieed the government services with the reguired number 
of offcials, which was all that he intended to do. There was no 
boast that the education of the people was being encouraged 
and was receiving the support of the ruler. There was no 
demand for public education; the schools of “Abbâs, which 


* Fowler, op. cit., p. I31 sg. , 

o Sv. supra, p. 275, Politis, op. cit., 1/270-1, Amici gives the name of the 
Ecole gratwite Helleno-Egyptienne set up in Alexandria in 1854; it is not clear 
whether this is the same school or some other private establishment ; this 
name is not given elsewhere; v. op. cit., pp. 250-1. 

* Politis, op. cit., 1 /443. 
* Fowler, op. cit., p. 243. 
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were not created in order to supply men for Armies which were in 
constant action, were in wise proportion to the size of the fighting 
and administrative services, and did not throw any undue 
strain on the financial resources of the country, 
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CHAPTER IV 
MUHAMMAD SAİD (1854-1863) 
Sa'id to Koenig, “ Why open the eyes of the People, hey will only 
De more dificuli 10 rule””—(Malortie, Egypt: Native Rulers and 
Foretgn İnterference, London, 1882, p. 69.) 


“Abbâs was assassinated on the ı3th July, 1854 in his palace 


at Banhâ and was succeeded by Muhammad Sa'd, fourth son 


of Muhammad “Ali and “Abbâs's unce. He had been educated 
by European teachers, among whom, was Koenig, who had 
come to Egypt during the beginning of the first military reforms, 
and who now became Sa'id's Secretary. Sa'id is reputed to have 
spoken French and English fluently, but he could not read 
Turkish, his mother tongue.1 He had been trained for the navy 
and had attained the rank of Admiral of the Fleet under his 
father, but when 'Abbâs came to the throne, he resigned his 
post, withdrew from public affairs and retired to Alexandria, 

The new ruler represents the very antithesis of the sensible 
“Abbâs. Sa'id was francophile to an absurd degree ; his weakness 


- Of character and vanity led him to surround himself with worthless ! 
: Courtiers and adventurers,? whom “Abbâs had wisely avoided, 
ij He lacked the good judgment of his predecessor, was careless, 


impetuous, extravagant and unstable.3 A typical Oriental, 
his wish to go down in history as a liberal and generous monarch 


only led him to dispose of the revenues of the country, to leave it | 


in debt at this death, to make his subjects regret the reign of 


“Abbâs,* and to involve his successor in all sorts of problems . 


which he had neither the character nor the abilities to solve. 
“Abbâs had been described, among other things, as suspicious! ; 
but his suspicions never allowed him to go to the lengths of 


Sa'id, who, when about to visit the Südüân, disbanded the whole 


* Senior, op. cit., 11 /178. 

* Audouard, Les Mystöres de VEgypie dövoiles, Paris, 1866, P. 147, pp. 459 
to 482. * 

4 See particularly Sammarco, op. cit., p. 21, Senior ibid., 1/181, Cameron, 
op. cit., pp. 229-230, Râfi'i, “Aşr Ismâ'il, 1/24, Audouard, ibid., 145 sg. 

* Senior, op. cit., 1/36. 

» Râfi'i, '4şr Isma'ii, Ij1o. 
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of his army for fcar of its rebelling against him during his absence, 
and on his return, mobilised it again. 

Sa'd found a well-eguipped army on his accession; his 
complete lack of discipline and order ruined it. He hadan 
“ amiable weakness ” in the belief of his own genius for war? and 
his favourable hobby was the almost constant manceuvring of his 
troops until it became a joke, He thought he was being just in 
relorming the regulations for conscription so that all classes 
should be available for military service and that the fallâhin 
should not be sacrificed to the advantage of the other classes,3 
but his system only made him intensely unpopular with the very 
people İrom whom he sought popularity.4 

He sought to promote Egyptian ofücers to high rank in the 


i -« army—and spoilt them—so that Turks and Circassians should 


not monopolise the posts of command,5 a practice which 
alienated the class from which he had sprung“ and which was 
dropped under Ismâ'ıl Pasha.” This was one of the chief com- 
plaints of the “Arâbi rebels; “Arâbi guotes Sa'id's speech to the 
effect that Egyptians should have eguality with the Turks and 


— (0 


Circassians8 and was hurt that Ismâ'il and Taufik had not acted 


in the same way, 


The Egyptian Government, i.e, Sa'id, having pledged 
itself to the Suez Canal enterprise, had to suppiy four ffths of 
the labour for digging, and Sa'id disbanded a large part of his 
army in order to fulfil his engagements. In 1860, when he re- 
mobilised his army, he had 64,000 men,9 but we have it on the 
authority of de Lesseps himself that Sa'id reduced the forces 
to cight to ten thousand men in order to send them to work on 
ı, the Canal.'9 The degeneration of the Egyptian Army dates 
ç back to Sa'id's reign; with himit wasa toy. The sacrifice of 
l man power and of the financial resources of the country resulting 


* Sarhank, op. cit., I1/27o; Râöfi'r, ibid., 1/32. 

? Cameron, op. cit., pp. 229-230; Sammarco, op.Cit., pp. 27-8 and Pp. 75. 

* “Abbâs began the conscription reform but it was Sa'id who extended it to 
include the Copts, without exception, and the shaikh classes ; V. SUPYA, PP. 293—4 
and Sarhank, op. cit., p. 260. “Abbâs sornetimes took Copts, v. Senior, op. cit., 
11 /72-4. 

* Senior, op. cit., I1/45, where it is reported that the regular army hated 
Sa'id, see also Merruau, op. Cit., pp. 20-44. 

s Blunt, Secret Hislory of the English Occupation, London, 1907, pp. I31 
and 481, Râfi'i, ibid., I/30-r. 

* Râf'ı, op. cit., I/3r. : 

7 Sacre and Outrebon, L'Egypie et Ismail Pacha, Paris, 1865, pp. 166-7; 
Blunt, ibid., p. I3r. 

* Blunt, loc. cit., Râfi, loc, cit. 

* Sarhank, op. cit., II /275. 

*'Râfi'ı, ibid., 1/32-3. 
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İrom the Suez Canal enterprise was aş disastrous as had been 
Muhammad “Ali's campaigns and monopolies. The plan which 
had been the ambition of the Saint-Simonites,1 and with. which 
Muhammad “Ali had toyed in order to keep certain Europeans 
interested in him,? but with which no one dared approach 
“Abbâs,? became the trap into which Sa'id fell, and which fnally 
helped İcad the country to bankruptey and the British occupa- 
ton. De Lesseps, in his memoir to Said Pasha on the ısth 
November, 1854, pointed out to him the financial, commercial 
and political advantages that the Waterway would offer to Egypt 
in particular, and that it would be a guarantee for Egyptian 
independence instead of compromising it; the most casual 
acguaintance with the history of modern Egypt proves exactiy 
the contrary. 

Owing to the opposition of the Porte and the invention of 
steam-power İor sea-going vessels, the Egyptian Navy had to be 
neglected. Sa'id tried to find employment for the ships, officers 
and men on two mercantile enterprises, run by Europeans for the 
most part, but they do not appear to have been very successtul.,8 

Sa'id, it is true, introduced reforms which should have 
improved the economic welfare of the Jallâhin, his extravagance 
and the responsibilities he took upon himself outweighed the 
material advantages of these measureş, 

In the same erratic manner as Sa'id dealt with his army, so 
did he treat educational matters. 

Merruau, who wrote in 1857, appreciates the difficulties that 
Muhammad “Ali had to face in establishing a system of education ; 
he states that “ Tows ces efforls mont rien produ&. C'diait wne 
semence exoligue, jelle sur un terrain mal Prdparâ. Elle wa pas 
Jructifi. Les familles ont considdr& Dobligation denvoyer les 
enfanis aux öcoles, â pen pres du möme cil gw'elles envisagenient la 
necessilâ de les envoyer âlarmde”” He points out that the trans- 
formation that Muhammad “Ali wished to undertake must neces- 
sarily be the work of generations and not of a few years8; he 
endeavours to defend Said by stating that Muhammad “Ali'ş 
institutions were neglected by “Abbâs and were in such a decadent 
and disorderiy state on the accession of Sa'Td, that he considered 


*U. SUPYA, Pp. 144-5. ? Sammarco, op. cit., PP. 49-63. 
#lbid.,p. ö5. * Cameron, op. cit., p. 236. 
* Sammarco, ibid., pp. 75-6; Cameron, ibid., p. 230. j 
* Sarhank, ibid., 11/273; Râ&“i ibid., 1/34-6. 
7 Merruau, L'Egyple contemporaine, Paris, 1858, p. 81. 
“Ibid., p. 832. 
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it better to suppress them altogether rather than endeavour to 
reorganise them.! The doubtful logic of this way of reasoning 
has been criticised by Râfi'.2 Alderberg explains Sa'id'ş action 
in the following terms, “ Said-Pacha, de son cö£8, dötrmit ajourdhut 
(c.1860) ou ce gu'a fait son prddicesseur â li eb bdche, guand il en 
irouve Uoccaston, de donmer tort â son neveu, en Jaisant au coniraire 
revivre la gloire de son pöre ”3 and adds further that money Was 
wasted on his whims and hatredş.1 Merruau, however, also 
admits that Muhammad “Ali himself neglected most of the 
sehools after the signing of the peace treaty.5 

The educational policy adopted by Muhammad “Ali up to 
1840 had failed because it was only applicable to certain con- 
ditions, viz., perpetual warfare and that after 1841 was one of 
 neglect and indifference ; “Abbâs's policy was stable and suitable 
to the state of Egypt during his reign. Egyptian writers, par- 
ticularly, fail to appreciate the fact that there was no Egyptian 
public opinion at this time, and that there was no demand 
for education. In fact, education as understood in the west 
was not the education that had been presented to the Egeyptians, 
and they had serious misapprehensions about it. 

If it is true that some at least of the schools that Said found 
on his accessilon were in a state of decadence, the School of 
Medicine appears to have been the worst. He is reported to 
have closed it for the reason that it had become a trade there to 
deliver İraudulent certificates of il-health to exempt men İrom 
military service.* This is no reflexion on “Abbâs but on the moral 
courage of the Egyptians who resorted to such a practice and on 
the character of the Egyptian doctors who were in responsible 
positions in the school and hospital and who had not yet learnt 
to uphold the dignity of their profession as medical men, 

The account given above of the School of Engineering under 
“Ali Mubârak disproves the fact that this school was decadent, 
yet Sa'id closed it in August, 1834, ie., one month after his 
accession, obviously for no other reason than that “Abbâs had 
made a success of it; “Ali Mubârak was sent to the Crimea, 
and complains in his memoir that calumniators had brought 
this upon him and upon the school of which he was so proud” 


* Merruau, ibid., p. 82. »'Aşr Ismâ'tl, T Jaa. 
* Alderberg, En Örieni, St. Petersburg, 1867, Ijfor. 
*Ibid., 1/92. 


sIbid., pp. 85-6. 
* Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 40. Sa'id put the students into the army. 
 Khifağ, 9Ja4. 
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The “Amaliyât was closed in December, 1854 and the director was 
probabiy dismissed.1 


On the other hand, Said did not close down the Madrasat | 


al-Mafrüzah until September 18613; Ahmad Bey Kamal 
was director until February, 1856, Ahmad Ef. al- Jaza”irli 
until December, 1858, Ibrâhim Adham until June, 1860, Hasan 
Sulaimân until August, 1860 and Sulaimân Najjâti until August, 
1861.3 This continual change of directors displays his fickleness, 
and could not have a very salutary effect upon the establishment, 

Five months after Sa'id had come to the throne, he had the 
Diwân al-Madâris closed* and, thereafter, appears to 7 
managed the schools, either through the Diwdn al gıhâğıyah, 
or by himself; he then, “y4fablit, supprima, pwis rötablit et 
supprima de nowvean, les &coles de VEtat, selon ses Jantaistes et ses 
besoins du momeni, selon les inflwences diverses gul agisseni Son 
esprit, et enfin, selon les embarras financiers auxguels il voulati 
melire un lerme, ou bten İ' dial florissani, en apparence, des vessouyces 
financidres du momeni.”5. 


The first school that Sa'id opened was the Madrasat | 
al-Harbiyah, or “War School,” in the Citadel, constituted in ! 


July, 18566 under Rifâ'ah, who had been recalled from the Südân.” 
Rifâ'ah was given several other departments to supervise at the 


same time, namely, the Translation Bureau, the School of 


Accountancy, the School of Civil Engineering and the Inspectorate 
oi the Building Department.8 The School of Accountancy 
was probabiy a smaller version of the old School of Languages 
and Accountancy which Rifâ'ah had managed before being sent 
to the Südân. The School of Civil Engineering and Building 
Department was apparentiy the Madrasal al-'Tmârah,9 the 


1 Sâmi, op. cit., app. ITL., p. 47. 

? Sarhank, op. cit., İl /27o, states that Sâ'id closed this school in 1271-1854; 
probabiy the status of the school was changed to make room for the other 
experimenis of Sa'id. 

* Sâmi, ibid., app. III, pp. 45-6. 

-#Artin,op.cit., p.9o; also p. 169, where he gives the date as 16th Dec,, 
1854; Sarhank, op. cit., I1/270, gives the date as z5th Rabi' I, 1271—26th 
Dec., 1854. © il , 

5 Arta, op. cit., p. 90 and Sammarco, ibid., p. 31. 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. ILI, p. şı, Artin,op.cit., p. 198. 

* Majdı, Hilyat az-Zamân,p.31, Râfi'ı, Ta'rikh al-Harakat al-Kaumiyah, X /493 
and his *'Aşr Ismâ'il, 1/45; Rifâ'ah had returned to Cairoin 1854 and on his 
return, was employed as head of the European Department in the Governorate. 
He was placed at the disposal of Sulaimân Pasha al-Fransâwi, who was directing 
a kind of staff school at the time, about which there is no mention in the au. 
thorities. In 1856, Rifâ'ah was placed in charge of this new school in the 
Citadel. 

8 Majdiı, Hilyai az-Zamân, p. 31. 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. ILİ, p. 48. 
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Ecole d'Architectwre,1 opened in January, 1858 under Ahmad 
Hilmi. 

How it was possible for Rifâ'ah to direct all these schools, the 
principal one of which was the Military School, also called 
Madrasat Arkân al-Harb, or Military Staff School, but in reality 
only a preparatory school, is hard to say, as he had had no real 
military training, and had only worked as a translator in the 
Artillery School for a couple of years.? Amin Sâmi describes 
the school as being divided into eight sections, which included the 
School of Accountancy, and it had 300 students altogether.3 
Râfi'i gives four other departments besides the military one, viz., 
the Translation Bureau, the School of Accountancy, the School 
oi Civil Engineering and the School of Architecture.* It seems 
to have been a combination of the M. afrüzah and the Muhandis- 
khânah and was probably given to Rifâ'ah to direct in order to 
spite Mubârak. In any case, the establishment was more 
ephemeral than many of Muhammad “Als for it was closed in 
August, 1861,5 only three years after it had been opened; this 
coincides with the date of the closing of the Mafrüzah in Alex- 
andria,8 i 

ihe constitution of this school, or rather, the Military 
Preparatory School, is described in an appendix to Merruaw's 
work on Egypt.” The regulations fixed the number of students 
at 200,3 who had to be between the ages of I2 and 18 yearson 


: admission; the students, after having passed through this pre- 


o paratory side, were allowed to choose their own career, and, 
, presumabiy, were supposed to join one of the other departments 
i under Rifâ'ah. “The subjects taught were Arabic, Turkish, 
. Persian, English, German, French, calligraphy, arithmetic, 


geometry; algebra, trigonometry, linear drawing, military plans, 
geography and history ; those who were bent on a military career 
had to be given practical military training. 

İhe course was to extend over a maximum period of five 
years; the students received PT.100 a month and all eguipment, 


* Arin, op.cit., p. 198, *v. supra, p. 266. 

*Op.cit., p. 16. 

* Ta'rikh al-Harakat al-Kaumiyah, VU (493. 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. TL, pp. 51, 48 and 4o,also Artin, op. cit., p. 198. 

*“ Sâmi, op. cit., app. IHL, p. 46. 

"Op. cit., pp. 221-3. 

* As there were only 300 students in the whole of the school and 200 of them 
were in the preparatory side, then there could have been but 100 in ali the 
other departmenis put together. Nadim, op. cit., pp. 741-2, gives a short 
account of this school and gives the total number as 256 students altogether 
and the monthly cost as /4E.738—35 PT. 
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rations, clothes and stationery, were at the charge of the govern- 
ment. Regulations regarding punishments, control, syllabus, 
Were arranged in the same way as with Muhammad “Ali's schools 
after the reorganisation of 1836-7. : 

As the school only lasted three years, it would appear that no 
student was able to complete the whole of the coürse. . Delatre 
visited this school soon after it was opened.! Fe states that 
there were 240 students and gives a short description of the 
sylabus; Ramadân Ef, who had been employed in the old 
Muhandiskhânah as a teacher of mathematics and translator, 
was now teacher of French, and all the teachers were either 
Egyptians or Turks, 

The School was served by the Translation Bureau, in which 
there were only cight translators ; when Delatre called there, 
they were translating the following works; 


Vies des hommeş illuströs, Plutargue, | 
Histoire de Napol&on, L. Gallois, | 
Discours sur les revolutions de la sur- > 
face du globe, G. Cuvier, a 
Memoires de Jules Cesar, Artaud, ij 
Cours &lömentaire d'art et d'histoire | 
militaire, Rocguancourt, i | 
Aide-m&moire pour Vdcole de bataillon i | i 
des chasseurs â pied, pa i 


The closing of this school was apparently done with the 
intention of concentrating elsewhere, for in September, 1862, 
Sa'id opened another military school at the Barrage where the 
students were accommodated in a Citadel which he had built 
there and which was named after him,3 and where he liked to 
spend some of his time with his troops.4 This new school was 
placed ünder a European, de Bernhardi, who had come to Feypt 
garlier5 for employment as a military instructor and organiser. 
This military school was still open when Said died in January, 
1863. 

The Naval School received the attentions of Sa'id Pasha in 
spite of the fact that the Navy was practically non-existent. 
It had been closed in January, 1849,9 but Sa'id reopened it in 


Revue de VOrient, de VAlgörie et des Colonies, Paris, 1858, Vol. 16, No. 9, 
September, pp. 133-4. 

?ibid., p. 134. 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. IT, p, 54 andÂrtin, op. tit., p. 198. 

* Cameron, op. cit., p. 230. 

sv. supra, p. 293. 

“vu. supra, p. 2g2. 
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January, 1860, under Captain Federico, an Italian!; who kept 
his post until August, 1863. 

The School of Engineering had been really reopened in the 
Citadel under the name of the Madrasal al-Handasat al-Mulkiyah, 
although there seems to be'some confusion as to the name of the 
nâzir ; Artin gives the name of Ahmad Hilmi? while Sâmi simpliy 
gives the name of Ahmad. 

,# The old name of Muhandiskhânah was given to another 
Engineering School which was opened in December, 1858, with the 
extra epithet of as-Sa'idiyah to distinguish it as Sa'id's creation ; 
this, too, was set up at the Barrage and shows that it was probabiy 
intended as a military engineering school.* The name of the 
director is also given as Ahmad Hilmis; as Hilmi could not 
have been nâzir of a school in the Cairo Citadel and nâzir of the 
Gitadel at the Barrage at one and the same time, it would seem 
likely that the authorities, bewildered by the inconsistent be- 
haviour of Sa'ıd and his schools, have chosen the easier way of 
crediting him with having set up two schools, whereas, he 
probably opened one only, and that at the Barrage. This school, 
again, did not retain its name for long for in August, 1861 it was 
closed and reopened as a military school in 1862; it may have 
formed part of the Military School under de Bernhardi. 6 

There are no contemporary accounts of the Muhandiskhânah ; 
Sâmi reports that there were 116 students at work in it.” The 
closing of it coincides with the sale of the material, eguipment, 
instruments and books (some of the books had been printed by 
“Ali Mubârak), belonging to this school just before Sa'id went to 
Europe.8 All was in good order and the prices were so low, that 
Mubârak, who was in disgrace at the time, bought up a great deal 
of the material and resold it in order to make a livelihood.9 

So confusing are the records of the schools opened and closed 
during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, that it is almost impossible to 
ensure accuracy. His departure for Europe was probabliy the 
cause of his behaviour between 1860 and 1862, for the schools, 
like his army, were his hobby. 4 


1 Sâmi, op. vi EPP TL, p. 53; Artin,op.cit,, p. 197. 
*Op. cit., p. 
*ibid., p. 49. 
' Sarhanik, op. cit., İI/270. 
* Sâmi, op. cit., app. TIİ, p. 48. 
“v. supra, p. 319. , 
Sâmi, op. cit., p. 16. 
3 Râfi, “Asr İsmâ' il, If71; he returned about the end of 1862. 
* Khitat, 6/48, and Rafi, ibid., I (240. 
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There remains one other establishment which müst be dealt 
with, namely the School of Medicine, which Said closed in the 
year after his accession, only to reopen it on the roth September, 
1856! with much pomp and ceremony. Clot Bey had Teturned 
İrom France in order to manage the school and hospital, but his 
health broke down and he had to retire in 1858.2 It.is not 
guite clear who directed the School at the beginning of its re- 
establishment ; Tüsün,9 Sâmi, and Artin5 give the name of 
Husain Ef. 'Ârif as director from November, 1859 to October, 
1861. Presumabiy Clot was in charge until he went away, 
The regulations that were drawn up by Clot provided for an 
Egyptian assistant-director to attend to the daily routine and 
this was probabiy the function of Husain Ef. Before his appoint- 
ment, Muştafâ Ef. al-Wâtı had been wakil, but he was suspended 
for negligence.8 Arnoux was director irom January, 1862 to 
August, 1863, and, as Clot Bey left Egypt in 1858, it is possible 
that Ilusain Ef. did fill the function of director from the departure 
of Clot until the appointment of Arnoux. On the other hand, 
Vambery is stated to have been director in 1858, Burguidres in 
1861, and then Arnoux in 1862.” Although Sâmi and Artin do 
not mention the name of Vambery,8 yet both give the.name of. 
Burguiğres as having succeeded Arnoux. He kept the post until 
November, 1864 and was succeeded by Muhammad “Ali al-Bakli:* 
The European professors who were appointed in 1856 were 
Burguiğres, Figari, Colucci and Espinassi!9; Muhammad 'Ali 
al-Bakli and Muhammad Shâfi'i were also given professorial 
chairs.1l In spite of the fresh efforts to resuscitate the school 
under Sa'id, it is still described as being in a miserable condition 

on the accession of Ismâ'il Pasha in 1863.12 

Clot Bey drew up an elaborate plan for the reopening and 
reorganisation; the school was divided into two sections, in 
the one, medical officers were to be trained, and in the other, 


* Merruau, op. cit., pp. 86 and 212 sg. Bourgues, op. cit., p.71. Râfi, 
ibid., 1/45. Sharaf, op. cit., p. 21. Mahfouz, op.cit, p. 42. 

* Mahfouz, ibid., P. 43. i 

8Op.cit., p. 359. 

«Op. cit., app. III, p. 48. 

sOp.cit., p. 195. 

s Tüsün, op. cit., p. 357. 

? Sharaf, op. cit., p. zı and Mahfouz, op.cit., p.43. 

slLoc. cit. 

*leoc. cit. s 

19Clot, Relations des phases, p. 23. 

11 Loc. cit. 

1: Mahfouz, loc. cit. 
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pharmacists ; the course in each case was spread over five years 


as follows: 

Year Medical Section Pharmaceutical Section 

Ist Natural Science Natural Science 
Physics Physics 
Inorganic chemistry Geology 
Geology Mineralogy 
Mineralogy 

znd Physics Botany 
Inorganic and Organic Physics 
Chemistry Elementary Chemistry 
Botany 
Zoology 
Anatomy 

3rd Anatomy Chemistry 
Physiology Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Surgery Practical work in the Hospital 
Internal Pathology Pharmacy 
External Pathology 
Materia Medica 
Therapeutics 

gth İnternal Pathology Analytic Chemistry 
External Pathology Materia Medica 
Clinic Practical work 
Pathological Anatomy 

sth Clinic Analytic Chemistry 
Surgical Anatomy Materia Medica 
Medicine Accountancy 
Ophthalmology 
Hygiene 


The declared object of the school was to produce medical 
men who could be of practical use to the country and capable 
of dealing with the common diseases of the countıy. 

The method of teaching seems to have been the same as that 
adopted in the School of Medicine when it was first opened; 
every lecturer had to write out his lectures ; if the original was in 
a European language, it had to be translated into Arabic and 
then transcribed by the students. It was probabiy thought 
that this method was more thorough than giving the students 
the textbooks that had already been translated during the 
garlier period. 

Before attendirig to the above courses, the student had to 
spend two years studying French, arithmetic and geometiy; 
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at the end of the two years, he proceeded to the medical studies 
proper, but still had to continue the study of French; thusa 
student would normally have to spend seven years at the school 
before graduating. The students were to be drawn from the 
“ preparatory schools,” but there was only one preparatory school 
in use at the time and that was closed in 1861. An entrance 
examination had to be passed and the ages of the candidates had 
to be between 15 and 20 years. The rest of the regulations deal 
with the method of administration of the school, the annual 
examinations, the discipline, the board, lodging and payment 
of the students, for which the government held itself responsible 
asin the time of Muhammad 'Ali.! < 

The School of Maternity was reopened under Tamrahân Ef., 
a woman who had studied in the first School of Maternity.? 

The total number of students in all three schools is recorded 
by Sâmi as 6g only.3 

Delatre, who visited the School of Medicine while he was in 
Egypt, hada bad opinion of the studentsi; Dr. Stacguez also 
visited the country in 1862-63 and was invited to inspect the 
“School and Hospital. Arnoux was in charge at the time. Stacguez 
seems to have been pleased with the hospital but reports very 
adversely on the students, who do not appear to have been fit to 
enter a school of medicine; his own words are as follows: 
“ Malhenreusement, la plupari des ölöves y arriveni döpourvus des 
principes möme les plus ölâmeniaires. İl s'en irowve gul dotvent 
commencer par apprendre â lireetdâ öcrire. On ne s'ölonmera donc 
Pas si leurs progrös sont pen rapides, et si benucoup ne parvienneni 
gue difieilemeni â acgudrir des conmaissances ölendues.” 

Thus after thirty-five years of medical studies in Egypt, 
the foundation of a medical school had not yet been achieved. 
H is significant that the professorial chairs were filled mostiy by 
Europeans, only two Egyptians being nominated; a proper 
teaching method had not yet been devised, and the standard was 
stili where it was in 1827. 


Education Missions to Europe during ihe reign of Sa'd Pasha. 
Nadim states that Said did not send any students to Europe 


1 The regulations are given by Merruau, op. cit., pp. 212-22 
* Râfi'i, “Asr Isma'tl, 1/45; Zaidân, Ta rikh al- Adâb al lughat Pp asabiyah, 
IV 5 Delatre, op. cit., p. 143. 
* Sâmi, op. ve 16. 
*Op.cit., p. 
N Stacguez, PN Eybi ia Basse Nubie et la Sinai, Liğge, 1865, p. 103. Bis 
account of the School and Hospital are contained in pp. 98—103. 
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during his reign!; Sâmi,? Zaidân,? Râfi1,* and Artin5 give the 
number sent as fourteen, which suggests that all these authorities 
derived their information İrom one source. Although Sa'd 
Pasha's educational policy at home is open to criticism, yet he 
cannot be accused of having neglected the mission system. 
In addition to the students he himself sent, he maintained a İew 
who had been sent during the reign of Muhammad “Ali and many 
that were sent by “Abbâs. 

“Abbâs had not sent more than three students to France; 
Sa'id, on the other hand, returned to the former practice of 
Muhammad “Ali and Ibrâhim and had an Education Council 
formed in Paris in order to supervise the studies of his mission 
men, İt was comprised of Jomard as president, Barthelemy 
St. Hilaire as vice-president, Yvon-Villarceaux of the Observatory, - 
Barbet and Lemercier as members; the last-named had been 
employed at the Feyptian Military School.9 The Feyptian 
nâzir was Salim Ef., who had been on the 1826 mission and appears 
to have taken over the directorship İrom Eştefân”; he received 
the nickname of Salim al-Fransâwi on account of his long stay in 
France.8 

Sa'id also appointed M. Lawantier in Vienna to supervise 
the Egyptians who had been sent there to study medicine? and 
M. Helwing in Berlin to supervise we who had been sent to 
Germany. 

The first mission was sent to France in 1855 andin ie follow- 
ing years; it consisted of 22 students whose names are as 
follows : 

Sütiriyüs Yâksis. 
Eugene Mori. 
Margosoft Senior. 
Margosoff Junior. 
Tito Figari. 
Samarippa. 
Andr& Dispand. 
Hermanovitch. 
Charles Cuny. 


Boppa. 
Boppa. 


Ele DON ONE Çe NR 


HH 


1Op. cit., p. 737. 1Op.cit., p. 16. 

* Hulal, year 15, p. 219. *“dAsr Ismâ'tl, 1/45. 

sOp.cit., p. 209. 

> Merruan, op. cit., p. oi; Sachot, op. cit., p. 27; Dor Bey, op. cit, 
p. 260. 

> Tüsün, ii e Pp. 174 and. 93. 

9 Ibid., ri 

* Loc. cik. 
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13. Ni Râshid Husni Bey. 

14. Yüsuf Ef. an-N abarâwi. 

15. Ahmad Ef. Shukri. 

16. Ibrâhim Ef. Taufik, Ni 

17. İbrâhim Ef. Ra'fat. ; & 

18. Muhammad Ef. Râtib. 
1g. Wâşif Fİ. 'Azmi. G 
20. Ahmad Ef. Hamdi. 

21. Hâfiz Fİ. Hasanain. 

22. “Uthmân Bey Ra'fat. 


The second mission was sent to Munich at the beginning of 
1862, but in August, 1863 it was transferred to France, where it 
stayed until between 1868 and 1870. There were eleven students 
whose names are given below: 


23. Muştafâ Ef. Fa'id (Fâyid). 
24. İbrâhim Ef. Şabri. 

23. Ahmad Ef. Nadim. 

26. Hasan Ef. Mahmüd. 

27. Latif Eİ. Aghiyâ. 

28. Mahmüd Ef. Rushdi al-Bakli. 
29. “Ali Fİ. Fahmi. 

30. Muhammad Ef. Hafiz. 

31. İbrâhim Ef. Hasan. 

32. Muhammad Ef. Sâlim. 
33. Muhammad Ef. as-Sayyid. 


One other student was attached to this mission; he had 
already been sent to France at an earlier date: 


34. “AH Eİ. Muhammad al-Bakli. 


The third mission was sent to France in October, 1862; it 
consisted of I4 students who were to take up medicine. İt is 
this mission which appears to have been the only one that Sâmi, 
Zaidân, Râfi and Artin have taken into consideration. The 
names of the students were : 


35. Muhammad Ef. "Auf. 
36. Muhammad Ef. 'Abdas-Sami 
37. Muhammad Ef. “Âmir. 
38. Hasan Ef. Manzar. 
39. Muhammad Ef. Fauzi. 
40. Zuhrân Ef. Muhammad. 
41. Muhammad Ef. Amin. 
42. “Ali Eİ. Riyad. 
43. Şâlih Ef. “Al. 
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44. Muhammad Ef. al-Kattâwi. 
45. Muhammad Ef. Durri. 

46. Mahmüd Ef. Ibrâhim. 

47. Kâsim Ef. Fathi. 

48. 'Akbâwi Ef. Jâd al-Karim. 


Biographical Notices : 


I. Sentto Francein July, 1855, and Sa'id Pasha continued to 
pay for his education until July, 1861; he was sent to study medicine 
but there is no other information available. 

2. Sent to study military subjects; returned in October, 1861; 
appointed on the staff of the army and in 1873, had the rank of 
Kâ'im-makâm ;, in 1877, he was on the personal staff of Prince 
Husain Kâmil (later Sultan Husain) with the rank of Amwiralai; 
he was married to the daughter of Dor Bey, the Inspector of Schools 
under Ismâ'il Pasha. 

3. Nephew of Nübâr Pasha; sent to study medicine; returned 
to Egypt in 1861. 

Nephew of Nübâr Pasha; sent to study engineering; 
returned in 1861 and was employed by the government. 

5. Son of Dr. Figari, a colleague of Clot Bey; sent to France 
to study civil administration and İaw; he remained in Paris until 
1861 at the expense of Sa'd Pasha, after that date he remaineda 
short while at the expense of his father; on his return, he opened 
a practice as a lawyer and under Ismâ'il Pasha, was well known 
as a lawyer before the Mixed Courts; he stayed in Egypt until 1882 
and was instrumental in the foundation of the Italian College in 
Cairo; he died in Italy in 1900. | 

6. Sent to study medicine and returned in November, 1861; 
he became wakil of the dâ'irah of Princess Injâ Hânum, Said Pasha's 
wife. 

7. Returned in 1861; nothing is known about him. 

8. Sent to France apparentiy in 1860 and attached to this 
mission ; nothing is known about him. 

g. His father was president of the Medical Dept. in Alexandria ; 
nothing is known about the son. 

10, Ir and 12. Sent to study mechanical engineering. 

13. Born in Caucasia in 1834, came to Cairo in 1849; entered 
the Mafrüzah in 1853 and sent to France to study military subjects 
at the Ecole de Melz; returned in 1856; in 1862 wasan Amiralâi; 
sent to the Südân and to Crete; in 1867, was promoted to the rank 
of Liwâ'; in the same year was madea Farik and in 1876, aide-de- 
camp to İsmâ'il-Pasha. Sent to the Balkans in 1876. Appointed 
on several commissions during the troubles with “Arâbi. Died in 1905. 

14. Sonoflbrâhiman-Nabarâwi (v. swpra, pp. 177-8) by hisFrench 
wife; sentto take up military science and returned to Egypt in 
August, 1861; he was employed in the army for a short while, but 
he gave up his appointment and returned to France to settle down 
there; he married a French woman'and their daughter married 
Khalıl Bey an-Nabarâwi; while he was in France, Fakhri Pasha 
commissioned him to select judges for the Mixed Courts; he was 
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then invited to accept the presidency of these courts which he did: 
Mile. Câöza Nebaraoui, the editor of L'Eegypfienne, Mme. Sha'râwi 
Pasha's niece, is a relative of this man. 

15. Sentto Franceto study law and civil administration, returned 
in 1861; he filled many high administrative posts; died in 1895. 

16. His father was Sa'id Pasha's interpreter; be appears to 
have been employed in the army on his return and then in the adminis- 
trations; at the time ol the 'Arâbi rebellion, he was the governor 
of the Buhairah. Died in 1917. 

17. Son of Ibrâhim Bey Ra'fat who was the nâzir of the prepara- 
tory school under Muhammad 'Ali and wakil of the Diwân al-Madâris 
under “Abbâs Pasha; sent to France to study military subjects; 
he was at St. Cyr; returned to Egypt in December, 1861; he was 
employed with General Stone under Ismâ'il Pasha; Ismâ'il Pasha 
had him disgraced and sent to the Südân, under Tautik Pasha, he 
was given an appointment on the staff but he died in 1882 from 
illness contracted during his stay in the Südân. 

18. Circassian, one of Sa'id's Mamlüks; educatedinthe Mafrüzah 
and then sent to France; he returned c. 1856 and was employed in 
the army; Sa'ıd became angry with him once and threatened to 
punish him whereupon he tried to commit suicide and escaped to 
Constantinople where he was employed in the Turkish army; he 
returned after the death of Sa'id and by 1867 was Sirddr of the 
Egyptian Army. He was Minister several times. Died in 1920. 

Ig. ACopt. Sent to France to join the 1855 mission, returned 
about 1860; probabiy studied law and civil administration; filled 
several important administrative posts and became honorary president 
of the Mixed Courts in 1883, died 1898. ; 

20. Son of Muhammad “Ali al-Bakli the director of the School of 
Medicine; sent to France in June, 1861, when guite young and 
eventually to the School of Medicine in Paris; passed his final 
medical examinations in 1868, and under Ismâ'il Pasha was made 
a teacher in the Cairo School of Medicine. He was afterwards 
appointed to the post of Inspector General of the Public Health 
.Dept.; he is the author of five important medical works, including 
a work in French on elephantiasis. Died 1899. 

21. Son of Hasanain 'Ali al-Bakli, head of the mint, and brother 
of Muhammad 'Ali al-Bakli (v. supra, p. 222). Born in 1846, and 
was sent to France at the age ol I3 years; he had been a student 
in the Fröres” school in Cairo; studied medicine in France; received 
his diploma in natural science and chemistry from the French Faculty 
of Science in 1876; he had returned to Cairo in October, 1870, but 
was sent back to France to complete his studies; he was eventualiy 
appointed as a teacher under Ismâ'il Pasha, but guarrelled with 
his chief and was dismissed; died 1888. 

22. Brotherofı7; enteredSt.Cyr; studied military engineering 
and on his return to Egypt, was employed in the School of Law 
(v. infra), and then on the staff of thearmy; he was then attached 
to the person of the Khedive; died in 18098. 

23. Sonof Ahmad Fâ'id (Fâyid) (sent on mission to France, 1830); 
Born 1848; sent to Munich to study medicine in 1862; then to 
France to study military science in August, 1863; became artillery 
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ofücer and returned to Egypt in 187o; he did not remain in 
ihe service long on account of some difference between him and 
his colleagues; died 1923. 

24. Studied medicine and, on his return, was employed asa 
teacher in the School of Medicine and then he was transferred to the 
Army Medical Service; in due course, he returned to his teaching 
post; died Igış. 

25. Studied medicine and was employed as a teacher in the School 
of medicine on his return. 

26. Studied medicine and on his return in 1868, was employed 
in the School of Medicine as a teacher of anatomy; he later was 
employed in the Public Health Dept.: he left many published works 
on medical subjects; died in 1906, 

27. Armenian; studied medicine and returned to Egypt in 
August, 1870, to be appointed in the School of Medicine as a teacher ; 
he later joined the Public Health Dept. ; in 1879, he was Chief Medical 
Officer in the Gizah province. 

28. Studied medicine and returned to Egypt in October, 1870; 
he was employed as â teacher in the School of Medicine and later 
in the Public Health Dept.; compiled a medical dictionary in 
Arabic and French; died 1889. 

29. Studied medicine; diedin Paris, August, 1868. 

30. Studied medicine and returned to Egypt in October, 1870; 
appointed teacher in the School of Medicine and worked in the 
hospitals. His speciality was ophthalmology ; died 1887. 

31. Studied medicine; returned to Egypt at the end of 1869 
and then sent to Germany in 1869 to study legal medicine; returned 
in 1871 and was appointed in the School of Medicine as a teacher ; 
he was later attached to the person of Ismâ“l Pasha as his physician ; 
he represented Egypt on the medical congress in London, in 1891; 
died 1917. 

32. Studied medicine and returned to Egypt in September, 1869 ; 
employed in the hospitals and later in the Army Medical Service 
in the Südân and Abyssinia; he became Chief Medical Officer in 
the Army and after the 'Arâbi rebellion, joined the Public Health 
Dept.; died 1894. 

33. Son of Shaikh Sayyid Idris; brother of 'Abdallah Sayyid 
(v. supra, p. 252); studied medicine and returned to Egypt in 
September, 1869; employed in the Public Health Dept.: diedin 
1874 İrom tuberculosis. 

34. Son of Muhammad “Ali al-Bakli; had studied at the Frâres' 
school and then in the School of Medicine; studied first of all in a 
private school and then was attached to this mission and studied 
natural science and chemistry ; returned to Cairo in October, 1870, 
and was employed in the School of Medicine in the pharmaceutical 
dept.: died in 1883 from cholera, 

35. Son of Husain “Auf who had been sent to Austria under 
Muhammad “Ali (v. supra, p. 252); studied medicine and rTeturned 
to Egypt in October, 1870, and was appointed in the School of Medicine 
as an assistant to his father; he took his father's place in November, 
1879; he had a good reputation and practised privately; he 
died 1908. 
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. 36. Studied in the provincial makfab of al-Fashn and then in 
the Preparatory School and later in the School of Medicirfe; sent 
to France in 1862 and was ordered to return in the following year and 
was appointed to a teaching post in the School of Medicine; sent 
to Crete in 1866; sent to the Hijâz later where he stayed for three 
years and on his return, was appointed physician to the Khedivial 
family; went on pension in 1090 and set up in private practice; 
died 1900. 

37. Studied medicine and stayed one year in France for Ismâ“il 
Pasha recalled him in 1863 and appointed him to the Army Medical 
Service, 

38. Sent to France to study medicine, but was recalled in the 
following year; little known about him; was probabiy posted 
to the Army Medical Service. 
© 39. Sent to France to study medicine and was recalled in 1863 
to be posted asa teacher in the School of Medicine; died 1891. 

40. Sent to France to study medicine but had to return in 
February in 1863, on account of bad health; was appointedasa 
doctor in the hospitals and later, in the Schools Administration. 

41. Sent to France to study medicine and returned in October, 
1870; was appointed to a teaching post in the School of Medicine : 
published several works on medicine. 

42. Sent to France to study physics, chemistry and pharmaceu- 
tics; returned to Egypt in November, 1867; appointed in the hos- 
pitals and later, a teacher in the School of Engineering and after- 
bin in the School of Medicine; published a number of works; 

ied 1899. ' 

43. Sent to France to study pharmaceutics and returned in 
April, 1863; held a teaching post in the School of Medicine fora 
long while; held several other posts in the administrations; died 
I9II. 

44. Sent to France to study medicine, but was recalled in July, 
1863; he was director of the School of Medicine from 1883 to 1884; 
died 1900. 

45. Passed through several schools before he took up medicine ; 
sent to France to complete his medical studies and returned in 1870; 
appointed to a post in Alexandria on his return and in 1872, transferred 
to Cairo where he taught at the School of Medicine; wrote a number 
of medical works; died 1go0. 

46. - Sent to France to study medicine and returned in July, 1863 ; 
.appointed as a medical ofücer to the schools; died 1906. 

47. Sent to study medicine, but was recalled in July, 1863; on 
his return, he was âppointed to the Army Medical Service; wrote 
a series of articles on fevers in the Military Gazette. 

48. Sent to France to study medicine and was ordered back in 
July, 1863; appears to have been appointed in the Army Medical 
Service. 


Out of a total of 48 students, 30 were sent to study medicine ; 
compared to the number of students in the School of Medicine, 
this is guite a large proportion and points to the fact that this 
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was the best way of producing suffücient medical offücers for the 
public services, 9g of this number only stayed about a year; 
8 others took up military science, 8 technical subjects and 6 
civil administration and law; the studies undertaken by 3 of 
the students are not know. 

Many of the men were Egyptians, though there were a İew 
Circasslans, Turks and Armenians, but ten of the first twelve 
names are interesting, as they appear to belong to Huropeans 
whom Sa'id sent to Hurope at the expense of the government. 
There was one Copt. Two of the students had begun their 
education at the newly opened Fröres' School; they must have 


. been among the first Heyptians to have been to this school. 


A point worth noting is that 9g of these students (nos. 3, 4, 
14, 20,21, 23, 33, 34 and 35), were relatives of previous mission 


| students; of the Bakli family, originally poor peasants, five were 
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sent to Europe on missions and were promoted to high rank in 
the administrations; in this way was created the new class of 


| officials and employees reguired by the state. 


Non-Governmental Education Work 

The reign of Sa'id Pasha can be considered as the turning 
point in the history of. European schools in Egypt. During these 
nine years we find a marked advance by all groups, including 
French, Scottish, English, American, Greek, Italian and Coptic ; 
conseguentiy this period can be regarded as one of cultural 
consolidation of all the non-Moslem sections. 

Some of these groups were purely missionary, such as the 
Scottish, English and American; others, such as the Italian, 
Greek and Coptic, were the outcome of the growth of the different 


“ communities and of a popular demand for education. The 


French schools and their rapid development during the reign of 
Sa'id were helped by the francophile tendencies of this ruler, 
coupled with the growth and educational demands of the Christian 
community and the political opportunism of the French, who 
made the most of these religious institutes to spread their culture. 

Another fresh feature was the inception of private 'schools 


opened by individuals, probably as a commercial enterprise, 


THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY SCHOOLS 
Cairo: The Fröres 
The Freöres were well established in the capital towards the 


. end of the reign of “Abbâs and their school had eight teachers on 
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its staff, On the 25th Marclı, 1855, two others were sent out 
and the school was reinforced by additional teacher$ş as it needed 
them.1 

On the ısth October, 1857, Sa'id Pasha gave the Frâres a 
part of a large factory off the Shubrâ road? for use as a school, 
but in February, 1859,3 they acguired another factory building in 
Khuruntish,* in the centre of Cairo, which Sa'd had agreed to 
exchange for that of Shubrâ, through the mediation of M. Sabatier, 
the French Consul Generalin Cairo. The Shubrâ building appears 
to have been too far from the centre of activity! ; in addition to 
the gift of the property, Sa'id gave the Fröres a subvention of 
30,000 İrancs for the purchase of other adjacent properties 
reguired for expansion 9 and for the establishment of the school. ? 

The existing building was demolished owing to its unsuitability 
as a school anda new one erected. The Fröres transferred their 
Shubrâ school to the new building on the ı4th July, 1860, and on 
the ı3th December of the same year the chapel attached to the 
premises was blessed by the guardian of the Holy Land in the 
presence of the French Consul General and other local dignitaries. 8 
Thus was established a school which has perhaps played the great- 
est xöÖle in the field of education in Egypt, thanks to the encourage- 
ment and generosity of Sa'id Pasha. To what extent this 
school was İreguented by Egyptians, more especially by the 
Moslem community, is impossible to say in the absence of 
statistics; we have however the names of two Moslem students, 
Hâfiz Ef. Hasanain and “Ali Ef. Muhammad al-Baklı, both of the 
Bakli family, whose fathers had studied in France and thus 
probabiy appreciated the advantages of sending their sonstoa 
French school. 


Maison des Seewrs franciscaines 


This school was opened in 1859 by Sister Marie-Catherine 
with the help of six other Sisters in the street now called after 
Clot Bey; the object of the institution was to e the İree- 


* Gudrin, op. cit., p. 158. 

3Loc. cit. The Shubrâ factory had been built by Muhammad 'Ali for the 
printing of calico; it was called the Mubayyağah; v. Râfi, Ta'rikh al-Harahat. 
ai-Kanumiyah, HI 1555. > 

3 Sachot, op. cit., p. 30. a 

« This building has been Muhammad “Alı's first factory erected in 1816 for |.” 
making cloth; Râfi'i, op. cit., Il1/553. 

s Gudrin, op. cit., p. 158. 

s Sachot, ibid., p. 30. 

"7 Guerin, ibid., pp. 158-9. 

8 Gudrin, ibid., Pp. 159. 
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dom of negresses who were then trained for domestic work, The 
school generally accommodated about fifty of these women and 
continued this particular kind of work until 1882.1 

Franciscan Sisters also opened another small hospice in old 
Cairo in 1860,2 


The Sceurs du Bon Pasteur 


Râfi'i states that Sa'id Pasha paid annual subventions to 
the sisters of the Bon Pastew asa help towards the upkeep 
of their schools, and adds that they had one in Cairo and one 
in Alexandria 8; but there is no other mention of such a school 
in Alexandria, Professor Sammarco states that Said gave them 
40,000 İrancs with which they bought a house adjacent to 
theirs and in which they installed an orphanage.4 Dor Bey, 
who wrote in 1872 and who discusses the work of these şisters,3 
makes no mention of this gift, nor does Amadou.S9 Gudrin, 
who is the best informed writer on the Catholic schools, does 
not record this gift”; but they certainly received gifts İrom 
Ismâ'ıl Pasha which will be dealt with in a subseguent chapter. 


Alexandria : The Lazarisis and the Filles de la Charit&. 


The Lazarist fathers, who had set up a school of their own 
after the Fröres had left them in 1852, progressed slowly during 
this period; the superior, Abb& Bel, who was aided by five 
other Lazarists, all French, had seventy students of the best 
families under his care. Unfortunately, the massacres in 
Lebanon in 1860 caused him to close this school temporarily 
and totum it into an orphanage for boys.8 

The same massacres caused the Filles de la Charit& to extend 
their orphanage which had been started in 1850? ; they must 
have done very good work and seem to have been in great demand, 
for their hospital was entirely rebuilt in 1857 to make room for 
extra patients; fifty sisters were now engaged in the hospital 
alone,10 

! Guğrin, op. cit., p. 174; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

? Amnici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 

* Râfi'i, *Aşr Ismâ'ü, 1/45; he seems to have guoted al-Ayyübi (op. cit., 
1/184), who does not give any authority. 

«Op.cit., p. 298. 

sOp.cit., p. 278. 

“Op.cit., pp. 99-111. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 168-ıy1. 

* Gudrin, op. cit., pp. 48 and 58. 

*lbid.,p. 55. 

*“lbid. p. 31. 
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The Franciscan missionary fathers extended their religious 
and educational work to al-Manşürah in 1855, to Damietta 
in 1856,? to Kafr az-Zayyât in the same year,9 to Rosetta in 
1858, to Suez in 1859,5 and to Port Said in 18636 Their 
stations in Upper Egypt took on a new lease of life during 
this relign, for they are credited with having opened a school 
for girls at Nagâdah in 1855,7 and another at Kenâ in 1863. 
A school was opened at each of the towns of Tahtâ and Ikhmim ? 
about this time. 


The American Missionary Schools 


The American Presbyterian Missionaries undertook educa- 
tional work in Egypt during the reign of Sa'id ona very large 
scale and opened several schools. A beginning was made 
in Cairo in 1855 at Cairo, where a training school was opened 
for girls and another for boys in 1856; two other schools for 
girls were opened in 1856, both primary, one of them being 
situated in the Hârat as-Sakkâ'in.10 Sa'id Pasha is reported t0 
have given the Americans a building in Cairo for the use of 
a School.11 

Two other American missionary schools were opened in- 
Alexandria in 1857, and two others in al-Faiyüm, a boys” 
school and another for girls, but the exact date of their establish 
ment is not known; they were closed in 1875.18 i 


4 


The English and Scottish Missionaries 


The Scottish Missionaries opened two schoolş in Alexandria, 
one for boys in 1859 and another for girls in the following year.14 
Miss Whately, the Bishop of Dublin's daughter, started 
her mission schools in 186115; she spent her efforts on Moslems 
as well as on Copts, and was helped by Syrian Christians in 


 Gudrin, op. cit., p. 190. *Ibid., p. 195. 

*Ibid., p. 95. « Ibid., p. 86. 

*Ibid., p. 2ı9. They opened a school here in 1862; v. Amici, op. cit., 
PP. 250-1. 


* Gurin, op. cit., p. 208; Amici, ibid., pp. 250-251. 

: Amici, ibid., pp. 254-5. 

* Loc. cit. » Loc. cit. 
.4“ Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

* Râf'i, 'dsr Ismd'il, 1)45. 

12 Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 

* Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. 

M Ibid., pp. 248-9. 

15 Amici, ibid., pp. 246-7; Loftie, 4 Ride in Egypt, London, 1879, p. 184. 
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her work.! She had visited Egypt for the first time in 1856 
and her work extended over a long period of thirty years. Tt 
was an uphill task which she set herseli for she could only recruit 
her students from the very poorest classes, and even then, 
had to go out into the streets to collect them,? She taught 
needle-work, for books were looked upon with suspicion by 
the parents 3; the fact that she taught sewing roused the 
jealousy of the Moslem needlework teachers, who often took 
the girls away from her by force.* 


THE GREEKS 
Cairo 
| The Greek Orthodox Community was formed in Cairo on 
i the zgth February, 1856, with the object of maintaining the 
: sehools and the hospital which, until then, had been run with 
*dificulty.5 The school was divided into two distinct parts, 
a boys” school and another for girls. It was kept up by means 
of subscriptions given by the Cairene Greeks and the Patriarch © p 
but the school had insufficilent means, for in August, 1857 a 
reguest had to be sent to the Greek government asking for the 
necessary school books.7 

The giris” school was situated in the Hamzâwi guarter ; 
in 1860, the name of the headmistress was Mme, Helöne Vassi- 
liadis, who had sixty girls under her care.8 The elementary 
school was run by her husband and another teacher and appears 
to have beena part of the girls” school. After the boys had 
passed out of the elementary classes, they went on to the boys” 
school proper which is referred to as the “ Greek primary 
school” ; this was situated near the Patriarchate in the same 
guarter.9 

When the Abet school was opened in 1860,19 the Committee 

1 Butcher, op. cit., 11/403; Fowler, op. cit., p. 133. Also Miss Whately's 
own works of which she wrote four :—Ragged Life in Egypt, London, 1870; 
Among the Huis in Egypt, London, 187ı; Behind the Curigin, London, 1873; 
Letters from Egypt, London, 1879; also her biography by E. |J. Whately, 
The Life and Workof M.L. Whately, London, 1890. 

* Ragged Life, p. 28. 

» Letters from Egypt, p. 243; Amongsi ihe Huis, PP. 276-7. 

* Ragged Life, p. i1o; it is interesting to note that the needlework teachers 
who used to teach Moslem girls and who are described above (v. supra, Chap.I, 
Pp. 14) were still carrying on their traditional tasks as late asthis, 

s# Politis, op. cit., 1/319 and 1/412-3. 

“lIbid., p. 413. :ıLoc. cit. 

8 Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., 1/443; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7, refers to the opening of an Ecole 


grecgue orihodoxe primaire in the same year, but does not mention the Ecole 
Abel; probabiy the same one is meant. 
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of the Community is reported to have decided to close down 
their boys” school for the sake of economy,! but, in spite of this 
decision, the schools seem to have been in use until 1864; in 
1862, two teachers were engaged, one for the elementary classes 
and another for the primary.? i 

The Abet school, of which Politis gives a very interesting 
account,? had its own constitution and regulations which stipu- 
lated that the three languages, Greek, Arabic and French, 
must always be taught, and other subjects according to the 
demand of the students and the means of the school.4 In 1861, 
the founders asked for the protection of the Russian government, 
and in 1863, they were granted it, but the constitution was not 
changed in any way.5 

The school contained four classes, two for primary education, 
and two for secondary. There were six teachers8 and 120 
students, all Greeks, with the exception of seven or eight Copts 
and Armenians. Until the death of Raphael Abet in 1866, 
the school was organised on essentially religious lines in con- 
formity with the Greek Orthodox Church; one of the teachers 
was a Greek priest who taught religious subjects, and it is for 
this reason that Amici has listed it as the Greek Orthodox School.” 


ÖTHER GREEK COMMUNİTIES 
Alexandria 


The Community at Alexandria seems to have received a 
set-back during the period 1854 to 1871; the reasons were 
partly political for there was a crisis between Turkey and Greece 
and many of the Alexandrian Greeks thought fit to return to 
Greece; there were also dissensions among the Greeks them- 
selves on account of the nomination of a Patriarch.9 In spite 
of these difficulties, however, a girls” school was opened in 
September, 1855, and a library in the community school in 
1856.9 i 

In 1855, the expenditure of the Community School was 
£E.532; in 1859, the elementary school had 140 students, the 
Greek school had 32 boys and there were 120 pupils in the girls” 
school.19 


* Politis, ibid., 1/413-4. *Ibid., p. 414. 

3 Ibid., 1 (442-481. *Ibid., p. 457. 

5 Ibid., pp. 456-7. s ibid., p. 459. 

7v. supra, p. 334, note 10. s Politis, ibid., 1/273—282. 
* Ibid., 1/280. * Politis, op. cit., 1/2832. 
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AF-Manşürah 


Antoine Ralli settled in this town in 1859 in order to establish 
.a cotton-ginning factory; it was largely due to his efforts that 
the Greeks had their first church and elementary school 1 which 
were kept up by private subscriptions. These served the Greeks 
until 1893 when the Community was officially formed. 


Tanlâ 

The Greeks began to organise themselves from 1860, al- 
though there were several settled there by 1842,2 most of whom 
were engaged in the cotton trade; a chapel anda school were 


set up about this time. The community was not formed until 
1880. 


The Tialian Schools 


The Italian College was set up in Alexandria in 1862, for 
which purpose Sa'id Pasha gave a splendid site of 2,583 sguare 
metres, and 60,000 İrancs3; the Italian Government gave 
an annual subvention as well. The rebuilding of the part of 
the town in which the school property was situated made it 
necessary for the Egyptian Government to buy back some of 
the land that had been given to the ltalians, asit was needed 
to widen existing roads and to build fresh ones; this brought 
the school another 40,000 #rancs.5 The development of this 
school belongs to the next Teign and will be discussed in the 
appropriate place. 

Another Italian school was opened in Cairo; Professor 
Sammarco gives the date as 1861,9 Dor as 1869,7 while Balboni 
gives it as 1865.8 The School was started by Tito. Figari who 
was still in Europe in 1861.* 


Private Schools 


There was one private school opened in Cairo in 1856, called 
the Maison d'tducattlon de Madame Andrfndes."© A French 
school was opened in Suez in about 1862,'l and another run by 


* Ibid., 1/326. 1 Ibid., 1/343 
Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 295; Râfi'ı, 'Aşr Ismâ'tl, 1/45; Game, AB cit., 
299. 

vi * Sammarco, ibid., Pp. 4 sDor Bey, ibid., pp. 295-6. 
8 Sammarco, op. cit. 299. 'Dor Bey, op. cit., Pp. 295. 
3 Balboni, op. cit., Tr 1183 —4 : ğ 

“ Sw. supra, p. 326, boprapbini notice, No. 5. 
» Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. “1Ibid., pp. 250-1. 
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a certain Magnani in Ramlah in 18601; there is no inlorma- 


tion available concerning these schools, although they appear 
to have lasted a few years, | 


The Jews 


Amin Sâmi gives the date 1861 for the opening of a Jewish 
Talmudic School in Cairo for boys.? This, apparentiy, was the 
school set up in Darb al-Yahüd; Samuel Rabino had given 
41,000 in 1860 and a reasonably commodious building was 
erected near the synagogue. The syllabus included Hebrew, 
French, Italian, chanting, geography, history and arithmetic ; 
the study of the Talmud was optional.3 Some of the parents 
who sent their children to this school appear to have paid 
voluntary subscriptions,.4 

The Jewish Community had a free school in Alexandria 
for both boys and girls; it appears to have been a good school 
for Hekekyân noted it and remarked to Senior that it was better 
than any of Muhammad “Alf's schools.5 The date of its establish- 
ment is not known exactly 8; it may been have one of the schools 
started at the suggestion of Cr&mieux,” and must have been 
opened early as Senior was in Egypt in 1855. i 


The Coğis 


The principal Patriarchal School that Cyril IV began to 
build in 18538 was opened in 1855.? The policy adopted by 
Cyril in regard to this school was typical of him; helaidit 
down as a rule that children of any creed and race could join 
its classes,19 though few seem to have taken advantage of this 
tolerant attitude. Stationery and books were distributed to 
the students free of charge and the school was under Cyril's 
constant supervision; he.did his best to get Europeans to 
visit the school and to pass judgment on its merits and demerits,11 
Arabic, Coptic, Turkish, English, French, and Italian were 
taught, in addition to the usual school subjects.12 


1Ibid., pp. 250-1. sOp.cit., p. 16. 

4 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 203. 41Ibid., p. 204. 

s Senior, op. cit., İ1/217. ; il 

* Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1; Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 202-3; Sachot,op.cit.,p. 44. 
Tv. SUPYA, Pp. 272. ' 

sv. supra, p. 310. 

* Khitat, 6/72; Sâmi, op. cit., p. 16. 

** Rufailah, op. cit., p. 311. 

llbid., p. 312. 

» Loc. cit., and Sachot, op. cit., p. 39. 
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The school never had more than 150 students, however, 
for the parents still preferred the old type of school.: The 
students who did attend appear to have belonged to the better 
Coptic families,? and under Ismâ'il Pasha many of them were 
employed in the administrations. 

Cyril was responsible for the first private Arabic printing 
press in Egypt; he hadit brought from Europe and it was met 
at the port of arrival and at the station with great ceremony. 
He had previously asked Sa'id's permission for four Copts to 
study the art of printing at the Bülâk Printing Press.? 

Said sent Cyril to Abyssinia in 1856,* and he was absent for 
about two years. On his return, he concentrated his attentions 
on building up and reforming the Coptic Church, Unfortunately, 
he died in 186r; according to Butcher, he was poisoned 5 ; 
Fowler states that he was poisoned at the instigation of, if not 
at the order of, the government.8 

Cyril tried to elevate the position of the Copts in the govern- 
ment ; he suggested to Sa'id that the Copts should be allowed 
to take part in the local government councils,?” and that, since 
the Copts had to perform military service, they should be 
eligible for promotion to posts of command.? He also asked 
that Copts should be permitted to enter the military, engineering 
and medical schools ?; Sa'id however would not agree to these 
suggestions and procrastinated until the death of Cyril, when 
they were dropped.19 He was a great loss to the Coptic com- 
munity and to the cause of reform; but under the more sym- 
pathetic Ismâ'il, the party was able to resume his work. 

Sa'id appears to have been excessively harsh to the Copts, 
using the laws for conscription as a means of persecuting them ;14 
after the death of Cyril, many Copis were dismissed İrom 
government service.1? 


Other Coptic Sehools 
One other type of school, in which Copts were taught and 
in which their priests participated in the teaching, has to be 


: Rufailah, op. cit., p. 313. #Ibid., p. 313. 

s Ibid., pp. 314-5; Hilal, Vol. IX, p. 320. 

« Rufailah, ibid., p. 315. s Op. cit., I1/402. 
sOp.cit., p. 132. : Rufailah, ibid., p. 321. 
sloc. cit. *Loc. cit. 


19Jbid., p. 322. 

“ Butcher, ibid., 11/38o; Fowler, ibid., p. 133. 

1*Loc, cit, also Senior, ibid., 11/76, he appears to have dismissed many 
Coptic scribes even earlier than Cyril's death. 
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mentioned, namely the Catholic schools. These Coptic Catholic 
Schools were particularly numerous in Upper Egypt, but little 
is known about them apart İrom casual references in the reports 
and standard works. They appear to have had some connection 
with the Franciscans and to-have grown more important during 
this period. Some of them had mixed classes of boys and 
girls.! There was one in Old Cairo,? another in Cairo,3 one in 
Asyüt, Tahtâ, Ikhmim, Girgâ, Kenâ, Nagâdah and Farshüt.4 


The Positton of Education in 1863 
The following table shows the number and classification 


of all non-governmental schools in 1863; boys, girls” and ; H 


elementary schools have been counted separately in the case of 
the Greek community; Amici's figures have been given for 
cach town by way of comparison :— 


TOWN 


Charil& 
Bon Pasteur 
Italian 
Greek 
Armenian 
Jewish 
American 


Franciscans 
Files de la 


Lazarists 


Alexandria I 
Asyüt .. — 
Cairo .. — 
Damietta — 
al-Faiyüm — 
Farshüf — 
Girgâ .. — 
Ikhmim ..İ — 
Kafr az- Zayyât — 
Kenâi .. Rİ 
al-Manşürah ..| — 
Nagâdah — 
Port Said — 


olLrsLtltitlitlisikie 


x| KL İLLAKİ HMİIRKAAŞ İaüml 
Yi N Hi 
İl seearmenanmenenNe 
3| | 0 
DİNİ HNH İHINIİOI 


m A e va 
eİurrasirrsaicirire 
2 EE 


O . 


Schools that had been in use but were closed in 1863, have 
naturally been excluded from this list; these included the 
Church Missionary Schools and the private School of Languages 
opened during the reign ot Muhammad “Alı, 

This table shows only too plainiy the rapid YE of 

Dor Bey, ibid., p. 205. 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9. 

3Loc. cit. 

*Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 205 and 282; Sachot, ibid., p.47. 
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modern schools in Egypt; the movement had barely started 
in 1840, and already by 1863, there were 59 schools actualiy in 
use all over the country, with 22 in Cairo alone. 
li The position of Egyptian Government schools in the same 
| year presents a very different picture ; the retrograde movement 
i under Sa'id left the EFeyptians with only three special schools : 
i the School of Medicine in Cairo, the Naval School in Alexandria, 
i and the Military School at the Barrage. These special schools 
“ can hardiy be included in the same category as the schools set 
i out above and described in the preceding pages. 
We have seen the adverse reports on the School of Medicine 1; 
the Naval School, of which we know nothing, was useless from 
a practical point of view, as there was no navy, and the Military 
School at the Barrage, which had oniy been formed in 1862, 
could not have been first rate in the very nature of things; 
in any case, Ismâ'il Pasha closed it in 1864.? 
- > There were no modern primary or preparatory schools; 
İd modern education was non-existent. The only redeeming 
İeature of Sa'id's educational policy would appear to have been 
the missions he sent to Europe, but even these included a number 
of non-nationals whose places might have been taken by Fgyp- 
tians. The Moslem A&wâbs and al-Azhar were stili carrying on 
their traditional teaching, but they were not contributing in 
any way towards the new cultural movements in the countıy. 
On the whole, Egyptian cultural interests were not served 
by Sa'id Pasha. His negligent policy towards them is blame- 
i worthy for he could see the growth of European schools ali 
A around him and actually gave several of them great help; 
| apart İrom the government buildings which he gave away, 
i the amount of money which he gave to the Fröres in Cairo and 
i to the Italians in Alexandria was probabliy more than he spent 
on his educational budget during the whole of his reign. 
Merruau in 1857, states that there were some secondary 
'schools freguented by a limited number of young men belonging to. 
the aristocracy, but that Said “m'a pas jugö while encore de 
donner de grands döveloppemenis â ces institukons et de les 
multiplier ” 3; in other words, Sa'ıd thought it more suitable | 
#not to encourage the education of his subjecis. We have seen, 
in fact, that the “ secondary schools ” mentioned by Merruau 
Were closed altogether. i 


azan 


1v. supra, p 
1 Sâmi, op. e. ILL, p. 54. sOp.cit., p. 87. 
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Nadim,! al-Ayyübi,? and Râfi'i3 criticize Sa'id for making 
no attempt to open usetul schools, all the more so because he 
is reputed to have had a good European education himself and 
should have known the value of it. The mistake of these 
writers is that they compare “Abbâs and Sa'id with Muhammad 
“Ali and blame both 'Abbâs and Sa'id for not doing what their 
predecessor did. But the value of Muhammad “Alis schools 
has already been discussed, and of the three rulers, “Abbâs 
had the most sensible policy, viz., one of moderation. 

The real trouble, of course, was not so much with the ruler 


as with the people. Reform movements have nearly always | 


had to be forced upon the Feyptians; theydid not start with 
the people. The latter were not yet ready for enlightenmenit, 
and the ruler was still less prepared to help them along the 
right path. 

It may be thought that it would have been possible to have 
begun a progressive system of elementary education, or an 
improvement in the &wifâbs, especially in view of the fact that 
the Europeans, and even the Copts, were setting such excellent 
examples. ltissignificant that there isnot a single contemporary 
document written by a native in which the EHuropean and 
Fgyptian systems are compared. No one seems to have been 
aware of the growth of these various elements in the country 
and of the harmful effects they would have on the social, economic 
and cultural welfare of the Feyptians in the long run. 
European encroachment, however, was to continue for many 
decades to come, and more than ever during the reign of Ismâ'il 
Pasha. 


1Op. cit., pp. 741-2. 
3Op. cit., 1/183 sg. 
»“Aşr Ismâ'tl, 1 (44-5. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE REIGN OF ISMA'İL PASHA (1863-187g) 


“ Ouelles gw'ateni df ses famles, il esi impossible de mler gue son 
pays ait subi â cette Epogue une profonde transformation ; malheureuse- 
meni le gaspillage financier el son golt irop prononcd pour les röformes 
d'apparat vinreni compromelire les bons rösullais de Vdvolutlon 
dconomigue.” —(Br&hier, L Egypte de 1798-1900, Paris, 1900, p. 177.) 


Ismâ'il Pasha, born the ızth January, 1830, the second son 
of Ibrâhim Pasha, succeeded Sa'id Pasha on the 18th January, 
1863; Ibrâhim's first son, Ahmad Rif'at, who was heir to the 
throne in succession to Sa'id, had been drowned at Kafr az- 
Zayyât in 1858. 

The new ruler had been educated in Egypt and in France !; 
on his return to Egypt, the enmity between him and “Abbâs 
became very intense and Ismâ'il was looked upon as the leader 
of the " Princes' Party ” against the ruler, 

With the accession of Sa'id Pasha, he began to take an 
active part in the affairs of the state; he was sent to Paris 
and to Rome on government missions and took over the regency 
while Sa'id was on his pilgrimage in 1861 and on his visit to 
Europe in 1862. He showed talent as a young man, both in 
the management of his vast estates and in the administrations ; 
he had inherited some of the intelligence of both his father and 
grandfather ; his European education, contacts and experience 
might have destined him to become a wise ruler; but the 
outcome of his sixteen years” reign, the catastrophe he brought 
upon Egypt, the years it took to recover from his misrule make 
it difficult to agree with Professor Sammarco when he claims 
that he was /e Sowverain civilisalenr et magnifigue de VEgypte.? 

A number of reasons helped to bring about Ismâ'ils ruin of 
Egypt and his own downfall. His success as a private land- 
owner cannot be denied; this was in keeping with the family 
tradition; but when he became ruler, “his head was turned 
by his high position and the opportunity it gave him of figuring 

Iv. SUPYA, Pp. 247 £J. 1Op.cit., p. 368. 
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in the world as one of its most splendid princes ”” 1! This was i 


the fundamental cause of Ismâ'i's downfall; his contacts with 
European courts unbalanced his mind and turned him into a 
megalomaniac, whose one ambition was to emulate his royal 
friends in Europe. But though he paid no heed to the simplest 
rules of political economy and abused the power that was his, 
yet there were other circumstances which contributed towards 
the disaster. 


The country was practically devoid of any social institu- * 


tions capable of supporting the reforms ?; the old ones had ij 


broken down and no new ones had yet come into existence as 
a result of the introduction of western ideas. So far, there was 
only imitation of the form rather than the adoption of the 
spirit of western civilisation. There were no public men, there 
was no public spirit ; the bureaucracy was servile and corrupt ; 
the people, the agricultural classes, were subjected to every 


kind of injustice and oppression and were not only without 


the means of redress but were completely ignorant of political 
rights; even the more enlightened elements in the population 
were politically ignorant.3 


By far the most important factor which will have to be | 


consideredl was the unusual infux of the Huropean element 


into the country. The number of Europeans in Egypt in 1836 ji 
is put at 3,000 “ andat 68,653 in 1878, of which 14,310 were | 


French, 29,963 were Greeks and 14,524 were ltalians.5 . The 
statistics of 1866 state that one fortieth of the Egyptian popula- 
tion was either European or under European protection which 
would give the figure of 121,2139; Amicis figures appear 
to be more reliable.” 


: Blunt, op. cit., p. 16. 

* Broadley, How We Defended Arabi, London, 1884, p. 205; Milner, 
England in Egybt, London, 1894, p. 217. 

* Shafik Pasha, Mudhakkarât fi Nişf Karn, Cairo, 1934, 1/28-9; when 
Ismâil Pasha set up the Majlis an-Nawwâb (Chamber of Deputies) in 1866, 
he had to order the members to form themselves into three parties, the Right, 
to support the government, the Left to oppose it, and a Middle party to represent 
the Moderates; every member, without exception, went over to the right 
with the exclamation, “ How can we oppose the Government ?” 

* Sabry, La Gönöse de VEsprii National Egyptien, s.1., 1924, p. 26, but it 
18 impossible to give exact figures for this early date. 

* Amici, op. cit., Chap. Il, p. 5; a few Americans and others are incinded. 

* Edmond, 'Egypie â PExposition Universelle de 1867, Paris, 1867, p. 279; 
Brdhier gives 200,000 for 1876 (op. cit., p. 179). i 

: Amici's figures are much more acceptable than the wild guesses of some 
writers; by 1882, there were 90,886 foreign residenis in Egypt and by 1897, 


112,526; this period shows an increase of 24 per cent.—see Sylva White, ;. 
op. Git., pp. 138-141, who made use of the official statistics made by the EFgyptian : 


Government under British supervision. 
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These figures are perhaps small when compared with the 
total number of Egyptians but four factors have to be borne 
in mind: firstiy, the Europeans were, for the most part, con- 
ceniratedin thetowns; Amici gives 15,758 for Cairo, and 42,884 
for Alexandria in 18781; secondiy, they were occupied in 
exclusively European undertakings, nearly all the major com- 
mercial, industrial and banking enterprises being in their hands? ; 
thirdiy, the Europeans were better eguipped intellectually and 
were culturally self-supporting, each community providing for 
the education of its own children in good schools, and these 
children subseguentiy taking their places in the rapidiy in- 
creasing number of business houses, banks and industrial 
enterprises ; and, fourthly, each group was politically independent . 
of the Egyptian Government under the Capitulatory system 
which ensured them their “ rights,” and enabled them to exploit 
without being exploited, and with the open connivance of their 
Consuls.3 Just as the absence of political feeling and public 
spirit on the part of the Egyptian people permitted İsmâ“il 
to exploit them so mercilessly, so did it encourage the European 
to settle in the country, 

The emigration to Egypt wasa part of western expansion 
of the Igth century: it was encouraged by the proximity of 
Egypt to Europe, by better and faster communications, by 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the introduction of railways, 
by the prodigality of Ismâ'l Pasha which, unfortunately, 
attracted the wrong kind of European, and by the fact that a 
European was assured of the protection of his own consular 
authority. The ruler of the country and the European met 
on common ground, they both wanted money and to both, 
the unfortunate fllâh was a means to an end. 

Nevertheless, Egyptian İeelings beganto be aroused during the 


. relgn of Ismâ'il through the influence of non-Egyptians such as 
a! Jamâl-addin al-Afghâni who was in Egypt in 1869, Salim an- 


© Nakkâsh,a Syrjan, who gave the Egyptians their catchword, 


“ 


4“ Egypt for the Egyptians ” and latterly by James Sanua, 


a Jew, who published the satirical journal entitled 4b0-Nazârah, * 
firstly in Egypt and afterwards in Paris. This paper is of 
special interest asit was written in colloguial Arabic, the 


* Öp.cit., Chap.TI, p. 6; see also Francois-Levernay, Gwide annuaire & Eeypte, 


* © 1872-3, Cairo, s.d., who gives the European population of Caro as 19, 512 (p. 266). 


* Amici, op. cit., Chap.II,p. 5, and Edmond, op. cit., Pp. 280 
* Müner, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 
4 Colloguially pronounced Abü Naddârah. 
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language of the people, and was bitterly hostile to Ismâil, | 
It was banned after the issue of the fifteenth number and the | 
editor exiled; he went to Paris where he used to lithograph ! 
it and have it smuggled into Egypt and other Arabic speaking | 
countries. The paper reflects the popular feeling against the | 
ruler and their bitterness about their misery. 

In 1869, Ibrâhim al-Muwailihi and 'Uthmân Jalâl published 


1 e 


a weekiy political newspaper entitled Nuzhaj AFAfRar; it sn 
suppressed after the second number because of the agifafion guc 
Dourrait provoguer dans les espriis cette publication inopportune.1 | 

A French paper, the Progrös Egvptien appeared weekly ; 
İrom 1868 and was the most serious journal of the period as it | — 
was not in the pay of the Khedive.? It clearly reflects the Oo“ 
discontent of the /allâh but emphasizes his submissiveness to v 
the oppressions of the ruler ? and to the Turkish minority that || 
surrounded Ismâl* The Pyogrös Egyptiön undoubtediy had 
much to do with the sudden appearance of privately run Arabic | 
papers and with the beginning of the expression of discontent. | 

It is significant, however, that most of these criticisms and m 
expressions of discontent came from the pens of men who were e 
not Egyptians. The first Egyptian paper edited by an Egyptian > 
Moslem, apart from the official newspaper, was the Wâdi an-Nil, if 
begun in 1866 and edited by “Abdallah Abü's-Su'üd 5; it was, p X 
however, in the pay of the Khedive and Abü's-Su'üd defended 
his policy and interests until 1878 when he died.6 vi 

Jhe opposition press did not begin until 18777; theout- » 
break of feeling, expressed mostly by the Syrians Adib Ishâk, 
Salim an-Nakkâsh, Salim Taklâ and Bishârah Taklâ, was en- 
couraged in the beginning by Ismâ'ıl who thought he could 
work up popular feeling against European interference, but 
the opposition, embittered by the growing strength of the inter- 
vention, soon türned against Ismâ'il himself.8 The Coptic 

* Sabry, op. cit., p. 113; Tarrâzi, Ta'rikh aş-Şahâfah al-“Arabiyah, Beyrut,#”; Ni 
e cit., p. 112; the columns of this paper supply a most useful 
commentary on contemporary affairs. 

* Progrös Egyptien, 26th June, 1869, guoted by Sabry, op. cit., Pp. 110, 
also for ışth July, 1869. 


* Progrâs Egyptien, 6th September, 1869; Sabıy, op. cit., p. 113. b 
* Sabry, ibid., also 118, Tarrâzi, op. cit., p. 277. 'Abdallah Abü's-Su'üd | 


had been a student of Rifâ'ah and became a teacher under him (v. swpra, p. 219) ; 
he was in charge of the Translation Bureau under Ismâ'il Pasha and also taught 
history in the Dâr al“Ulüm. He is the author of several works in Arabic, and i 
© his knowledge of French enabled him to answer the Progrös Eeyptien. 
* Sabry, op. cit., pp. 113 and 118. 
" Sabry, ibid., pp. 99 and 126 sg. 
* Ibid., pp. 126-9. 
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' paper al-Wafan, edited by Mikhâ'il “Abdas-Sayyid, established 
“on the 17th November, 1877, devoted its columns to the Russo- 
© Turkish war until the end of August, 1878, as its editor had not 


yet the courage to discuss the Egyptian guestion. With the 


- setting up of the Commission of Enguiry, it at first took Ismâ'il's 


side but as his position weakened, the paper gradualiy entered 


- the ranks of the opposition. 


The reasons which led to this opposition are to be found 
in the reaction against all the misery which Ismâ'il brought 
to the country and also against the official interference of the 
European powers in the countıy's affairs in order to protect 


X. the bondholders. But this growing popular feeling, barely 
-Â touched on educational and cultural problems; there was 


still no great demand by the Heyptians for education as under- 
stood in the west. Shaikh Muhammad “Abduh, the Azhari 
reformer and disciple of Jamâl-addin al-Afghâni, was the first 
to criticize the educational methods so far adopted and the 
first to turn public attention towards the necessity of reforming 
al-Azhar. His first articles on the subject appeared in 1876 


, in the 4/r4m, the paper edited by the Taklâ brothers, and 
- they will be discussed in their appropriate place. 


Educafon under Ismâ'il Pasha 


As far as the educational policy of the Fgeyptian Govern- 
ment is concerned, the reign of İsmâ'il Pasha can be divided 


#conveniently into two periods; the period 1863 to 1871, during, 


İ which the old type of school opened by Muhammad “Ali waş 
re-established, and the period 1871 to 1879, during which â 
type of school came into existence with more defined educa- 


very limited extent. Even though this latter type of school 
did not belong to the purely military system as in the previous 
years, yet, in the long run, the best students were destined 
for the military and special schools and so for government 
service. 

The schools that were opened, maintained or reorganised 
during the relign of Ismâ'il Pasha can be classified under the 
following headings :— 


Governmeni Schools : Military, 
Naval, 
Industrial, 
Special, 
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Primary, 
Preparatory. 
Wakf Schools : Primary, under Government super- 


vision, 


— Elementary (kğös), 
Primary, opened Bg private individualş 


and maintained by pious endow- 
menis, 
Ewropean and Communal 
Schools. 


The Diwân al-Madâris 


On the accession of Ismâ'il Pasha, there was no special 
administration for the schools, Hitherto they had either 
been managed by Sâ'id Pasha in person, or else attached to the 
Diwân al-fihâdiyah. One of Tsmâ'ils first acts was to Te- 


establish the Diwğn al-Madâris on the 26th January, 1863,/ , 
under Adham Pasha !; Adham Pasha appears to have been. 


Nâzır ot the Wakfs Administration at the same time, but he did 
not retain the Nögirship of the Diwân al-Madâris for long as 
Sharif Pasha succeeded him on 26th July of the same year ? 
with “Ali Mubârak (then Bey) as Wakil.3 Sharif Pasha was 
Nâzir until ısth April, 1868, when he was succeeded by his 
Wakil who held the post until 21st September, 1870.4 r 

Thereafter, the Ndzir was changed several times; Artinö 
gives the following list of Nâzirs and Councillors for the reign 
of Ismâ'l Pasha :— : 


Bahgat Pasha (also Public Works) ı2th May, 1871, 
“Ali Pasha Mubârak (also Wakfs) z5th August, 1872, 
Prince Husain Pasha Kâmil (also Wakfs 


and Public Works) 260th August, 1872, 


Riyâd Pasha, ışth August, 1873 to 
28th February, 1874. 
Thâbit Pasha, 25th May, 1874. 
Prince Tüsün Pasha (also Wakfs) 7th September, 1874 
to 3Ist August, 1875. 
Thâbit Pasha, Councillor, i ı7th September, 1874 
. . tozıst November, 1874. 
Kasan Pasha Râsim, Councillor, 22nd November, 1874 
to 2nd September, 1875. 
Manşür Pasha, Ist September, 1875 


to 21st June, 1876. 


* Artin, op. cit., p. 16g and Sâmi, op.cit., p.16. 
? Artin, loc. cit. and Sâmi, ibid., p. 17. 

? Khifat, 9-49. 

* Artin, lec. cit., and Kifaj, lec. cit, 

* Artin, op. cit., pp. 169-170 and Sâmi, passim. 
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a Thabit Pasha, Councillor, 3rd September, 1875 
O to Ist January, 1876. 
2  Riyâd Pasha, | 25th June, 1876. 
© Ismöül Pasha Ayyüb ı4th October, 1877. 
“Ali Pasha Mubârak, 28th August, 1878 
to 8th April, 1879. 
Thâbit Pasha, gth April, 1879. 


il and Preparatory Schools 


In February, 1863, Ismâ'il's first school was opened in 
ç © Alexandria in the guarter of Râs at-Tin near the palace. It 
Ag iincluded a Primary (mubtadiyân) and Preparatory (£tajhiziyah) 
3 RT | “school under Ahmad Bey Fathi until February, 1876.1 
i 5 Another Primary school was opened in July, 1863, in al- 
| “Abbâsiyah under Awöralâi Ismâ'il Bey Zuhdi until September, 
418702; it was transferred to an-Nâşiriyah in 1868. At the 
same time, a Preparatory school was opened in the same place - 
| 'under “Ali Bey Ibrâhim until October, 1874; it was transferred 
“to Darb al-Gamâmiz in January, 1868.9 


The Reorganisation of he Army and Navy and iheir appropriate 
Schools 

Ismâ'il Pasha turned his attention to the military and naval 
schools almost as soon as he came to power; the Naval School 
was continued under Federico until August, 1863; during 1864, 
there appears to have been no Nâzir; al-Yüzbâshi Muhammad 
ad-Darâsli held the post in 1865 and Mr. MacKillop from May, 
1869, to November, 1871; “Abdar-Râzik Bey Darwish was 
Wakil from December, 1871 until April, 1875 and then Nâzi 
trom May, 1875 until April, 1879.4 

The Khedive appears to have followed the practice of 
Muhammad “Ali for there was another Naval School opened 
near the Arsenal which was probably used for shipbuilding 
while the other was used purely for naval training. Both 
European and Egyptian teachers were employed; the students 
were chosen İrom the primary school and the course lasted 
three years. The subjects taught were physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, geography, gunnery, navigation and management 
of ships, swimming, military law, Turkish and English; the 
names of the teachers were as follows :— 


Sâmi, op. cit., p. 17 gives July, 1863; in the same work, app. TI, 57 
and 59 and Artin, op. cit., p. 186, February is given. 
*Sâmi, op. cit., p. 17 and app. ILİ, pp. 55-6. 
*ibid., p. 17 and app. Tl, pp. 96-7. 
«Ibid, app. Ill, p. 53. 
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, ç Mr. Mackillop, Navigation and Handling of Ships. 
bi C “Abdar-Râzik Bey, English, History and Physics 

“Ali Eİ. Salâmah, Astronomy and Geography. 

Ibrâhım Eİf., Navigation Charts. © © 

“Üthmân Ef. Tal'at, . Use of Weapons and Military Law. 

Muştafâ Bey Şâdik, Mathematics. 

(also taught at the preparatory school) 

Mr. Gibson, Günnery and Sword-drill, 

Mr. Abraham (9) Torpedo exercises. 

Sulaimân Ef. Zuhdi, Turkish and Calligraphy. 


Sa'id's Military School at the Barrage was transferred to 
Kaşr an-Nil and then to al-“Abbâsiyah in 1863; it was turned | 
into the Artillery School in July, 1864, and then closed in 4 
January, 18652 .; from that date, it was amalgamated with the 
rest of the military schools under an entirely different arrange- 
ment whereby they were ali accommodated together in the 
palace built by “Abbâs Pasha and which gave its name to ; 
the district of al-“Abbâsiyah. 

Ismâ'il Pasha had determined to reorganise the armyand. 
to introduce various reforms, and for this purpose, he sent a * 
military mission to France. This included Shâhin Pasha, 
İbrâhim Pasha as-Sawârı, 'Ali Bey Ridâ at-Tübji, “Ali Bey 
Wahbi, Yüsuf Bey Şadik, Muhammad Bey Ridâ, Mahmüd 
Bey Sâmi, Ismâ'il Bey Ayyüb, “Abdal-Kâdir Bey Hilmi, Muştafâ 
Bey Fahmi, 'Uthmân Bey Ghâlib, Ahmad Bey Hamdi, Hasan 
Ef. Mazhar, Muhammad Ef., and Ahmad Bey “Ubaid as inter- 
preter.3 The officers represented every arm and were expected 
to acguire first knowledge and experience that would enable 
them to introduce the desired reforms into the Egyptian Army. 
İn spite of this mission, however, another military mission of 
French officers was invited İrom France in 1864 under General 
Mircher; the other three offücers were Rebatel, Larmde and 
Polard, and de Bernhardi, already employed in Egypt, was 
attached to it. 5 

The military training schools were placed under an adminis- . “| 
tration called IJdârat al-Madâris al-Harbiyah, first of all under “ # 
Salim Pasha al-Jazâ'irli, then under Mircher aided by General ! » 
Karwel (sic), Sulaimân Bey Najjâtı, Yâwir Bey, “Ali Bey Ibrâhim | 
and 'Abdar-Rahmân Ef. Dhuhni (Zuhni).5 OFach school had 
its own Nâzir and the students were chosen from the Preparatory 


Ni” 
Eİ 


* Sarhank, op. cit., 11/283-4. *Sâmi, op. cit,, ILİ, p. 54. 
3 Sarhank, ibid., 11 /307. 4 Sarhank, op. cit., li /307. 
8 Ibid., 11 /307-8. 
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| and other schools. The following schools were opened under | 
İ this administration :— 


i Opening 

i Sehool date o Director İ 
Infantıy 1864 Muhammad Amin later de Bernhardi. 
Cavalry 1865 Polard, later Yâwir Bey, 


Artillery and Mili- 
tary Engineering 1805 Larmde. 
aff 


St 1865 Mircher, later Shahâtah “İsâ 
then Rebatel. 

N.C.O. 1874 

Fencing ? ? 

Munitlons ? ? 


A Military School was also opened in the Citadel in the year 
1874, to train boys as non-commissioned officers ; it was called 
Madrasat al-Affâl al“Askariyah or Madrasat al-Khatariyah. 
It hada short existence for it was closed in February, 1879, 
owing to the financial crisis. Khalil Ef, Tffat was Nâzir.? 

Four other schools were attached to the Military Training 
establishments at al-Abbâsiyah ; the Veterinary School under 

/ Lyonar, opened in 1868 with ten students; it was eventualiy 
placed under the control of the Nazi? of the Cavalry School.3 
| “The School of Agriculture, opened in 1867, was attached to 
| the Veterinary School, but was closed in 1875. /The School 
! of Coptic Accountancy, opened in 1867 and closed in 1872, 
i o Was attached to the School of Cavalry, though the connection 
i between the two is not guite clear.4 The fourth school was the 
i Muhandiskhânah, opened in June, 1866, under Ismâ'l Bey 
 al-Falaki; it began with 42 students who were trained in 
irrigation, and architectural and military engineering.5 
— Every kind of military subject was taught in the military 
schools, each according to its speciality. As the schools were 
together, one teacher could give several courses at different 
schools; the majority of the teachers were Egyptians and 
Turks and the following list indicates the scope of the work 
undertaken by the teaching staff © :— 

*Ibid., 11/308; for June, 1873, Sarhank gives the following statistics of 
the strength of the army: offcers 2,668, men 84,530, students in the military 
schools 7,890 (Sarhank, op. cit., IE/31r). 

* Sâmi, op. cit., app. ILİ, p. 105. 

* Sâmi, op. cit, Tİİ, p. 104. © 

4lIbid., p. 105. 

* Ibid., p. 98. 


* Sarhank, op. cit., I1/309-310 (I, Infantıy, S5, Staf ; A, Artillery, 
C, Cavalry). 
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* Schools 
Name . Swbjecis ghi where 
Tanught 
Sh. “Abdal-Hâfiz. Arabic. ii TI, 
“Abdallah Ef. Turkish, I. 
“Abdar-Rahim Ef. . Mathematics. 1. 
“Abdar-Rahmân Bey “Ali Topography and Gunnery. S.A. 
Ahmad Ef. Hilmi. - Geography ahd French, 1.C. 
Ahmad Ef. Kadri. Arithmetic. 1. 
Ahmad Ef. Najib. Geometry. S. 
Ahmad Ef. Zaki, Fortifications, S.A. 
“Ali EF. Zuhni. Infantry Regulations. A... 
“Ali Ef. Rasmi. Drawing. I. 
“Al Ef. Rushdi. Mathematics. C. 
“Amir Bey. Mechanics. 5. 
Bakir Ef. Shauki. Topography. 1. 
Mr. Bourke. English. S.AL.C. 
Gastinel Bey. Chemistry. S.A. and 
Medicine, 
Hasan Eİ. Najib, Calligraphy. 5. 
< Hasan Fİ. Ra'fat. Artillery Regulations. A. 
ir. Iblich. German, S.A.I.C 
Ismâ'il Bey. Cosmography. 5. 
Khafâji Bey. Fortifications, Military 
Works, Pore pey S.A. 
Khalil Ef. Kâmil. Military Law. Bi 
K halil Eİ. Zaki. English. 1.C. 
Latif Ef. Salim. Metüematiesi SA. : 
“İML Louis. French. S.A.L.C. 
Mahmüd Ef. Fahmi. Arithmetic, Trigonometry 
i and Topography. C, 
Mahmüd Ef. Husni. Geography. Cc. 
Sh. Mahmüd al-Âlim. Arabic. C. 
Mahmüd Ef. Shaukat. © Drawing. L.C. 
Mahmüd Ef. Zaki. Drawing. A. 
“Mikhâ'il Bİ. Ethiopic. 1.C. 
Muhammad Ef. Hasan. Calligraphy. 1. 
Sh. Muhammad al-Maniyali, Arabic. I. 
Muhammad Ef. Nâşih. Geometry. I. 
Muhammad Ef. Sa“id. Astronomy. Cc. 
Muhammad Ef. Sulaimân. English. S.L.C. 
Muhammad Ef. Taufik. Signalling. 1:C. 
Muharram Ef. Shaukat. Fortifications. 1.C, 
Muştafâ Ef. Naşr. Physics. 5S. 
Ramadân Ef. Gengrapkıy and French. S.A.I.C 
Sayyid Ef. Ahmad. Military Tactics and French, 1. 
Tâhir Hİ. Turkish. I. 
Yüsuf Ef. 'Ayyâd. Physics. A. 


Stone Pasha was made Chief of Staff in 1870, and on the İl 
return of the Egyptian Military Mission from France, its mem- il 
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bers were placed under him. The staff had a special printing 
press where its maps and drawings were printed; it had an 
excellent library of military works and a military museum. 
Two military gazettes were edited, one called the /aridat Arkân 
Harb al-Jaish al-Mişri and the other the Jaridat al-'Askariyat 
ali-Mişriyah for the use of the officers and military students. 
After the defeat of the French by the Germans in 1871, 
Ismâ'il decided to introduce the German military system into 
Egypt; the German regulations were translated and adopted 


but the financial crisis affected his plans considerably and 


prevented the change İrom being carried through. 

The Medical services of the schools at al-'“Abbâsiyah were 
arranged on a large scale; a hospital was opened for the civil 
and military schools in April, 1864, under Nâfi' Ef. Şawâli! 
Muhammad Ef. Sulaimân was made Nâzir in May, 1865, and 
Husain Ef. al-Burdini the pharmacist. A European, Dr. 
Lawantier Bey, was appointed Chief Medical Officer in February, 
1865; Doctors Zuhrân Ef. Muhammad and Mahmüd Ef. 
Ibrâhim were medical ofücers of the Primary and Preparatory 
School respectively.? 


The Civil Schools 


The educational policy up to 1868 was as has been noted 
on the same military lines as that of the Khedive's predecessors. 
| By this date, the military schools were well established, and, 
through the influence of “Ali Mubârak, an attempt was made to 
separate the civil schools from the military. At about this 
date, the military schools were placed under the control of the 
Diwân al-fihâdiyah 3; the Primary and Preparatory schools 
were withdrawn İrom NE “Abbâsiyah, the former being established 
in an-Nâşiriyah under Zuhdi Bey and later under Burâ F£.4 
and the Preparatory school was set up in the palace of Muştafâ 
Fâdil in Darb al-Gamâmiz 5 under 'Ali Bey Ibrâhim. 

The guiding hand in the educational policy of Egypt was 


al-Madâris, he was sent to Paris on a mission connected with 
finance and while he was there, he took the trouble to visit 


1Sâmi, op. cit., p. 18. 
*Loc. cit. 
* Sachot, op. cit., p. 10; Artin states that they were under the Diwâr 
al-Madâris until ızth February, 1879. 
* Sâmi, op. cit,, PP HI, p. 56. 
sv. supra, p. 348. 
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| the schools in Paris and to investigat& for himself the methods 
i employed, their curricula and the kiçi text books in use.! 
| It was he also who suggested to Ismâ'il “Pasha that he should 
be allowed to transfer the schools to Cairo on account of the 
iinconvenience caused to teachers, studenis and parents by 
“the remoteness of al- “Abbâsiyah.? When “Ali Pasha was made i 7 
i Nâzir of the Diwân al-Madâris, he held also the nâzirship of | di 
he Wakfs administratior, the Public Works and the Railways, a 
.and he moved the offices of the schools, the Wakfs and vel 
“ Public Works into the palace of Prince Muştafâ Fâğdil in order | 
'to facilitate his task of control.3 This enabled him to makea, İl 
daily inspection of the Preparatory school and of the other İl 
schools that were eventually transferred or set up there. N 
A new principle was adopted in connection with the Be 
of school fees. In both the Primary and the Preparatory 
schools, sections were opened for students whose parents had 
to pay a little towards their education. No fixed rules were 
laid down as to the payments to be made, the amount depending 
on the discretion of the Nâzir of the Diwân and the means of 
the parents4; from the statistics available, the principle does 
not appear to have been accepted until 1875, for this is the 
first year in which a percentage (21 per cent.) of the students 
is shown as paying fees.5 A hospital was opened in the Darb 
al-Gamâmiz palace for sick students, and placed under Mahmüd 
Eİ. Ibrâhim .“ , 
The palace in Darb al-Gamâmiz soon became the hub of 
the new educational movement through the enthusiasm and 1 
energetic policy of Mubârak. In 1868, he opened the Madrasat | 
al-Idârah wal-Alsun (School ot Administration and Languages) İ 
| 


which later became the School of Law which is still in existence,” 

The director was M. Vidal, a French lawyer, who remained in 
charge of this school for twenty-four years.8 A School of 
Drawing was opened in the same year and also placed under ; “ 
i Vidal? The Muhandiskhânah was transferred to this building | , 
in January, 1868, under Ismâ'il Bey al-Falaki!9 and a School of 7 
| Surveying and Accountancy was opened in 1868 and placed | 
İ under the director of the Muhandiskhânah."1 Still another” 


* Khijat, 9 (49. » Khifat, 9|J50. 

*Loc. cit. «Loc. cit. 

sv. infra, p. 386. sSâmi,op.cit., p. 

“Sâmi, op. cit., app. Il, p. 9g. s Râfi'i, “Aş” Ismâ' di, ağ. 
* Sâmi, ibid., p. 91. 1'Ibid., p. 98. 

iIbid., p. 91. 
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İlsehool” was opened under Brugsch for the study of Egyptology.! 
“İThere was also a large general library and an amphitheatre for 
“ceremonial occasions and public lectures. 

Dor Bey, who had been appointed Inspector-General of 
the schools gives a report on several of them which he visited 
in 1871-2. The Primary School in Darb an-Nâşiriyah was 

| under Bur'â Efendi at the time.? He was assisted by twenity- 
i one teachers and two tutors (r4pölileurs),3 and there were four 
| olasses ; in the first and second years, reading, writing and 
; the memorising of the Kor'ân formed the main part of the 
— ie a isyllabus, in the third year, Arabic grammar was begun and 
i fin the fourth, French and arithmetic. There were other classes 
| for English) and German; the Korân was dropped for the 
fourth class and Turkish, " Arabic syntax and elementary geo- 
replay were given instead. An important place was given to 
i drawing. The best subject was arithmetic but ihe language 
İ teachers gave too much time to parsing. The students dined 
zat midday and there appears to have been 510 in the common 
irefectory alone, including the external students who did not 
live in the school. The sons of Beys and Pashas dinedina 
iseparate dining-room. The school had an infirmary of which 
iDor had no good opinion. 

He desecribes the Darb al-Gamâmiz schools in some detail.* 
i The Preparatory school 5 had 309 students, all in uniform, 

| the wearing of which Dor criticises to some extent, although 
i he appreciates the reasons for its necessity in view of the general 
İ ' poverty of the boys and the call for military discipline. There 
| 


1 


were twenty-two Egyptian teachers and two Europeans who 
 taught drawing; French and “English” “were taught by Egyptians 
i through the medium of Arâbic. The other subjects were 
arithmetic, geometry, Arabic, Turkish and calligraphy. Some 
of the best students were employed as tutors (röpftilenrs), a 
practice which Dor also criticises, but owing to the lack of 
teachers, as will be seen below, the Egyptian Government 
had no other choice. 
The Muhandiskhânah, usualliy called the Polytechnic,6 
' had seventy-two students who were all internal and who were 
allowed to choose between the study of English and French; 
ç a deeper study was made of the Europeah language with a 


1loc. cit. Dor Bey, op. cit., PP. 232-4. 
*Ibid., pp. 385-6; they were all Egyptians. 
“ Op. cit., PP. 234-254. 
# Ibid., pp. 234—241. “Ibid., pp. 242-3. 
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view to using it as a medium for learning other subjecis. Dor 


states that the students leamt foreign languages with great. 


facility. There were fifteen teachers,sthree of whom were 


Eüropeans, one teaching architecture and the other two French 


and German. The other subjects of instruction were mechanics, 
hydraulics, algebra, differential calculus, descriptive geometry, 
physics, chemistry, Arabic and Turkish. 

The School of Administration under Vidal is also given 


the name of the Ecole de Droif by Dor Bey 1; there were forty- © > 


four students and six teachers including (Vidal who taught 


Roman and French law, a shaikh taught Moslem law /and 
another Arabic; an efendi taught Persian and Turkish and. 


the other two were tutors. The course was arranged over a 
period of four years.? Dor Bey complains of the lack of co- 
operation between the Fgyptian and European teachers; the 
shaikhs were particularly antagonistic to their European 
colleagues. 3 


The School of Surveying and Accountancy had three / 
Egyptian teachers who taught accountancy, arithmetic, geometry, 


surveying and French .* i 

The School of Egyptology 5 had three European teachers 
who taught Ancient Egyptian, Coptic, Ethiopic and German; 
there were only a few students who were not prepared for this 
kind of study as they had neither philological and historical back- 
ground nor scientific adaptability ; the most that was expected 
of them wasan ability to fill minor vacancies as keeperş i in the 
museum and foremen in the field.9 

The Alexandria school under Ahmad Bey Fathi “consisted of 
both a Primary and a Preparatory school”; there were 246 
“students and sixteen teachers, two of whom were European 
teaching French and drawing. The other subjects taught 


were the Kor'ân, Arabic, Turkish, calligraphy,” 3 and N ği 


mathematics, b 


The School of Medicine 
The School of Medicine 8 contained about a hundred students 
at this time, threeguarters of whom were stioyng medicine 


*Ibid., p. 243. 3 See also Sachot, op. a Pp. ii 
“Dor, op. cit., p. 244. #*Ibid., pp. 244-5. 

s*Ibid., pp. 253-4. s*lbid., p. 254. 

Tlbid., p. 254 


s See Sâmi, op. cit.,app.lll, pp. 48-9: Sharaf, op.cit., pp.21-2; Mahfouz, 
op. cit., p. 43; Sachot, op. cit., pp. 17-19; Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 221-3. 
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and the rest in the pharmaceutical section. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Burguiğres, the school was handed over to the Egyptians 
to manage !; Muhammad “Ali al-Bakli was Wahil in 1864 
and 1865, Hâfiz Ef. was Nâgir in 1865 and 1866, and then 
Muhammad “Ali al-Bakli became Nâgır İrom December, 1866, 
until August, 1870; with an interval of a few months, August, 
1870 to July, 1871, Muhammad 'Al al-Bakli was cither the 
Wahkil or the Nâzir until December, 1873, when Gaillardot Bey 
was made Nâzir and held the post until March, 1883.2 

The teaching staff in the medical section consisted of İourteen 
Egyptian teachers, and there were no Europeans; the school 
of pharmacy had one European, Gastinel Bey, who also taught 
in the military schools, and five other Egyptians. The Khedive 
allowed ten Syrians to attend the school gratuitously in order 
to gualify as doctors. 

The usual practice of iree tuition, board, lodging and pay 
was maintained during this period. The disadvantage of this 
system is brought out by Dor Bey. The students were not 
allowed to choose the section to which they wished to belong ; 
lots were cast for the vacancies in the medical and pharmaceutical 
sections ; the result was that the students who had to follow 
the pharmaceutical course did so very half-heartediy and because 
they had to. The reason for this was that they were not so 
well paid as their medical colleagues after graduation. They 
lost interest in their work and it could not be expected of such 
graduates to show any initiative in after-life.3 

As the students had been fully maintained by the govern- 
ment, they had to spend the rest of their career in government 
service, and, on graduating, they were posted either to the 
army or to the civil service; here again, chance played a great 
part in the nominations; a man might be fortunate enough 
to be posted to a service where promotion was rapid; on the 
other hand, he migbt be employed in some branch of the govern- 
ment where he had no chance of promotion at all. The 
government appears to have been aware of this serious defect 
in the system 4 and tried to rectify it by allowing students 
to attend the School of Medicine simpiy for the instruction, 
without any kind of obligation to the government after gradua- 

* Sharaf, ibid., p. 21. 

2 Sâmi, ibid., pp. 48-49, Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 96—7, gives a list of the 
directors which difters from that of Sâmi. 


:Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 222. 
*lIbid., p. 223. 
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tion. The experiment was not successful; Dor Bey states 
that out of 85 students, only eight took advantage of this ofler. 
“ Nor did this type of student who had entered the school of 
his own İree will endeavour to set out for himself in Life and to 
depend upon his own gualifications, but still sought government 
employment. 

According to Dor Bey, the course lasted five years after the 
two years of preparation. The courses were not optional ; 
everything was done according to regulations and orders, and 
the students studied under strict supervisilon and military 
discipline. 

The School of Pharmacy had twenty-one students under 
Gastinel Bey and appears to have been removed to Old Cairo. 
The School of Maternity, which was also removed to Old Cairo, 
was under the direction of Mme. Vial. There were forty-four 
internal students and ten external, with six teachers, three men 
and three women. The subjects taught were midwifery, surgery, 
bandaging, gynacology, anatomy, maferia medica, Arabic and 
arithmetic,i and the course lasted five years. Forty-seven 
midwives graduated İrom this school. 


Industrial Schools 


/ The old School of Arts and Crafts at Bülâk had been closed 
by Said Pasha. Under Ismâ'ıl Pasha, it was reopened through 
the efiorts of Nübâr Pasha who was helped by M. Monnier in 
its organisation.? The outbreak of cholera in 1867 neariy 
put an end to this enterprise but the government managed to 
re-open it in January, 1868.9 It was given the name of Madrasdi 
al-“Amaliyât under the direction of M. Eloi Guigon and had thirty 
students.£ Dor Bey gives a good report of this school and 
remarks that it was situated in the midst of the workshops 
where the students were trained in a suitable atmosphere and 
where they could acguire ample experience. The school was 
well managed by the French director who, not knowing Arabic, 
used to write his lectures out in French, and have them trans- 
lated by his Egyptian assistants who gave them to the classes. 
The course lasted three years, too short in the opinion of Dor 
Bey; later, the number of students was increased. 


The great difficulty here, as with most technical schools, 


Ni) 


mm 
b e 


was the formation of the technical vocabulary; M. Guigon GG 
“Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 226-7 and 385. 3 Ibid., p. 227. 
3 Sâmi, op. cit., app. 1IL, p. 94. * Ibid., p. 20. 
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| endeavourel to compile a French-English-Arabic technical 
( dictionary with the aid of the Egyptian masters. 

© There were twelve teachers altogether, of whom four were 
| European; the subjects taught were ÇEnglişh, French, Arabic, 
O | mechanics, drawing, metal-work and fitting /and in the language 
-iclasses special attention was paid to the translation of technical 
passage. 

A special section was opened in 1868 as a military workshop 
with 28 students, another for painting, opened in 1869 was 
closed in 1871, a third in connection with the railways was 
opened in 1870 and closed in 1872; a telegraph school was 
opened in 1868 and closed in 1869, and a general industrial 
section opened in 1868 and closed in 1872; they appear to have 
been all combined later under the direction of Guigon.1 

Still another industrial school was opened in July, 1875, 
under Ahmad Ef, Idris but it was closed in December of the 
following year.? The short existence of some of these schools 
indicates that the schemes were too ambitious and incapable of 
ftulilment; it would have been wiser to have kept to one 
establishment and to have developed it under one capable 
director. 


25ş 
, 


Elementary and Primary Education 
Ti is evident from Dor Bey's and other reports that, olen, 


| 


ii services of some of the Egyptians and Turks who had been 
il sent to Europe during the carlier years, and, what was perhaps 


i more important there was a stability which had not existed. 


during the reign of Muhammad “Al, since the country was not 
lat war, and the minor campaigns to the south did not drain 
Jthe country of its man power as the Syrian wars had done. 
4 H has been pointed out that the capable and energetic “Ali 
Mubârak was in charge both of the “chools Administration 
and of the pious foundations (wakfs) and that The ofices öf böth 
services were housed in the same building with the schools. 
i Through the Wakfs administration, the funds and property 


“Sâmi, op. cit., app. ITL, p. 94 and p. 20. “Loc. cit. 
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wbich ve been se settled on ye ii ER. came 


the aile ) 


kabin “as we have e during e reign of Muhammad 


“Ali owing to the confiscation of the Wakf endowments, to 
the discouraging eftecis of the war, the poverty and misery 
which resulted from the war and the monopolies, and the general 
disorganisation of social and economic life through the with- 


drawal of the men from their general occupations ç But after / 


place in the s0 “social. structure. of Egypt, and by by 1848, the kultab: 


are recorded as as. having, 11,370 püpils.? Even so, the üumber o 
schools that were in use could not have been anything like 


ii “number, that existed. before the. “French a for 


Progrös Eeybtien for the 26th September, 1868, however,the kuttâbs 
are mentioned in the following terms, ces fcoles soni fort nombremses 
en Egypte et il west pas de village un pen peuplâ gul mati son 
kitab. The writer goes on to say that these schools had been 
richly endowed, but the difficult times that the country had 
experienced together with the mismanagement of the Wakf 
funds had reduced the system to great poverty and degeneration. - 

The earliest statistics are for the year 1869; they were 
apparentiy prepared by a certain Regaldi 5 and were used by 
Regny in 1870.56 The figures include the larger towns but not 
the villages and are as follows :— 


Ta 
Cairo 6,040 pupils o 
Alexandria 1,580 ,, 
Damanhür 582 ,, 
Tantâ 600 ,, 
: Zakâzik 475 ” N 
 al-Manşürah 798 ,, 
al-Gizah 244 |, 
Bani Suef 33 , 
al-Faiyüm 652 ,, 
Minyâ 478 ,, ToTAL .. 11,702 


1y. supra, Chap. I, pp. 2-7 and Chap.ll, p. 152 sg. 

*Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 213; in 1838, Bowring reckoned there were 20,000 
altogether with 5,000 in e alone, 

3v. supra, Chap. İ, p. 

* Mubârak also den “this in his Khitat, loc. cit. 

5 Regny, Siatistigue de V Egyple, Alexandria, 1870, p. gi. 

sIbid., p. gı and Regaldi, Notice sur les ölablissemenis, p. 9. 

"Loc. cit. 
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IĞAI, be “kuğtâb system seems gradually tö have resumed. its/ * 


İ 
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been 29,400 in 1870. 


for 1875, 4,685 kwlâbs with 111,803 
Ruttâbs with 137,545 pupils.8 
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/ Regaldi and Regny estimated there were about 60,000 students 
| attached to &wfâbs in the whole of Egypt for the year 1870 !; 
Dor Bey gives the number as 44,199 pupils in 1,223 kwiâbs in 
"the year 1872, including 18 &w£/âbs belonging to the Jews, Copts, 
Syrians and Armenians with a total of 543 pupils.? The estimate 
given by Regaldi and Regny would appear to be too high. The 
towns mentioned by these two writers had 17,735 A4wifâb students 
a 1872, which figure represents approximately 40 per cent. 
of the total; calculated on the same basis, there would have 
In 1873, the figure of 2,067 kwfâbs with 
77.292 pupils is given in the official statistics3; for 1875, 
Dor in the official statistics gives a total of 4,725 Awiâbs witl 
119,903 students.* Another set of statistics for the year 1291— 
1874-5, gives 3,745 kultâbs with 113,255 pupils5; Amici gives 
the following figures for 1872, 2,696 kwtfâbs with 82,256 pupils, 


pupils and for 1878, 5,370 


For the sake of convenience, these figures are arranged in 
a table so that the comparative development can be seen at 


| a glance:—. 
Year oOKuttâbs 
i 11848 ? 

i 86) O? 

/ (1872 1,233 
ij 2,696 
(1873 2,067 
(1875 4725 
4,685 

i 1878 5.370 


Teachers 

? 

? 

? 

? 
2,381 
4,881 

? 


? 


Pupils 


11,370 
29,400 
44,199 
82,256 
77,292 
119,903 
111,803 
137.545 


Âwhority 


Dor Bey. 

Regny 60,000, 
Dor Bey (official). 
Amici. 

official. 

Dor (official). 
Amici, 

Amici. 


According to these figures, the kw/fâbs had increased about 
four and a half times in number in six years and the students 


over twelve times in thirty years. 


That there was a rapid 


increase was probabiy true but the absence of reliable fgures 
for the period previous to 1872 makes it impossible to enter 
into comparisons; even then, the “statistics ” for the period 
1872 and 1878 show an increase of tbree times the original 
number according to Dor Bey and of one and a half times 


according to Amici. 


1loc. cit. 


Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 379-80. 
* Etat sialistiame des Edoles, 1873. 
« Stalistişme des Ecoles, Cairo, 1875, pp. 17-35. 
s Tableanx Statistigmes, Cairo, 1874—5. 
s“ Âmici, op. cit., pp. 187-227. 
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The rapid increase in numbers İrom year to year can only 
be explained as having been due to a more exact system Of 
calculation. There is no other evidence to show that there 
was a sudden development in the &wfâb system andit was not 
in the nature of things to expect an immediate increase in any 
one year. Every additional £w£âb meant at least one additional 
teacher and it would have been almost impossible to finda 
thousand extra teachers in any one year as suggested by the 
statistics ! or, to be exact, 2,500 extra teachers for the period 
1873 to 1875. A number of private individuals must have 
endowed new kwifâbs during this period in accordance with the 
old custom, but the number would not have been so abnormal, 
unless extra pressure was brought upon the people to do so. 

A better account of what actually happened can be found 
in the autobiography of “Ali Pasha Mubârak who was actualiy 
in charge of the schools and responsible for the improvement 
of the kutiâb system. “Alı Pasha had had sufficient experience 
to perceive that the educational policy of the country had been vi 
defective and inadeguate; he had seen how ephemeral had 4 
been the schools set up by Muhammad “Alı, “Abbâs and Sa'id 
and that they served only one special object, namely, that of 
supplying the government with offcials. His visit to France 
must have given him an idea of what was needed in Egypt; 
his control of both the schools and the Wakfs administration 
gave him the opportunity he was seeking. The combination | 
of the military schools in one locality and the civil schools in | 
another appears to have beenan application of the ba li 
adopted through him during the reign of 'Abbâs Pasha. i 

“Ali Pasha reports that the kwfâbs were functioning according | & 
to the old system; the only kind of instruction given was the i A 
memorising of the Kor'ân, reading and writing. He conceived | 
the idea of reforming these schools, and, for this purpose, formed | 
a committee of offcials and notables in order to investigate 
its possibilities; their names were :— 

Sh. 'Abdal-Hâdi al-Abyâri, i 
Sh. Ismâ'l al-Halabi, former Mufti of the Wakfs Administration and | 

of al-Azhar, 
Ahmad Abü Muştafâ, a notable of Malig, i 
Muhammad aş-Şirafi, a notable of Malbanah, 
Mahmüd al-'Attâr, a notable of Ca'ro, i 
al-Hajj Yüsuf “Abdal- Fattâh, Provost of the merchants in Cairo, i 
“Abdar-Rabbuh Bey, an “Alim from Alexandria, 

1v. supra, p. 360. 
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Mahmüd Bey al- Falaki, Engineer, 
Ismâ'il Bey al-Falaki, Nâzir of the Muhandiskhânah, 
“Ali Bey 'İzzat, Wakil of the Diwân al-Madâris. 


This committee, although called together under a government 


i official, was certainly the first of its kind for it included private 
— individuals, which suggests that they were moved by motives 

: which had so far been absent among the Fgyptians and which were 
“ probabiy inspired by the rapid progress of educational establish- 
. ments among the European communities with which their 
. own schools compared so unfavourabiy. The inclusion of 
: highiy placed “Wam4' on this committee was a wise move, and . 
* indeed necessary as the reforms contemplated were intended 
* to affect the numerous institutions that belonged to the mosgues 


and the pious foundations. 


The Law of the roth Rajab 1284—-76h November, 1867 


NE The outcome of the work of this committee was the famous 


law of the ıoth Rajab 1284—7th November, 1867, which repre- 
sents an important move in the right direction as it aimed at the 
official recognition and reform of the only permanent educational 
system in the countıy.! This law decreed that those kutiâbs 
that had sufficient income from their endowments should come 


| 


under the control of the government ; in the case of the &xtinc- 


ton of the families of the original founders, the endowmenis; 
were to pass to the government for use on the schools. This. 
meant that a number of kwffâbs would be administered by the 


Diwân al-Madâris but that their expenditure would be met | 
İronı Wakf funds. 

Many of the schools were in bad need of repair or of being 
rebuilt in order to suit modern reguiremenits; architects and 
engineers were posted to the various provinces to draw up 
plans and estimates ?; the cost of the repairs or reconstruction 


,would have to be borne by the village or province concerned.? 
li had to help towards the material used in the schools, 
j land were also to supplement the salaries of the teachers (called 
| mu'addibs) and the monitors (ar7fs). These two. rules thus 
 established the principle of paying fees for instruction, although 
İ no rates were fixed by the law. This applied particularly to 


ıDor Bey, op. cit., pp. 215-6, also Khijaf, 9 (49-51. 
> Khifat, g9 |52. 
“İt is not stated how the province was to pay for such work; probabiy 
private persons were made to subscribe. 
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village schools; the provincial town schools were to be helped 
by the government in regard to the board and lodging of students 
but the parents would still have to pay for materials used by their 
sons. Another clause stipulated that the Diwân al-Madâris 
would adjust the fees according to the status of the parents; 
sons of rich parents would have to pay for their own clothing, 
the government would pay for that of the poor. A register 
was to be kept in each of the provincial administrations in which 
gifts made by parents were to be recorded; their gilts were 
to be paid into the Diwân al-Madâris and to be used for the 
school expenditure. The Khedive himseli set an example by 
devoting 22,000 faddâns of land as an endowment towards 
their upkeep. 

One clause states that the appointment of inspectors was 
to be avoided and that inspection was to be carried out by 
the provincial governors while another clause stipulates that 
inspectors would carry out freguent inspections. 

The provision of board and lodging would appiy to the pro- 
vinciai town schools, whereas in the village schools the pupils 
would have to return home to their parents at the end of the 
day. Another clause allowed for students who lived near the 
provincial town schools; these could pass the night at home, 
in order to relieve the Diwân al-Madâris of a certain amount of 
expenditüre. 

ATI the schools were to follow the regulations closely ; annual 
examinations were to be set “Powr le bien des öldves d'abord 
et consöguemmeni pour celwi du gonvernemeni.” The mw'addibs 
were to follow “ wne marche progressive dans leur enseignemeni.”” 

A school was to be established in the centre of each province 
and in each of the provincial towns; the number of students 
would be fixed in proportion to the population of the province. 
The schools were to be erected on government property as near 
a railway station as possible. When these schools accommo- 
dated both Moslems and Copts, the first year class was to be 
divided for the purposes of religious instrüction. 

The new law provided for three types of schools, the Primary 
; Schools in Cairo and Alexandria, the village elementary schools 
; (kuttâbs) and the Primary schools in the centre of the provinces 
“and in the capitals. 

The law contained forty clauses as follows :— 

i.—A newly opened &wfiâb in an unhealthy building and without 

a Wakf endowment should be Li eli and the students dis- 
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tributed among other schools. The condemned building should 
either be sold or let and the proceeds used for the foundation of 
other &wffâbs. i 

i.—Schools over sabils ! beyond repair were to be let as shops 
or stores and the proceeds credited to the common school funds ; 
the students were to be sent to other schools, 

ii.—Şchools endowed with Wakf funds but in a bad state of 
repair were to be temporarily closed and the revenues from the 
endowment saved until a sufficlent amount was available for repairs ; 
in the meantime, the students were to attend other schools. If, 
however, the wakf endowment had sufücient funds available for 
immediate Tepairs, they were to be undertaken; the decision 
as to what action was to be taken depended upon the Nâzir of the 
Wakf administration. 

iv.—İf a medical officer were to condemn a Wakf-endowed 
school building, then it should be treated as in iii. 

v.—An existing school with limited accommodation, but many 
students, should be enlarged either at the expense of the state, 
or at the expense of a private individual, if the Wakf endowment 
be insufücient. 

vi.—lf the founder of a school had stipulated that the school 
had to be used for a special branch of study which was no longer 
reguired and the endowment itself had expired, then such a school 
could be used for any other purpose provided funds were forth- 
coming İrom some private individual. 

vi. —If a school which had been founded for the purpose of the 
study of religion should be without students but has funds avail- 
able, and, if a private individual wishes to make a fresh endow- 
ment İor the school with a view to adding a new branch of study, 
such action would be legal and allowed. 1f such a school be in 
need of repairs, they would be effected from its own funds;if 
such İfunds were insufficient, the school would be closed and its 
fands appropriated for the foundation of another school. 

vii—İf a person had endowed a school for his children but 
revertible to the poor in case of the extinction of the family, then 
such schools would be considered as charitable institutions and 
could be used accordingiy. 

ix —The same rule as in viii would apply to similar Wakfs 
where the founder had appointed an executor. 

x—All Wakfs afftected by viii and ix were to be examined; if 
the executor be suitable, he could be continued in his functions, 
if unsuitable, he would have to bereplaced ; if there be no executor, 
the funds would be applied to such schools as the Khedive saw fit. 


The following clauses referred to the syllabus of the schools : 


xi.—lf a school e seventy students or more, its teachers would 
be appointed and paid İrom the endowment; the following sub- 
jects would be taught; writing, arithmetic, commercial know- 


! Jomard visited 245 sabils nearly all of which had a school over them, 
supra, Chap. 1, p. 4. 
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ledge, grammar, ancient history, geography, a modem language 
and the principles of politeness. i 

xü. —lf a Wakf school not under government control had suff- 
cient funds, it had to follow xi; if the funds were insufficient, 
they would be supplemented from other Wağf endowments. In 
the cases of schools coming under clauses viii, ix and x, the parents 
would have to subscribe towards the education of their children, 
for which purpose, they would be presented with a monthly account. 

xili —Elementary schools, whether under government super- 
vision or not, would have to provide for the study of reading, 
writing and the “numerical value of the letters” (arithmetic). 

xiv.—Schools not under government supervision had to conform 
to xiii; if a founder wished to add extra teachers as in the larger 
schools, according to xi, then the Wakf aâministration would give 
a subvention towards their salary. 

xv.—All moneys which had been paid in the past by parents 
would stili continue to be paid by them; this applied to school 
upkeep as well as teachers stipends. i 


The following clauses affected teachers: 


xvi—The Diwân al-Madâris appointed teachers and presented 
them with testimonials after examinations in the presence of the 
local authorities. 

xvi.—Leachers had to live according to a high moral standard 
of respectability. They must know the Kor'ân and their religion 
thoroughiy, have a “ beautiful calligraphy ” and know the “num- 
bers of arithmetic.” Me : 


Rewards and Prizes: 


xviii —Students were to attend school of their own free will; 
promotion to the higher classes and eventually to the government 
schools was to be decided by the annual examinations. 

xix. —-Examinations were to be held in the month of Sha'bân; 
a ceremony was to be held for those students who passed with 
distinction ; in the higher schools, a military band was to bein 
attendance. 

xx. —Successful students were to be presented with prizes of 
inkstands, books, etc. 

xxi —Students who had been recommended for good conduct 
were to recelve uniforms from the state, 


School furniture and material: 


xxii —TFhe books to be used in the schools were to be prescribed 
and printed by the government and paid for by the students; 
the prices were to be collected by the teachers and paid into the 
Diwân al-Madâris; the prescribed books were to include the 
Kor'ân, and others on the subjects of the syllabus as in xi. 

xxiü.—lhe School furniture was to consist of a cbair for the 
mu'addib and benches for the students in the larger schools (called 
secondaires) and mats for the elementary schools. The furniture 
was to be paid for out of the Wakf funds or by the founder. 
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New Schools : 


xxiv. —New schools were to be built according to plan and any 
plan to build one had to be submitted to the Diwdân al-Madâniş 
İor approval: the mu'addiğs for such schools were to be appointed 
by the Diwân al-Madâris. 


Clauses affecting public health : 


xxv.—Students suffering from serious or contagious illness 
were not to be allowed admission to the schools; bodily deformity, | 
however, was not counted as a disgualification. 

xxvi.—İhe local public health officer had to visit the schools 
and to satisiy himself regarding the standard of cleanliness and 
the health of the students. 


The Village Schools (called primatres) : 


xxvi.—lhe instruction in the villages was to be givenina 
suitable building which would be attractive to the children; if 
the school was below standard, it was to be repaired at the expense 
of the local inhabitants. 

xxviii —lIhe inhabitants of the provincial capitals were to pay 
for the upkeep of the buildings, the purchase of the furniture, the 
students” materials and the mww'addıbs' salaries. In the case ofa 
Wakf endowment being available, the parents were to pay for the 
students” materials only (a copy ofthe Kor'ânandaslate) ; orphans' 
materials were to be paid for by other inhabitants. 


İnstruction : 


xxix. —The syllabus of instructilon was to be uniform every- 
where; the books were to be prescribed by the Diwân al-Madâris 
and printed in the government presses; in the villages, it would 
be sufficient to teach the Kor'ân and the “ numbers of arithmetic.” 
The hours of attendance were not to be fixed in the village schools 
but pupils whose names were inscribed had to learn their lessons 
in the prescribed time; parents could decide when to withdraw 
their sons from these schools ; this rule did not apply to government 
schools where a student, once his name had been inscribed, had to 
complete the course; the village schools were to be open always 
and the mw'addibs were to be permanent. 


The Teachers (referred to as #ikis): 


xxx.—it would be sufücient that the teachers of the small 
towns, villages and hamlets knew how to read and write, knew 
the Kor'ân by heart and the “numbers of arithmetic ”; #kis 
already holding posts could keep them provided that they knew 
the Kor'ân thoroughly and that they were in possession of a 
certificate that they are suitable to the inhabitants and capable 
of teaching. The certificate had to be granted by the local notables 
and by a delegate of the e al-Madâris. As many of the . 
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fikis were blind, it would be necessary to provide a capable '4/if, 


if they wished to keep their post ; the 'ay/f must possess a certificate 
to the effect that he can read and write. As many of the fikis 
possessed all the necessary gualifications but did not know arith- 
metic, these could be given a year's leave during which time they 
could learn arithmetic. This privilege could only be granted to 


$ 


those teachers already in employment. . Newly appointed teachers 


had to possess ali the gualifications. 


Books and students' materials : 


xxxi —Books had to be approved by a special committee in the 
Diwân ar-Madâris before they could be printed. After they had 
been printed, they were to be distributed among the studenis and 
the prices of all books and students” materials had to be paid for 
by the parents; the blackboard and drinking vessels were to be 
considered asa part of the school furniture (see xxiii). 


Treatment of students: 


xxxii —Yearly examinations were to be held in the month of 
Sha'bân in the presence of the Shaikhs al-Balad; students and 
teachers had to be encouraged. A register was to be kept of the 
students names showing their attendance. Good students were 
to be allowed to proceed to the higher schools without examina- 


tion; diligent students were to be exempt from the school coyvdes. 


Provincial Capital Schools : 
xxxiü.—Ihe following towns would be provided with central 


schools —TFantâ, Zakâzik, al-Manşürah, Bani Suet, Minyâ, Asyüt, 


Kenâ ; these schools were to provide instruction to the students 
of the surrounding districts who had passed out of the kwiâbs; 
the expenses of the student to be borne by the province in which 
the student was born. 

xxxiv.—Ihe inhabitants of the province were to pay for the 
building and upkeep of the school, each according to his means; 
if the government are in possession of a suitable building, it would 
be given to the Diwân al-Madâris; if the government gave the 
site, then the local inhabitants should pay for the building of the 
school; if no site were available, then the inhabitants should 
have to pay for this also; the site, in any case, would be exempt 
İrom taxes ; it would be permitted for a person, inspired by charity 
to pay for the total or partial unkeep of the school. 

xxxv.—İhe expenditure of these schools (called secondaires) 
was to be divided under two headings — 


(a) school furniture to be at the charge of the inhabitants: 

(0) dormitory furniture, food, clothing and students” materials 
to be paid for out of the revenues of the 22,000 faddâns endowed 
by the Khedive or out of the Wakf funds; if this were insufü- 
cient, then the inhabitants had to pay. 


The maximum salary of a teacher to be fixed at PT, 75o a month 
and the minimum at PT.200; the teachers' salaries were to be 
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paid from the Wakf funds: the wâzir's rank was not to exceed that 

of Sâghakül Aghâsi (at £E.12 a month). 

Two inspectors-general were to be appointed, one for Lower and 
the other for Upper Egypt; their salaries were not to be less than, 
£E.12 a month; each inspector-general was to have an assistant 

who was to receive a salary of (E.5 a month. 

High officials were to be gualified and appointed by the Divdn 

al-Madâris ; all teachers were to be confirmed in their posts by 

the Diwân al-Madâris which paid the salaries (irrespective of the 

funds from which they were drawn). 

The annual examiners were to be appointed by the Diwân al-Madâris 

and their expenses were to be charged to the respective provinces. 

Medical officers were to be appointed by the Khedive; schools 

were to be visited by them daily and medicine was to be provided. 
by the Khedive. 


Number of students and syllabus : 


xxxvi.—The number of the students at each school was to be 
fixed at between 200 and 300; those who belonged to the pro- 
vince were to be called dâkhiliyah (local) ; these were to have 
their expenses paid locally and could leave the school on Fridays 
and holidays; their number was to be fixed in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants: students from other provinces were to 
be called /hârijiyah and could be received to the extent of 20 
per cent. of the total number; ifa parent wished to place his son 
in a school in another province, he would have to pay for his food and 
clothing. 
The candidates for these schools were to be chosen from among 
the best kwilâb students with the recommendation of the notables, 
and xdzirs and the teachers. i 
Students could be accepted in the schools irrespective of their 
religious beliefs; they must be healthy, have good eyesight, 
but physical deformity would not be a disgualification provided 
it did not inconvenience the student in his work. 
The period of study was to be for four years and the age ol admission 
from ten to fifteen years. 
A student once he was registered in the school, could not leave 
until he had finished the whole of the course; if a parent were 
to make an application for the withdrawal of his son, such applica- 
tion would have to be supported with very good reasons for such 
withdrawal and would be considered on its own merits for the 
students. who enter these schools were “to be useful, not only to 
themselves, but to the country.” 
Orphans and poor children could be admitted gratuitousiy. 


The syllabus would be arranged as follows ye 


(a) Arabic, grammar, reading, #awhid, elementary #ikh and polite- 

ness ; 

(0) a modern European language, Turkish or another language ; 

the student must learn to read, write and translate ; 

(c) elementary geography and ancient history; - 
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(d) elementary arithmetic, commercial knowledge, linear drawing 
and geometıy ; 

(e) zoology, botany, principles of agriculture ; 

(f) drawing and calligraphy (ihululh, diwâni and naskh) ; 
Books, materials, food and clothing: 


xxxvii —Books, see xxxi; food was to be given according to 
the standard of the provincial people; uniform was to be worn. 
on all occasions and to consist of Special designs and issued by the 
government; a student was to be issued with three shirts, three 
pairs of drawers, three belts, three tunics, three Wwaistcoats, three 
skull-caps, four pairs of white stockings and a winter coat every 
two years. 


Methods of developing instruction : 


xxxviii.—in order to keep up to a certain standard, the teachers 
were to hold monthly examinations; the n4zir, inspector and judges 
were to conduct a guarterly examination and a yearly examination 
was to be held by the governor of the province, the officials and other 
dignitaries: a ceremony was to be held for prize-giving anda 
military band was to be in attendance: the students who desired 
to enter the government schools were to make written application 
after the yearly examination ; the wâzir was to send the applica- 
tions to the Diwân al-Madâris which decided upon the selection; 
the students chosen from the provincial town schools were to be 
replaced by others from the &wflâbs; the vacancies were to be 
reported annually by the nâziys. 
Any student who failed to sit for an examination in his class had 
to remain in the school without promotion to a higher class and 
was to be considered as an external student, ie., his food and 
clothing were to be paid for by his parents. 
Xxxix.—All moneys destined for the schools must be sent to the 
Diwân al-Madâris which alone had the right to decide upon expen- 
diture, 
All school accounts were to be made up annually in the province 
in the presence of the local notables and xâzirs; at the sametime, 
the expenditure of the following year was to be decided upon. 
xl.—Teachers and nâzirs appointed by the Diüwân al-Madâris 
were to belong to the respective government cadres and were to 
“ be entitledto pensions; all service as teachers would count towards 
a pension. i 
.The law concludes with advice to teachers as to their general 
behaviour and how they were to perform their duty, and was 
passed and put into operation from the 27th May, 1868.1 


The Application of ihe Law 


In 1867, the committee reported that there were 222 kuftâbs 
in Cairo, Old Cairo and Bülâk which were classified as follows : 


Dor Bey, op. cit., PP. 353-371. 
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(a) Wakf schools under government supervision ; 

(b) Wakf schools not under government supervision ; i 

(c) Schools without pious foundations and not under govern- 
.ment supervision. . 


eight of these schools had over one hundred students, smaller 
ones had between forty and fifty and several had only five or 
six. Some of the schools were in ruins but still held classes, 
others were new but had no students at all; some were richiy 
endowed, others were without funds. 

The law aimed at a levelling out process, not only in Cairo, 
but all over the country; and “Ali Mubârak in fact, succeeded 
in partially resuscitating the &w/âb system * which had broken 
down under Muhammad “Ali, His success was due to the 
centralisation of the Wakfs and Schools Administration under 
one control, otherwise it would not have been possible to achieve 
this reform. İt was further assisted by compelling the people to 
participate financially in the plan; to what extent pressure 
was brought to bear upon them is hard to say. The return 
to the Wakfs ot some of the property which had been confiscated 
ı by Muhammad 'Ali and, which was, fundamentaliy, the cause 

of the bad state, of repair of many of the kwftâbs, helped materialiy. 
The temporary prosperity of the country at the beginning of 
the reign due to the sharp rise in the price of cotton may have 
enabled the public to lend their support to the reforms. 

While the material welfare of the schools was improved 
in that they were now officially recognised, and brought under 
some kind of control and were, on paper, runon uniform lines, 
yet it cannot be said that a better education was within reach 
of a very large percentage of the people, or that the A&wâbs 
improved the standard of education given to their pupils. Dor 
, Bey states guite frankly that there was no real progress through 

ilack of men and money.? 

/ The kwifâbs are now generally referred to as “ primary 3 
| and the provincial town schools as “ secondary “ schools. 
' “These terms are misleading, the former were still no more than 

elementary or Kor'ân schools and the latter only were true 

rimary schools; only the preparatory schools, of which there 

: Were two, one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria, can be 

called secondary.3 The only modification in the syllabus of 
' ı Khitat, 9 |52. > Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 217. 

:Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 217, uses the term secondaire ; this term, alh-Thanâ- 


, , wiyah in Arabic, is used by al-Ağsyübi, op. cit., I/ıgı ef passim and by Sâmi 
ye > Pasha, op. cit., p. 32. The term is guite misleading as there was little real 
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İ the Ruütâbs was the addition of elementary arithmetic whic 
the majority of the /ikis were unable to teach, anda very long 

tüme must have been needed before they could adapt them- 

. selves to this new branch. Dor Bey states that the intro- 

 duction of the study of arithmetic was never eflected.! i 

The reformers may have wished to develop a school system 

in Egypt in order to spread education more widely among o 
the people but, in spite of this work, they could not break 
away İrom the idea that the schools had to be subservient to” 
state control and that the students, although many of them 
never entered anything more advanced than a &wliidb, were 
finally destined for the provincial town schools, then the govern- 
ment primary and preparatory schools, going on from these to 
the special schools, cither civil or military, and s0 to government 
service. ? 

—-< Three kinds ol primary schools came into use as the result 
of the new organisation, the Maklab Ahli (pl. Makâtib Ahliyah 
— National Schools), the Wakf Ibtidâ'i (pl. Aukâf I biidâ'iyah— 
Wâkfs Primary) and the Wakf Ibtdâr established by private 
individuals. Although the law stipulated for seven provincial 
central schools, only five were founded and were called M akâlb 
Ahliyah ; there were in addition seven others in Cairo and its 
suburbs. They were opened in the following chronological 


order :— 


: 
| 
! 
t 
İ 
i 
| 


Tanfâ (in the palace of 'Abbâs Pasha 
at Banhâ and sometimes called 


Banhâ school) Opened Jan., 1868 * 


Asyüt .. 5 EE : 2 “ Jan., 18684 
al-Karabiyah, Cairo .. >, di ö June, 1872 ö 
Bani Suet 4 b e Ee wi Aug., 1872 
al-Gamâliyah, Cairo .. Zi ii di Jan., 1873” 
al-Minyâ vd se 2 ai Feb., 1873 8 


/ j ai 
« secondary education; ina government report entitled A Rapport della Com- (4 


mission powv les Röformes dans POrganisation de VInsiructidn. Publigue © Cairo, 
1881, 'p. 24, Dor Bey is guoted from his report to the Commission as having | 
said :/ “ Denseignemeni secondaire west veprösenlğ awjowvdhui gue par Vöcole > 
pröparatoire aw Caive. Les guelgues classes pröparatoires gui se irouveni dans 
guelgues &coles de Province offreni loules une lacune absoluc sur Uune ou İ'dütre 
branche d'enseignemeni, el ne pouvronl eniyey em igne de comple gue vers 'aulomme 
de Vannde prochaine. Tnsujffisani comme gualitö, ce degr& scolaire est encore plus 
insufisammeni veprösenid comme guanliie.” 

ıDor Bey, op. cit., p. 323. 

*lIbid., p. 219. 

“ Sâmi, op. cit., p. 23 and app. LİL, p. 63. 

* Ibid., p. 23 and app. İLl, pp. 64-5. 


sIbid., app. Hil, p. 66. 
“Ibid., app. HI, pp. 67-8. 
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Bâb ash-Sha'riyah, Cairo  .. .. Opened Dec., 1874! 
Old Cairo . ie e EE - Jan., 187g? 
“Abdin, Cairo .. v3 ve De © Jan., 1879? 
al-Fashn vi Ki Si vi 55 Feb., 1879“ 
al-Husainiyah, Cairo .. a Ea vi Mar., 1879? 


These maktabs were given a special department in the Diwân 
al-Madâris which appcars to have been placed under the con- 
trol of 'Abdallah Bey Fikri on the 27th March, 1871.9 They 
were apparentiy controlled by the Diwân but their maintenance 
was at the charge of the joint funds of the Diwân al-Madâris 
and the Wakfs Administration together with the support of 
the people. 

There were eleven new primary Wakf schools and these 
were controlled by the Diwân al-Madâris but the Wakfs Adminis- 
tration was responsible for their upkeep ; they were as follows : 


al-Habbâniyah, Cairo .. 2 .. Opened July, 1872” 
al-“-Akkâdin, Cairo 2 ve EŞ ii 1872 8 
Sultân Muştafâ, Cairo Si de Po 1872 9 
Şultân Kâitbâi, Cairo si — > 1872 19 
Abwi-AlW, Bülâk, Cairo .. çi iş 1872 1! 
an-Nahhâsin, Cairo .. vi il Dec., 187212 
al-Kalâün, Cairo üs a ve Ni Dec., 187213 
Shaikhün, Cairo RR Le a a 1874-5 4 
For the Blind, Cairo Bis Zi Jan., 1875 5 
Rosetta vi m NU e Si Mar., 1876 19 
al-Ilmâm ash-Shâfii, Cairo .. Bi Ni April, 1879 * 


and nine others were opened by private individuals and endowed 
with Wekfs. These individuals probably set up these schools 
at the suggestion of the Khedive in order to set an example to 
the public; or they may have felt the necessity of doing so 
in view of the large number of European schools that were 
being opened and the absence of similar schools where a better 
education than that of the kwilâbs were available for the Egyp- 
tians. These nine schools were placed under the control of the 
Diwân but they were entirely supported by their foünders; 
they were as follows: 


1lbid., app. ILİ, pp. 68-9. *Ibid., app. III, p. 72. 

* Ibid., app. IlI, pp. 7o-r. 41Ibid.,app. LlI, pp. 71-2. 
sIbid., app. III, pp. 69-0. #lbid., p. 23. 

7 Ibid., app. ILİ, p. 87. *lIbid., app. TII, pp. 84-5. 
* Ibid., app. İLİ, pp. 82-3. 10 Loc, cit. 

1 Ibid., app. III, pp. 81-2. 15 Ibid., app. ILİ, p. 86. 

18 Loc. cit. “lbid., app. Ili, p. 84. 

“ Ibid., app. İTI, p. 86. 1 Ibid., app. III, p. 88. 


* Ibid., app. Til, p. 87. 
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ak-Büşiri, Alexandria Gi .. Opened 1869 
Khalil Aghâ, Cairo .. De m ii 1871 
Shaikh Şâlih, Cairo .. a N ” 1871 
Umm “Abbâs, Cairo .. — Ni 3» 1871 
Râtib Pasha, Alexandria . .. yk > 1872 
as-Sayyidah Zainab, Cairo .. > 5 1872 
Hafiz Pasha, Caro .. : , o 1873 
Muhammad Sid Ahmad Bey, Cairo a 1873 
al-Kubbah, Cairo ve ; > 1875 1 


Under the same system two girls” schools were established, 
one called as-Suyüfiyah, opened in January, 1873, and the 
other called al-Karabiyah, opened in 1874, but closed in 
1875.3 

Thus thirty-three schools were organised under the new 
arrangements and an attempt to describe the actual working of 


| some of them could not be out of place here. 


Dor Bey described the Tantâ school and that of Asyüt*: 
the former had 300 students and eleven teachers at the time 


of his writing, while the latter had 200 with ten teachers. At 


the Tantâ school, the director taught French, there were four 
shaikhs teaching Arabic and the Kor'ân, three efendis teaching 
arithmetic, one of whom helped with French, another efendi 
for calligraphy and one for drawing. Asyüt had four shaikhs 
teaching Arabic and the Kor'ân, two of whom also taught 
calligraphy; two efendis taught mathematics, one of whom 
helped with French, an efendi taught Turkish (not taught at 
Tantâ) and another drawing. 

The two schools of al-Karabiyah and al-Kalâün were among 
the first to be started on the new principle whereby the parents 
contributed towards the education of their children5 They 


paid between PT.5 and PT.15 a month (one.to.three-shilimgs) — : 


which made up a total of 70 per cent. of the total expenditure 
of the school. In 1872, Dor Bey gives the figure of 143 students 
at the former school and 122 at the latter. Al-Karabiyah had 
ten teachers and al-Kalâün had eight. At the former, the 
director taught mathematics, a shaikh taught Arabic, two 
others taught the Kor'ân aided by an 'ari/, two efendis taught 


: Amici, op. cit., p. 230; he states that Râtib Pasha's school was opened 
in 1874 instead of 1872; Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 259, describes al- Büşiri and the 
Râtib Pasha schools. 

? Sâmi, op. cit., app. ILI, pp. 88-9. 


3 Loc. cit. 
*Dor Bey, op.cit., p. 255; he gives the opening date of the Tantâ school 


as 1865 which is an error. 
“Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 255. 
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calligraphy, and there was one for each of the subjecis French, 
geography and Turkish. At thelatter, the director also taught 
mathematics, a shaikh taught Arabic and another taught the 
Kor'ân with the help of two 'ar7/s; three other efendis were 
employed, one for calligraphy, one for Turkish and one for 
French and geography. 

The Büşiri and Râtib Pasha Schools at Alexandria! were 
also visited by Dor Bey; the former had 1oo students and the 
latter had 60; al-Büşiri had four teachers, a shaikh for the 
Kor'ân and another for Arabic, an efendi for calligraphy and 
another for Turkish and arithmetic; the Râtib Pasha school 
had two shaikhs for the Kor'ân and one for grammar; the 
efendi who taught Turkish and arithmetic at al-Büşiri also 
taught the same subjects at this school. 

These six schools, when compared with the government 


—. primary school in Darb an-Nâşiriyah, had not the same wide 


- syllabus,? The predominance of the shaikh and the place of 


the Kor'ân in the syllabus is noticeable; fourteen teachers 
out of a total of forty-seven were teaching the Kor'ân. In 
“ spite of this tendency to retain the distinctive religious back- 
“ground of these schools, probably unavoidable in view of the 


& . large number of shaikhs on the committee that drew up the 
- regulations and of the fact that they were essentialiy religious 
“ institutions, it must be admitted that this was the most useful 


,kind of reform so far undertaken, and showed a wise tendency 
.to combine the old type of education with the new; the original 
Islamic culture was respected and maintained and not sacrificed 
to the new. The unfortunate reformers had yet to solve the 
problem of teaching method which will be discussed below. 


The Giris” Schools 


An ambitious plan for the opening of a giris school was 
drawn up about 1867 by a special committee under Mircher 


with Shahâtah 'İsâ as reporter.8 A girls” school was not opened 


|| 
Ni 
hi 
i 


“ until January, 1873, and this under the patronage and at the 
* expense of Cheshmat Hânum, Ismâ'il Pasha's third wife, This 


i was the first Moslem girls” school, although the other com- 
munities, including the Copts, had opened girls” schools much 
: earlier. There was, of course, the School of Maternity, but it 


iIbid.,p. 2 & 
?v. supra, p 354. 
: Sachot, GiBi cit., pp. 21-2. 
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can hardiy be included in this category. Few Moslem families 
appear to have taken advantage of the foreign girls” schools 
for the education of their daughters !; the aristocratic families 
had already begun to employ European teachers privately,? 
but this practice had not yet been generally adopted by the 
people. : 


“When the school was opened in 1873, the girls were recruited . 


from among the white slaves belonging to the different families 


related to the ruler and from among the families of the officials ; 
in 1875, their number reached 298, 203 boarders and 95 day 
scholars. The school was under a Syrian headmistress, Mile. 


Rose Najjâr, an efendi was in charge of the service, three shaikhs. | 
taught the Kor'ân, an efendi taught Turkish and another draw- i 


ing; there were eight women teachers, four taught needlework, i 
one taught the piano and another laundry, the other two were 
supervisors. 

The Wakfs administration then followed with a girls” school 
at al-Karabiyah on the same lines as that of as-Suyüfiyah, 
Mile. Cecile Najjâr was the headmistress; an efendi also was 
in charge of the service and there were three shaiklıs for the 
teaching of the Kor'ân. Five women teachers completed the 
staff, three for needlework, one for laundry and one for super- 
vision. İn 1873, there were 147 girls, 76 boarders and 71 day 
scholars. i i 

Owing to the deposition of Ismâ'il Pasha, Cheshmat Hânum 
had to withdraw both her patronage and financial support; 
al-Karabiyah was then closed, combined with as-Suyüfiyah 


and taken over by the Wak/s Administration 3; it was later Ni 


given the name of Madrasat as-Sanıyah. 


In 1878, Ismâ'il Pasha started to build another girls” school i 


with the proposed name of Madrasat al-Banât-al-Ashrâf, but 
owing to the financial difficulties and the dethronement of the 
Khedive, the plan had to be dropped.* 


The Training of Teachers 
The establishment of thiş type of primary school created 
a demand for teachers, and one of the biggest drawbacks in 


| 


1 Artin, op. cit., Pp. 133. 

*Ibid., p. 134; under Muhammad “Ali two Englishwomen câme to Egypt 
to offer their services as teachers but without any success; sec Puckler-Muskau, 
op. cit., p. 61. i 

s Artin, op. cit., pp. 135-6. 

4 Loc. cit. 
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“ 4 the system of education employed in Egypt İrom the reign of 
Muhâmmad “Alı was the lack'of teachers: .In 1875, the teaching 
staff of the Schools was made up as follows: 


Military and Naval Schools .. si 52 
Special and Industrial Schools a 69 
Preparatory and Government Primary 89 
National and Wakfs Schools .. .. o 229 

TOTAL > R 439 


© Of this number, 73 were given double employment, which leaves 
>“ a total of 366 teachers. There were 31 Europeans altogether, 
“.u 4in the military schools and 6 in the girls schools, which left 
ii .21for the other schools; 127 of the teachers were shaikhs: 
ig in the Military, Naval and Special Schools, 23 in the Pre- 
e and Government Primary and 95 in the National and 
iWakf Schools. This leaves a total of 208 efendis engaged in 
yteaching the various subjects included in the curricula, 

In the Military, Naval and Special Schools, the posts were 
partly filled with men who had completed their training in 
Europe, partly by graduates of the schools themselves. The 

N number of Europeans employed is strikingiy small, especialiy 
when compared with the number employed earlier under 
. Muhammad “Ali, The number of shaikhs employed is com- 
paratively large while a large proportion of the 208 efendis 
would be engaged at teaching subjects for which a special 
training was reguired, such as mathematics, history, geography, 
, European languages and drawing; these- efendis had been 
İtramedin the westernised schools while the shaikhs were Azharis. 
'The practice of ömploying ihe best graduates as tutors, (8B84- 
deurs) had been accepted and followed İrom the earliest days, 
although the results appear to have been unsatisfactory.! 

N With the creation of all these primary schools, it was soon 
| that the serious lack of teachers threatened the system 


with failure.? 
“Alı Pasha Mubârak was aware of this defect 3 and tried 
to meet it by openinga training college in which men could 
| be trained as teachers of geometry, physics, geography, history 
* Artin, op. cit., p. Ioo; Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 239-142. 
»* Artin, ibid., pp. 1oo-r. 
© 3 Khitat, 9/31, Sâmi op. cit., p. 26, Râfi'ı, '4sr Ismâ'il, 1/24 


5. 
*Loc. cit., Ârtin, op. cit. , Pp. 1or, credits Dor Bey with the idea; he probabiy 
, had a great deal to do with its organisation. 
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and calligraphy, in addition to the brancheş taught in al-Azhar 
such as Arabic, Koranic Exegesis, #adiih, and fikh.1 The students 
were chosen İrom al-Azhar and were fed, clöthed and taught at 
the expense of the Wakfs Administration, in addition to receiving 
a monthly salary of one pound a month. 

The innovation was an excellent idea; the Azharis had 
been gradualiy attracted towards Darb al-Gamâmiz, the cultural 
centre, by a series of public lectures given in the lecture-hall 
İrom the month of July, 1871, by both Egyptians and Europeans, 
jand attended by officials, teachers, and students. These public 
lectures included talks on literature by Sh. Husain al-Marşafi, 
astronomy by Ismâ'il Bey al-Falaki, Hanafi #4h by Sh. “Abdar- 
Rahmân al-Bahrâwi, Koranic Exegesis and /adiih by Sh. Ahmad 
al-Marşafi and various other lectures on physics, chemistry, 
Tailways, architecture, mechanics, botany and history.? The 
attempt to arrange a series of courses of instruction did a great 


deal towards the spread of knowledge amongst a limit circle, il 
but it did not create teachers. Nevertheless, some of the ij 


Azharis showed a certain amount of enthusiasm in joining the ©» 
new Training School which was opened in September, 1872 4 


and called the Dâr al-“Ulüm after the name of the public lecture ; O 
hall just mentioned. 3 Nö 
The decree issued by Ismâ'il Pasha fxed the number of e & 
students of the Training School at fifty, they were to be between 7 b 
Da the ages of 20 and 39 years, and were intended for appointment Na 
as teachers in the National Schools on completion of their studies, > 3 
- The results of this interesting experiment were mixed. The; e 


Azharis who became associated with the new institutions that 
disseminated western knowledge were initiated into European 
science and learning (whatever may have been its guality), 
and the fact that they were turbaned shaikhs following the 
same courses as the efendis in the other schools paved the way 
for the acceptance and penetration of western learning throughout 
the country. Not unnaturally, the people who had become 
accustomed to hear the condemnation of western learning as 
diabolical and heretical, were now surprised at the participation 
of the shaikhs in these pursuits.4 

Probably one of the main reasons for their acceptance of 
the new learning was the fact that these shaikhs were beginning 


1 Khifaf, 9/51 and Artin, op. cit., p. 101. 
“Sâmi, op. cit., pp. 23-4. 
sloc. cit. 
* Artin, op. cit., pp. 102-3. 
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& ii to realise that to acguire it would open new fields for them, 
, İmot ina cultural sense, as very few of them took up the new 
Xİ İ learning for its own sake, but fields where they could eam a 

i living and where they could find a better future than that 
ofiered by the old religious institutions with al-Azhar at their 
i head. Already at the Dâr al-Ulüm, the material advantages 
“ offered in the way of food, clothing, instruction and pay must 
| have made it attractive to them; on graduation, they were 


RE 


“assured of a post with a certain amount of promotion anda 
i pension on retirement. The Vocational aspect of the whole 
“ problem of the introduction of westem science must not be 
“ överlooked ; although at first, the Fgyptians had dreaded the 
ijidea of the new schools because of their connection with the 
rmy and war, taxation and misery, they gradualiy realised 
i that many of the studenis not only survived, but actually 
, recelved promotion to very high posts, were honoured with 
. decorations and the coveted titles of bey and pasha, and became 
© Very wealthy. 
© Olin 1875, the Dâr al-“Ulüm was stafted with three shaikhs, 
including Ahmad and Husain al-Marşafi, who were teaching 
Koranic Exegesis, the dogmas of Islam, and moral science, 
and four efendis teaching mathematics, geography, history, 
physics, chemistry and calligraphy; there were 35 students. 
Thus, as in the combined school under Rifâ'ah during the reign 
of Muhammad “Ali, Islamic and western learning were again 
" united in one syllabus only, in the time of Rifâ'ah, the main 
| object had been to produce translators and officials, and it was 
(Jan incidental conseguence that most of his students had 
| become teachers; whereâs now the new school aimed. solely 
j at producing teachers for the primary schools, Rifâ'ah's students 
i had been drawn from the provincial makfabs and on graduation, 
i were distributed among the administrations; now shaikh 
* teachers were to be eguipped to be sent out to the maklabs. 
p: The popularity of usain sl MlarşalJand the other teachers 
i İ went a long way towards popularising modern learning and also 
towards the revival of the study of Arabic literature. It was 
li fortunate conjunction that the opening of the Dâr al-'Ulüm 
< deoincided with the arrival of Shaikh Jamâl-addin al-Afghâni 
> (in Egypt and the beginnings of Sh. Muhammad “Abduh's career ; 
as well as with a new political awakening, with the inception 
ve iv of the Arabic press and the critical Progrös Eeyptien, and with 
“the feeling that al-Azhar was not all that it might be. 
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Unfortunately, the Dâr al-Ulüm did not produce teachers ; 
çit produced a few men who filled the vacancies in the schools 
"but they were not teachers.! From this point of view, the 
“İ recruitment of Azharis was a disadvantage. The first batches 
of graduates Were criticised because they were too old and had 
airendy imbibed too much of the Azhari method of teaching 
and learning which depended mainiy on the memory.? But 
he regulations insisted that the students should have done a 
certain amount of work in al-Azhar, young men would not have 
suited from this point of view because they would have known 
very little and speed is not one of the characteristics of al-Azhar. 
In any case, they, too, would have already imbibed guite enough 
of the Azhari method to have been criticised for the same reasons. 

The rigidity of the system employed by the Azhkari teacher 
and, of course, the age of the students, would not permit of a 
remoulding of their Azhari' mentality and outlook; they set 
to work and acguired the new sciences in the same way as 
they had memorised the Kor'ân, Arabic grammar, Jikh and the 
test of the Azhari curriculum. lt was all too new and they 
took the line of least resistance ; they were not only unprepared 
to start off on new lines, there was nobody to show them how 
todoso. The syllabus did not include method ; if a European 
had been employed for this purpose, he would not have been 
able to establish direct cultural and intellectual contact with 
the students on account of the language difficulty. | 

The methods of teaching Arabic remained Azhari and were 
notoriously bad; it. was an accepted and weli-known fact 


that Arabic teaching was below the standard of all the other, 
branches. The students were weaker in this subject than in 


“ any other; Shafik Pasha in his Mömoires relates that in his 
time Arabic teaching “ was sterile” $ and that the students 
were weak in it.* His teacher, Sh. as-Samni, was once afraidi. 


that he would fail in an Arabic examination so they came to v 


an agreement upon certain signs that he would make during 
the oral part of the examination so that the student would pass ; 
when the shaikh held his beard, the word was in the nominative 
case, when he placed his hand under his beard, it was in the 


1 Only 27 students graduated from the Dâr a/- Ulüm between 1872 and 1879; 
see Recnsil des Travaux du Premier Congrâs Egyptien vöwni & Heltopolis, Alexan- 
dria, 1911, p. 160. 

* Artin, op. cit., pp. 101-2. 

s Shafik Pasha, op. cit., 1/8. 3 

4 Shafik Pasha, op. cit., 1/41 and 1/47. 
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genitive case and when he placed his hand on his forehead, 
the word was in the accusative. 

Yet the fact that the new educational system had to have 
recourse to the shaikh gave recognition to their system anda 
sanction to their authority in the field of education, especialIy 
in the teaching of Arabic. Moreover, the government was 
forced to accept them on account of the lack of men and because 
the Azharis were cheap labour. Within a few years, however, 
the unsuitability of the Dâr al-'Ulüm and its failure to produce 
teachers was recognised but it was not abolished, even when under 


Taufık Pasha as will be seen, a more up-to-date training school 


was opened. 


Reorganisation of ihe Schools, 1873-4 


“Ali Pasha's reorganisation was soon afterwards supple- 
mented by another keen reformer, Riyâd Pasha, who was made 


X İ Nâzir ot the Diwân al-Madâris on two occasions, although the 
3 Khedive's too İreguent changes ol officials were a hindrance to 


i continuity of policy. Riyâd Pasha's first appointment as 


Nâzir ot the Schools Administration was made in August, 1873, 
but he was replaced in the following May. During these few 
months, he made an attempt to consolidate the work of “Ali 
Pasha by increasing the control of the Diwğn. The unfortunate 
policy of discouraging self-reliance and the use of initiative 
in the officials and teachers was now well established; the 
educational system had begun under a military regime and the 
Egyptians could not conceive of any other method. 
The reorganisation took shape under a set of new regulations 

dealing with :— 

» (a) the admission of students to the civil schools ; 

© (b) syllabus of the Primary Schools; 

i (e) syllabus of the Preparatory Schools; 

i (4) syllabus of the School of Surveying and Accountancy ; 

i (e) syllabus of the School of Arts and Crafts; i 

< () syllabus of the Dör al-“Ulüm.i 

i 


, These syllabuses are interesting only as an illustration of the 
more intense centralisation of control over the schools and the 
gradual tendency towards committee meetings, reports, and 
elaborate regulations which very often remained inapplicable 
and ineffective. 

"Sâmi, op. cit., pp. 28-9; Ecoles Civiles du gouvernemeni ögyptien, Rigle- 
meni pour la nominallon des Direclewrs el des professzurs, pour Üadmission des 


glöves, etc., Cairo, 1874. 
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In the regulations for the syllabus of the Preparatory school, 
it was set out very clearly just how much work the teachers 
were to cover each year. The çourse consisted of four years? . 
study and the Arabic syllabus, for example, illustrates th Dea 
application of Azhari methods in this field, The Alfiyah wa 
divided into three parts, 300 lines to be memorised in the first. 
year, 400 in the second and 300 in the third; in the fourth. | 
year, the students had to learn as-Suyüti's commentary on it. 
The only texts that were prescribed were at-Tartüshi's collection. | 
of admonitions entitled Siy4/ al-Mulük and “Abdallah ash-: 
Shubrâwi's work of the same kind entitled 'Unwân al-Bayân | 
wa Bustân al-Adhhân.* The system of learning by memory | 
was applied egually to Turkish, Persian and modern European 'i 
languages. The best part of the time was taken up with the 
study of formal grammar; the rules were set out in Arabic and 
learnt by heart; even the selected passages had to be memorised. 
The rest of the syllabus included history, geography, natural 
history, zoology, botany, physics and chemistry, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, cosmography, calligraphy and 
drawing, a very wide field for a four years course. Artin 
Pasha states, however, that these regulations remained in- 
effective until 1885 because there was no strong hand to enforce 
them.? 


Employmeni of Siudenis between 1865 and 1875 


It has been shown above ? that the main object, in thelong ; 
run, was the provision of offcials and officers in the government 4 
service, and it will be seen from the following table (pa 382) 
that the army absorbed approximately 63 per cent. of th oral 
number of graduates employed by the government. 

This table indicates that only the very small number of ig 
was absorbed into the Diwğns. Most of the graduates went 
into the branches which had been created during the ıgth 
century ; conseguentiy the stafi of most of the Diwân oflices. 
was still made up of the old type of clerk. 

The remarkable number of students sent home calis for 
some attention: the largest number, 658, were sent home in 
1868, which was the year in which the Primary and Preparatory 
“at-Tartüshi died in 1126 A.D., and ash-Shubrâwlin 1778. i | £ 


2 Considdrations Sr PInstruction publigue en Egypie, Cairo, 1894, pp. 52 * 
and Or. 

sy. supra, p. 371. This table has been compiled from the ofücial 
statistics for 1875, compiled by Dor Bey. 
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schools were transferred İrom al-“Abbâsiyah to Darb an-Nâşiriyah 
and Darb al-Gamâmiz.! 


Branch 1865 | 1866 | 1867 | 1868 | 1869 | 1870) 1871 | 1872 | 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | Torar 
Palace ipi I — — — — 7 25 16 I — 50 
Army İl 19 #9) 179) 685 5İ 46) goz|l 48l| 55) 8r | ı8r | 1680 
Public Works ..| ı — - — 4) - 10 I 2 -| - 18 
Engineers : ; 

Inspection İl — 5 > si 2 ı ÜN e — 9 
Navy İİ - 1 I 20) 25İ 12 5| - 3İ - — 67 
Railways Na ö2 Ii -İ gol 16 39| - 3) ıs) ral 180 
“Telegraphs Ni 20 ı 2) şıj zo pe pe — — > 64 
Observatory sal a) - — | -j - sh hel ji 7 
Interior | — | - — a DR ei pi ” 
Finance | - ı 7 —- | - 3 ehe je) 5 5 
Foreign Affairs ..| — | - - - (| -j - 2 I 
Wakfs — — — — — 2 — 2 1 El 8 
Schools Adm. ..| - 1 - - | - 2 1) - İ - | - | - 4 
Translation Ofüce | - - - Ni Ni — ı2| — | - — 19 


School Offücers 


and Tutors — — — 2) — 23 3 4 2 9 46 
Public Health 8 — 12 2 ıl) xo - xr) - — 2 36 
Missions to Europe | — 3 17 — 3İ 34 4) 21 6| 6 94 
Governorates — x - — 3| - 2 3 3 1 2 15 
Ni Provinces I 2 — 2 T 1 3 7 5 5 I 28 

; 5, Bülâk m 
e . Presi 5 EE 13 4) - 10 m > s - > 37 
ToTAL ..İ 29) 175 225 727 | 103 | 169 395 | 11z | ıır | 108 ( 215 | 2369 


Transfers İirom , 
School to School | 72 İ sısl 892 | 2r8|)236l3or| şar lzgolz99| 77) 212 | 3243 


Returned Home 68! 68 69) 658| 69 lısol zı7iı7r|274|(360| 46 | zıso 
Deceased ..İ sol 36 17 22) 28) 26 17) 18) ız| w ol 249 
TorAL ..) 219) 594 | 1203 | 1625 | 436 | 646 | 1o6o | 491 | 696 | 559 | 482 | &orr 


Edmond gives the following statistics for these schools 
and those of Alexandria in 1867 as ?: 


İ o Primary at al'Abbâsiyah o... 1300 
Preparatory in Cairo .. pe .. 600 
Primary in Alexandria .. DE .. 400 
Preparatory in Alexandria... .. 200 

TOTAL NE dd .. 2500 


in 1868, after the transfer of the Primary school, it contained 

388 students while the Preparatory had 400; the Preparatory 

school in Alexandria had 133 students and the Primary had 108, 

giving a total of 1,029.? This represents a decrease of nearly 

1,500 students, a large number of whom were probabiy trans- 

ferred to the military schools, the statistics show that the latter 
lv. supra, pp. 348 and 352. 


2 Edmond, op. cit., p. 310. Sv. infra, p. 390. 
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took 685 students that year, but, as the buildings in Cairo were 
too small:to accommodate such large numbers, the surplus 
had to be sent home, 

Gellion-Danglar, who was in Egypt between 1865 and 1875, 
remarks on the change in 1868 in rather unfavourable terms 
and confirms that the stafi and the students were reduced in 
numbers. i 
, OÂ glance at the Government Primary and Preparatory 
School Statistics below for the years 1873 to 1878 will show 
that there was a gradual decrease from 1,368 pupils to 663. 
The students were probabiy sent home on account of the financial 
retrenchments; for, during the period 1871-1874, there wö 
a big drop in the government budgetary expenditure on schools ? ; 
1875 and 1876 were better years, but İrom 1877 onwards, the 
allowance was again reduced. Some students may have been 
sent to the new National schools that had been opened İroni 1871. 


Statistics and the State of Educatlon during the period 1868-1878 


The culminating year of Isma'il Pasha's work for education 
in Egypt is generally given as 1875. The Egyptian Government 
had, by this date, learned the propagandistic value of statistics, 
and various EHuropeans were employed to draw up elaborate 
statistical tables, mainly for European consumption, as con- 
vincing evidence of the progress of the country. İhe effect 
of this kind of propaganda can be seen in several contemporary ? 
and later writers. .Amomgst the latest to reproduce this exag- 
gerated statistical evidence as a proof that Ismâ'il accelerated 
the spread of public education may be mentioned Judge Cra- 
bites *and Professor Sammarco.” i 

These statisticians,8 by renaming the schools and, for example, 


 Gellion-Danglar, Lelires sur /Egyple conlemporaine, Paris, 1876, p. 196! 
“en möme lemps, le personnel enseignani et adminisiratif de towles (the schools 
transferred to Darb al-Gamâmiz), comme aussi le nombre des ölöves a 66 sensible- 
meni diminu. . 

2v,. imfra, p. 386. 

* McCoan, Egypi under Ismâ'tl, London, 1889; same author, Egypt asitis, 
London, 1877; de Leon, The Khedives Egypt, London, 1877; Mulhali, 
Finance in Egypi, Contemporary Review, Vol. XLII, 1882, pp. 525-535, and 
others guoted by Sabıy, Crabites and Sammarco. 

« Crabites, Ismâ'l, The Maligned Khedive, London, 1933, pp. 151—154. 

:# Sammarco, op. cit., p. 300. : 

s“ The statistics prepared by Dor Bey under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Government İor the year 1875 were the basis for Cave's report-on education; 
others that were published during the reign and which will be analysed below , 
were :-—Edmond, D'Eesyple & VExpositlon Umivevrselle de 1867, Paris, 1867; 
(Regaldi), Notice sur les Etablissemenis dinsiruction publigue en Egyple, Cairo, 
1869; Regny, Statisiigwe de VEgypie, Alexandria, 187o; Dor Bey, 'Insiruc- j 
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describing the £wtâbs as dcoles primaires,! gave a false impression 
of existing conditions. When Sir Stephen Cave came to 
Egypt in 1876, lack of time and ignorance of local conditions 
led him to accept figures and facts in connection with Egyptian 
education and government expenditure on the schools, which 
foreknowledge and a closer examination would have discredited. 
The acceptance of this information by a representative of the . 
British Government and its inclusion in his official reports,? 
led the innocent, in turn, to accept them as indisputable, and gave 
Ismâ'il's protagonists the official documentary support of the 
British Government. 

Judge Crabites guotes from the Cave Report and from 
other writers to show that Ismâ'il Pasha spent far more on 
education than he actually did; the passage from the Cave 
Report reads as follows.—“ Education has been carefully 
attended to, the number of schools established on a Ewropean 
model having been increased İrom 185 in 1862 to 4,817 in 1875. 
In the latter year there were 4,817 schools with 6,048 masters 
and 140,977 pupils, being an increase on the previous year of 
1,072 schools, 1,615 masters, and 27,722 pupils. The guality 
oi the education necessarily varies, but it has on the whole 
decidediy improved, and is, in some cases, of a very superior 
character.” 3. Mr. Crabites also guotes a report by Mr. Beardsley, 
the American Consul, for 1873, whose figures are much lower 
than Cave's 4 which divergence, according to Mr. Crabites, 
“ grows out of the fact that Mr. Beardsley speaks of schools, 
Sir Stephen Cave of “ schools established on a European model,” 
and the Government publication of the “civil schools of the 
Egyptian Government.” 5 


7 lon publigue en Egyple, Paris, 1872, pp. 377-394; Elat statistigue des dcoles 
icen Egybie, Cairo, 1873; Tableaux Statistigwes des Ecoles Egypiiennes, Cairo, 


. 1875; Dor Bey, Stafistigwe des öcoles civiles, Cairo, 1875; Amici, Essat de 
, Statistigue gönörale de PEgybte, Cairo, 1879, Chap. TL, pp. 185-261. 
* :Dor Bey, L'Instruction publigue, p. 379 and Statistigue, pp. 17-135; also 
Amici, pp. 187-227. 
* Egypt, No. 4 (1876.) Correspondence yespecting Mr. Cave's special mission 
?o Egypi, 1876; and, Egypt, No. 7 (1876). HReport by Mr. Cave on the financial 
condition of Egypt, 1876. “The glaring mis-statements in Cave's report can only 
“lead one to agree with Blunt, op. cit., p. 21, who describes Mr. Cave in the 
following terms: “Mr. Cave, who was cbosen by the English Government 
for the enguiry, was a worthy and, I believe, guite disinterested man, but one 
who lacked experience of the East, and so was specially easy to deceive; he 
lacked also the fibre necessary for dealing guite courageously with all the facts. 
Ismaji, like most spendthrifts, when it came to the point of showing his accounts, 
had always conceâled a part of them, and, with the assistance of Ismail Sadyk, 
now gave a İanciful budget of his revenue, which Cave too readily accepted.” 
*Op.cit., p. ısı; the italics are the present writer's. 
* Ibid., pp. 151-2. sIbid., p. 152. 
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Professor Sammarco classifies the number of schools existing 
in 1875 under the following headings:— , 


: sehools teachers o pupils 7 

o) Civil Schools of the Egyptian Govern- ; 
ment .. i X 9 136 1385 | 

(6) Civil Schools of the Wakfs | D 27 186 3493 | 
(c) Religious High Schools 0 am iğe a6 335 | 
(d) Religious Elementary ON 4685 1 4881 / 11896 | 
© Foreign Schools : e 93 416. 8961 
Tai EE i 


Tora .. .. 4817 6045. o 141070 


which practically coincide with both Dor's ? figures and those 
of the Cave Report. 
This classification shows only too plainly that the majority 
—— of the schools belonged to the old type. The Religious High 
— Schools refer to al-Azhar and to two other mosgue schools 
which will be discussed below; the Elementary Religious | 
-“ Schools refer to the &widbs, the position of which has been. 
- discussed above; the establishment of the foreign schools | | 
“can hardiy be credited to the Egyptian Government; and this | 
leaves only the Civil and Wakf Schools, 36 out of a total of 4,817. 
Judge Crabites states that “it is inconceivable that the 
physical eguipment for so rapid an expansion could be met 
out of current revenues ” 3; it wasnot. He goes on to state 
that the accounts of the Egyptian Government throw no positive 
light on this guestion.* Both “Ali Pasha Mubârak and Artin 
Pasha give us reliable figures ; the former gives us the following 
statement :— 


Allowed by the Egyptian Government İrom the Ni £E 48,015 
Revenues of the Wâdi Domain . > 20,000 
Allowed by the Wakfs Administration ka si 7,000 


4E.75,013 


rma 


Artin Pasha, who was Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion at alater date, gives the following figures for the period 1868 
to 1879; he also adds other interesting figures regarding the 


1Op.cit., p. 300. 

: Actually Dor's figures are 4,817 schools, 6,045 teachers and 140,977 students. 
3Op.cit., p. 152. 

« Loc. cit. 

» Khitaf, 1/89 and guoted by Râfi'i, 'Aşr Ismail, 1/217. Mubârak's figures 


indude sums which were not given by the Government and he refers to one 


year only. 
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number of students, which, though they have not been con- 
sidered in the general analysis given below, are üseful for purposes. 
of comparison :— 


No. of Studenis Prop. of 
Year Gowt. Allce. No.of Free Cost 
from Budget Schools Free Paying o Total o Stud. per hd. 
© 1868 /#E.67,ooo 13 — — © 1448 — JE 41 
“ 1869 67,000 13 — — 1448 — 41 
1870 67,000 13 — — 1448 — 41 
18711 50,000 9 İzli vE 1394 > 35 
1872 50,000 9 se sx Bü, — 35 
1873 49,249 9 — — 444 — 27 
1874 31,820 9g — — 1083 — 38 
1875 00,083 9 958 260 1218 79 41 
1876 61,309 9 913 308 1I21 82 46 
1877 41,267 8 706 92 798 88 41 
1878 35,040 < 8 685 go 775 o 89 36 
1879 45,108 9g 1396 70 1472 95 26 
ToTAL (E.644,867 ? 


Artin Pasha states that these figures do not include the 
Wakfs Allowance and the Wâdi Revenues, nor the Wakfs Schools, 
(27 according to Sammarco, but 33 according to above lists 3), 
he is referring to Sfafe Schools onliy.* 

Judge Crabites also guotes Mulhall in connection with the 
financial aspect of the educational policy of Ismâ'il Pasha; 
“ Ismâ“ıl established 4,632 public schools, under Messrs. Dor 
and Rogers, with 5,850 teachers, whose salaries ranged İrom 
(24 to (84 per annum: the outlay under this head reaching 
(3,600,000 during his reign.” 

Mulhall's figures are grossly exaggerated; Artin's financial 
statistics exclude the period 1863-1867, which, when included 
at £E.67,000 a year, do not approach the amount given by 
Mulhall. The statement that 5,850 teachers were paid by 
government is also absurd; the government, at any time, never 
paid for more than 4 teachers in the Special Schools (in 1874) 
and 89 teachers in the Primary and Preparatory Schools (in 
1875); the maximum total of teachers paid by the Govem- 


Ni “This date probably coincides with the separation of the Military Schools 
i #£rom the Diwân al-Madâris and their attachment to the Diwân al-(ihâdiyak. 
i * Artin, Considârations sur P Insiruction. Publigue en Egypte, Cairo, 1894, p. 33. 
sv. supva, Pp. 373. 
« Artin, ibid., p. 34; meaning, of course, State civil schools; the Military 
Schools are excluded from 1871 onwards. 
s“Op. cit., pp. 152-3. 
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ment 'İor one year was 158 in 1875; there were 154in 1874, 
and Sammarco gives 136 for 1875.!.. - 

The cost of the kwifâbs, the National Schools in the towns 
and provinces, and the Wakf Primary Schools, fell on the public 
and private individuals, as stipulated in the law of 1868; all 
available non-governmental resources were utilised in order - 
to swell the statistics to give the impression that the educational 
welfare of the country was being “ carefuliy attended to” by 
the ruler. i 

If we return to the Cave Report guoted by Judge Crabites, 
it is stated that the number of schools in 1862, i.e., during the 
İast year of the reign of Sa'id Pasha, was 185. The chapter 
of the present work dealing with education under that ruler 
has shown that there were only #hree schools at his death, the 
Naval, the Military and the Medical. As military schools are 
excluded from the present analysis, only one can then be con- 
sidered, viz., the Medical. The figure of 185 is thus purely 
fictitilous ; even counting all the Furopean schools, which had 
nothing to do with the Egyptians and were there in spite of 
them, the total number, as we have seen, was only 509. 

The number of 4,817 schools guoted in this report includes 
all schools, viz., kuwiidbs, mosgue schools, European and com- 
munal schools. The £wdös are stated to have been established 
ona Ewropean model; if they are to be included for this period, 
then they should also be taken into consideration for the reigns 
of the previous rulers. Unfortunately, early statistics are-not 
available, and as they have not been counted for Muhammad 
“Ali, “Abbâs and Sa'id, it is proposed to exclude them for Ismâ'il. 
Acceptance of the number of 4,685 kwiâbs for 1875 ? leaves 
132 schools of other kinds, of which 93 were foreign 3; this 
gives us a balance of 39 schools which is nearer the truth than 
the numbers guoted by Cave and accepted by Crabites. This 
naturally afiects the number of students, since of the 140,977, 
111,803 went to Zwğâbs. The number of students in the 
Egyptian Government Civil Schools and in. the National and 
Wakfs Schools for the years 1868 to 1878 was as follows :— 

1868—1,399 
1869—1,956 


1Op.cit., p. 300. ' 

* Both Amici and Dor Bey give this number, althougk the total number of 
Akuilâbs in the 1875 statistics (pp. 17-135) is 4,725, v. supra, p. 300. - 

* According to Dor Bey, 1875, and accepted by Sammarco, ibid.; for the 
foreign schools, together with those of the Coptic, Jewish and other Communities, 


v. infra, D. 443 SG. 
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1872—2,323 
1873—4,309 
1874—4,609 
1875 —4,998 in 38 schools 
1870—4,801 


1877—4,401 
1878—4,445 in 36 schools.? 


These figures have been arrived at after a carelul analysis 
of all available statistical material ?; they have been condensed 
into one table and given as an appendix. Of the 41 schools 
(counting the Primary and Preparatory Schools of Alexandria 
as two, and Kâitbâi and Sultân Muştafâ as two, although they 
are generaliy considered as one institution, as is the case also 
with an-Nahhâsin and al-Kalâün) the Special, Preparatory and 
Primary come under the category of Government Schools; 
in 1875, there were nine of them, as the Schools of Drawing 
and Egyptology, seem to have been closed ?; this agrces with. 
Artin's figures for the number of schools,* but the figures of 
students at these nine schools do not. In 1876, there were 
26 National and Wakfs” Schools, including the Training School 
ot Dâr al-“Ulüm; that of Muhammad Bey Sid Ahmad had 
been closed on account of lack of funds while Kaitbâi and Sultân 
Muştafâ seem to have been excluded from the statistics, although 
they are recorded as still in use much later.” Amici givesa 
list of 24 of these schools.9 These schools were not, oİ course, 
supported by the Government, although the Diwân al-M adâris 
controlled them; as has been mentioned above, they were 
maintained by the Wak/s funds and by private and public 
endowmenis and subscriptions. 

An important point to bear in mind is that under Ismâ'il 
Pasha, as with his predecessors, the expenditure on schools 
was not devoted entirely to teaching. Judge Crabites guotes 
McCoan, whose statement reads as follows :—“ True it is that 
much of this amount is absorbed by the board and clothing 


. of pauper pupils, and so does not represent cutlay on püre 
“ teaching; but without such bribes of İree living, few or none 


of those who benefit by it could be lured to education ât all. ” 7 


1 As the statistics for the years 1870-1-2 are incomplete, they have been 
excluded. | 
2'The list is given on p. 383, note 6, supra. 


> iye 
EN j z i Sâmi, op.cit.,app.1Ili, p. or, gives the closing date of the School of Egypto- 


ogy as December, 1876. 
4v, supra, p. 386. .. Bâmi, ibid., pp. 82-3. 


sOp.cit., pp. 230-231. © TOP. cit, PP. 153-4. 
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GENERAL STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS IN«USE DURING 
THE REIGN OF ISMÂ'İ. PASHA FOR THE PERIOD, 1868 TO 1878 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


1868 1869 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 | 18771 1878 
School — — — ———— —— — | —— 
sml sss /jr!ls )İselsalr.isalsul)r.|s sisl s 
Polytechnic —lısl 631) &olısl ;2l 671) 78lısl 56| 55slı3l 331 36| 29) 32 
Survey and il 
Acctcy. —)|—)| s8) —| 35l 44| öl 59l rl 4o| 39jliz! 2öl 211 2o( 17 
Law and 
Languages | —i| 7!) 36) soj 6| 44) 37) 3olız| 35İ 32) ır) 35) srl 35( 47 
Drawing —)|—l ız) — — — —)| — | —| —| — 
Arts and 
« Crafts .İ 82 86lxzoofır| 40l 421 6s5i 10l| 44 | 41 9l 44 55) 55) 46 
Egyptology ..) —| —| —| —| s| o| 7| —| 3) 5| 5 — 
— — —he 5 —)| —lxozt| —l — Eri CE — 
Medicine and 
Pharmacy la gelzeeolzol 871 85l)1o2fı9l1oolror1 18l195|(178/152l 177 
Matermity —)—İ) 32) aol 6| aa l 2r| 35 sİ so) 271 6İ 25 20o| 22| 20 
TorAaL 82|36|358|350( 64) 340| 3231369) 741 309 İs3oo | 69) 356 |341f313| 339 


GOVERNMENT PREPARATORY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


1868 | 1869 | 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 | 1877 İ 1878 
School —— ————|— ——— a 
s İs. İrs/r.l|s |selsa|rnijselso,lr|s. ! s Js. | s. 
Preparatory  |400 | 400 ? 22 İso 233 | a7) a229l220o (34 | 192 | 226 | 187 | 18ş 
Cairo 
Primary 388 | 530 J 23 İs70 714 | 33 | 582 | 536 | 34 | 539 | 469 | 312 | 262 
Cairo 742 
Preparatory Jı33 | 120 ( 
Alex. | 3281 
Primary 108 148 16 |246h 421 2zol33rl3ıı | 21) 298 | 280 (| 208 | 216 
Alex. » Ey 
ToTrAL . |Zo29! 1198 — | 6r |ir25|) 742 1368 | 8o | 1142|1067 | 89 |10291) 975 | 707 663 


NATIONAL AND WAKFS' SCHOOLS IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS 


1868| 1869l 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876) 1877 | 1878 
School —— ———— —— 
S. SESİ. S. | S.(e)İS.(a)| T. |S.(a)| S.(t) TI. S. Ss. Ss. Ss. 

Alexandria ..| —| —| —| —| —i — root —i —j — 
al-Büşiri —| —| — 4alzool 851 88 5sİ gı | 109 5İ zag İ 180 | 154 | 130 
Alexandria ..| — 12gt — —| —j — 
Râtib Pasha |—| —| — sİ dol 72) — 6İ| 93) 129 6) ız zor lrrg | 133 
Asyüt 95 | 200 — ro | zoo | 213 i 200 ır | 169 | 162 12 |178 | 136| 97 | 102 
Bani Suef 270) 206 | zolasılaşı | 3! 252 | ıg5 | 134 | 162 
Minyâ se 6 5l157) 149 glz2or | ı35lırr 92 
Rosetta —)| —| —! —| —| gol gılıoz 
Tantâ 193 | 200 — 11 | 233 | 262 | 247 zo | 252 | 238 rr) 233 İ 213 | 174 | 190 
ToTAL ..İ)288 | 400 — 30 | 593 | goz | &o0r 47 | x013 1038 s6 | 1133 | 1o3o| 880 | gor 
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1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 | 1877 | 1878 
School e 

Tİ s. |seylsa | T.İ salsa | r. | s. Ss. s. :İ s. 
Dâr al'Ulüm ..| — — s0 28 7 36 36 8 33 13 38 35 
—|) — —)| —)| —|( ost) —| —| — — — — 
Abi'l-Alğ” iler — 65) zor 6 93 76 7 97 108 93 gı 
EE yi RE Sm m 65t ee za — PE ve az 
al““Akkâdin alozal Ez go 64 6 63 58 7 70 6o 68 65 
> e 5, çiz Ni got e a SE 2 ye EE 
Bâb ash-Sha'riyah| —| — zi — 5 86 81 gl 7135 154 158 170 
e e ke poe gi 8t ER e LE ie) pe 
Blind and Dumb —) — —l — I 57 8 ır 88 42 42 46 
— — — — — 138t — — — — — — 
al-Gamâliyah ..| — — —il aşı 1r| 14o 118 Er) 123 140 113 165 
al-Habbâniyah ..| —| — 43 52 6 57 30 7 6 77 80 87 
Haâfz Pasha ..|— Da 66 go 5 go 87 6 86 100 100 go 
Kâitbâi ..İ — 58 — 6 85 79 7 63 — — — 
, — r18t — — ED az — — 
Kalâün , ..İ 8İ| 122 145İ 145 ır) 7116 95 |) ırz 129 148 136 
al-Karabiyah İzol 143 1831) 173 1o | 190 146 ır) 193 232 228 | 227 
Do. giris' De —i — — — — ne 9| 147 148 150 42 
PE ize KE pe —İ set Şaz — — eE — > Ex) 
Khalil Aghâ ..|— — 150 | 182 —İ x63 142 gl 285 326 251 277 
al-Kubbah ..| — — 8 95 100 100 100 
Muh. Bey Sid — — — — — 33t — — — — — — 

Ahmad lı — 20 29 4 34 29 4 11 — — 

an-Nahhâsin MN 60 59 6 58 47 6 62 78 75 7 

as-Sayyidah Zainab| — SE —İ s2r —i| 138 > —İ zış 112 129 118 
> e — EE e gıt EE — KN e e 

Shaikh Şâlih ..İ — — 46| 7oo 8 95 71 8 99 100 100 100 
— — — — — 185t — — — — —— — 
Shaikhün dek, 14) 139 6) 182 170 gl 160 172 175 181 
Sultân Muştafâ ..| — — 49 — 6 57 54 7 5E —> — — 
as-Suyüfiyah ..İ|— 226 303 — 15) 298 283 298 248 
e ii ei ME HE g8t ei pe 5 Gil ER gez, 
Umm “Abbâs ..| — — ırz) rar 71 xo 89 11) 7100 141 155 189 
ToTAL ..j) 18 265 z2$1 | 17/1 ILE | 2145 1436 | 181 | 2480 2515 2501 2542 


(T) Teachers, (S) Students, (e) Etat statistigue, (a) Amici, (t) Tableaux, in 
the year 1874 column, where the figures in İableaux differ from Amici, they 
have beer superimposed but not counted in the total. 


TOTAL 


1868 1869 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 | 1877 | 1878 


Govt. Special : 
Schools .) 82)36(358j350l64l340(323369l74l309)300 (60(356)341) 313 | 339 
Govt, Prep. 
and Primary 
Schools ..İrozg | — İzro8i —| 6x |rr25! y42 |1368 | 8o | 1142 (1067) 8g (1029) 975 | 707 | 663 
National and 
Wakfs' Schools 
in Provincial 
towns ..1 288 (| —jJ 400 —l3ol593lgo2|801 | 47 |1013jx038)| 56 |1133(1030| 880) gor 
National oand 
Wakfs' Schools 
in Cairo ..İ —İ —İ —| —l181 265 )r251)1771)xxr | 2145 | 14361181 | 2480 | 2515 | 2501 (2542 
TOTAL ..J1399 | 36 |1956 | 350 |173 | 2323) 3218 | 4309/312 | 46091 38411395 14908 (4861) 4401 14445 
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ALAyyübi states that the cost of food, board, clothing and 
allowances used up three guarters of the budget.! The principle 
of paying for one's education had not yet become widely accepted, 
in spite of “Ali Pasha Mubârak's attempt to introduce it, and 
McCoan's statement does not: give the impression that the 
people were beginning to seek the benefits of education for 
itself. 


The heavy expenditure that was encountered in feeding, * 


clothing and paying the students had four serious effects ; 
firstly, the Budget was limited and, as a great part of it had 
to be spent in this way, it naturally restricted the number of 
students who could be accepted in the Government Schools ; 
secondiy, as the students were kept by the Government, it 
reserved the right to dispose of them as it wished without refer- 
ence to their inclinations and desires ?; thirdiy, it establişhed 
the principle that education in these westernised schools was 
vocational, so that it was looked upon merely asa kind of 
apprenticeship, a means to an end, by which even a village 
pauper might rise to official appointments, rank and wealth; 
fourthly, the absorption of such a large part of the budget for 
purposes other than instruction led to very unfair treatment of 
the teachers, many of whom were grossly underpaid. On this 
last point, Dor Bey states that it was impossible to acguire the 
services of good teachers when many of them were paid no more 
than 72 and 62 İrancs a month, as was tbe case in the two Cairo 
schools of al-Kalâün and al-Karabiyah, where parents contri- 
buted towards the education of their sons.? Al-Ayyübi remarks 
that European teachers' high salaries had a crippling effect on 
the financial resources of the education budget 4; but the 
statistics given above regarding the number of teachers 5 prove 
that the number of Europeans employed in the schools was 
insignificant. Moreover, the few who were employed were paid 
at practically the same rates as their Egyptian colleagues. 
The following table for 1872 shows the salaries of the various 
teachers; the total amount spent was /E.20,780, or rather 
more than a guarter of the combined allowance of /E.50,000 
from the Government, the (£E.20,000 İrom the revenues of the 

1Op.cit., 1/195. 

3 Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 304 and al-Ayyübi, op. cit., 1/197. This arbitrary 
method of disposing of the students was considered by Riyad Pasha as harmful 
and be actualiy tried to stop itin 1876. 

3Op.dit., Pp. 257.. 

« Op. cit., 1/196. 

sv. supra, p. 376. 
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Wâdi domain and the #E.7,000 allowed by the Wakfs Adminis- 
tration, Öne hundred and seventy-three teachers shared this 
amount, of this number, forty received less than (E.1 a week 
and seveniy less than /E.2. , , 

The financial crisis that was rapidiy overtaking the country 
made itself felt in the schools; Râfi states that the Govern- 
ment allowance was reduced to /E.20,000.1 Artin's figures, 
probabiy more reliable, show a drop of approximately £E.20,000 
between 1876 and 1877 and another (E.6,ooo between 1877 
and 1878.2 The number of students in the state schools had 
to be decreased, Artin's figures showing a drop from riz21 in 
1876 to 798 in 1877, and 775 in 1878.38 The general statistical 
survey in the appendix shows a big decrease in the number of 
Government Primary and Preparatory schools İrom 1368 in 
1873 to 663 in 1878.4 

The National Schools of Asyüt, Bani Suef, Minyâ and Tantâ 
also show large decreases; Asyüt sank İrom 200 in 1873 to 
102 in 1878, Bani Suef İrom 252 in 1875 to 162 in 1878, Minyâ 
İrom 201 in 1875 to gz in 1878 and Tantâ İrom 262 in 1873, 
to 1go in 1878; The Wakfs” schools, on the contrary, show a 
general increase of 25 per cent., due to the fact that they were 
dependent on the old-established Wakfs” institutions and not 
on the uncertainties of an extravagant and short-sighted 
governmeni.5 

The Military Schools had to be closed down altogether in 
February, 1879, owing to lack of funds and in April of the same 
year, one military school was set up under Larm&e Pasha, who 
retained the post until 1893. This school provided for all kinds 
of military training.“ 


Education Missions to Ewrope 


During the reign of Ismâ'il Pasha, the policy of sending 
students to Europe was continued but the names of these students 
are so far not available. The education mission was still main- 
tained in France under French management, the post passing 
to M. Misner at one period. Most of the students during the 
later years appear to have been studying in the universities of 
Aix and Montpelier.” 

Sachot states that in 1868, there were fifty-five üeniş in 


1“Aşr İsmâ'tl, 1 (217. *v. supra, Pp. 
*Loc. cit. *v. supra, Pp. 
sv. supra, p *Sâmi, op. cit., ve II, p. 105. 


? Mismer, ri du Monde musulman, Paris, 3rd ed., 1892, p. 289. 
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France !; according to the biographical notices above,? there 
- were twenty-eight students in France when Ismâil Pasha came 
oto the throne, of whom thirteen were recalled on his accession 


in 1863. The students referred to by Sachot had all presumabiy 
been sent on mission after that date. The subjects assigned 
to them included medicine, military science, law, administration, 
engineering, and mining,3 but the most popular subject was 
medicine, for in 1868, there were twenty medical students in 
France.* For some time, the students had been given more 
liberty than before, for they were now allowed to live in private 
families instead of being accommodated altogether. 

Regny states that the Egyptian School was reorganised in 
Paris in 1869, and controlled the activities of forty students 
who were studying civil subjects and another hundred who were 
pursuing military studies5; this figure seems rather high. 
He also states that fifteen students were sent to the Tasfilut 
international at Turin in 1870 to pursue civil studies and three 
others to England to study engineering, thus making a total 
ol 158.8 

The authorities report that 172 students were sent to Europe 
during the period 1863-1879,” al-Ayyübi states that about 
120 were sent to France, 50 to Turin and three to England 8; 


- hedoesnot refer to any sent to Germany, although the statistics 
. for 18739 show that there were two in Germany. The same 
, statistics show that there were only twenty-four students in 
, France, thirteen in England and twelve in Italy, thus giving a 


© total of sr in Furope for that year. 


; 
e 


| 
ij 


Jo 
ik 


For the period 1866-1875, there were eight different missions 
sent as follows :— 


1866 si 3 students sent 
1867 sü 17 5 ii 
1869 e 3 iş R: 
1870 iy 34 » » 
1871 öğ 4 » » 
1872 ii 21 » » 
873  .. Br » 
1875 e 6 » » 


ToTrAaL 94 19 


lOp.cit., p. 28; Misner, ibid., gives the number as 49. 

Sv, supra, pp. 304-7 and 326—9. 

3 Sachot, ibid., p. 28. 4JLoc, cit. 

*“ Regny, op. cit., p. go; Râf'ı, “Aşr Ismâl, Ij215. s Regny, loc. cit. 
> Artin, op. cit., p. 209; al-Ayyübi, op. cit., 1/228. #loc. cit. 

* Etat stalistigue, 1873. 19Y. supra, p. 382. 
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Misner states that in ten years, eighty-six students received . 
diplomas and eight were returned to Egypt as'unft!; his 
figures refer to France alone. No students were sent to Europe 
in 1865, and, if the number of 172 sent during the whole reign be 
correct, then the remaining 88 students must have been sent in 
1863—4 and 1876-9. Ofthe28in France in 1863, 13 were recalled, 
thus leaving fifteen; if twenty were sent in 1866—7, this meant 
that another twenty must have been sent between 1863-4, if 
Sachot's figure of 55 be correct, thus leaving a total of 68 sent 
during the years 1876-9. 


e rare MALE 


Al-Azhar 


The activities of al-Azhar during the eighteenth century 
have been discussed in the introductory chapter and occasional 
relerences to Azharis are to be found in the chapters above. ga 
The main points to be noted include the confiscation of the 
property belonging to al-Azhar and the other pious institutions, (# 
thereby aflecting the material welfare of both teachers end) İ 
students; that Azhari students and teachers played an active, | © 
though subordinate, part during the reigns of Muhammad “Ali | 
and his successors, even if it was against their wishes ; that Ml 
of the teachers were employed as correctors and editors in the| 
translation departments of the schools, and others as teachers, 
either in the Special Schools or in the provincial makfabs ; and 
that Azhari students had been recruited to some of the technical | 
schools, particularly the Medical School, where neariy every 
Egyptian teacher had been originalliy an Azhari, 

Under Ismâ'il Pasha, the Azharis were employed ona ei 
larger scale. İn the first place, the fact that Arabic was given 
a more important place in the curriculum of the schools naturalIy 
created a greater demand for the shaikh-teacher; the number 
employed in 1875 has been given above * and shown to represent 
a large proportion of the teaching staff. The increase in the ; 
number of Akwfiâbs and the creation of the shaikhs' Training / 
College (the Dâr al-“Ulüm) added to their authority as the only// 
accepted teachers of Arabic. Z 

The fact that Sa'd Pasha had acguired the right from Con- İl 
stantinople to appoint his own judges 3 made a great difference il 
| 
ii 


to the status of the Egyptian judge. The Kâdri-Kudâh had || 
always been appointed by the Sublime Porte, who in tum | 
* Ibid., p. 292. 2v. supra, D. 376. 
* Merrudu, op. cit., p. 18; Râfi, 'Aşr Ismâ'tl, Ij49; Sammarco, op. cit., 
p. 23. 
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v., Jappointed his subordinates ; as he generaliy paid for his election, 
“ Jso those whom he elected had to pay him, an arrangement which 
.İmust have affected the paths of justice. In addition to this 
-Jappointment now being in Egyptian hands, Sa'id Pasha had 
created a number of Provincial Courts (Majâlis or Mahâkim 
Jal-Akâlim) which were to function alongside the normal Moslem 
ii Law Courts (a/-Mahâkim ash-Shari'iyah). There were five of 
İİ these new Provincial Courts, one in Tantâ, another in Samannüd, 
i athirdin al-Fashn, a fourth in Girgâ and the fifth in al-Khartüm ; 
iin each of these Courts, two shaikhs were appointed, one for 
Shâfi law and the other for Hanafi.l Sa'id Pasha, however, 
“ just as he had opened and closed schools, abolished the Courts 
sin 1860 on the grounds that the judges were inefficient and 

. corrupt.? 

| When Ismâ'il Pasha came to the throne, he reopened these 
iç | Courts and set up others.3* The need was felt for some kind of 
© | reform, not only in the legislation, but also in the personnel. 
i Already some attempts had been made to teach students both 
i Shar'i law and the French Codes in the school under Rifâ'ah * 
“ andin the School of Law in Darb al-Gamâmiz.5 French Codes 
had been translated and modified to suit local usage andan 
attempt was made also to codify Moslem Law in a more suitable 
form than that which existed in the Moslem law books. 
Muhammad Kadri Pasha, who had been a student of Rifâ'ah's 
in his school, was one of the most important contributors in 
this field.” 

The guestion of the provision of personnel provided guite 
another problem; it was one thing to produce codes in Arabic 
to serve as a basis for passing judgment in the law courts, but 
guite another to produce efficient judges to fili the vacancies in 
the judicature. A glance at the biographical notices above of 
the students who were sent on mission to Europe will show 
that men of the efendi class were appointed as Judges, botlı in 
the native courts and in the mixed courts, although the majority 
of them had had no training as lawyers or judges, and, in order 
to carry out their duties, could only apply the exact letter of 
the law as produced in the new codes and regulations. 


* Râfi, “Aşr İsmâil, 1 J48. * Ibid., so. 
9 Ibid., 11 (282-3. “7. a p. 268. 
i “v. supra, Pp. 355; Dr. Adamsis under the impression that the Dâr al-Ulüm 
© was also used for training Shar'i judges, v. op. cit., p. 45; a section for this 
: | purpose was not added until 1888, v. Sâmi, op.cit., p. 65. 
T sv. supra, p. 270. 

: Râfi, “Aşr Ismâ'tl, 1/293-4. 
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With the shaikh-judges who were câlled upon to administer 
the Shar'? law, it could not be stated that they had not been 
trained in law for this would have been untrue, #kh ! being one 
ol the main branches taught in al-Azhar. But, on the other 
hand, they could be charged with inefficiency and backwardness, 
with inadaptability to the new social conditions and lack of 
understanding of the new spirit which was gradualiy permeating 
society through contact with Europeans. The efendi in spite 
of his lack of training, was more polished and adaptable and 
guicker witted than his shaikh colleagues. 

Of the Rectors of al-Azhar during the nineteenth century,? | 
tew seem to have been especially inclined towards or even to 
have understood the necessity of reform; Sh. Hasan al-Attâr | 
had been a supporter of Muhammad 'Ali's reforms and had | 
encouraged Rifâ'ah, but his influence was confined to a devr | ; 
individuals and not to al-Azhar asa whole. No ruler had made“; 
any attempt to instil new life into that institution ?*; “Abbâs li; 
used to attend the lectures of Shaikh al-Baijüri in al-Azhar,4. 
but such patronage would only tend to encourage the Azharis 
in their conservatism, o During the reign of “Abbâs, however, 
there were signs of discontent and lack of discipline; the 
Maghrabi students gave so much trouble in the year 1853, that 
the troops had to be called in to put down the rebellion and 
to close their xöwğk temporarily, and four of the ringleaders 
were exiled.5 | 

Under Sa'id Pasha, the unruliness of the Azharıs seems to 
have reached a climax; the Pasha had extended conscription 
to all classes and, in order to avoid being recruited into the army, 
many of the villagers had entered al-Azhar under the pretext 
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Iv. supra, Chap. 1, p. 41. 

*The following is a list of the Rectors of al-Azhar during the nineteenth 
century up to the accession of Taufik Pasha: Sh. Muhammad ash-Shanawâni, 
d.1817; Sh. Muhammad al-Arüsi, d. 1829; Sh. Ahmad ad-Damhüji, d. 1830; | 
Sh. Hasan al-“Attâr, d. 1834; Sh. Hasan al-Kuwaisni, d. 1838; Sh. Ahmad ! 
as-Safti, d. 1846; Sh. Ibrâhim al-Baijüri, d. 1860; a period of four years nh 

i 


intervened during which a committee of four shaikhs was appointed under 
Sh. Muştafâ al-'Arüsi; their names were Sh. Ismâ'l al-Halabi al-Flanafi, : 
Sh. Ahmad al-'Idwi al-Maâliki, Sh. Khalifah al-Fashni ash-Shâfiland Sb. Muştafâ 
aş-Şâwi ash-Shâf'i; Sh. Muştafa al-Arüsi, appointed in 1864, retired 1870, 
d.1876; Sh. Muhammad al-Mahdi al-'Abbâsial-Hiini al-Hanafi; was Rector twice, |; 
the first time until 1882; d. 1807; apart from the election of al-'Arishi in | 
1793 (v. supra, Chap. 1, p. 38), he was the first Hanafi Rector of al-Azhar; the | 
other Rectors were all Shâfi'i. : 

“ Dr. Adams states in error that Muhammad “Ali sent his mission to Paris 
in 1878 with the intention of introducing reforms into al-Azhar; v. op. cit., 


p.29. 
* Khitat, 4/40. 
sLoc. cit. 
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of pursuing religious studies.l Some village headmen found 

themselves obliged to enter the mosgue in order to complain to 

Shaikh al-Baijüri. Al-Baijüri, a wise old man, anda great 

believer in the sanctity of the mosgue, but entirely incapable of 

controlling the Azharis, was teaching as they entered; when 

they addressed him, he ordered the students to attack and 

thrash them and one of them was killed. Other incidents 

occurred during the shaikhship of al-Baijüri, the most serious of 

which was the clash between the Syrians and the Upper Fgyptians 

while Sa'ıd Pasha was in the Hijâz. The trouble actualliy 

started during lecture time, whereupon the two parties came to 

blows. Fach side was reinforced by fresh arrivals of their 

comrades armed with cudgels (44bbi4s), and eventually the 

Syrians were forced into their own yiwâk and besieged by the 

Upper Egyptians. Sh. Muhammad ar-Râfi'i reported the affair 

to several notables and Syrian merchants who formed a delega- 

don and went to Khair-addin Pasha, the Prefect of Cairo, 

Albanian soldiers were sent to guell the riots and to put down the 

Upper Egyptians; unfortunately, however, the cruelty of the 

troops only roused the Upper Feyptians to still greater wrath 

and they actually succeeded in repulsing the notorious Albanians. 

ig The regular army was then called cut; the soldiers entered the 

Ne mosgue fully armed and with their boots on, arrested some 

Xa İ thirty of the students with three of their shaikhs, and succeeded 

“Sin establishing order. Ismâ'il Pasha was then acting as the 

senior regent during Sa'id's absence; it was brought to his 

attention that al-Baijüri was no longer mentally or physically 

capable of fulfilling his duties as Rector, whereupon he appointed 

the four 'ylamâ' as wakils under Shaikh Muştafâ al-'Arüsi.? 

The affair was reported to Sa'id Pasha on his return, who, after 

blaming Khair-addin Pasha for acting on his own initlative, 
literally kicked him out of the service.3 

Ni It can readily be understood why İsmâ'il Pasha deemed it 

i essential to turn his attention to the reform of al-Azhar, if only. 

İ to restore discipline among the students and teachers, It was 

necessary to produce more efficient teachers and judees #and the 

Khedive also felt that it would be more compatible with his 

own position asa ruler to endeavour to form a theocracy which 


ı Loc. cit. and Projetf de Röforme, op. cit., p. 9. 
tu, supra, Pp. 397. 
* Khifat, IV Jao-1. 
1 Projet de Riforme, op. cit.,p.9; Revue des Findes Islamigues, Vol. I, 1927, 
P. 97, article by A. Sdkaly. 
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would lend some dignity to his court. He founda suitable co-. ld 
operator in Sh. Muştafâ al-'Arüsi, who was Rector irom 1864 İl 
to 1870, and appears to have been held in great awe both by | l 
students and teachers. His main efforts were directed towards | 
the introduction of the examination system for teachers in order * 
to eliminate certain abuses which had crept into the traditional 
method of election.? The old spirit of emulation between 
prospective candidates, students and teachers, had given way to 
slackness and connivance on the part of the students who 
facilitated the path towards the election of one another instead 
of subjecting would-be teachers to a harassing examination 
round the pillars of the mosgue, and on the part of the teachers 
who indulged in favouritism towards relations and İriends.3 
Al-Arüsi, supported by the Khedive, was inclined towards | 
reform and a general improvement in standards ; heendeavoured 
for example, probabiy at the instigation of the Khedive, to 
prevent beggars from “reciting the Kor'ân in the streets. Un- 
fortunately for the reforms, however, there was a very strong 
body of conservative opinion led by Sh. Muhammad “Ilish, 
who had become shaikh of the Mâlikis in 1853. He hada | 
very large following, for it must be remembered that the Upper z 
Egyptians were Mâlikis and they formed the largest riwdk in: 
the mosgue.5 “Tlish opposed the. Rector and actualiy brought * 
about his resignation in 1870.8 
From 1724 to 1870, the shaikhship of the mosgue had been 
in the hands of the Shâfi'is, except when al-'Arishi had managed 
to get elected for a İew months in 1793.” From 1863, i.e., with 
the accession of İsmâ'ıl Pasha and the reform of the Law Courts, 
the Hanafi rite became more important, as the official rite in 
the first place, and, secondiy, because of the fact that the judge- ; 
ships were preferably Hanafi and that they were all given to 
Egyptians now instead of Turks. 'Ali Pasha Mubârak reports 
that many Egyptians changed over to this rite after 1863 in order | 
to seek employment as judges.9 lt is significant that with the il 
retirement of al-'Arüsi, his successor was the Hanafi Sh. Mu- | 
hammad al-'Abbâsi al-Mahdi, a grandson of Sh. Muhammad. 


Klip MK deki İs ED 


: Khijat, IVJaı; Raşad, s2 cit., p. 146. 

29. supra, Chap. 1, pp. 

:Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. e and Raşad, ibid., p. 146 and Khifaf IV Jar. 
1 Khitat, IV /43. 

sy. supra, Chap. I, p. 39 sg. and imfra, pp. 401-2. 

* Khifaj, IV Jar. 

?v. supra, Chap.I, p. 39. 

* Khifat, IV (30. 
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İl al-Mahdi, the Copt who had been converted to Islam during 
/i the 18th century and who died in 1814.' - 
il Sh. al-Abbâsi endeavoured to continue the reforms already 
Al l begun on the basis of al-'Arüsis plans. His reorganisation 
| was given official support and a short list of regulations was 
| embodicd in a decree promulgated the 3rd February, 1872. 
a /The main object of the reorganisation was to establish the 
i examination system before the title of '&/im could be officialiy 
“ recognised. The subjects of study were limited to eleven 
| branches, viz., uşül, fikh, tauhid, hadtih, tafsir, nahw, şarf, ma'âni, 
İl ij dayân, badi and manlik. The candidates were examined by 
“a commission of six 'wamâ' chosen by the Rector.3 The 
© successful ones were divided into three classes, and granted a 
diploma, which was given the name of shahâdat al-'âlimiyah, and 
those who were placed in the first class were given a robe of 
honour by the Khedive. Candidates who had been placed in 
the second and third classes could present themselves again 
in order to be placed in the first class. The examination was 
not a general one set for one and all alike, and there is no reference 
to a written examination, the students were examined in the 
books of their rite, which were now generally restricted to the 
principal standard works, instead of the grcater variety of 
. works that used to be studied during the 18th century.* 

İİ This is the first time that any kind of official reform was 
i introduced into the mosgue. The reorganisatilon was very 
: limited, as it was probabiy realised that very little could be 
“ attempted so early. It can be seen that the reforms only 
 effected the passing out of teachers or judges; nothing was 
attempted that might improve the organisation of actual student 
life, the method of registration and the duration of studies. 
The restrictior of the programme to the eleven sciences wasa 
very short-sighted policy; they became known as the “ eleven 
sciences ” and the average Azhari became thoroughiy convinced 
that there were no others in existence. lt is strange that, 
although, the general attitude towards outside interference 
was objectionable to them to a degree, yet certain decrees 
emanating İrom the Khedive and oflering them some advantage, 


-—— 


: al 


1 Zaidân, Mashâhir, I1/186-9; Râfi'i, 'Aşr, 1/J294-5, 214-5; Arminjon, 
op. cit., p. 47. 

» Projet de Reforme, ibid., p. 9. 
“Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 154, i.e., two 'âlims İrom each of the three important 
rites. 

Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 373-6. 
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either a gold-braided £wftân or a better chance for a post, were 
looked upon as divine revelation. Their attitude to the cur- 
tailing of their studies was typical; they entrenched themselves 
behind their barricade of the “eleven sciences ” and anybody 
who dared suggest any additional subject was accused of heresy 
and infidelity.! 

The list of subjects actually studied in the mosgues during 
the eighteenth century shows twenty-six branches ?; this does 
not include certain other scientific subjects that students took up 
independently and which are discussed in the introductory 
chapter.? In a report written by the Shaikh of al-Azhar dated 
ıgth February, 1867, he includes a list of twenty-one subjects 
and, even then, adds that certain students took up other subjects # 
of a scientific nature if they felt inclined.* These reforms then, / 
while insisting on the essential branches, simply killed all initiaş / 
tive; the students read, or rather memorised, nothing but” 
that which was decreed by law and the education given at the 
mosgue became more than ever vocational, oIsmâ'il did his 
best to win over the old school by gifts of generosity and honours 
but the opposition of the conservative element increased under 
the leadership of Muhammad “Ilish. They undoubtediy looked 
upon the new law as robbing them of a good deal of their tradi- 
tional scholastic authority of granting #jâzahs and bestowing it 
upon the Commission of Six. But although the opposition 
went forward under the cry of “no reform,” yet the main cause 
of the trouble and the motives of their refractoriness were cön- 
cealed in internal intrigues and personal ambitions within the 
mosgue circle itself. 

As the shaikhship of al-Azhar had been in the hands of the 
Shâfi'is for such a long time, they had never actually appointed 
a separate shaikh as head of the rite, for the Shâfi'i Rector was 
automaticalIy its head. When the rectorship now passed into 
the hands of the Kanafis, the Shâfiis, still thinking that the 
post would come back to them, did not appoint a head and so 
were without a leader for the time being; the Mâlikis, on the 
other hand, had always had their leader, who had much infuence 
as his position was considered next in importance to that of the 
rector.5 The Mâliki shaikh at this time was none other than the 


» Projet de Röforme, op. cit., p. 10. 
*v. supra, Chap. I, pp. 41-2. 
9v. supra, Chap. 1, p. 77 sg. 
* Projet de Röforme, op. cit., p. 98. 
3 Khitaj, IV Jar. 
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i hard-headed Muhammad “lish; the reformers were under the ; 
leadership of the Hanafi rector, al-“Abbâsi, while the opposition 
was led by 'Ilish supported by the Shâfi'ites whose main interest 
was in the re-acguisition of the rectorship. 

During this period, two other important factors added to . 
the already difficult position, İsmâ'ıl Pasha wanted al-Azhar 
to become a more dignified institution than it had been during 
the preceding decades and, above all, he wanted complaisance. 

e But just atthis stage, there entered into the arena the dominating 
a personality of Sh. Jamâl-addin al-Afghâni; he came to Egypt 
İT for the first time in 1869, and then returned there in 1871 and 
; stayed until 1879. The other factor was the development of 
A; the Arabic press, mainiy under the Syrians.! Both Jamâl- 
| addin and the Syrian press group tended to criticise the existing 
* regime and the growth of European influence, while the Shaikh 
himseli was fearlessiy critical of al-Azhar and its teachers. 

Pa ç Unfortunately for al-Azhar, the number of shaikhs who 
attached themselves to Jamâl-addin was very limited owing to 
| their uncompromising attitude.?2 Those who did follow him 
. were of the efendi class who found in him an inspiration for 
the expression of their feelings of discontent and dissatisfaction 
| with the existing order of things. Perhapsit was the beginning 
£ of a nationalist feeling, but as yet this was very vague; they 
needed a leader to mould their thoughts and to put them into 
some kind of shape. Jamâl-addin was partiy responsible for 
the literary revival, the growth of journalism and the develop- 
- ment of “platform ” speaking, the culmination of which we 
 findlater in his student Sa'd Zaghlül. . The Syrian contribution 

to the literary revival, however, cannot be ignored. 

The arrival of Jamâl-addin might have coincided with a 
wider application of cultural reforms in al-Azhar, but even for 
him the opposition was far too strong. Sh. Muhammad al- 
“Abbâsi appears to have been sympathetic, for he supported 
Muhammad “Abduh's candidature for the 'âlimiyah in 1877 
although the rest of the examiners were prejudiced against him 
on account of his assoclation with Jamâl-addin and wished to 
fail him.3 

Shaikh Muhammad “Abduh, however, was one of the few 
shaikhs to attach themselves sincerely and wholeheartediy to 
Jamâl-addin and to fall completely under his influence.* Already 


; La 


*v. supra, Pp. 344 Sg. ? Adams, op. cit., pp. 14-5. 
sibid., p. 43. * Adams, ibid., p. 34. 
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as a student in 1876, through the influence of his master, he 


wrote a series of articles in the Syrlan newspaper, al-Âhrâm,' 
the fourth ot which deals with education; he criticises the | 
“ulamâ' tor their negative attitude towards the modern sciences 


in spite of the fact that such knowledge had been taught in 
Moslem madrasahs in the past and of the fact that the Khedive 
was doing all he could for education. The fifth article deals 
with the Arabic language, its scientific use in the early ages 
and its present decline.! Sh. Muhammad “Abduh was cager 
for the.introduction of such branches as arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, geography, history and other modern sciences as taught in 
the government civil schools. 


Still more interesting are his words on the teaching in the 
mosgues in Egypt: he had aitended the Ahmadi mosgue in | 
Tantâ from the age of thirteen in 1862; he spenta yearanda 
half learning the text and commentary entitled Sharh al-Kafrâwi 


“ala'-Âjurrümiyah, “without learning a single thing, because 
of the harmiul character of the method of instruction ; for the 
teachers were accustomed to use technical terms of grammar or 
jurisprudence which we did not understand, nor did they take 
any pains to explain their meaning to those who did not know 


it.” 2 Other illustrations of this harmful teaching method in . 
use in the mosgues are given by Dr. Adams from the writings | 
and speeches of Muhammad 'Abduh.3 The work on education * 
in the mosgues written by Shaikh Muhammad al-Ahmadi a7-,, 
Zawâhiri entitled al-'Ilm wa 1-Ulamâ' ,*the sincerest and soundest ? 


treatise on the subject, bears out many of the opinions and 
statements of Sh. Muhammad 'Abduh; on the teaching of 
grammar, for'example, Sh. az-Zawâhiri statesthatthe “time spent 
in learning formal grammar would suffice for the study of ten 
other branches.” 5 He states that the student began with the 
Sharh al-Kafrâwi, and spent eight years learning it by heart 
with other glosses and commentaries, and at the end of that 
period, when asked güestions on the subject, replies, “I cannot 
remember (wwsh f/7 bâli) ” 9 He then goes on to illustrate the 
futility of the method of studying obsolete works and the follow- 
ing of an out-of-date teaching system. 

* Ibid., pp. 37-40 

2 Ouoted from Adams,. ibid., pp. 21-2 who translates İrom #he Shaikh's 
biography in tbe Manâr. 

3 Adams, ibid., pp. 22-3 

« Tantâ, 1904; eeritei in the article on al-Azharin Eweyel. of Islam. 


sOp.cit., p. IŞI. 
s Loc. cit. 
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The Shaikh takes each branch separately and oriticises 
the method and uselessness of much of the ground covered while 
the more important and practical branches such as history, 
geography, languages and mathematics are neglected.! Asan 
illustration of the ignorance of the “ulama, Sh. az-Zawâhiri 
states that his teacher taught him that the sun, when it set, 
climbed up to God's throne in order to prostrate itseli before 
Him, then returned and rose next morning. İhe moon corn- 
tinued to prostrate itself nightly and increased in light accord- 
ingiy. By the time it reached the full, it became haughty and 
failed to perform its devotions, so its light decreased gradualiy 
until the end of the month, then it was taken away and thrown ' 
into hell-fire and another was brought.? 

His remarks on the reasons for study in the mosgues are 
illustrative of the spirit and mentality of the Azhati; he writes 
“but he who investigates our condition to-day does not know 
whether the object of devotion to religious science is for religion 
itself or whether it is merely with the object of earning a living ; 
if the latter is the case, then it is just like any other trade from 
which one earns a livelihood; perhaps the student takes up 
religious science to acguire kudos and the admiration of others, 
or merely to fill up the vacancies so that the Islamic community 
should not be without officials; perhaps the object is merely 
to keep up tradition and early practice even though they have 
become meaningless ; or perhaps it is simpiy to create a group 
of men to represent those great scholars who laid the foundations 
of Islamic scholarship and erected a magnificent edifice in the 
early centuries just as a play is acted on the stage.” ? Further 
on, he emphasizes the vocational aspect of Azhari studies; the 
acguisition of a diploma by passing an examination appears 
to be the be-all and end-ali of their studies.“ 

Both Sh. Muhammad “Abduh's and Sh. az-Zawâhiri's writings 


&, on al-Azhar show to what extent that institution had degenerated 


and stood in need of thorough reorganising. But in spite of 
the good wishes of a few,it would appearto have been impossible 
of fulflment. This madrasah, nearly a thousand years old, 
where scholars spent years in the İootsteps of their ancestors, 
had as its main object, the transmission of traditional science 
as handed down by the early fathers of the faith. The 'ulamâ' 
and şhaikhs could hardiy be looked upon as investigators and 

“Ibid., pp. 125-202. *1Ibid., pp. 101-2. 

*Ibid., pp. 49-50. #“Ibid., p. 56. 
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interpreters of the religion, but simply as the transmitters of 
doctrines and formulae upon which the orthodox theologians 
and jJurists had decided in the early centuries. Al-Azhar was | 
no place for independent opinion and personal initiative; it 
had no room for innovations. To hâve efiected a reformation | 
in al-Azhar, it would have been necessary to start all over again 
with new blood and new ideas which was an impossibility. 


Statistics of al-Azhar and other Madrasahs 


The number of students in al-Azhar during the reign of 
Muhammad “Ali has been given at between 1,000 and 3,000; 
figures are not available for the reigns of 'Abbâs and Sa'd. 
In the repott of the Shaikh of al-Azhar dated ıgth February, 
1867, he places the number of students at 4,712 ?; Edmond 
for the same year gives 5,000.8 Complete statistics are available 
for the period 1872 to 1878.* The total number of students 
for this period was as follows :— 


1872 9668 of which 1128 were foreigners 


| 
1873 10216 ,, ,, o1I72 ,, Ni 
1874 10780, ,, 1214 ,, p 
1875 110905 » I214 ,, 5 i 
1876 7605 ,, 689 ,, — il 
1877 7605, » 689 ,, » — 
1878 76095 » » 689 » » 


The Ahmadi mosgue at Tantâ had 3,827 students in 1875 | 
and 4,838 in 1878; that of Ibrâhim Pasha at Alexandria had n 
413 in 1875 and 312 in 1878.55 The Ahmadi School had 36 
teachers in 1875 while that of Ibrâhim Pasha had 65.9 İt is 
possible that the increase in the numbers of religious students 
was due to the growth inthe population ortothefact that students 
who attended religious schools were exempt from military service. 

In 1867, the number of teachers was 221 in al-Azhar ”; 
in 1872, there were 314 9; in 1875, there were 325“ and in 
1878, their numbers were down to 231.19 Tt is difficult to account | 
for this big drop in the number of students and teachers between » 


ii 


1875 and 1878 unless their numbers were reduced for financial | 
: i 
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1y, supra, Chap. 1, pp. 27-8. * Projet de Röforme, p. 98. 

sOp.cit., Pp. 307. z n. 

“ Annugire & Egybie, 1872-3; Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 377-8; Amici, 
op. cit., 11/236—8. 


* Amici, op. Cit., p. 238 * Sfatistigue, 1875, Pp. 15. 

* Projet de Röforme, p. 98. *Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 377. 

s Sialistigve, Pp. 15.  Amici, op. Cİt., Pp. 237. 
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NU i 

OX reasons. During thesame period, as we have seen, the government 
Ny > | ima Preparatory and Special schools had also had their 
f 


numbers reduced.1 


Non-Governmenial Educakon Work under Ismâ'il Pasha 


The growth and development of European schools and those 
belonging to the local communities is the most remarkable 
Y e, feature of this reign, Nearly one hundred and thirty schools 

ve © were opened between 1863 and 1879, and statistics are actualiy 
e / : available for 152 schools of this type for the year 1878. It 
is proposed to deal with them in the following order :— 


(a) Catholic vi a 28 
(6) American Missionary SN 36 
(c) English a 
(d) Greek .. 7 
(e) Ttalian I 
(/) German - 3 
(e) Ecoles gratwites, Wbres et wni- 

verselles  .. gi 3 2 
(4) Private s4 vi ie 25 
(6) Coptic. 25 
(4) Jews I 
( 


k) ei and Syrian Maronites 


(a) The Catholic Schools 


The Pöres Misstonaires de la Hanle Eeypte continued their 
education work on a large scale, mostly in Upper Egypt, pro- 
bably with a view to counteracting the growing influence of 
the American Missionaries. Their schools were opened in 
the following chronological order :— 


1863 Kenâ, for boys 
1875 Cairo, for boys 
1875 Sh. Zain-addin for boys 
1875 Kâmülah, mixed- 
1876 Farshüt, tor boys 
1876 Tahtâ, for boys 
1876 Tahiğ, for girls- 
1877 Asyüt, for boys 
1877 Ikhmim, for boys 
1877 Ikhmim, for girls- 
1878 Girgâ, for boys ? 


1y., supra, p. 393. : Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-255. 
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The Lazarisis 


The Lazarists in Alexandria, whose school had been closed 
in 1860, reopened it in 1867! under Abb& Thomas and the 
orphans were transferred to a building belonging to M. Antoniades. 
In 1875, the orphans were accommodated in a school which 
had been specialiy built by Ismâ'il Pasha for themasa gift.” 
Amici records the opening of two other Lazarist schools, that 
of Sainte-Marie in 18723 and the other, apparentiy for foundlings 
under the Pilles de la Charilâ,* in 1874.5 çeri 

Dor Bey speaks highly of the Lazarist college which was 
reopened in 1867; in 1872, they had eight Fathers and four 
external teachers and a restricted number of students. The 
instruction was based on the classics in an attempt to copy the 
syilabus of the French Lyceums, and the school aimed ata 
high standard. The dormitories, refectory and library of the 
“school were well arranged, but as Dor Bey was not allowed 
to enter the classes, he was unable to give an account of the 
teaching.5 

The orphanage had 52 boys under the combined charge of 
the Fathers and the Sisters. 

The immense building opposite the Lazarists” church be- 
longing to the Sisters of Saint-Vincent de Paul, accommodated 
1,030 students, 880 girls and 150 boys, in the year 1872; they 
were distributed over five different establishments, a penstonmal, 
an infant school, the orphanage, a free school anda workroom. 
Dor Bey remarks that there was a lack of girls” schools in Alexan- 
dria which obliged the French colony to depend on the Sisters 
for the education of their daughters.” With the setting up of 
other schools, this situation seems to have changed considerabiy 
for the number of students diminished; in 1875, they had 
798 students and in 1878, goo. The French colony does not 
appear to have been the most important one İor in 1878, there 
were only 38 French girls in the school while there were 325 
Italians and 149 Maltese.8 The Khedive used to make annual 
gifts of cereals to the Sisters.” 


The Socurs du Bon Pasteur 
The Khedive gave the Sisters of the Bon Pastewr a large 


ı Guğrin, op. cit., pp. 48-9 and 58. *Ibid., p. 58. 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 250-1. 1 Guğrin, ibid., p. 59. , 

5 Amici, ibid., pp. 260-1. «Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 274-6. 
"Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 276-8. s* See statistics in appendix. 


“Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 277-8. 
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site in Shubrâ in 1869 on which, with the help of gifts from 
other sources, they built a monastery and a chapel.! In due 
course, they erected a pensionnaf and an orphanage, while still 
retaining their school in Cairo ? situated in Darb al-Gunainah.3 

In 1865, the Sisters extended their activities to Port Said, 
where they established an orphanage in 1865, and a Day school 
in 1874 where the students paid fees,5 and to Suez where they 
set up another school in 1865.9 They also opened the Mont 
Carmel School in Bülâk in 1877.” 


The Franciscans 


The Religienses franciscaines, a group under French protec- 
tion (the Pöres franciscains in Upper Egypt were under Austrian 
protection),8 opened a school in Bülâk, in 1868,9 another in al- 
Manşürah in 1871,19 one in Damietta in 1872,'la fourth in Kafr 
az-Zayyât in 1873,1 and a fifth in Ismâ'iliyah in 187/413; the 
Peres opened a school in Port Said in about 187714 and the 
Pöres de Terre Sainle; another in Ismâ'liyah 1875.15 The 
Franciscatnes des Missions africaines opened a temporary school 
in Zakâzik in 1877 and their permanent one in November of 
the following year; they also opened a school in Tantâ at the 
same time,18 

The Cairo girls” school opened in 185917 referred to as the 
school of the Socwrs Clarisses franciscaines by Dor Bey,18 seems 
to have extended its activities considerabiy, thanks to a gift 
of 50,000 İrancs from İsmâ'ıl Pasha on his accession; in addition 
to an annual subvention in kind of go ardabs ol wheat.!? They 
had 137 students in 1872 and 255 in 1875, with twelve teachers, 
accommodated in a pensionnat, a day school and an orphanage,?9 


: Guğrin, ibid., p. 168 and Amidou, op. cit., pp. 101-2. > 
*v. supra, pp. 275-6. s* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 278. 
* Amici, op. cit., pp. 250-1. sloc. cit., 

*loc. cit. and Gudrin, op. cit., p. 220. : Amici, ibid., pp. 246-7. 
* Amidou, op. cit., p. 181. 9 Amici, ibid., pp. 248—9. 


** Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3; Gudrin, ibid., pp. 19o-ı; Dor Bey, ibid., P. 279. 

“ Amici, loc. cit., Guârin, ibid., p. 196. 

*# Amici, loc. cit., Guârin, ibid., p. 95. 

1 Amici, loc. cit., Guârin, ibid., pp. 214-5. 

4 Amidou, op. cit., p. 125; Gudrin, ibid., p. 207. 

55 Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. i 

“4 Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3; Amidou, ibid., PP. 129-130; Gudrin, ibid. 
PP. 97 5g., and 129. 

179. supra, Pp. 332. 

“Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 278-9. 

*Loc. cit., Guğrin's information on this school is incomplete, 

* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 279 and statistics in appendix. 
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The school catered for all nationalities, but the Italilans were 
in the majority.1 


The Fröres 


The Fröres seem to have had the advantage of all the European 
schools but in 1865, their work was considerabiy hindered by 
the outbreak of cholera.?* Dor Bey, who visited their schools 
in 1871-2, states that they had 26 teachers and 305 studenis 
in the two Cairo establishments, while in Alexandria they had 
38 teachers and 680 students.3 The students were of thret 
categories, those who went to the İree schools, the boarders and 
the day scholars4; the Cairo boarders paid 100 francs a month 
and those of Alexandria paid 60 francs; the day scholars in. 
Cairo paid 50 İrancs a month while the Alexandrians paid 
30 İrancs.5 

As a general principle, the Fröres did not allow non-catholics 
to attend the free school, although the statistics in the appendix 
for 1878 show that they had 15 Jews and 3 Moslems out of 
144 students in the free school, They gave great attention 
to the teaching of Italian. Dor Bey criticises their method of 
developing the memory rather than the judgment and the 
intelligence of the students; he complains of their adhesion 
to old teaching methods begun by La Salle in 1680 which were 
dussi machinale gue celle des Ecoles feypilennes," and asserts 
that the text-books were out-of-date and unsuitable.8 In spite 
oİ these adverse criticisms, it cannot be denied that the Fröres' 
work for education in Egypt has been of the greatest utility. 

The Frâöres epened a college at Ramlah in October, 1873 
under Frâre Evagre, who was succeeded by Fröre Casimir in 
November, 1876. A Noviciate had been opened in 1861, but 
owing to lack of teachers and resources, very little had been 
done for its development until 1879.9 


The Jeswiis 


The Jesuits opened a seminary in al-Müski in 187910 with 
the intention of forming clergy for the Copts and “to fight 


*Ibid., p. 278. ? Guârin, ibid., p. 159. 
sDor Bey, ibid., p. 381. s*Dor Bey, nn P. 273. 
s*Loc. cit. “Ibid., p. 27 


* Ibid., pp. 271-2. 

s Loc. cit., it iş important to note that Dor Bey wasa ni of German 
methods; Amadou criticises him somewhat bitterly on account of his İranco- 
phobia, v.op.cit., p. vi yi 

* Gudrin, op. cit. 76— 

19 Arens, Handbuch m Kalholisehen Missionen, Frieburg, 1925, Pp. 42. 
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against the progress of Protestantism in Üpper Egypt.” ? 
The Coptic students were to be encouraged to open schools in 
Upper Egypt where they were to teach French in order to 
compete with the schools of the American and English Protes- 
tants.? 

In order to provide the means of educating the Copts, the 


“., Jesuits opened a school called the Collöge de la Saime Famille, 


where students were to pay fees, and in which pupils of every 
race and creed were to be accepted. The superior was Pöre 
Jullien, who was introduced to the Khedive on his arrival by 
the French Consul General, M. Godeau, as the Jesuits were under 
French protection.3 The school started with eight pupils and 
rapidiy increased as time went on. The studies were based on 
the French syllabus and, eventualIy, the school prepared students 
for the French baccalaurdat ; as the development of this school 
falls outside the present period, it is not proposed to discuss it 
further. 


(0) The American Misstonartes 

The efforts of the American Missionaries were especlaliy 
remarkable during the reign of İsmâ'il Pasha, for no less than 
36 schools were opened between 1865 and 1878. The following 
isa chronological list:— 


1865 Asyüt Theological Seminary 

1865 Asyüt Training School for girls 

1866 Küş Evangelical School, mixed 

1866 al-Manşürah oOEvangelical School, for boys 

1866 alManşürah oEvangelical School, for giris 

1868 Sinüris School for boys 

1868 Sinüris School for girls 

1869 Nukbailah Evangelical School, mixed 

1869 alkMati'ah Evangelical School, mixed 

1871 Asyüt Protestant College for boys 
1872 Mallawi School for boys 

1873 Bâkür Evangelical School for boys 

1873 Maidüm School for boys 

1873 el-Badâri Evangelical School, mixed - 

1874 Tahtâ Evangelical School, mixed 

1875 Mishtah Evaneglical School for boys 

1875 Asyüt Evangelical Preparatory School, girls 

1875 Kuşair Evangelical School for boys 

1875 Sanhür School for boys 

1875 al-'Aziziyah © School for boys 


1 Gudrin, ibid., p. 165. 
*Ibid., p. 166. 


$ Amidou, ibid., p. 58 sg. 
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1875 Asyüt Evangelical Preparatory School, boys 
1875 Bânüb School for boys 

1876 az-Zarâbi School for boys 

1876 Minyâ School for boys 

1877 Bani 'Adin (o School for boys 

1877 Asyüt Evangelical Primary School for boys 

1877 at-Tawilah School for boys 

1877 Nagâdah Evangelical School for boys 

1877 al-Bayâdiyah School for boys 

1877 Manfalüt School for boys 

1877 akMa'şarah School for boys 

1877 Asyüt Evangelical Primary School for giris 
1878 Isnâ Evangelical School for boys 

1878 Armant Evangelical School for boys 

1878 Lukşür Evangelical School, mixed 

1878 Asyüt Evangelical School for enfranchised 


slaves (boys)! 


The Americans chose Asyüt as their headguarters, although 
they still kept their important schools in Cairo the majority of 
iheir students were Copts, although they accepted Greeks, 
Syrians and Moslems; They seem to have understood the 
necessity of establishing training schools before expanding 
their school system, and the scehools were staffed mainly with 
Coptic teachers who had been trained in their own training 
sehools ; the senior schools and the Seminary had also gualified 
American teachers on the stafi. Unfortunately, there do not 
appear to be any reports issued on these schools opened by 
ihe American Missionaries. Dor Bey visited the Cairo schools 
in 1871-2, but does not comment on them very favourabiy ; 
he states that there was a total absence of intelligent management; 
la discipline, Vordre, V ömulation, la raison, tout y fait döfau.” 
The Cairo school in al-Azbakiyah had eight teachers, mostiy 
all Copts, and 137 students in four classes. The minimum 
salary of the teachers was LE.31-300 m/ms. a year, Or little 
more than (2 1os. od., a month. Dor Bey states that the 
teachers were not gualified to undertake their work; the 
syllabus aimedata secondary education, when, in his opinion, 
they should have been satisfied with giving a good primary 
education including Arabic, arithmetic and geography. 

Dor Bey had a better opinion of the girls” schools, one in 
Hârat as-Sakkâin wasa model of good order.? In 1871—2, 
there were 35 girls, nearly all Copts, and the syllabus was wisely 
limited to reading and writing, arithmetic and needlework ; 

1 Amici, ibid., pp. 252-5. * Dor Bey, ibid., p. 281. 
# Ibid., pp. 282-3. 
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the other school in al-Azbakiyah had 120 girls on the registers, 
oi which 80 were generally present, including 20 Moslem girls.1 

The school in Alexandria was not so bady managed as the 
first Cairo school described above; there appears to have 
been a special section for blind children. The schools in Upper 
Egypt were only in process of establishment at the time of 
hisreport; he states that there were six of them by 1871 with 
17 teachers and 240 students. 

The majority of tbe schools given in the list must have 
been elementary and the opening of such a large number was 
made possible by the employment of native Copts at a very 
low salary. There was probably a system of inspection from the 
Asyüt college. 


(0) The English Missionary Schools 


Apart İrom Miss Whately's schoolis described above, 
there was only one English Missionary School opened at Damietta 
in 1878,3 about which very little is known. 


(Md) The Greeks 
Cairo 


The schools belonging to the Greek Community of Cairo 
were stili handicapped by lack of funds. Politis states that 
the boys' Primary School was closed in 1868 and the committee 
maintained the girls” school only; the male students seemed to 
have made use of the Abet School. In 1875, a boys” school was 
reopened near the Patriarchate in al-KHlamzâwi. The Community 
had to rely on subscribers and when they failed, it had to sup- 
press a part of the school until funds were available; this state 
of affairs continued until 1883. 4 

The Abet School, on the contrary, seemed to have made 
excellent progress. OÖwing to the increase in the number of 
Arabic speaking Egyptian boys who knew no Greek, a special 
section was opened in 1876 so that they could follow their 
studies in Arabic. This innovation, one of necessity as it 
appears to have arisen out of demand, is interesting; the 
students who belonged to this annex (for so it was called) were 
mostly Moslems, and went to this school because of the in- 
suflicient educational facilities offered in their own community. 
ÜUnfortunately, there is no statistical evidence to establish this 


ıloc. cit, and p. 284. 2v. supra, Pp. 333-4. 
* Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. * Politis, ibid., 1/414--5. 
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statement ; the 1875 figures do not give the various nationalities 
of the 140 students and of the 81 students in 1878, only two 
are shown as Moslems. The annex was not in operation for 
very long, however, for after the British Occupation, the Egyptian 
schools were reorganised and the Egyptians were able to avail 
themselves of a better education in their own institutions.! 

Dor Bey has a good report of the Abet School which he 
visited in 1871-2 when it had cight teachers and 125 studenis.? 
The Lancaster method, disapproved of by Dor, wasinusein 
this school. He also visited the girls” school which he maintains, 
should have served as a model for such schools in Egypt. 

Amici records the opening of a Greek Orthodox School in 
Shubrâ in 1872 for boys and another in 1873.“ 


Alexandria 

The Greek Community Schools in Alexandria began to push 
forward again in 1871; they had the good services of Ralli as 
president of the Community, and the capable Tymbas, Vernar- 
dakis and Venetoclis, who did excellent work for the schools.? 


Dor reports that the two boys' schools had eight teachers and 187. 


pupils while the girls” school had four teachers and 95 students 
in 1871-2.6 Politis gives 264 boys and 159 girls in 1871.” 


The syllabus of the schools, while still based on the classical. 


method as in Greece, was modified to suit local conditions ; 
modern languages, and in particularly Arabic, were given a 
more important place; higher classes were added for more 
advanced studies, and in 1878, commercial subjects were taught 
for the first time. 

Dor Bey gives an excellent report on the schools in Alexandria 
under Tymbas (sie); modern and angent Greek, Italian, 


French, Arabic, mathematics, geography, history and the. 


catechism were taught. He criticises the use of the Lancastrian 
method, especially in the primary school. The Greek giris” 
school, althougb not up to the standard of the Cairo one, was 
still superior to other such schools in Egypt. * 

Alexandria had two other schools which might be included 
here; the Greek school run by Emmanuel Samaripa with SİX 


* Politis, ibid., 1 (462-3. “Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 285-6, and p. 381. 
*Ibid., pp. 288-9. 4 Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. i 
“ Politis, ibid., 1 /282-3. “Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. 


: Politis, ibid., 1/2832. 

* Ibid., 1/283, Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 286-7 speaks highiy of the teaching of 
the classics. 

*Dor Bey, ibid., p. 289. 
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teachers and 28 students! and the Greco-Syrian Catholic School 
with one teacher and 30 studenis,? 


Port Said 


In July, 1866, de Lesseps gave a site to the Greeks for the 
purpose of building a church, schools and other public institu- 
tions in recognition of their services in the digging of the Canal.3 
Politis states that the Community maintained a chapel, a boys' 
and a girls” school from 1866.* Amici gives the date of the 
foundation of the boys” school as 1869 and that of the girls 
as 1878.5 


Sue 


Ihe Greeks of Suez formed their first group in 1870-1 with 
the object of building a church and a school, but a school does 
not appear to have been opened until later.9 


Zakâzık 


ihe Zaközik Community was formed in April, 1870; a 
sum of £E.1,0o00 was collected by private subscription for the 
purchase of a site for a church and a school.” 


Oiher Greek Commumities 


A beginning was made in Shibin al-Kaum in 1870,8 in Ismâ'il- 
iyah circa 1870 9 and in other towns, usually with the construc- 
ton of a small church or chapel and the employment ol a 
teacher whose salary was paid by private subscriptions. 


(e) Ilallan Schools 


ihe Italian School in Alexandria has already been referred 
to abovel9 ; it was known as the Royal Ttalian College and was 
considered in the same class as the high schools in Haly, irom 
the government of which country it received an annual subven- 
ton of 30,000 francs. This school was probabiy the best 
financed in the whole of Egypt. İn 1871-2,it had twelve teachers 
and 137 students; Dor Bey hada very high opinion of M. 
Pagani, the director, and the method employed in the school.12 


Ibid., pp. 28g and 381. *Ibid., pp. 206 and 381. 
* Politis, op. cit., 1 /331. «Ibid., İ /335. 

“ Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. * Politis, ibid., 1/338—9. 
? Ibid., İ /(348—50. * Politis, ibid., 1 (356. 

9 Politis, ibid., 1/366 and Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. 
19Y. supra, p. 336. "1 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. 


“ Ibid., pp. 295-8. 
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The Cairo school, called the Ecole gratnite Victor-Emmannel, 
was İounded by Tito Figari in 1869 !; in 1871-2, it had three 
teachers and 45 students; İtalian, Arabic and French were 
taught. 


() German Schools 


The first German school was opened in Alexandria in 1866 ?; 
at first, it appears to have been mixed but Dor shows the boys” 
and girls” schools separately in 1871-2; the former had six 
teachers and 75 pupils, the latter two teachers and 26 pupils.? 

Another boys” school was opened in Cairo in 1873 anda 
girls” school in 1874.“ 

These schools appear to have made the teaching of religion 
optional. In 1872, Dor Bey states that the German school of 
Alexandria was distinguished from the others on account of 
its being secular 9 but in the syllabus of 1875, he includes reli- 
gion 8; the Froebel method was applied by the teachers. 


(e) Ecoles gratuites, libres et universelles 


The heterogeneity of the population of Egypt presented a 
major problem in the education of the people. The existence 
of a French, German or İtalian school did not necessarily impiy 
that each community made a special point of using that 


particular school; cutting across the idea of nationaliiy was 


the more important guestion, as far as Egypt is concerned, of 
religion. The numerous religious and missionary schools which 
had grown up in Egypt served as a stimulant to cultural inde- 
pendence with some of the communities and individuals. 

. Some of the leading personalities were jealous of the İact 
that the education of the children of their compatriots or co- 
religionists was in the hands of others; the Copts, who, as 
we shall presently see, opened a large number of schools during 
this period, were undoubtediy spurred on by the increasing 
infiuence of the American Missionaries in Cairo and in Üpper 
Egypt; they also felt the necessity of overhauling their tradi- 
tional educational methods in order to compete for the postsin 
the government and in the increasing number of commercial 


1v. supra, p. 336, and Dor Bey, ibid., p. 295; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
2 Amici, bil, PP. 250-1. “Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. 
* Amici, ibid., pp. 246-7. * Dor Bey, ibid., p. 284. 
* Statistics for 1875. 
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houses. The Greeks and Italians were particulariy independent 
and were generally averse to entrusting their children to priests.1 
The Fröres, as we have seen, did not allow non-catholics to 
take advantage of their free education, while many French 
parents were reluctant to send their children to their schools,? 
There was also a psychological side to the guestion, While 
the principle of İree education was still thoroughly ingrained 
in the Moslem community, the conscientious European parent, 
on the other hand, generally had enough pride and individuality 
not to wish to accept charity, especially if he were in a comfort- 
able position. Acceptance of free education İrom the community 
school süggested something of a certain social stigma which so 
far was entirely absent in Moslem society, while acceptance of 
the same thing İrom a religious school probably meant some 
concession in religious belief incompatible with their independence 
of spirit. For the class of person who was in a better financial 
position, there sprang up a number of private schools which 
will be discussed below. 
Wi In order to counteract the influence of the purely religious 
“school and in answer to a certain demand for a school of a more 
 secular character, a notable development took place during 
the reign of Ismâ'il Pasha. 
M. Dauphin was among the first to understand the necessity 
. of a type of school in which children of all creeds and races 
* should be taught without any distinction. His first school of 
this description was opened in Alexandria in September, 1868 8 
i and given the name of the Ecole gratwite, libre et wniverselle. 
It was first of all supported by private subscription and pro- 
tected by Taufik Pasha, the heir to the throne; the beginnings 
were uncertain asit was diffcult to cement together the hetero- 
geneous elements and the subscribers were not very enthusiastic?; 
they probably thought the idea would not go very far. Fortun- 
ately, however, Taufik Pasha became a subscriber and gave 
about #E.460 a year towards the upkeep of the school, and 
thanks to this generesity the school authorities were enabled 
to secure a better building. 
The same group of founders under Dauphin had, just pre- 


* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 285. 

* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 29o. Even as late as 1925, we have seen the outburst 
ofa Jewish lawyer, against the infiuence of the Christian religious schools on 
Jewish children, v. supra, pp. 283-4. 

?* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 290, Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. 

«Dor Bey, ibid., PP. 290-1. 
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viously to the opening of this school, started evening classes 
for adults and then appear to have amalgamated these classe$ 
with the Ecole gratıile. 

Öne of the main objects of the support of the Khedivial 
family was probabiy to encourage contact between Egyptians 
and Huropeans, and to what extent this was successful can be 
judged from the following figures given by Dor Bey for the 
year 1869—70.! 

Number of Studenis on repisters 
in day school in adult school 


European .. > ER Si 149 158 
Maltese .. : va 8 18 
Egyptians, Turks and Syrians ii gı 273 
Persian ei a — I 

248 450 


These fgures show that the Egypto-Turko-Syrian element 
took advantage of the evening classes and that it accounted 
for 60 per cent. of the total number of students, but only for 
36 per cent. of the day school. 

A report published by the School Committee in 1872 ? gives 
more details, particularly on the guestion of the nationality 
and religion of the students; the figures are given for the 
session 1868-9 :— i 


Adult Classes : Day School: 
Nattonaliiy Nattonality “ Religion 

French .. 21 French .. 25 Catholics .. 69 
Greeks ie 20 Ttalians .. 43 Orthodox .. 16 
Egyptian Rayahs. 59 Greeks .. 20 Protestants .. 7 
italilans ... 52 Fgeyptians l Copts ie 
Turks Gi .. Zz Turks .. 34 Jews .. 49 
Maltese .. .. 24 Syrians | Moslems .. 10 
Syrians .. .. 32 Maltese .. 17 
Egyptian 17 Austrians 9g 
Tunisians .. I Belgians e <ğ 
Bavarians 2 Swiss 5 E 

. Poles i .. OI Poles I 
Armenians .. CI Spanlards 1 
Prussians .. 2 
Swiss 3 
Russians 2 
Roumanians I 

240 © 153 153 


Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 292-3. 
* Rapport du Comitö Directöur sur les Examens bublics, Alexandria, 1872. 
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With the Adult Classes, the combined element of Egyptian 
Rayahs, Turks, Syrians and Egyptians formed 46 per cent. 
of the total, while the Egyptians, properly speaking, were only 
7 per cent.; in the Day School, 6.5 per cent. of the total was 
Moslem. ' 

In 1872, there were eight teachers, the maximum salary 
being just over £E.62 per annum !; Dor Bey was of the opinion 
that a director and two teachers who were well paid would have 
been better than eight badiy paid.? 

The major criticism of Dor Bey was the system of admission 
of students at any time. The very fact that the classes lacked 
homogeneity already made teaching difficult; by allowing 
students to join up at any time the work of even good teachers 
must have been nullified and disorder encouraged. The dis- 
advantage of this system appears to have been realised by the 
public, for in 1869-80 there were 269 students on the registers 
of the Day School while there were only 153 in attendance ?; 
in 1871-2, there were only 105 present out of 226 on the registers.* 
This does not give the impression that the school was very 
successtul. 

The syllabus for the Adult Classes consisted of French, 
arithmetic, geography, geometry, book-keeping and Arabic ; 
for the Day School: French, Jtalian, Arabic and English, 
arithmetic, and history. Prizes were given after the annual 
examinations; in 1872, 54 students received prizes, of this 
number six were Egyptian, four Moslems and two Copts; one 
Moslem received a prize for Arabic, another for French and 
Talian, and two for mathematics, while the two Copts received 
prizes for modern languages.5 

A similar school was opened in Cairo in 18739; in 1875, 
it had 13 teachers and 486 students on the registers; owing 
to the fact that it was in Cairo, it had more Moslems than the 
school in Alexandria, The figures are as follows :— 


Moslems .. .. 217 Orthodox . 34 
Catholics .. .. 148 Jews .. 62 
Protestants .. 6 Misceli. .. Ig TorAL: 486” 


This Cairo school does not appear in the statistics for the year 
1878, nor is there any further account of it; conseguentiy, it 


-1Dor Bey, ibid., p. rr PP. 292-3. 

“3 Rappori, du Comtit e ibid., 

*Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 294-5. İK RabPOM; ibid., 

* Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. Dor Bey, e ibid., p. 136. 
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must have been closed within three or four years of the date 
of its establishment. 


(4) Private Schools 


For the reasons already explained, a demand grew up for 
a more exclusive or private kind of education as the European 
population increased and became more settled. This demand 
was met by a number of teachers or people of buşiness enter- 
prise who opened up private schools, chiefly in the towns. They 
are set out in order of date:— 


Cairo 
1807 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
? 


? 


İnstitution Carlo Tommasi 
Ecole Berthy 
Pensionnat Fichera 
Maison d'Education 
Institution Marcel 
Institution de Bono 
Ecole Crespin 

Ecole Crurda 
İnstitution Ç, G. Grech 
Institution Chauvin 
Collöge Bonola Miller 
Pensionnat Cartel 


Alexandria 


1866 
1867 
1869 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1873 
1876 
1877 


Institut Penso Porpurgo 
Pensionnat de Mme Vve Remy 
Institution Vallot 

Institution Cerioni 

Ecole Dominici 

Pensionnat Musso 

İnstitution Kirby 

Pensionnat Goldstein 
Pensionnat Cardahi 


Port Said 
1873 Ecole laigue 
1875 Ecole laigue 


Ramlah 


1876 
1876 


Institution de Bernardi 
Ecole Scalese 


mixed 
mixed 
boys 
giris 
mixed 
mixed 
girls 
girls 
boys 
giris 1 
mixed 
mixed ? 


mixed 
girls 
boys 
girls 
mixed 
giris 
mixed 
mized 
mixed 3 


boys 
girls 


mixed 
mixed 4 


There are no reports available on these schools but the statis- 
tics in the appendix give details as to the number of teachers 
and students. , 


: Amici, ibid., pp. 246-9. 
$ Amici, ibid., pp. 248-251. * 
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Dor Bey, Sfalistigue, 1875. 
4 Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. 
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o THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
(0) The Copis 

The Copts are recorded as having opened 23 schools in 
Cairo, Alexandria, Asyüt and al-Gizah; the exact date of the 


establishment of their schools is not given but 1873 appears 
“to have been the date of the recommencement of the reform , 


© policy, and the schools were opened between that date and 1878. 


In the death of Cyril IV, Demetrius was elected Pairiarch 
in his place; he was just and wise, but not progressive. He 
excommunicated the Copts who had joined the Presbyterian 
Church, which was taking a firm hold of the Copts, especialiy 
in Upper Egypt, but he made no attempt to reorganise the 
church or to introduce reforms.! Demetrius died in 1873 and the 
Coptic laity, who had by this time realised that their community 
was in need of reforms, decided that they had better draw up 
a plan before the election of the new Patriarch and make the 
acceptance of this plan a condition of his election. 

The laity therefore formed a party which they called the 
“ Reform Society ” and invited the Metropolitan of Alexandria, 


*X,, Marcus, to act as Vicar General until their sehemes were fully 


wacompleted. A council was formed by law in 1873 and called 
© the Majlis Mü, the function of which was to supervise the 
i financial and civil affairs of the Coptic community with the 
i Patriarch; a district council was set up similariy in every 


diocese, its members being drawn İrom the clergy and the laity, 
with the bishop of the diocese as president.? The new Patriarch, 
Cyril V, was elected in 1875, and promised to abide by the new 
constitution, which undoubtediy robbed him of some of his 
powers. The community thereby took a new lease of life for 
some time, but in due course there were further troubles; the 
Patriarch was smarting under the new regime whereby he lost 
the arbitrary powers of his predecessors, and the community 
itself split up into two distinct parties instead of working 
amicabiy together. However, the new constitution was eflective 
in introducing immediate reforms So İar as education was con- 


“ cerned and during the period 1873-8, the following schools 
- were opened :— 


© Old Cairo 3 schools at the Convent of St. Mary Girgis for boys 


between 1875-8 
m > I school for boys before 1875 


: Butcher, op. cit., TI (402-3. 
* Rufailah, op. cit., p. 339 sg.; Butcher, ibid., Il (403-4. 
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Cairo 4 schools in Hârat as-Sakkâ'in for boys, 3 between 
1875-8 and rı before 1875 

2 schools in Darb al-Ibrâhimi for boys between 1875-8 

1 school in Hârat ar-Rüm for boys before 1875 

I school in Hârat az-Zuwailah for boys before 1875 

ı school in Hârat ad-Duhdarah for boys before 1875 

1 school in the Convent of Abü Zür for boys between 

1875-8. 

school in Darb al-Gunainah for boys before 1875 

school in Darb al-Waâsi' for boys before 1875 

Theological Seminary opened before 1875 and 

closed before 1878 


HH MH 


I school in Hârat al-Gabrüni for boys before 1875! 
Alexandria ı school in Darb al-i Murkusiyah for boys before 1875 
R 1 school called Abü'l-Mallah for boys before 1875 ? 
Asyüt 2 schools for boys between 1875-8 ? 
al-Gizah ı school for boys before 1875 * 


The development of the Coptic schools took place alter 
Dor Bey wrote his book, but he gives a brief description of 
the building and locality of the primary schools opened by 
Cyril IV 5 aid a detailed account of the girls schools, with a 


favourable report of the work done, which was limited to arith- 


metic, reading and writing and neediework.8 

The large Coptic Boys” School in Hârat as-Sakkâ'in had three 
classes and 125 students in 1871-2 under eight teachers who 
taught French, English, Italian and Arabic. About 20 students 
studied Coptic; history and geography were not taught. The 
teaching methods were mechanical and unsatisfactory and the 
teachers were badiy paid. One of them received only PT.180 


a year, three shillings a month, and two others received only. 


twice that amount.” 

The Patriarchal School, on the other hand, seems to have 
been superior ; there were 18 teachers and 243 students, 20 of 
whom were Moslems ; Arabic, Coptic, French, English, Italian, 
chanting, mathematics, history, geography and logic were 
taught. The method of teaching the languages is criticised 
by Dor Bey on the ground that it was too dependent on the 
memory and on grammâtical analysis. The teâclörs were 
badiy paid, one received PT.360 a year, another PT.6go, a 


“third PT.770, a fourth PT.goo and two others PT.g6o; nine 


others received between /E.12 and fE.24 a year.3 


1 Amici, ibid., pp. 2489. 3lbid., pp. 250-1. 
*Ibid., pp. 254-5. 4 Loc. cit. 
s*Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 184-5. sDor Bey, ibid., pp. 185-7. 
* Ibid., pp. 187-191. slIbid., p. 388. 
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The Khedive Ismâ'il gave 1,500 faddâns towards the upkeep 
of the schools managed by the Patriarch !; the students were 
all taught gratuitiousiy.? 

The Theological Seminary appears to have been opened 


te provide priests for the Coptic Church; it was placed under 


an able clergyman, by the name of Philotheus,* who was sup- 
ported by four teachers teaching Coptic, Arabic and theology. 
In 1875, there were 12 students, but Cyril V had the school 
— closed after a short time because he was not satisfied with the 
teaching. 

The Copts had two other Catholic Schools opened between 
1875 and 1878, one in Cairo and the other in Old Cairo.* 


(4) The Jewish Schools 


In 1872, the Jews had four elementary schools in Cairo, 
two being primary schools where Italian and arithmetic were 
taught; in the latter schools, the students paid PT.5 to PT.1o 
a month for their tuition and the teachers were better paid 
than the Egyptian teachers in similar schools.5 

At Alexandria, the Jews had four primary schools; Prosper 
Osima had opened a primary school as a business enterprise 
where students paid from PT.4o to PT.6Go a month for their 
education, and which was reputed to be the best Jewish school 
in Âlexandria.6 The Jewish community had two schools, one 
for boys and another for girls where the students were taught 
free of charge. Amici reports that a Jewish school called the 
Ecole Farag was in use in Alexandria during this period 7; this 
was probabiy one of the primary schools mentioned above. 

The largest and most important of all the Jewish schools 
was that mentioned above,8 founded by Samuel Rabino in 1860. 
In 1871-2, it had five teachers and 83 students; the teachers 
were all weli-paid. Parents who could afford it paid for the 
education of their children.9 


(2) Olher Communittes 

The Armenians had one elementary school in Cairo and 
the Syrian Maronites had three, one in Darb al-Gunainah, 
another in al-Azbakiyah and the third in Shubrâ; all were 


1İbid., pp. 194-5. 31Ibid., p. 194. 

3 Butcher, ibid., 11 /404. * Amici, ibid., pp. 248—9. 
“Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 201—2. * Ibid., p. 202. 

7 Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. 99. SUpYA, Pp. 337. 


* Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 203—4. 
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elementary; the students generally went to the Frâres” school 
afterwards or, if they were intended for the church, were sent 
to Beyrüt.! 


Statistics of #he Ewropean and Commumtity Sehools 


The statistics given in the appendix for the years 1875 and 
1878 have been drawn up İrom information and figures given 
by Dor Bey? and Amici.?* The total number of teachers in 
1875 was 438 and of students 9,010, of which 523 were Moslems ; 
the total number of students for 1878 was 12,629 of which 
I,1ı9 were Moslems. 

The total number of students in these schools shows an 
increase of 40 per cent. in 1878, while the Egyptian Government 
and Wakf Primary Schools show a decrease of 11 per cent. 
for the same period. The Copts, 1,212 in 1875 and 3,orz in 
1878, show an increase of 148 per cent.; the Jews, 661 in 1875 
and 1,464 in 1878, many of them probabiy being of Huropean 
extraction, show an increase of I21 per cent., while the increase 
in the number of Moslems attending European schools was 
111 per cent. i 

Languages were the principal subjects on the syllabuse 
of these schools; some schools taught as many as five, which 
seems to have left very little time for anything else. The 
following is an index of the number of schools teaching Oriental 
and European languages in 1875:— 


Eeybtian Govern-- o European and 


Language meni. and Wakfs Community TOTAL 
Schools Sehools 
Arabic Şek. Oki 33 62 95 
Armenian .. m — I I 
Coptic şa 7 — 12 IZ 
English — e e 338 46 
French. e si 21 44 65 
German .. .. v4 5 gi Iz 
Greek da yi — 8 8 
Hebrew a dö — 6 6 
Italian ia s I 34 35 
Latin — 5 — 2 2 
Persian e MM — 2 
Turkisn o... 25 27 X 28 


ıDor Bey, ibid., p. 205. 

*Dor Bey, Stalisgue des Ecoles civiles, Cairo, 1875. 

“ Amici, Essai de Statistigwe göndrale de V Feypte, Cairo, 1879. 

*“ There were six other schools where English was an optional language. 
3 There were five other schools in which German was an optional language. 
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Many of the schools taught Arabic; the place of Turkish 
in the Egyptian schools was still important ; of all the European 
languages, French held the first place, both in the Egyptian 


» and in the European schools. Even in strictly national schools 


such as the Italian and Greek, French was given a high place 
in the curriculum. But for the American Missionary schools, 
English would not have had such a large representation. Italian 
held an important place on account of its commercial value, 
although it was often only a secondary language in some of 
the schools in which it was taught. The cultural importance 
of French and Italian can be easily estimated; in 1875, there 


were only 205 French stüdents in the Furopean schools and 


328 ltalians; in 1878, there were 524 French (4 per cent. of 
the whole) and 1,508 Ttalians (12 per cent. of the whole). 

The fact that the majority of the French teaching schools 
were concentrated in the towns assured them of a maximum 
amount of contact with the population, while the American 
Schools, in spite of the fact that they were numerous (38 in 1878), 
had far less contact than their rivals. In Cairo, in 1878, they had 
323 students altogether, in Alexandria, they had 195, in al- 
Manşürah they had 112, while in Upper Egypt where they had 
established over thirty schools, they had 978 students, whereas 
the twelve Pâres and three Coptic schools in the same area 
had 1,300 students. 
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CHAPTER Vİ 


TAUFİK PASHA AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
(1879-1883) | 


“ Un souverain gi perd son iröne el doi abandonner Vadminis- 
#ration de son pays enire les mains des Eirangers â la swite de ses deties 
excessives, ne peui prdlendre İaisser & son successeur awire chose gu'un 
irisle herilage.”—Chafik Pacha, VEgypie Moderne et les Infences 
Etrangöres, Cairo, 1931, p. 77. 


The financial and political troubles which began in 1876 
eventually brought about the deposition of Ismâ'il Pasha on 
26th June, 1879. He was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Pasha Taufik, who, hadit not been for the legacy of his father, 
might have shone a little more brightly during the thirteen 
years of his reign. No ruler could have come to the throne 
oi Egypt in a more discouraging atmosphere; already by 
May, 1876, International Control had been legitimized; by 
November of the same year, the so-called Dual Control was 
sanctioned as a result of the Goschen-Joubert Mission; this 
was suspended in December, 18378, but revived under Taufik 
Pasha in September, 1879 and then destroyed by the “Arâbi 
movement in 881-2 which led to the British Occupation in 
September, 1882. 

The following isa list of the Ndgirs of the Schools Administra- 
tion İrom the beginning of the reign of Taufik Pasha until shortly 
after the occupation by the British :— 

Mahmüd Pasha Sâmi, appointed znd July, 1879; 

“Ali Pasha Ibrâhim İrom 18th August, 1879, to gth Sept., 1881; 
Muhammad Pasha Zaki, from ı4tlı Sept., 1881, to znd Feb., 1882; 
“Abdallah Pasha Fikri, İrom 4th Feb., 1882 to 26th May, 1882; 
Sulaimân Pasha Abâzah, appointed zoth June, 1882; 

Ahmad Pasha Khairi, irom 28th August, 1882, to z2nd May, 1883; 
Muhammad Pasha Kadri, irom 24th May, 1883, to 7th Jan., 1884; 
Mahmüd Pasha Hamdi al-Falaki, appointed oth Jan., 1884; 
“Abdar-Rahmân Pasha Rushdi, İrom 2oth July, 1885, to gth June, 


1888; 
“Ali Pasha Mubârak, appointed ııth June, 1888. 


1Artin, op. cit., pp. 17/o-1; Sâmi Pasha, op.cit., p. 35. 
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The Report of “Alı Pasha Ibrâhim 


The only Nâzir to remain in office for any reasonable length 
İ of time up to the date of the British Occupation was 'Ali Pasha 
Ibrâhim whose name we have met in connection with the 1844 
İ mission to France ! and with the reform of the Engineering 
il School and other services under “Abbâs Pasha.? He appears 
ito have been a capable man and fully aware of the weaknesses 
“of the system of education, for under his administration some 
attempt was made to investigate very fully the educational 
machine with the intention of introducing such reforms as were 
deemed necessary. 3 
The attitude of Taufik Pasha was favourable to the work of 
recuperation, reform and progress; he had shown an active 
interest in education before his accession for he had lent his 
patronage to the Ecoles gratwites *; he had opened the Kubbah 
School in 18755 in which he took a personal interest, even 
. visiting the kitchens in order to satisfy himself as to the guality 
.of the food.8 In January, 1881, he opened a special school 
.for the Princes and sons of the nobles under the nâzirship of 
“Uthmân Bey Şabri (later Pasha) in order to give them a sound 
“educatlon 7; M. Montant was the French teacher and Mr. 
oCorbett was appointed to teach English.8 
The Khedive does not appear to have discouraged “Ali Pasha 
| Ibrâhim in his task of investigation ; in May, 1880, he addressed 
a report in the Schools to the Council of Ministers (Nâzi»s) 
| expressing therein his opinion that they were in a bad state 
| and that the budget allowance allotted to them was insufficient. 
X | İn the same report, he emphasized the necessity of improving 
> curricula with a view to establishing some kind of continuity' 
İ between the various grades of schools; he criticised the lack 
İ of primary education facilities for the people, except in Cairo 
i itselt, which did not give the Preparatory School wide enough 
choice of suitable candidates and which naturally affected the 
| standard of the student who had to be accepted in this school 
jana in the Special Schools; the students chosen from the 
Primary Schools for the Preparatory school were not insufü- 
ientiy prepared which resulted in a low standard throughout 
iand conseguentiy a very poor type of official was produced. 


'v. supra, pp. 251, 253. ?v. supra, p. 298. 
*Sâmi, op.cit., p. 36. *v. supra, p. 417. 
39. supra, P. 373. * Shafik Pasha, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 


:Ibid., pp. 100-1. *Ibid., p. 1or. 
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As the administrations and technical services had no other 
sources İrom which they could recruit their reguiremenis, their 
eficiency was considerabiy affected. 

“Ali Pasha Ibrâhim suggested an increase in the number of 
Primary Schools, an improvement in the standard and the V 
granting of school certificates, which, up till then, had not 
been given. The object of granting school certificates was 
to control the promotion of students İrom one class to another 
and İrom one school to a higher one, and to make the possession 
of a school certificate a condition of employment in the govern- 
ment. 

The Pasha was fully aware of the two main obstacles in 
the path of progress, viz., lack of money and capable teachers; 
he mentions in his report that he hoped the Majlis would find 
a solution to the money güuestion by means of providing a İarger 
allowance from the Budget ; as regards the provision of capable 
teachers, he suggested an improvement in the Dir al-“Ulüm 
and made the valuable suggestion that another Training College 
should be opened in which teachers could be trained in European 
languages, mathematics, history, geography, physics and chemis- 
try. He emphasized in his report the necessity of a general 
improvement in primary and preparatory standards in order 
to ensure an output of better men for the special schools. He 
aimed at establishing a third class primary school in every 
important village, a second class primary school in every small | * 
town and a first-class primary school in every provincial capital. 1 | 
“Ali Pasha proposed that this ambitious and costly programme 
should be financed by the people through the village headmen 
and local government boards. He further suggested that all 
ofücials should be made to insist on the people being educated — / 
in order to improve general culture and to eliminate illiteracy. ka 

Another of his suggestions was the creation of a Cowncil of ” 
Education in the Diwân itselt in order to organise and criticise 
the school programmes and arrangements, to choose and pre- | 
scribe the reguired text-books and to order the preparation | 
and translation of others. The Translation Bureau was to be : 
under the supervision of the Dzwdn. 

“Ali Pasha wisely asserted in his report that immediate 
results were impossible ; he fully realised that the education of 


m, 
“e, 


“ 


“ the people was a guestion of time. 


This report, probably the most reasonable and enlightened 


*v. imfra, p. 430. 
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that had yet been drawn up by a native, aimed at the heart 
of the trouble, but, even then, the guestion of the provision of 
government employees was stili allowed to govem the policy of 
education in the long run. İhe provision of primary school 
all over Egypt would have necessitated a very considerable 
outlay ol money which was not then forthcoming in view of 
the financial straits of the country, and, even if the enterprise 
had been financially possible, it would have necessitated a radical 
change in the method of producing, not only good teachers, but 
plenty of them. Nevertheless, the budgetary allowance was 


i)the previous year, to £E.81,949 in 1881, and to (E.88,078 in 
| (18832, the highest that had ever been allowed.! 


; 
i 


ği İ 


; 


<A 


İle grev in 1880 to ŞE.59,415, over £E.11,000 mote than in 


The result of the introduction of the gualifying certificate 
could not be forescen at this stage; the idea was, of course, 
borrowed from Europe and was suitable when applied to a 
society which appreciated education and culture for other than 
purely vocational reasons; unfortunately, the acguisition of a 
school certificate was to become a kind of mania with the Egyp- 
tians; once acguired, it was considered the end of this so-calied 
education and entitled its holder to a post in the government. 

The introduction of a new kind of training college for the 
western sciences at the same time maintaining the Dâr al-“Ulüm 
resulted in the creation of a gap between the two cultures, 
the Islamic and the Western, which was to widen gradualiy to 
such an extent as to create an impassable barrier between the 
Arabic teacher and the teacher of modern subjects. A more 
determined effort might have been made to blend the two 
iypes; attempts should have been made to introduce new 
and more up-to-date methods in teaching Arabic; the evils 
of this duality are still guite apparent in any Egyptian school 
at the present day. 

The idea of employing village headmen and local government 


, boards to demand money of private people for the upkeep of 


NE 


N 
| 


schools was dangerous as it opened the way to bribery, corruption 
and oppression, 
The method whereby the Cowncil of Education was to be 


;| rTesponsible for the prescribing of text-books led to another 


kind of corruption well known to every Egyptian to-day.  Writers, 
ij or rather translators, simply plagiarised and translated the 
il works of Europeans and offered them for acceptance as text- 


* Artin, Considöratlons sur P Tusiruction publigue, p. 33. 
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books. With the increase in the number of students, the accepi- 
ance of a translated work became a valuable source of income 
and it became worth while to use back-door influence to get it. 
prescribed. The offcials in the Diwdân itself naturaliy had. 
priority and many an Egyptian official who has been İortunate 


i 


enough to find favour has enrichened himself in this way and ; 


made more money out of a translation than the original writer. | 
Another disadvantage about this system was the tendency | 


to regard an accepted work as prescribed for all time with the i 


result that out-of-date books were very often in use. 


Apart from the above, there were also the general dis- ti, 


4 


advantages of the growth of centralisation. This was un- 
avoidable in the early stages perhaps, as it certainly aimed 
at uniformity and improvement, but it stiled initlative and 
freedom of action and thought and tended to turn the education 
system into a machine run by one man or a council at the top 
which was allowed to govern every action and movement of 
administrators, teachers and students. Yet, though this type 
of centralisation with its restriction of liberty and suppression 
of initiative and individuality would doubtless meet with dis- 
approval in certain European countries, it may be guestioned 
whether liberty of action and initiative would have been wise 
and advisable in a country like Egypt where the spirit and 
mentality of the people had been numbed by years of oppression. 
Riyâd Pasha was Nâzir of the Majlis at the time when “Ali 
Pasha İbrâhim presented his report, and he sent it to the Khedive 
with a covering letter which made a point of indicating the 
beneficia! results of such a programme on the eventual product 
of the schools, viz., the government official, The schools could 
not be considered as centres of education for its own sake, but 
merely for the training of officials. He recommended the 
formation of a Commission (called also Kümisiyün in Arabic) | 


for the purpose of drawing up a full report under the presidency — 


of “Ali Pasha İbrâhim; the other members were “Âbdallah : 


Bey, and Vidal Bey.! The plan was agreed to by the Khedive | 
on 27th May, 1880 and the Commission sent in its report on i 
ıgth December of the same year. 

The report dealt with the .statistics of 1875 and the propor- 


Pasha Fikri, Larm&e Pasha, Sâlim Pasha Sâlim, Dor Bey, Rogers İ 
| 


“Sâmi, op. cit., p. 39. The material for the reign of Taufik Pasha wili be 
found mostiy in Sâmi Pasha's work; where the information has been derived 
İrom other sources, the references have been given. 
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tion of schools to the population; it stated that they were 
insufficient and that the education offered by them was valueless. 
The Commission decided that in order to improve education, 
more schools would have to be established and more tedchers 
specially trained. | 
The three classes of primary schools to be set up were 


/ described as follows :— 

ç 

A Third. Class :— 

/ Syllabus: The Kor'ân, reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, 
k weights and measures, elementary geography, hygiene ; 
X. Teachers: oOOne for every 40 students; 

j Localtiiy For a village or a number of neighbouring villages, the 
zi served: o total population of which was between 2,000 and 5,000 
N souls. 

NN 
<» Second Class :— 5 

/ Syllabus: o As in the third class with the addition of the History 

: of Feypt, natural history, practical elementary sur- 

i veying ; 

, Teachers: oOAs for the third class; 

- Localiiy For every markaz (district) or town of from 5,000 to 
7 served : o 10,000 SOUİS; 

; 

First class :— 

, Syllabus: oOAs in the Government Primary Schools in order to 

ği prepare for the Preparatory School; 

1 Teachers: As reguired; 

, Zocality 
| sered: Every large town, one school for every 100,000 souls. 


“The student of the last type of school who did not wish to 


enter the Special Schools was to have extra lessons in surveying, 
agriculture, and natural history as applied to agriculture, if 
he lived in an agricultural community; a student living ina 
commercial community was to be taught commercial arithmetic, 


calligraphy and book-keeping, and gives some idea of industry 


and commerce. 
The Commission did not recommend the immediate applica- 


ton of this programme; in other words, it was merely a 


“ hypothetical ” reorganisation. Even if it had been possible 
to open these schools immediately and to fill them with students, 
. the Commassion fully realised that there were no teachers 
. available. 
The Commission decided that the people should give more 


assistance in order to establish primary schools; it maintained 
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that as each district would benefit from the school, the local 
people should be made to pay and that the clauses of the 1868 
law should be brought into full force. It was suggested iri 
the report that a special tax should be levied by law on the 
people in order to carry on the work of reform and the building 
of schools. EFach province and governorate should have its 
own school council which would decide on the distribution of 
the tax, would pay school teachers and have full control over 
the funds without interference from the central administration 
in Cairo, which would be responsible for the inspection only. 
Schools were to be built according to the plans and specilfication 
of the Diwân, furniture and material were to be uniform. The 
Diwân should be responsible for the arranging of the syilabus, 
the grading, transfer, promotion and dismissal of the teachers 
and for the supervision of the students. 

The report then gave the statistics and syilabus of the 
government primary, the national and Wakfs schools.? Apart 
from the lack of uniformity in the programme and the incapacity 
of the teachers, it was found that the lower classes were oiten 
up to their full complement but not the higher classes, as the 
students freguentiy did not complete their courses but gradualiy 
fell away as their turn came to be promoted to a higher class. 

Regarding secondary education, the Commission reterred to 

ga report written by Dor Bey, who maintained that only the 
Cairo Preparatory School could be considered as providing a 
| secondary education ; the Special School drew their candidate; 
İİ from this school which, in September, 1880, had but forty student 
in the final class, ef which number only seventeen were fit for 
admission to the Special Schools; nine of these were sent to 
the School of Engineering and cight to the School of Law; 
nine others were weak in mathematics but accepted as good 
İ enough for the School of Medicine.3 In November, 1880, 
the Preparatory School had 292 students in four classes and, 
| to illustrate the fact that the higher classes were always below | 
“their full complement, the following figures are given in the | 
report — 


4th class 110 students 
3rd ,, : 87 Li 
2nd ,, 74 ? 
st ,, 21 ö 


1v. supra, pp. 362 sg. 
# In 1880 they had 4,709 students, not many more than in di 
* Rappori de la Commission pour les Röformes, op. cit., PP. 24-5. 
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İH is also interesting to note the percentage of students studying - 
diflerent foreign languages :— 
French Oo 208 students 1 per cent. 
English 63 22 Ni 
German 21 fi 7 ' & 


The report recommended an increase in the number of 
teachers and an improvement in the standard of history and 
geography instruction. İt was suggested that after the second 
year, the useless and ineiicient students should be eliminated ; 
that there should be two sections for the third and fourth years, 
a literary anda scientific section, so that students could 
have a chance to find out the career they preferred to follow 
and the Special School they desired to enter. The report also 
stated that discipline was poor owing to the lack of officers 


“in the school. 


a mea e e 


| 
i 


In 1879, Preparatory Classes had been attached to the 
Primary Schools of Cairo, Alexandria, Tantâ, Asyüt, Bani 
Suef and Rosetta, the total number of students being 240; 
but the Rosetta classes were suppressed in 1880 as there was 
no authority given by the Diwân. İt was recommended that 
extra Preparatory Schools should be gradually opened in Alexan- 
dria, al-Manşürah, Tantâ, Bani Suef and Asyüt. New schools 
should provide a two years course to begin with and the third and 
İourth years could be added as regüired, 


Special Schools 


- The report then dealt with the Special Schools: it was 
N irecommended that, since Egypt was an agricultural countıy, 


la School of Agriculture was essential. The School of Medicine 


ği was in need of a copyist to re-write the teachers” translations 
land an editor to correct their Arabic. The School of Pharmacy 
“ “had only seven students, but the teaching was satisfactory. 


(The School of Maternity had thirteen women students whose 
onduct was bad because they had neither means nor relatives. 
Ihe Polytechnic was severely criticised; in 1880, it had 54 
students ; those in the final class had not completed their 
course by any means; certain subjects were not given because 
there Were no teachers available ; other branches were taught 
which had no connection with engineering studies, such as 
Arabic versification and rhetoric, and it was recommended 


*In the Cairo Primary School, 55 per cent. of the students were studying 
French, 18 per cent. English and 30 per cent. German, 
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that they should be removed from the syllabus. The practical 
work at this School was insufficient and some of the teachers 
lacked experience; there was sore need of text-books and 
eguipment. The fact that some teachers had to work at other 
schools added to the difficulties of administering the school. 
It was recommended that a special committee be set up to 
report on the school. 
Z The School of Survey, under the same direction as the School 
ol Engineering, was reported to be useless, both to the students 
and to the government. The students were mis-employed on 
graduation, and were often given posts which should go to the 
graduates of the School of Engineering. / 

The School of Law was not properiy staffed; the director 
sometimes gave lessons, and sometimes an ex-student was 
employed as a teacher or even the best student of the class. 


The School was in need of complete reorganization. Turkish: 


was regarded by the Commission as useless for judiciary purposes |. 
and it was recommended that it should be abolished. Arabic | 
should be taught with the special object of training the students | 
in the use of legal language and in composition. The best | 


di 


students should be sent to Europe as it was too early yet to set | 


up an up-to-date Faculty of Laws. 
The School of Languages, which had been re-opened in 1878, 
accommodated insufficient students. There wasa great demand | 


for translators in the administrations and the supply coming ! vi 


İrom this school was not enough to meet the demands. The | 
training of translators had practically ceased with the closing 
of the establishment directed by Rifâ'ah and the government. 
services had to fall back on Syrians or foreigners. It was recom- 
mended that Turkish should be optional as only Turkish speaking / 
students found the course useful. Students should concentrate 
on Arabic, French and English, German should be abolished * 
as it was one of the subjects taught in the Training College; 
Ttalian was introduced, natural history abolished and there 
was some hesitation about teaching Moslem Law. It was 
recommended that Arabic should be taught with a view to 
handling technical terms and drawing up official documents. 
The guestion of dealing with technical terms presented great. 
difficulties to the Coywission; it was recommended that the 
services of experts from the different technical branches such 
as the engineering services, the railways, etc., should be utilised . 
by the government for this purpose. 2E « 
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i i accountanis and a third for clerks and secretaries and that 


. parents should be prohibited from taking their children to the 
ç offices to learn their profession; they should be ordered to 
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The Commission recommended that this School should be 
divided into three sections, one for translators, another for 


send them to school. 
At the Dâr al-'Ulüm, it was recommended that an elementary 


* course of pedagogy should be given and a foreign language 
«if desired. 


The services of the School of Veterinary Science, of the 
School for training workmen and the School of Arts and Crafts 
were fully recognised by the Commission who recommended 
that these establishments should be as practical as possible. 


Educaiton Boards 


The Commission recommended that an Education Board 
be set up consisting of fifteen members under the presidency of 
the Nâzir of the Schools Administration ; other members were 
to be the Wahkil, the Chief Inspector, four members İrom the 
various administrations, five directors of the Special Schools, 
two teachers and one other cultured Egyptian. lt was also 
recommended that each school should have its own Board 
whose duty it would be to maintain a high standard in the 
school. 


Language Teaching 


The attention of the Commission was called particularly to 
the weakness of the students in their “ mother tongue ” ; aiter 
spending from twelve to İourteen years in the schools, a graduate 
| entered the service without being able to write a lettef in Arabic 
| or to draw up a report. Many of the officials had to rely upon . 
| the services of a clerk who often abused their confidence. 

The results of the teaching of Arabic were out of proportion 

“ with the efforts and time spent on the subject; the Commission 
İfally realised the difference between the language taught and 
that in current use, also the difference between the colloguial, 
iie,, “the mother tongue,” and the written language. The 
© teaching method was defective, being mainly conlined to memoris- 
ing certain compendiums and to grammatical analysis. The 


teaching of versification in the Schools of Engineering and 
» Survey, İor example, pointed to the lack of a practical under- 


standing on the part of those responsible for the arrangement 
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of the Arabic syllabus. A further obstacle and drawback | 
was the lack of suitable text-books for use in the schools; the 


Commission declared itseltf incompetent to solve the difficulties 


in teaching Arabic and recommended the formation of a special 


committee for that purpose. 

It was recommended that Turkish should be made an optional 
language in the Primary Schools and in the Preparatory classes 
in the Provincial Schools; EHgyptian students forgot Turkish 
as soon as they left school. 

The teaching of French was generally unsatisfactory: the 
European teachers usually knew no Arabic and found the task 
of explaining the lessons difücult. The native teachers were 
often weak in the subject and could mot pronounce. The 
problem of the provision of teachers was dependent upon the 
creation and success of the Training College; until then, 
nothing could be done. There was a general lack of text-books 
such as grammars and readers for all languages. İt was suggested 
that more time should be given to reading, dictation, conversa- 
tion and translation and less to grammatical analysis. 

English was given in a limited number of schools; the 
report states that this language was taught ina more satisfactory 
way; in the Special Schools it was well taught; the same 
difficulty existed here in connection with the lack of text-books. 
German and Italian had a less important place in the angels 
syllabus. 


Other Subjecis 


There were no history teachers worth speaking of, and their 
provision depended upon the Training College; the same 
applied to geography which was badiy taught, and amounted 
to the mere memorising of names. 

Mathematics were well taught but more practice was reguired ; 
physics, chemistry and natural history were not given sufficient 
Ke e and more practice was needed. 
> .Gymnastics should be made obligato ory and the En 
“should be allöwed more recreatiön 
General Remarks : 

The Medical Service of the Schools was in need of reorganisa- 
tion , doctors should attend the Schools daily at a fixed hour. 

Credits were reguired for the formation of school libraries 
and the purchase of periodicals. 
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School material was in a bad state and reguired renewing. 
Discipline and supervision were unsatisfactory; a Council 
of Discipline should be set up for teachers. 


. Educattlon Misslons io Ewrope 


In 1880, the report gave the number of government students 
. as 38 in France, and one cach in England and Switzerland; 
i there were nine others in France at the expense of their parents, 

. Fourteen were studying medicine, ten law, two civil engincering, 

i two arts and crafts, eight veterinary science and thirteen were 

: engaged in preparatory studies for the same branches. 

The Commission criticised the absence of an annual report 
'and stated that most of the correspondence to and from Mission 
students dealt with accounts. It recommended that students 
should be chosen with more discrimination; their physical 
condition Was as important as their intellectual capacity. Some 
of the students sent were not well eguipped and were objects of 
favouritism of those in authority. lt was impossible to supervise 
students sent all over France and delays should not be allowed. 
When the men returned to Egypt to take up posts, they were 
unfit for their work and lacked practical experience. The 
budgetary allowance to the mission students was insuffcient. 


Ewropean Schools 


The percentage of students of Egyptian nationality in 1878 
in the European schools was given as 52 per cent.; this in- 
cluded many who were local subjects, Le., not pure Fgyptians, 
but, on the score that they were of Egyptian nationality, the 
Commisston maintained that the Diwân should have the right of 
inspection. The Commission declared that most of the schools 

İrun by the foreign colonies and the missionaries did not offer 
education beyond the primary stage, mainly through lack of 
funds ; it stated that Huropeans of the better classes sent their 
children to Europe to be educated. 

The strong points of the European scbools were admitted, 
namely, the teaching of foreign languages, European calligraphy, 
arithmetic, geometry, drawing, history and geography, but 
the weak point was the teaching of Arabic. The Commission 
having described tbe teaching of Arabic in Egyptian schools 
as unsatisfactory and having, in fact, declared itself incompetent 
oi reorganising it, could hardiy hope to step in to improve 
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matters. İt maintained that it was the duty of the Diwdn to 
provide good Arabic teachers and to make subventions, 

In dealing with the European schools, the Commissionerş 
failed, however, to bring out that essential difference between 


the fundamental backgrounds of the two societies, the Western . 
and the Islamic. The children of the Islamic community ha 


5 
wi 7 


were at the great disadvantage of being almost entirely deprivedi. 
of the benefits of a home life, and particularly of the educative 
infuence of the mother who did so much in the West for the 
preparation of the child for its place in society. The teaching 
of the schools of the foreign colonies and missionaries was based 
on this important background which undoubtediy made them 


superior to the Egyptian or Moslem schools ; in Moslem society, 


even with the new type of school, the child was prepared for 


a society in which the woman had no function beyond that | < 
allotted to her by nature. If the Egyptian experiments in || 

modern education were a failure, it was hardiy the method | 
which was at fault, but rather the whole structure of Moslem ii 
society and the material with which the would-be educators 


had to build up their system. 

Western education was the outcome of a different kind of 
culture and moral background with which the Moslem world . 
had very little in common; the most the Moslem world could 
hope to acguire of this Western culture was a superficial know- 
ledge İrom books which could not stand the strain of Western 


competition. Very little could have been expected of Moslem 


experiments in the fields of Western culture and education 
until the structure of its society had changed and it had assimi- 
lated some of the moral characteristics of the West. 


Finance and Administration 


The Commasston criticised the financial and administrative 
arrangemenis in a general way; the administration of the 
financial department was complicated in every detail; there 
was an immense waste oflabour in the intricate inter-departmental 
system of book-keeping. The clerks were unable to use French 
and the translation bureau was badly managed. 

Thus ran the İrank and sound report of the Commission 
which was composed of very able men. It was practicaliy 
an indictment of the whole system of Egyptian education and 
comes conveniently at the end of the period during which 
the experiments were made by the Fgyptians themselves; 
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the report, written for the most part by Eeyptians themselves, 
needs very little amplifcation or further gualification. 

rj On the recommendatlon of the Commission, the Education 

; Board, called in French the Conseil supârleur de UIİnsirucilon 

|) Dubligwe and in Arabic, the Majlis al-Ma'ârif, was duly formed 


j: 


© of the following members :— 


i 
A 


The Nâzir of the Schools Administration, 

“Ali Pasha Mubârak, Nâzir of the Public Works Dept, 
Husain Pasha Fakhri, Nâzir of the Dept. of Justice, 

Mr. Money, Commissioner of the Public Debt Dept, 

M. D. Liron d'Airolles, Secretary of Commission of Inguiry, 
Gen. Stone Pasha, Chief of Stafi, 

“Abdallah Pasha Fikri, Wakil, Schools Administration, 
Larmee Pasha, Nazir, Military School, 

Dr. Sâlim Pasha Sâlim, President, Council of Public Health, 
M. G. Maspero, Director of the Museum, 

M. Gaillardot Bey, Nazir, School of Medicine, 

M. Mougel, Nazır, Training College, 

Ismâ'il Bey al-Falaki, Nâzir, School of Engineering, 

Mr. Rogers, Bey, Nâzir of the Dept. of Govt. Domaines, 
M. Vidal Bey, Nâzir of the School of Law, 

M. Guigon Bey, Nâzir of the School of Arts and Crafts, 
Mr. Spitta Bey, Nazir of the Khedivial Library, 

M. Montant, Nâzir of the High School, 

Şâdik Bey Shanân, Nâzir of the Preparatory School, 
“Uthmân Bey Ghâlib, Wakil, School of Medicine, 

Sh. Husain al-Marşafi, Teacher, D&r al-“Ulüm, 

Sh. Muhammad “Abduh, Editor-in-Chiet, Official Journal, 
: Sh. Zain al-Marşafi, an “Alim, 

Sh. Fasünah an-Nawâwi, Teacher, School of Law, 

M. Bernard, Teacher, School of Languages,1 


o Hs duties were carefully lajd down by a Khedivial. decree; 
. they were as follows :— 


(0 to examine all proposals, laws, constitutions and time- 
tables connected with education in government schools ; 
(ü) to investigate all proposals for new schools ; 
(ül) to examine all petitions for subventions received from other 
educational bodies ; 
i (iv) to examine the text-books in use and those proposed for 
i use in the government schools ; 
(W) to control the administration and the financial arrange- 
ments of the government schools; 
(vi) to examine all guestions connected with the affairs and 
promotions of teachers; 
(vü) to discuss any matter brought up by the Nâzir. 


1Sâmi, op. cit., pp. 44-5. 
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/ 
The first meeting was held on ş#th April, 1881, but, in the * 
| meantime, the Diwân had been trying to remedy some of the ; 
| difficulties. It had set up the Taufikiyah Training Cellegei/ 
i in September, 1880, together with a Primary anda Preparatory 
j School in the same building i; it had also opened a special 
i department for Translation and Correspondence (Kalam at- £ N 
* Tarjamah wa't-Tahrir) under Adib Ishâk in October, 1881.2 Ze 

The following Primary Schools were opened in the provinces: 


al-Manşürah, January, 1881, for 500 students, 
Kalyüb, November, 188r, for 110 students, 

N al-Gizah, November, 1881, for 220 students, 
Tükh (Gıd cl) January, 1882, for 60 students.? 


The Inspectorate of the Schools was not reorganised until 
during the third Ministry of Sharif Pasha when Khairi Pasha 
was Nâzir of the Schools Administration; he appointed 
Muhammad Bey Unsi as Chief Inspector and Latif Bey Salim 
(afterwards Pasha), Sh. Zain al-Marşafi, Sh. Hamzah Fathallah, 
Muhammad Ef. Şâlih (later Bey) and Walberg Bey as Inspectorsf; 
as their work falls in the post-occupation period (Khairi Pasha 
became Nâzir in August, 1882), it is not proposed to discuss 
them İfurther here. 

In spite of these apparent efforts to reorganise the Education 
Department and the Schools, Taufik Pasha and his lieutenants 
were not able to improve on the existing system up to the time 

İof the British Occupation. It might be put forward that the 
Taufikiyah Training College was the most successful experiment 
yet made in the field of education during this period; it was, 
in fact, the first serious attempt to set up an institution in 
which teachers could be trained in modern methods for the various 
Primary and Preparatory Schools. It was not intended that it 
ishould replace the Dâr al“ Ulüm which, as has been stated above, 
ispecialised in the training of Arabic teachers. 

The Taufikiyah Training College was the outcome of the 
discontent with the existing system of instruction in the govern- 

İ ment schools, and perhaps was an attempt to copy the organisa- 
tion of education that had been going on in France for some 
fifteen years, as was suggested by Amadou.# 

The ambitious plan of reform drawn up by the Commission , 
depended to a great extent on the creation of an efficient training : 

ılbid., app. IlI, p. 57, p. 97 and p. 100. 

:Ibid., p. 46 and app. İlI, p. 100. *Sâmi, op. cit., p. 46. 

4lbid., p. 47. sOp.cit., p. 25. 
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school for teachers. The Egyptian Government turned to 
France for assistance and M. Mougel was sent out as director 
with Messrs. Bernard and Montureux as teachers, Unfortunately, 
the political events leading up to 1882 and the outbreak of 
cholera in 1883 impeded the early progress of this school and 


“ it was not until 1885 when M. Peltier was made its director that 


it began to be of real service! 

During the period 1879 to 1882, the ruler was faced with 
the difliculties created by the financial crisis and the abortive 
“Arâbi rebellion; between July, 1879 and July, 1885, just 
six years, there were no less than nine changes in the xdzirship 
of tbz Schools Administration; Although it was part of the 
declared policy of both the Khedive ? and the Nationalist Party 
that the educational needs of the country should be served,3 
yet circumstances did not permit the introduction of any of 
the reforms or improvements suggestel and recommended in 
the report. 

This report, excellent in itself as it reflects the Fgyptian 
opinion of the actual state of educational affairs, remained a 
dead letter until 1885, i.e., three years after the British Occupa- 
tion.* During thefirst six years of the reign of Taufik Pasha, very 
little was done beyond reporting on the existing state ol affairs 
and the opening of a few extra schools which were hardiy an 
improvement on those already in use. The fact, however, 
that the Egyptians were alive to the evils and defects of their 
system of education is not to be underestimated. 

Ihe Education Board which was formed did practically 
nothing for education; its size and heterogeneity were a 
handicap, and the members were unable to establish a satis- 
factory system of education compatible with Egyptian needs,5 


The Reports of Lord Dufferin and Mr. H. Cunynghame 


Two other reports are available İor the end of this period 
that of Lord Dufferin written in 1883,5 and the other written 
in 1887 by Mr. H. Cunynghame.” Lord Duflerin states that, 


*Ibid., p. 32 sg. 

* Artin, op. cit., p. 103 and Malortie, op. cit., p. 202 sg. 

*Blunt, op. cit., p. 538. 

“ Artin, op. cit., p. 103. Sarhank, op. cit., 11/440-1; Silva White, op. 
cit., p. 212. 

“Artin, op. cit., p. 103. ş 

<* Parliamentary Reports, Egypi. No. 6 (1883). Furiher o correspondence. 
resbeciing ihe veorganisation in Egypi (C.3529), London, 1883, PP. 63-66. 

» Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, 1887, pp. 223-237. 
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there were twenty-seven so-called Üpper Primary Schools 
with 4,664 pupils as compared with 5,370 kwâbs with 137,553 
pupils; the Preparatory School had 292 pupils while six of 
the Primary Schools had preparatory classes for the first two 
years. çAhe Special Schools had the following attendance : — 


School of Medicine 176 pupil 

Do. o Pharmacy 7 do. 

Do. o Midwifery 20 do, 

Do. o Engineering 50 do. 

Do. o Survey 30 do. 

> -Do. Arts and Craftş sr do, 
Va Do. Law 37 do. 
Do. o Languages 23 do. 

Training College 60 do. 
School for Workmen 79 do. 

Do. for the Blind 75 do, 

Girls” School 300 do. 


The number of pupils in the schools does not appear to 
have decreased to any extent owing to the political troubles, 


Lord Dufferin emphasizes the fact that the eflorts of the Egyptian 


student produced diminishing returns as he approached the ; 
higher branches of study.! He suggests carly marriage, de- İ# 


fective eyesight and the over-use of the memory as the main 


impediments to advancement. , Another defect was the promo- 
tion of students to higher classes merely to fill vacancies as 
they occurreğ each year, regardless of the fact that they had 
not completed their current studies and so were below standard. 

İhe Preparatory School, practically the only source İrom 
which the Special Schools recruited their candidates, “as, 
in the opinion of Lord Dufferin, utterly insufficient for the 
demands upon it; asa temporary remedy, he suggested that 
the schools of the foreign missions and colonies, in which much 
better results were obtained than in the government schools, 
should provide candidates for the Special Schools. Apparentiy 
the Egyptian authorities objected to this measure on the grounds 
that Arabic was not suffcientiy well taught in these schools, 

Lord Dufferin suggested that the School of Engineering, 
the Schools of Survey and Arts and Crafts should be merged 
into one as they all served öne object, viz., the training of 
engineers. He further suggested that the Law School from 
which judges and officials for the Native Tribunals were selected 
was organised on an inadeguate basis for the needs of the countıy 

1OÖp.cit., p. 65. 
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and should be enlarged; he also remarked that the School of 
Languages was insufücient as neariy all the official translators 
were Syrians who had availed themselves of the superior 
instruction given in the schools founded in Syria by Americans, 
French and German missions. # He maintained that a School of 
Agriculture was essential and also a body of capable inspectors - 
with special authority to see that the teachers who were appointed. 
were efficient, that the examinations were properily conducted, 
and that the students were not promoted to higher classes until 
they had passed their examinations; he was also of the opinion 
that the inspectors should inspect the foreign schools. # 

Text-books were antiguated owing to the fact that delay 
was unavoidable until they were translated and published in 
Arabic. i 


| o Lord Dufferin concluded his report on education with the 
| remark that it had little chance of making much progress with 
(She masses until children were taught the vulgar Arabic instead 


of Koranic Arabic. . 

This report really concludes the period under investigation. 
Mr. Cunynghame wrote his account four years or so after the 
Occupation, and brings out one or two points worth mentioning, 
the chief one being that the Education Department was opposed 
by the Wakfs Administration “who were exceedingiy jealous 
of any interference with the old system” and whose eflorts 
had been successftul in preventing any changes being made.* 
Although the regulations provided for the inspection of the 
kuttâbs, it had so far not been exercised for fcar of the storm 
which would be raised, and any attempt to interfere in the 
slightest with the hotbed of fanaticism in al-Azhar would be 
out of the guestion.? 

The government Primary Schools drew their recruits from 
the &wiâbs to which Cunynghame attributes the weakness of 
the system.3 He points out that the system of education was 
superficial,* that the students were backward and ignorant 
and that there was a general lack of text-books.ö 

1Op.cit., p. 229. *loc. cit. 


sOp.cit.,p. 231. 4 Toc. cit. 
sOp.cit., p. 233.- i 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLS, 1875 


1875 
SCHOOLS 
REMAINDER 
Armant American boys 
Asyüt » giris 
» > boys 
N , Prot. ,, 
5 ,, Theol. ,, 
7 ,, Train girls 
Ni ;» boys 
si Ea 
Di Coptic . 
al-Aziziyah American > 
al-Badâri Si mixed 
Bâkür > boys 
Bani 'Adin vi Si 
Bânüb 3 5 
al-Bayâdiyah ,, 5 
Farshüt Pöâres Miss. ,, 
al-Faiyüm (American — 
pi » girls 
Girgâ Pöres Miss. boys 
yi » ,, giris 
al-Gizah Coptic boys 
Ikhmim Pöres Miss ,, 

- » ,, — giris 
Isnâ America boys 
Kâmülah Pöres Miss. mixed 
Kenâ > ,, o boys 
Küş American mmixed 
Kuşair pi boys 
Lukşur i5 mixed 
Maidüm ai boys 
al-Ma'şarah a Se 
Mailawi >. 
Manfalüt » » 
Minyâ i » 
Mishtah 55 © 
al-Mati'ah vi mixed 
Nagâdah “5 boys 

Pöres Miss. ,, 

, Ni ,,  Şiris 
Nukhailah American mixed 
Sanhür — boys 
Sinüris 5 i 

,» » giris 
Tahtâ zi mixed 

> Peres Miss. boys 

Ni Şi ,, — giris 
at-Tawilah American mixed 
az-Zarâbi in boys 
(Sh) Zain-addin Peres Miss. ,, 


Total 


n 

E : 2 

3 İz B 3 
EEE als) g k 
g E ve g nu) .8 2 ğ 3 B 
$İsS|RİR|EJEJE| 21) j8 
alalajlölalalöleklole 
2) —)| 4ol —! —| —( —| 30| ıoj — 
2 — 6ö5l —!l —| —| — 25 40 | — 
6 76 z2gl —| —| —| —| 103 —|— 
3) 2 ız) —| — 
5 24 18) —| —| —| —| 23 1g | — 
rı) —| 15 ı5| — 
2 — 3o) —| —)| —)| —| 15 2 8 
rı) —| ız! —| —| —| —| ız| —|— 
rl) —| 45) —| 2/13) —| —; 30|( 
2) —| 34 | —)| —| >| —| —i| —|34 
1) —| zo|—l—|— —İ —i zo|— 
lr) 45 keep 
rl —| zol —| —i—|—ij —| z2oj — 
ıl —| ı5| —i —|—| — 4 ır | — 
zl —l 48! —(|—i —(—)| ız 361 — 
I — 18! —| —| —| —| — 18) — 
2) —| 30) —(| —(|—)| —|( 3oj —| — 
İn m e kem mi 
rl —| z2o| —)| —| —! —| —| —|2o 
3 8) 28) —| —! —| —| —| —|36 
2 > 1ı8| —| —l —|— —| —jı8 
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SCHOOLS 


Damietta 
Ismâ'iliyah 
Kafr az-Zayyât 


al-Manşürah 


Tantâ 


Zakâzik 


Engli. Miss. 

Franciscan 

Pöres 1.5. 

Franciscan 

Greek 

Franciscan 
» 


American 


ir 


Pâres T.S. 


boys 
girls 
boys 
girls 
mixed 
girls 
boys 
girls 
boys 


Bon Past. Orph. girls ) 


3 Pens ,, 


5 Day » 

5 Grat. ,, | 
Franciscan Oo boys 
Laigue girls 

ir boys 
Greek girls 

> boys 
Scalese mixed 
Magnani © 


de Bernardi 
Pöres Miss. 
Bon. Past. 


French Priv. 


boys 
girls 


Franc. Miss. Afr. boys 
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Sy9911) 


İm m ln m 


ie 


bi 


—— x dhikr 
© diwiön 


abnö' at-Turk yö 
al-Abniyâ' X 
Abü Libdah 

adab 


“— âdâb al-bahih 


“adâlah ös 

“ Aghâ İh ZE 
ahli 
ahwâl al- falâhah | 
“alâ Jarikat al-mulak- 

Rkadimin 5 

“âlim ile > 
“alimiyah .. 
“almahs e 
“amâlah .. 3 


amiraldi 
amla' ad-dars 


“askariyak i a 
“aşr ör .. 


* badi" 


Dalâghah .. . 
Darakah .. 
Dâshkâtib 

dâsh, shâwish 
batâlah 

bayân 5 
bimbüşhti .. 
bimâmij .. 


daftar ii e 
dâ'irah . 


—— dükhiliyah 


dars 3 
darskhünah a 
dhakara ma' ba'd 

dhahara ma' fulân 


diwâni 


“efendi 


efendinü .. is 
Jaddân .. EŞ 
fair — 3 
fallâhin 
falak Ve 
Jfalakiyât .. 
Jarâ'iğ 
© farik 


GLOSSARY 


Turks, (/i£. the sons of Turks) 

Building (Dept.) 

a soldier's song (Ji£. the father of the felt skull-cap) 
belles letires 

controversy and discussion 

justice 

a Turkişh officer; 
national 

Hit. the conditions of agriculture 


a eunuch 


according to the method of the ancients 

a learned man, usualiy a scholar who has gradu- 
ated İrom al-Azhar 

the name of the certificate given to graduates of 
the mosgue of al-Azhar 

properly—'âlimahs; the professional singers 
period of study 

more olten—miralâi ; 
to dictate a lesson 

a kulfâb monitor 
Pprosody 

military 

the afternoon prayers 


colonel 


poetics; embellişhment of speech 
rhetoric 

blessing 

head-clerk 

sergeant-major 

period of vacation 

figures of speech 

major 

table or catalogue 


register 

private estate oflice 

internal; boarders; Home Office 
lesson; lecture; class 
school-house ; civil school 

to study together 

to study together 

religious ceremony 

collection of poems 

council ; administration; minisiry 
a kind of writing used for decrees 
man of education 

title used for the ruler of Egypt 
Egyptian acre of land, 4,200.83 sg. metres 
the early morning prayers 
agricultural classes 

astronomy 

astronomy 

the law of inheritance 
leutenant-general 
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al-funün al-gharibah 
ghilmân .. is 
hadara 'alâ Ee 0 
hâfizah ai ge 
hai'ah a ve .. 
hakimdâr .. 2 2 
Aalkah ars © sü 
hörah >. i N 
hâshiyah .. 


> hauğ m — 
—— fikmah .. İİ sis 


hikmah khânah 


—hirfah 


hifz al-Kor'ân 
hisâb ” ie EE 
hukümah e ds 
hurriyah .. 


—abtidâ'i 


“Id al-kabir ii 2 
*Id aş-şaghir 


ei iğüzah e sü e 


pa 


— 'dmmah 


—— — khâşşah il : ? i 
—- — muğlakah Si Bi 


a 


“ilm al-awfak 

— — alak 

— — ghubür .. zi 
— — -hurüf ve gi 
— — -afr vaa ia 
— — -masâhah .. va 
— — -mihât 

— — -nujüm 

— — -vamal vi 

— — -rasm ii 

— — -rukhah De 
— — -ajwd 2 4 
— — -fibb 

ilbizâmât .. 

imâüm eş 3 

— rütib e ss 


> inshö” 


jabr wa L-amukâbalah 
jJarâyah . 


——dâwaa .. za .. 


Jihâd vü 
jughrüfiyah 5 
al-juma'ah al- yaltmah 


Ö>gürnülât 


Rabada 'alâ ii 
kabbâni 


—. kâdi 
— kâdğıl kuğâh 


hâfiyah 


GLOSSARY 


legal decision or opinion 

jurisprudence i , 

Wi e Awlidâb-master ; also reciter of tbe 

or'â i 

woman Hn of the Kor'ân 

imperial rescript 

those who perform the dhikrs at the festivals of 
saints, etc, 

esoteric arts 

slave boys 

to study under 

traditions of the prophet 

a woman who has memorised the Kor'ân 

astronomy 

commandant; commanding officer 

class; circle of students round a master 

guarter; lane 

marginal note or super-commentary 

cistern 

pbilosophy 

School of Pharmaceutics 

craft, profession 

memorization of the Kor'ân 

arithmetic 

government 

ireedom; liberty 

primary 

Courban Bairam 

Bairam 

teaching licence 

general teaching İicence 

specific teaching licence 

teaching licence given by correspondence 

magic Sguares 

astronomy 

arithmetic 

divination 

divination 

surveying 

calculation of the calendar, times of prayer 

astrology 

geomancy 

drawing, etc. 

science of the distafi 

art of Koranic recitation 

medicine 

concessions ; monopolies; 

one who leads in prayers 

ordinary imâm 

epistolary art 

algebra 

students” rations or bread allowance 

to attach one's-self to a mosgue or madrasah for 

study 

holy war 

geography 

the last Friday in the month of Ramağân 

reports 


farming out of a lease 


to arrest; to 
conscript 

public weigher 

judge 

chief judge 


rhyme 
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to press men into the service; 


EE 


kâ'im-makâm 
kalâm 
Balam 
kanün-nâmah 
— Bar'a “alâ 
> Raramât 
Râri” : : 
.harra ahu darsan, 
— hâshif 
“Râtib 
ZAhân : 
* khârijiyah ” 
Rkhatama al- kitab 
Ahafib , 
khatmah 
“Rhati-i-sharıf 
—— khulüşüt 
» Rhutbah 
kihyâ 
kikhyâ 
al-kimiyâ 
kirâ'ât 
© kuftân 
Kümisiyün 
— RUH 


kutmbkhânah 


— i&'ihah 
bö lajnah vi 
>—lawâzim al-maşlakah 
lâzama 
wd 
lughah  .. 
al-lughât ath- ihalüğh, 


mMA4Ğân .. 
—— al-madhâhibi 


madhhab .. 


-——— madrasah 


maghrib .. 
——< mahâhkim al-akâlim 
al-mahâkim ash-shari'iyah 
— majâlis al-akâlim 
MAİS . 
—— majlis al-maşhıvayah 
— milli . 
makşüyah 
-—— mahtab 


maktabah .. 
“ai-ma Rül .. 
MA'MÜY 
-.mamâhib .. 
.al-mankül.. 
manik  .. 
mavkaz 
——- marküb 


GLOSSARY 


lieutenant-colonel ; 
theology 
department of an administration 

code of regulationş 

to study under 

miracles 

Kor'ân reciter 

to prescribe a text 

inspector; local governor 

clerk; secretary 

inn; bazaar 

external; day students; (dept. of) foreign aftairs 
to recite the whole of the Kor'ân 

preacher 

a complete recitation of the Kor'â 

imperial edict 


İOCUM-İENENS 


decisions 

sermon 

steward; for kalkhudâ 
steward; for katkhudâ 
alchemy 


readings of the Kor'ân 

a long fowing robe worn by men 

Commission 

an elementary school where the elements of 
reading and writing are taught and the Kor'ân 
if the school is Moslem; the Coptic kufiâb taught 
arithmetic in addition to reading and writing 
library 


regulation 

committee 

exigencies of the service 
to attach one's-self to; 
brigadier-general 
language 

the three languages, 
Turkish 

kinds of sentences and their uses 

name given to a scholar who is expert in all four 
schools of law 

rite; school of law 

a name formally applied to the schools attacheâ 
to mosgues or to the schools where Islamic science 
was taught; this name came to be used for all 


to study under 


ie., Arabic, Persian and 


types of schools that were introduced after the 


French occupation 
sunset prayers 
provincial law courts 
Moslem law courts 
Provincial councils 
council; sâöance 
advisory council 
religious council (for the Copts) 
the part of the mosgue set aside for prayer 
another name for &wiâb or school; also office 
or administration 
library 
rational (science) 
superintendent, representative, oflicial, officer 
virtues 
transmitted (science) 
logic 
district 
a kind of shoe or slipper 
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ban 


va 
e 


MU 


maşâlih 
main 


mihrâb 


—-mühâl 


mârâlh 


“-m'addibs.. 


mu'adhdhin 
mu'allim .. 


mu'dwin .. 


“onubtadiyân 


“a 


“sa, 


MUdĞİY 


““anufattish .. 


mughaiyir 
muhadditin 
muhandiskhânah 


© muhâsabah 
“muhimmâi 


mid 


a 


muhrdâr 


mujawarin 
MURYÜ 
mulâzim .. 
“mülid : 
mulkiyah .. 
multazim 


“Smunshid : 


> mustalak al-hadiih 


mulawalli 


—nuwakkit 


mabbüt 
nah 
nakib 
nasRh 


nâgir 
“omdah 


—., 7a'1S 


yasül 
rik'a 
riwâh vE ; 
rizkah sullâniyah 


av-YÜhÂNİ .. 


sabtl 


> şâghakül aghâsi 


.saln 
sajjâdah 


sarraf ii 
shadâ al-walad 
shâhid.  .. 
shaikh-balad 


——shaikhah .. 


şarf 

shari* re 
shishnaji .. 
shu'ar&” 
Sih 


GLOSSARY 


plural of maşlahah, administration or department 
compendium used for study in the mosgue- 
madrasahs : 
pulpit 

calculations of the calendar, times of prayer 
inheritance 

teachers & 

caller to prayer 

teacher; title given to a master of a trade; 
foreman 

assistant, associate; 
primary (school) 
governor, director or manager 
inspector 

a library assistant 
story-tellers 

School of Engineering 
accountancy 

munitions 

seal-keeper, 


a rank under the ma'mür 


İL vöpötitery (3 alar Raflar) 


students of the mosgue-madrasahs, (v. jâwara) 
Kor'ân reciter 

leutenant 

properly mawlid, anniversary birthday festival 
civi, used in combination with majlis, etc. 

one who acguires a concession (v. ilfizâm) 
singers of poetry (at dhikrs) 

terminology of the prophetic traditions 
superintendent 

time-keeper 


a long cudgel or guarter-stafi 

syntax ; 

dean; superintendent; representative 

a kind of calligraphy generaliy used for manu- 
scripts 

administrator, director 

or “umdah; village notable or head 

headman, foreman, chief 

messenger, envoy 

ordinary current handwriting 

a hostel in al-Azhar 

gifts of land, made in the name of the Sultân, 
to various oflicers; the land thus granted was 
exempted İrom payment of the land tax 
spiritual magic 


İountain 

adjutant-major 

courtyard 

carpet; prayer-carpet; the prayer-carpet is con- 
sidered the spiritual throne of a religious order 
and the shaikh of an order is called the occupant 
of the prayer-carpet 

banker or money-changer 

the initiation of a new member into a guild 
court expert or witness 

head man of a village 

a term used for a woman of some learning 
morphology 

Moslem law 

mint-assayer 

poets or popular story-tellers 


magic 
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— as-SİMİYĞ.. 
— siyah we 
şinf 
sirdâr 
siyâsah 


—iğabaküş 
—la'bir ar-ru'yâ 
iafsir 
döifah .. 5 
tajhiziyah e 
dakharraja bihi fi 


dakiyah .. 
— dakmilah 
—dakrir 
Zakyid 


ta'limji 
farikah 
İaşaınyuf 
tauhid 
ihanâwiyah 
> hukanâi 
ihululh 
“ulama” 


.. ulüm Şi e 
al-ulüm al-“akliyah 
— — — gharibah 
— — — Ahârijiyah 
>—— — — nakliyah 
ummah .. ii 
urjüzah 


“uşül al-fikh 
- Wâğ' 
"Wiz 
wahkâlah 
wakf 
AYARI 
“waşfât 
— walan 
wajaniyah 
— walaniydl 


yüzbüshi 
© zür 
— zâwiyah 
zulm 


GLOSSARY 


natural magic 

(sirat) biography 

guild (v. eN) : 
commander-in-chief of the army / 
the theory of government; politics 


biographies 

interpretation of dreams 

Koranic exegesis 

a group, a party, a following 

preparatory i 

to terminate one's studies in a particular subject 
under a master ; 

dervish house, asylum, alms-house 

a supplement to a book 

commentary - 

a note which determines the correct reading of 
meaning of a word or phrase; dictation of a 
teacher to his students, hence the name of a book 
instructor 


o religious order 


sufism 

theology 

secondary 

barracks 

large decorative calligraphy 2 

plural of alim; the learned scholars generally 
those of al-Azhar 

phural of “İlm; sciences 

rational sciences 

esoteric sciences 

esoteric sciences 

transmitted sciences 

the nation, the people 

a poem in the yajaz metre composed on a subject 
to facilitate its being memorized by the students, 
e.g., the Alfiydh of Tbn Mâlik; there are other 
uses 

fundamental principles 

formation of words, etc. 

preacher 

or wikâlah; inn or tenement house 

pious endowment 

deputy, sub-director, sub-manager 

prescription 

İather-land, native country 

patriotism 

national songs; patriotic poems 


captain 
exorcistic Tite 


small mosgue 
oppression 
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balâghah, 42, 59, 66, 83, 84 
bandaging, 132, 357 
ali-Barâbiyah, 25, 39 
Barâhimah, 9, 20 
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barakah, 5 

barber, 82 

Barhamiyah, 22 

barracks, 112 

al-Bashâbshah, 26 

bashkâtib al-masâlih, 207 

bashi-bazüks, 293 

Basle Seminar, 278 

basmalah, 83 

battalion drill, 120 

batteries, construction Oİ, 137 

Bavarian, 127 

bayân, 42, 400 

bees”' wax, making of, 171 

belles lettres, 75 

Bengalis, 151 

Beys, 17 (v. Mamlüks) . 

Bible, 110 

bilharzia, 300 

Bimârislân, 82, 100, 132, 220 

biographical notices, 159-163, 170— 
175, 222-3, 253-264, 304-307, 
326-329 | 

biography, 75 

ai-Birmiyah, 25, 39 

birnâmij, 67 

bi'ihat al-Anjâl, 243 

blind, 21, 26, 30 (v. Schools) 

boat-building, 174. 

boatmen, recruiting Of, 121 

Bon Pasteur, 339 

book-keeping, 146, 206, 418, 430, 437 

books and students materials, 367 
(v. Schools) 

booksellers, ır 

botany, 125, 126, 134, 322, 369, 377, 
381 

bread-making, 100 

Breviary, 89 

bridge-building, 137 

British Government, 384 

British Occupation, 413, 425—442 

broadcloth, making of, 171, 172, 173 

budget, 426-7, 428, 436 i 

buglers, 134 

building dept., 317 

buldâniyât, 83 

Burhâmiyah, 9, 20 


Cadastral survey, 146 

calendar, 42, 81 

calico-printing, 172, 331 

calligraphy, 83, 93, 107; 148, 164,196, 
318, 349, 351, 354, 355. 369, 
373, 374 377. 378, 3ÖL, 430, 


43 
Consuls, 158 
camel corps, 294 
candle-making, 172 
Cave Report, 383-5 
Capitulations, go, 282, 285, 344 
care€er, 432 
carpet-making, 173 
carpenitry, 171, 252, 264 
Carriage Building Dept., 263-4 
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castramentation, 120 

catechism, 413 

Catholics, 417—8 (v. Schools) 

Catholic Copts, go 

Catholic Missionaries, 282—3 

cavalry exercises, 137 

centralisation, I21 Sg., 
420, 431 

certificates, 427 

Chabrol, 4, 10, 29, 85, 86 

chambröes des pages, 206 

Chamber of Deputies, 254 

Chamber of Commerce, 261 

change in educational policy, 346 

change İrom one rite to another, 38 

chanting, 337, 421 

charms, 82 

Chasseurs d'Orieni, 98, 146 

Chauvin, 29 

chemistry, 125, 126, 134, 145, 161, 165, 


2953, 320, 380, 


168, 171, 176, 222, 227, 328, 
329, 348, 351, 377, 378, 381, 
427, 435 


chemical works, 146 

chief accountant, 147 

chief inspector, 434, 439 (v. inspection) 

chief judge, 254 

chronograms, 76, 205 

Choura al-djihâd, 181 

€hurch Missionary Society, 275, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 339, 

Circassians, 92, 08, 114, 117, 121, 152, 
184, 206, 306, 307, 314, 327, 330 

Citadel, 105, 107, 110, I1L, 113, 124, 


131, 168, 206, 221, 317, 320, 
, . 350 
civil administration, 159, 162, 165, 
168, 171, 176, 248, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 327 


civil engineering, 436 

clauses of roth Rajab law, 363-369 

classics, 413 

clerks, 148, 434 

clinic, 322 

clinical surgery, 126 

coal-mining, 175, 221 

codification of law, 396 

coercive methods of recruiting 
students, 215 sg. 

Collection Marcel, 101 

Collâge Bonola Miller, 419 

College of the Propaganda, 89, 99 

Coliğge de la Sainte Famille, 410 

colloguial, 11, 13, 344 

Colmen, 184 

commentary, 83 (v. fafsir) 

commerce, 100, 104, 259, 305, 369, 430 

commercial arithmetic, 430 

commercial knowledge, 369 

commercial subjects, 413 

Commission, 429 

Commission report by, 429-440 

Commission d' İnsbruction, 121 sg., 181 

Commission of Inspection, 186 

“Commission of Inguiry, 346, 438 
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Commission of Publiç Instruction, 185, 
186, 187 

Commission of Six, 401 

Committee of Reform, 361 

company drill, 120 

Congregation of the Propaganda, 277 

conscription, 140, 153, 293, 314, 338, 
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Consell o supdricur Ode 
Publigue, 193, 438 

Conseil d'ınsiruclton publigue, 192 
conservatism, 399 
contributions to al-Azhar, 29 
controversy, 42 
convents, 100 
Convent oi St. Mary Girgis, 420 
Convent of Abü Zür, 42: . ğ 
Copts, 36; 84sg., 98; 16Ğ, “1467 279“ 


o Dinstruction. 


2823, 309—31£, 327 33ö, 3335 
3351 3377330, 341, 23455 “355: 
3b0:” 374, 387, 480, 4909-10, 


4 , , 41758, 429 , g3 

Copts e e AI  £, 

Coptic Church, 85, 279; 338, 4 

Coptic Convents, 16ö (v. convents) 

Coptic higher m 

— Aullâbs, 85 ; 

— language, AğT, 432, 43 

— liturgical Works, 8g 

— Patriarch, ado 

> Patriarchal College, 319” 

— reforms, 420 sg. 

— youths educated in Rome, 8g- 

copyists, 11 

correctors, 395 

Correspondence Dept., 439 

Corsican, 112 

GOYUĞES, 367 

cosmography, 128, 145, 351, 381 

cost of food, clothing, etc., 391 

cotton cultivation, £51 

Council, 190-1 

Council of Education, 427, 428 

Council of Ministers, 426 

Council of the Schools 
tion, 258 : 

Council of Public Health, 438 

Council of Public Instruction, 192 

Courier de VEgyple, 99 

Courts, absorption of students İrom 
al-Azhar, 45 

Court of Appeal, 261 

Cretans, 94 

Crimean War, 160, 174, 253 

criticisms of al-Azbar, 403 

— by Boyer, 116 

— of education missions, 436 

cultivation of learning, 36 

cultural development, 145 

— eguipment of Europeans, 344 

cupping, 132 


Administra- 


ad-Dakârinah, 25 
Dakarnat Şâlih, 25 
dallâlah, 14 
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Dâr al-Handasah, 107, 111, 144 

Dâr al-Kutub, 257 

Düâr al-“Ulüm, 345, 377. 378, 379, 380, 
388, 390, 395, 396, 427, 428, 434, 
438, 439 

dars, 40 

Darskhânah, 145, 148, 149, 209 

Dasükiyah, 9, 20, 21 

day school, 408, 417, 418 

Dicade Egybtienne, 100 

defence, 144 

demand for education, 346 

— private education, 419 

Department of Government Domains, 
438 

Department of Justice, 438 

Department of Public Works, 209 

Department of Schools, 186 sg. 

dentistry, 261 

“ depot,” 113, 117, 120 

dervishes, 19, 22, 307 

la Description de V Egypte, 96 

dhakara ma' ba'd or ma' fulân, 40 

dhihkr, x0 

dictionary, Arabic-Turkish, 110 

— lItalian-Arabic, 109 

difference between Western and 1s- 
lamic Societies, 437 

difterential calculus, 355 

Dikkah wa'I-Manbar, 26 

diplomacy, 160, 168 

diplomas, 19 

disadvantages of centralisation, 429 

discipline, 226, 396—8, 436 

distafi, 12 

dispensing, 132 

distillery, 161 

distribution of European population, 


344 
Divân Hâfiz, 77 
divination, 12 
Diwân, 100, 181—2, 183, 186, 298 
Diwân al-'Âli, 147, 181-2 
Diwân al-Ashghâl, 209 
Diwân al-Aukâf, 257 
Diwân al-Bahriyah, 121, 160, 181, 208, 
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Diwân al-Harbiyah, 189 

Diwân al-fihâdiyah, 121, 124, 
129, 133, 134, 147, 149, 
182, 183, 186, 187, 189, 
192, 203, 204, 205, 225, 
258, 317, 347, 352, 386 

Diwân of Kâitbâr, 23 

Diwân al-Khidiwi, 209, 259 

Diwân al-Kumruk, 263 

Diwân al-Madâris, -160, 168, 181, 204, 
205, 208 sg., 214 5g., 222, 223-4, 
225 Sg., 229, 238, 253, 258, 261, 
263, 292, 299, 317, 327, 347, 
348, 352, 353, 362, 363, 365 8g., 
368, 369, 372, 380, 386, 388 

dockyards, 104, 140, 153, 160, 264 

doctors, 316 

doctrine of fundamental principles, 41 


125, 
181, 
190, 
238, 
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dogmas of Islam, 378 

domestic duties, 15, 332 

drawing, 78, 117, 119, 120, 121, 137, 
145, 104, I7I, 351, 358, 369, 
373. 375, 376, 381, 436 

Druses, 93 

Dual Control, 425 

Dufterin Report, 440-2 

duration of studies in al-Azhar, 37 

Durr al-Yatim, 79 

duties of Council, 427 

duties of Education Board, 438 

dyeing, 161, 172 


Ebniya-maşlahali, 207 

eclipses, 81 

Ecole Abet, 334 

Ecole &'Administratilon et de Traduction 


149 

öcoles ablasi, 198 

Ecole & Architecture, 318 

Ecole des Ateliers Militaires, 142 
Ecole Berthy, 419 

Ecole de Chimte appligude & Pindustirie, 


145 
Ecole Centrale des Aris et Manufactures, 


239 
Ecole Civile, 148 
Ecoles Crömieux, 272 
Ecole Crespin, 419 
Ecole Crurda, 419 
Ecole Dominici, 419 
Ecole de Droit, 355 
Ecole de VEtat-major, 119, 250, 254, 


255 
Ecole Farag, 422 
Ecoles Graiuites, Libves et Universelles, 

406, 415-9 
Ecoles gratwiles, 426 
— — (Pröres), 308 
— — (Helleno-Egyptienne), 311 
— — (Victor-Emmanuel), 415 
Ecole Grecgue Orthodoxe primaire, 334 
Ecole laâgue, 419 
Ecole de Meiz, 250, 253, 255, 326 
Ecole militaire, 113 
— — la grande, 144 
€coles primaires, 384 
Ecole des Princes, 139, 254, 296 
Ecole Scalese, 419 
öcole spâdciale, 119 
Ecole Supâriewre, 139 
economics and learning, 17 
editors, newspaper, 161 
editors, 395, 432, 438 
education, position in 1863, 339 
Education Boards, 434, 438, 440 
— Council (Paris), 324 
— Dept., 254, 439, 442 
— developments, 206 sg. 
— policy, 302, 316, 361, 440 
— and press, 403 
— system, breakdown Of, 223 
— — criticisms, 227 59., 284-5 
— — failure of, 291 
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Education and women, 374-5 

— work done through religious orders, 
10 

efendis, 29 

efect of low standard of education on 
officials, 425-6 

“© Egypt for tbe Egyptians,” 344 

LD Egybte au XIXe Siöcle, 122 

LD Egypte sous Möhömei-Ali, 123 

Egyptlan Government, 384 

Egyptians in Greek Schools, 412-3 

Egyptian learning under French, 101 

Egyptian students, 152 

Egyptian Üniversity, 257 

LE” Egyptienne, 327 

Egyptology, 354. 

elementary chemistry, 322 

— education, 358 

elephantiasis, 327 

““ eleven sciences,” 400-1 

elocution, 174 

embroidery, 14 

employment of students, 239, 381-3 

— — teachers, 219 

encyclopaedias, 110 

engineering, 105, 143, 165, 171, 174, 
176, 253, 256, 298, 306, 332, 


394 44 
engineering instruments, making of, 
173 


— services, 208, 294, 433 

— studies, 145, 432 

— works, 298 

English, 138, 305, 351, 410, 421, 432, 


433, 435 
English Missionaries, 281, 300, 311 
engraving, 161, 162 
epidemic, 133 
epizootie, 133 
Esnâwiyah wa'l- fizâwiyah, 26 
esoteric sciences, 78 
Ethiopic, 351, 355 
eunuchs, 132 
European music and Turks, 135 
-— penetration of Egypt, 95, 343-4 
evils of centralisation, 429 
examinations for ofücials, 228 
— İor post-graduates, 228 
— 363, 368, 418, 442 
expansion, 115 
expenditure, school, 299 
experts, Europcan, 183 
— excodus of İoreign, 209-210 
external sciences, 78 


Fables of Lokmân, 100 

factories, 94, 104-5, 153, 222, 224, 
Eli 

factory, munitions, 142 

Faculty of Laws, 433 

Faculty of Science, 327 

faddâns, 151 

al-Faiyümiyah, 25 

İajr, 65 

Fakhr-addin ar-Râzt, 45 
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Jallâpin, 140, 153, 213, 241; 314, 315), 
344. 345 - 

falak, 42, 82 

al-falakiyât, 78 

Jara'td, 41, 43, 44, 54-5, 71, 83 

İfarrier, 132 

al-Fashniyah, 25, 39 

fast of Ramadân, 8 

Falih al-Malik al- Majid, 83 

fatwa, 12, 45, 94, 128 

al-Fawâ'ih al- finâniyah, 21 

İencing school, 350 

field works, 120 

Jiki, 2 sg., 12 

fiRt's education, 5, 156, 366, 371 

— functions, 5-6 

ARA, 41, 65, 70, 71, 83, 127, 156, 368, 
377, 490 w 


Filles de la Chariid, 276, 277, 278, 332, 
339, 407 

finance and Muhammad “Ali, 103 

finance, 382, 437, 438 

Finance Dept., 1609, 254, 256, 257, 260, 
261, 263 

financial plans, 104 

al-funün al-gharibah, 78 

Jirmân, 186, 272 

fish-drying, 175 

fitting, 358 

folk medicine, 82 

İood, money and lodging, 27 

Foreign Aflairs, 160, 254, 259, 382 

Foreign Affairs Dept., 260 i 

foreign schools, 385 

foreigners in army, 115 

fortification, 119, 120, 137, 144, 351 

fortune-teller, 96 

foundries, 94 

Franciscans, 87 sg., 275, 276, 308, 309, 
333, 339, 408-9 AE. 

Pranciscaines de Missions Africaines, 
408 

İree education, attitude to, 416 

French, 29, 95, 102 Sg., III, ET4, 119, 
126, 127, 128, 164, 351, 421, 
423-4, 432, 433 

French cavalry mission, 136 

French Codes, 396 

French culture, 145, 188, 192, 276 

French described, 76 

French education mission, 442 

French exports, 113 

French infuence under Muhammad 
“Ali, 115, 120, 188, 276 

French inspiration in military reforms, 
102 

French language, 112, 120, 373, 374, 
435. 437 

French law, 355 

French literature, 265 sg. 
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French İyceums, 407 

French occupation, 23, 28, 95, 96 sg. 

French officers, 115, 116 

French Opera, 193 

French people and Egyptian mission 
students, 302 

French teachers, 135 

French writers and School of Medicine, 
122 

Pröres de la dotirine chröblenne, 277, 
278, 309, 330-1, 332, 339, 340, 
499, 416 

Friday, congregational prayer, 7 

Friday sermons, 7 

Froebel method, 415 

fukarö, 9 

function of Friday prayers, 7 

function of religious orders, 8-9 

furniture making, 173 


Genealogy, 83 

geodesy, 119 

geomancy, 12 

geography, 78, 80, 83, 100, 138, I41, 
164, 174, 187, 285, 268, 318, 
337. 348, 349, 351, 368, 374, 
370, 378, 381, 403, 404, 4IT, 
413. 418, 421, 427, 430, 432, 
435, 436 

geology, 322 

geometry, 80, 85, 107, 108, 117, 119, 
128, 137, 141, 164, 171, 265, 
318, 322, 351, 369, 376, 381, 
,403, 418, 436 

Georgian language, 77 

Georgians, 92, 98, 117, 152 

German, 135, 351, 355, 406, 415, 423, 
432, 433, 435 | 

German education missions, 442 

German methods, 409 

German military regulations, 352 

German military system, 352 

German missionaries, 278 Sg. 

ghilmân efendinâ; 206 

girls and education, 374—5 

girls and literacy, 14 

gloss, 83 

gold-mining, 16r 

goldsmithery, 172 

Good Shepherd, 276 

Gospels, 86 

— in Arabic and Coptic, 279 

Governorates, 382 

Grades of Pay, 3092 

graduates returned İrom service, 229 

grammar, 71, 148, 268, 368, 374, 381, 
403, 434 

Greek, 99, 270, 423-4 

Greeks, 91,94, 95, 98,114, 117,151,152, 
306, 311, 334, 411, 412—4, 416 

Greek Church, 85 

Greek Communities, 273 Sg., 284, 412, 
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Greeks in Egyptian Schools, 273 
Greek Government, 334 
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Greek Orthodox Church, gı, 335 

Greek Orthodox Community, 3 34 

Greek Patriarch, 334 

Greek works, 280 

guild, 7 

Gulistân, 77 

gun making, 172-3, 174 

gunnery, 119, 120, 137, 
348-9, 351 

gymnastics, 435 

&ynaccology, 357 


140, 165, 


Habbâniyah, 73, 82 

hadara 'alâ, 40 

hadith, 7. 14, 41, 46-8, 65, 67, 71, 83, 
377, 400 

İağramavtis, 93 

hâfizah, 14 

hai'ah, 42 

hakimdâr, 258, 260 

halkah, 40, 66, 68-9 

Hammer, 76 

al-Hanâbilah, 25, 39 

al-Hanâdwah, 25 

Hanafi, 25, 37, 38, 39, 75, 76, 268, 377, 
390, 399, 401, 402 

al-anafıyah, 25, 39 

Hanbali, 25, 37, 39, 40 

Handasah, 81-2 

hârah, 25, 134, 152, 208, 209 

al-Haramain, 25, 39 

hashiyat, 67, 84 

hâşhiyat “ala sharh al-'Az121, 84 

hâshiyat 'alâ sharh al-Isöm, 84 

hâshiyat “alâ Kişşat al-Mi'râj, 84 


“hâshiyat 'alâ sharh al-Ashmüni, 84 


hâshiyat “alâ shark Ahmad al-Mallawi, 


84 

pâshiyat “alâ shark Mulla Hanafi, 84 

havd, 3 

al-Hawâdizp al-Yaumiyah, 109 

Health Council, 124, 125 

Hebrew, 92, 272, 337. 423 

heterogeneity of population, 415 

hifz al-Kor'ân, 2 

hife, 227 

higher education, 15 

higher training, 119 

hikmah, 42, 64-5, 66, 83 

Hilâlis, 13 

hirfah, 6 

hisâb, 42, 44, 62-3, yİ, 87 

history, 75, 120, 128, 139, 164, 265. 
268, 318, 337, 349, 368, 376, 
377. 378, 381, 403, 404, 413, * 

., AZI 427. 430, 432, 435, 436 

historical works, 75-6 

historical poems, 76 

hizbs, 83 

holidays in al-Azhar, 37 

Holy Cities, journeys for study to, 68 

hospice, 88 

hospitals, 82, 104 

Hujaj al-Kâhirah, 76 

Hulbat al-Lubb al-Maşün, 84 
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hydraulics, 160, 161, 168, 174, 355 
hydrostatics, 174 
hygiene, 125, 126, 162, 265, 322, 430 | 


Ibn Mu'ammar, 25, 39 
Idah al-Mubham, 84 
Idârat al-Madâris al-Harbiyah, 349 
ijâzah, 67, 76, 401 

— academic value of, 68 
— 'âmmah, 67 

— by correspondence, 68 
— mujalkah, 68 

II Principe, 183 
illiteracy, 116—7, 132, 147 
“ilm al-aufâk, 12 

— al-falak, 78, 79 

— al-ghubâr, 62 

— al-handasah, 78 

— al-hurüf, 12 

— al-jafr, 12 

— al-maşâhah, 78 

— al-mikât, 78 

— an-nujüm, 12 

— ar-ramal, 12 

— ar-rasm, 78 

— ar-rukkah, 12 

— at-tajwid, 20 

— at-hibb, 78 

al-'Tlin wa 1-“Ulamâ', 403 


imâms, 29, 40, 162, 167, 243, 260, 
265 

imâm râlib, 8 

impediments to education, 441 

Indians, 25, 93, 151 

Indian numerals, 148 

indigo, 151 

industries, 176, 430 

industrial development, 145 

infantıy exercises, 117, 1109-20, 136, 


13 

infantıry akla Boris 351 

inorganic chemistıy, 322 

inghâ”, 148 

inspection of schools, 195, 196, 197, 
412, 431, 439 

— kultabs, 4-5, 303 


inspector, 186, 326, 442 

inspector-general, 138, 185, 354, 368 

inspectorate, 317, 439 

Institut & Egyple, 96 sg. 

Institut Egyptien, 101 

Institut International, 394 

Inslitubion de Bernhardi; 419 

— de Bono, 419 

— Carlo Tommasi, 419 

— Cerioni, 419 

— Chawvin, 419 

— Givile des İngönicurs des Ponis et 
Chaussdes, 108 

— G. Grech, 419 

— Kirby, 419 

— Marcel, 419 

— Penso Porpurgo, 419 

— Vallot, 419 
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instructors, 116, 135 | 

— Turkish attitude towards, 116 

instruction, 366 - i 

instruments, 79 Sg. , 

Interior, Dept. of, 258, 304, 382 

intermarriage, 177, 263, 264 

international character of al-Azhar, 26 

International Control, 425 & 

interpreter, 133 

interpretation of dreams, 12 

intrigues, 116, 133, 188, 189—1go, 225, 
288, 305, 401-2 

“Irakis, 25 

irrigation, 150, 255, 350 

Ivshâd ar-Rahmân, 84 

Islam and anatomy, 125 

Islamic learning, 428 

Ttalian, 105, 107, 108, 111, 120, 126, 
127, 270, 301, 340, 497, 409, 
416, 421, 422, 423—4, 433. 435 

Italian College, 326, 336 

— Government, 336 

— infuence, 116 

— in medical service, 131 

— in navy, 121 

Italy, reasons for education missions 
to, 105 


ALJabarti's visit to Institut, 96 5g. 
al- Jabartiyah, 25, 26, 39 

Jabr wa'l-mukâbalah, 42, 63 
Jacobite, 85 
Jafr, 'ilmal-, 83 
janissaries, 94 
Jarâyah, 27 v 
Jaridat Avkân Harb al- Jaigh al-Mişri, 


352 

Jaridat al-“Askariyat al-Mişriyah, 352 

al-Jâwah, 25 

Jâwara, 40 

al- Jauhariyah, 26, 39 

Jesuits, 409—10 

Jews, go, 91, 92, 276, 337, 344, 360, 
387, 409, 417-8, 423 

Jewish Community, 337, 387 

— doctors, 92 

— guarter, 24, 9i 

jewellery, 172 


| gihâd, 287 


judicature, 396—7, 433 
güghrâfiyah, 78 
al-Juma'ah al-Yağimak, 8 
Jurisprudence, 41, 403 
Jümalat, 148 

Justice, Dept. of, 256 


Kabağda 'alâ, 140 

Rabbâni, 3, 148 

kâdi, 4 

padi'-Kuğah, 395 

al-Kâdiriyah, 9 

Rüfiyah, 42, 60—1, 83 

al-Kâfiyat ash- Shâfiyah, 84 

Kalam al-Madâris, 186—7 

Kalam at-Tarjamah wa't-Tahrir, 439 
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Kalilah wa Dimnah, 76 
Kâümüs, 84 


Kânün-nâmah, 165 

Kânün as-Siyâsat-namah, 208 

Karbâshiliyah, 9 

Bara'a “alâ, 40 

Rarra'ahu darsan, 66 

karamgt, 1z 

Râri (pI. Rurrâ'), 44 

kâshif, 22, 28, Ki 

Kâsimiyah, g 

kâtibs, 45 

katkhudâ, 33, 107 

al-kimiyâ, 12 

hira'ât, 36, 41, 43, 44, 45, 75, 83 

Kitâb ash- Shudhür adh-Dhahabiyah, 
222 

Khalwatiyah, 9 

khân, 27 

al-Kharidat al-Bahiyah, 84 

khatama al-kitâb, 40 

khafib, 8, 29 

Rhatmah, 2 

ZAhatf-i-sharif, 223 

khazinah-dâr, 191, 194, 257 

Khedivial Library, 438 

Khitaj (al-Makrizi), 75 

Khifat (at-Tavfikiyah), 163, 254 

Khizânat al-Adab, 76 

khutbah, 7 

Ahulâsat, 205 

Kor'ân, 2 sg., 14, 36, 41, 92, 100, 107, 
157, 214, 227, 242, 281, 304, 
354, 355, 361, 365, 366, 370, 373, 
374. 375. 379, 399, 439 

Koranic exegesis, 41, 127, 377, 378 

Ruftân, 2 

Kümisiyün, 429 

kurbâg, 195, 197, 224 

Kurds, 25, 117, 152 

al-Kusairiyah, 9 

Rullâbs, 2 Sg., 4, 6, 11, 14, 20, 21, 24, 
42, 85, 91, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 177, 213 Sg., 242, 253, 287, 
394, 399, 340, 341, 347, 359, 
360, 362, 363, 368, 369, 370, 
371, 384, 385, 387, 395, 441, 
442 : 

— effect of conseription, 153 

— eguipmenit, 4 

— lack of funds for, 154 

— reports on conditions, 213 S4. 

— state of, 359 

— statistics of, 359 

— students' career, 6 

— types in use in Cairo, 370 

kutubhhânah, 206 


Taboratories, 208, 239 

lack of co-operation, 355, 428 

— — girls” schools, 407 

— — men, 105, 110-1, 119, 140, 149, 
184, 206-7, 210, 225, 286, 370 
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lack of method, 116. 213, 379 

— — money, 370, 426, 427, 428 

— — Preparatory Schools, 358 

— — Primary Schools, 358 

— — teachers, 427, 428, 430, 432, 435, 
439-440 

— — text-books, 435 

Lambert, 208 

Lancasterian method, 235, 281, 413 

land-assessing, 146 

land-surveying, 85, 109 

Lane, 27, 86 

La Salle teaching method, 409 

languages, 75, 90, 99, 107, 112, 117, 
120, 133, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
145. 148, 173, 253, 267, 268, 
313, 3IĞ, 322, 335, 337, 348, 
349, 354-5, 358, 368, 376, 381, 
404, 413, 415, 418, 421, 423-4, 
427. 432, 433. 434, 436 

language teaching, 434-5 

Latin, 174, 423 

Latin Catholics, 276, 277 

laundry, 375 

law, 252, 265, 267, 268, 297, 327, 355, 
394, 436 

Law Courts, 396, 399 

law of roth Rajab 1284, 362, 431 

laws of inheritance, 41 

lâzama, 40 

Lazarists, 276, 277, 278, 308, 332, 339, 
497 

learning, cultivation of, 36 

Lebanese, 9o 

legal language, 433 

legal medicine, 126, 328 

İegislation, 110 

Legislative Assembly, 259, 260 

Legislative Council, 254 

lessons in mosgues, 8 

İletter-writing, 148 

lexicography, 42, 83 

Jlibraries, 16, 110, 206, 208, 354, 407, 


N 435 
Linant, 208 
linear drawing, 318 
linguistic difticulties, 119, 158, 213, 
| 240-1, 379 
— sciences, 42 
literacy, 10—11, 147 
literature, 76, 83, 377 
literary education, 13 
— studies, 432 
lithography, 161, 162, 239, 299 
liwğ', 256 
İogic, 42, 84, 421 
Lower Egypt, 27 
Jughah, 42, 59-60, 83 
al-lughât-ath-thalâth, 148 
Iycde, 119 


Ma'âni, 42, 400 
MacBrair, 86 
madder cultivation, I5I 
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madhhab, 38, 40 

madrasah, 2, 10, 15 S5g., 17, 85, 1To1, 
403, 404 

— students, 25 

Madrasat al-Ajzajiyah, 131 

— al-Alsun, 150 

— al-Alsun wa'i-Muhasabah, 267 

— al“Amaliyât, 174, 207, 218, 264, 
357 (v. 'Amaliyâi) 

— Arkan al-Harb, 119, 318 

— al-Ajfal al-Askariyah, 350 

— al-Banât al-AsWwâf, 375 

— al-Biyâdah, 138 

— al-Handasah, 108, 111, 144 

— al-Handasat a-Mulkiyah, 320 

— al-Harbiyah, 317 

— ad-Idârah, 159, 160, 183 

— al-Idârah wa'-Alsun, 353 

— al-Imârah, 317 

— al-fihâdiyah, 117, 140 

— al-Khağariyah, 350 

— al-Ma'âdin, 142 

— al-Mafrüzah (wal-Abniyah), 294 5g., 
295, 296, 297, 299, 306, 317, 
318, 326, 327 

- — Mulkiyah, 296, 298 

— an-Nawâtiyah, 141 

— aş-SŞaidalah, 131 

— as-Saniyah, 375 

— as-Sawâri, 136 

— aş-Şinâ'ah, 150 

— ai-Tajhiziyah, 206-7 

— — al-Harbiyah, 117 

— Ni-Talim al-Idârat 
149 

— at-Tarjamah, 150 

— af-Tubjiyah, 137 

— al-Wilâdah, 132 

— az Zirâ'ah, ışı 

Maghrabis, 11, 12, 25, 28, 30, 32, 39, 
93, 93, 397 

maghrib, 66 

magic sguares, 12 

Mahâkim al-Akâlim, 396 

Maison du Bon Pasteur, 275-6 

Maison d'Education, 419 

Maison &dducation de Mme Andrdades, 
336 İ 

Maison des Soeurs İranciscaines, 331-2 

Majâlis al-4 kâlim, 396 

majlises, 183 

Mağjlis ai“ Al, 143, 160 

— al-Ma'ârif, 438 

— al-Mashıwarah, 148-9 


ai-Mulkiyah, 


— Mü, 420 

— al-Mulkiyah, 189, ıgı, 192, 193, 
194 

— an-Nawwâb, 343 

— Şhurü 'l-Afibbâ', 181 

— — 'E fihâdiyah, 181 

— — 'EMadâris wawl-Makâtib, 7193, 
204, 206 


— aş-Şihhah wa'l-Isbitalyât, 181 
makâhıb al-banâdir wa'l-Rurâ, 153 
Makâmüât al-Hariri, 13, 31, 76, 93 
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makhtabs, 20, 153, 155, 156, 157, 210, 
253, 255, 236, 281, 295, 329, 


359, 372, 378, 395 
Mahtab Ahli, 371 


Maktab al-'Ali, 139, 206, 268 

Maktab al-Muhimmaât al-Harbiyah, 143 

Mahktab Ra'is al-Muhâsabah, 207 ğ 

Maktab ar-Rijâl, 119 

maktabah, 206 

ai-ma'kül, 41 

Maliki, 21, 29, 33, 37, 38, 39, 399, 4OF 
Ww. RM 


Malta, 86 

Maltese, 407 

Mamlüks, 17, 23. 30 54. 34, 75. 77» 
92, 93, 95, 96, 98, 100, 102, 
103, 107, zir, 119, 138, 140, 
152, 327 

ma'mürs, 147, 148, 153, 156, 181 

manâkib, 12 

mandarin orange, IŞI 

al-mankül, 41 

manoeuvres, 120, 136, 138 

manfik, 42, 44, 61-2, 66, 83, 400 

map-making, 109, 120, 255 

marine law, 174 

mayküb, 2 

Maronites, 90, 99, 109, 277 

marriage and education, 441 

maşâhah, 82 

Masjid al-Madrasah, 20 

Mağba'at al-Ma'ârif, 259 

materia medica, 125, 126, 132, 322, 357 


mathematics, 79, 81, 107, 108, 110, 
121, 139, 145, 164, 171, 176, 
268, 305, 348, 349, 351, 354» 
355. 373, 374, 376. 378, 494, 
413, 418, 421, 427, 435 

main, 6 

Matıwalis, 93 

Maulâniyah, 9 

al-Mazâmüir, 86 

mechanics, 106, 137, IÖL, 173, 174, 
252, 305, 351, 355, 358, 377 


medical dictionary, 328 

medical mission, 175, 176 

— oflicers, 330 

medical pathology, 126 

— service, 113, 220, 323, 324 

— works, 82-3 

medicine, 78, 82, 162, 175, 297, 301, 
e 322, 326, 328, 329, 394. 

3 
Melchite Church, 85 
memorization, 434, 441 


. men, supply of, 140 


Merino sheep farms, 208-9 

metal-founding, 161, 168 

metal-work, 358 

metereology, 126 

Maternild, 132 

method of dividing up Arabic syliabus, 
381 

— — employing medical graduates, 
356 
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method of instruction, 369 
— — teaching Arabic, 379—380, 428 
Metropolitan of Alexandria, 420 
midwifery, 132, 357 
mihrâb, 24 
mikât wa hai'ah, 63—a, 71 
military administration, 136, 138, 159, 
160, 168 
— aflairs, 112 
— education, 92 sg. 
— engineering, 161, 327, 350 
— eguipment, 113, 114 
— exercises, 138, 174 
— formations, 113 
— Gazette, 329, 352 
— Instructors, 114, 115, 116 
— law, 348, 349, 351 
— museum, 352 
— plans, 318 
— rank of instructors, 114 
— reforms, 98, 102, ITI S4., 255 
— science, 105, 110, 307, 394 
— studies, 306 
— subjects, 130, 222 
— system, 301 
— tactics, 107, 140, 351 
— text-books, 116 
— training, 115, 294, 302 
— works, 351 
— workshops, 255 
mineralogy, 145, 265, 322 
mining, 144, 162, 199, 394 
Ministry of Education, 253, 385 
Ministry of the Interior, 254 
Ministry of Justice, 253 
Minister of War (France), 243-4, 250 
Ministöre de la Guerre, 182 
— de VInstruction et des Travaux Pub- 
ligues, 209, 229 
mint, 327 
müirâlk, a (v. farâ'iğ) 
mis-employment, 433 
Missal, 89 
missions to Europe, 382 (v. education) 
mission, Egyptian military, 349, 351 
— French agricultural, 151 
— — military, 115 S4., 255, 349 
— students, 144, 181, 189 
— — ages, 163 
— — analysis, 176 
— — birthplaces, 163 
, — — choice of career, 104 
— — criticisms, 166-7 
— — early education, 164 
— — education policy, 169-170 
— — employment of, 209 
— — examinations, 164 
— — interviews with Muharamad “Ali, 
168 
— — lodgings, 165 
— — method of control, 165 
— — mis-employed, 168 
— — period of stay, 164 
— — practical work, 166 
— — regulations, 1605 
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mission students return, 168-1 70 

-— — system of despatch, 170 

missionaries, 436 i 

Mixed Courts, 254, 2 57. 260-1, 263 
326, 327, 396 il 

— Court ot Appeal, 254, 256 

Model Farm, 151, 207 

“ Modern Egypi,” 254 

modern sciences, 403 

Monastery of St. Anthony, 310 

— — St. George, gr 

— — St. Sabbas, or 

“monitorial ” system, 282 

Moniteur arabe, 100 

monks, Coptic, 87 

— French, 8g 

— German, 89 

— Italian, 89 

monopolies, 104, 289 

moral science, 378 

Moravians, 91 

morphology, 42 

Moslems, 409, 411, 417-8 

Moslem Law, 355, 396, 433 

mosgue in education, 7 5g. 

mosgue system, 152 

mosgue-madrasah “Abdar-Rahmân Kaj- 
Ahudâ, 24 

— — Abü'i-Harairah, 18 

— — Abü'i-Kâsim al-Husaini, 22 

— — Abii-Ma'âl, 20 

— — Abü Muhammad al-Hanafi, 72 

— — al-Ahmadi, 42, 403, 405 

— — al-diniyah, 17, 73 

— — alAkbughâwiyah, 17, 24, 25, 39 

— — al-Alfı, 22 

— — Almâs, 18, 72 

— — al“ÂAmri, 20 

— — al-Aşkrâfiyah, 17, 18, 70, 73 

— — Aulâd'Anân, 257 

— — dabak, 18, 72 

— — al-Badri, 20 

— — al-Baidariyah, 16 

— — Bardabkiyah, 17, 73: 

— — Bardik al-Aşshrafi, x6 

— — Bülâk, 17, 73 

— — ai-Büşah, 22 

— — ad-Dailam, 16 

— — ad-Dashiüti, 24 

— — ad-Dasüki, 20 

— — al-Fahâhâmi, 18, 19, 23, 72 

— — al-Gharib, 18, 72 

al-Ghüri, 18, 72 

— — al-Habbâniyah, 17, 73, 82 


.— — al-Hanafi, 18, 72 


— — al-Husaini, 17, 18, 72 
— — Ibn ar-Râdi, 22 

— — lbrâhim Pasha, 405 
— — Iskandar Pasha, 72 
— — al-Jâmi'al-Kabir, 22 
— — al-Jawhari, 17, 73 

— — al-Kâdi, 20 

— — Kâfür, 16 

— — al-Khudari, 18, 72 

— — al-Kishhi, 22 
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#mosguz-madrasah al-Kurdi, 17, 72 

— — Küsün, 18, 73 

— — al-Maghâribah, 24 

— — al-Mahallâwi, 22 

— — al-Mahkamah, 16 

— — al-Mahmüdiyah, 17, 73, 80 

— — al-Matbüliyah, 17, 20, 74 

—— al-Matwalli, 21 

— — Mirza Shurbaji, 18, 73 

— — al-Mwaiyad, 12 

— —al-Mw'allak, 21 

— — Muhammad Bey Abü Dhahab, 74 
— — Muhammad Kâşhif, 20 

— — Muhammadiyah, 17 

— — Muharram, 18, 73 

— — al-Mujâhidin, 20 

— — Mutahhar, 18, 73 

— — an-Naşr, 21 

— — an-Nizâmiyah, 17 

— — as-Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi, 22, 


23 
— — as-Sayyidah as-Safühiyah, 24 
— — Sayyidi “Abdallah alMuwafı, 
1 


2 
— — Sayyidi AbiWl-“Abbâs al-Mursi, 


20 
— — Sayyidi Jalâl-addin as-Suyütü, 20 
— — ash- Sha'bâniyah, 17, 73 

— — Shaikh Majdhüb, 20 

— — Shaikh Müsâ, 22 

— — Shaikhh Nuşair, 22 

— — Shaikh Taha, 22 

— — Shaihh Yâsin, 21 

— — Shaikhun, 16, 17, 74 

— — Shams-addin al-Hanafi, 18, 73 
— — Shaliâ ibwi-Hâmük, 20 

— — Sidi Sâriyah, 18, 73 

— — aş-Şilâhiyah, 18, 74 

— — as-Sinâniyah, 18, 70, 74 

— — as-Şini, 21 

— — Şirghatmishiyah, 18, 75 

— — Sulaimâniyah, 18 

— — as-Suyüfiyah, 18 

— — af-Taibarsiyah, 24, 25, 26, 39 
— — Turbatk Umm Sâlih, 16 

— — 'Umar Shâh, 18. 73 

— — 'Uthmân Katkhudâ, 18, 73 
— — al-Wasti, 18, 73 

— — al-Yüsufi, 20 

— — Zâfır, 23 

— — az-Zaghlül, 22 

— — Zawiyat al-Labbân, 16 
“mother tongue,” 434 

mu'addibs, 362, 363 

mu'allim, 85 

mu'allimah, 14 

Mw'ğwins, 149 

Mubayyadah, 331 

mubtadiyân, 210, 211 

mudirs, 156 

mudir al-madâris, 159 

mufattişh al-makâtid, 156 

mufti, 38, 39, 40, 45, 76, 128, 361 
mughaiyir, 66 

muhadditin, 13 


Muhammad “Ali, 1, 28 (throughout 
İrom p. 101) 

Muhandiskhânah, 142, 144, 150, 159, 
161, I7I, 253, 255, 256, 261, 
262, 263, 264, 205, 297, 304, 
318, 319, 320, 350, 353, 354-5, 
362 (v. dâr al-handasah, en- 
gineering, polytechnic, etc.) 

muhimmâi, 142 

mu'tds, 40, 66, 68 

Mujarrabât ad-Dairabı, 83 

mujawarin, 24 

mukris, 40 

mulids, 5, 10, 33 

mullazims, 29 

munitions, 222 

munshid, 1o 

muwrids, 69 

Musâbiki, 109 

Museums, 208, 438 

muştalah al-haditk, 42, 48-9, 83 

muldawalli, 29 

“mubual ” system, 281 

mulüm, 36, 66 (u. main) 

muwakkii, 80 

mysticism, 41 

mythology, 265 


Nabârwah, 26 

Nubians, 25 

nahw, 42, 43, 66, 57-8, 83, 400, 443 
am-Nakhilah, 113, 120 

Nakib al-Ashrâf, 19 

nakibs, 29 

Nakshabandiyah, 9 

nationalism, 286-7 

nationalist party, 440 

nationalities attending Ecole Gratwile, 


417 

nationality and education, 415 

Native Tribunals, 441 i 

natural history, 162, 381, 430, 433, 
435 

— magic, 12 

— science, 322, 327, 328 

nâutical training, 121 

naval administration, 160 

— construction, 170, 171 

— Dept., 307 

— medical service, 304 

— mission, 174 

— training, 174 

navigation, 141, 348, 349 

mavy, 121, 168, 184, 315, 382 

nâzir, 29, 113 

nâzirs, continual change of, 137 

— of the Diwân al-Madâris, 347-8 

needlework, 14, 334, 375, 411 

negroes, 112, 114 

new mosgues, 23—4 


İF newspapers, 100 


Nile, 85 
Nizâm-i-Djadtd, 95 
Nizâm Jadid, 102, 106, 111, 124 
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non-governmental 


education work, 
271-285, 


308-312, 330, 406— 


423, 
North Africans, 25 
Noviciate, 409 
numbers of arithmetic, 365, 366 
Nuzhat al-Afkâr, 345 
Nuzhat an-Nafs, 79 


Object of education, 429 

— — education missions, £04—5 

— — religious studies, 404 

objections to non-Moslems as chiefs, 
I4I 

observatory, 2309, 298, 299, 305, 382 

obstacles and Muhammad “Âli, 103 

occultism, 12 

occupations of Europeans, 344 

— students”, 27 

Office of the Propaganda, 308 

Official Journal, 208, 438 

official rite, 38 

“omdahs, 147 

operations, 126 

oppression of agricultural classes, 343 

opthalmology, 262, 322, 328 

organic chemistry, 322 

organisation of schools, 185 

orphanage, 332, 407, 408 

orthodox, 417-8 

orthodoxy and religious orders, 10 

Orthodox Church, 271 

Osmanli, 163 

Ottoman Empire, 223 


Palace, 382 

painting, 172, 175 

palm tree, paper on, 100 

paper-making, 161 

Parliamentary Report, 124 

pathology, 125, 300, 322 

pathological anatomy, 322 

Patriarchs, 273 sg., 309, 310, 311 

payments to '4r3fs, 3 

payment of İees, 373, 386 

paymenis to fikis, 3 

payments to military instructors, 114 

payments to teachers, 421, 422 

payments to 'ulamâ' 29 

Peace Treaty and effect upon schools, 
230, 316 

pedagogy, 434 

pensionnat, 407, 408 

— du Bon Pasteur, 309 

— Cardahi, 419 

— Fichera, 419 

— des Fröres, 277-8, 308 

— Geoldstein, 419 

— Mascel, 419 

— Musso, 419 

Pensionnat de Mme Vue Remy, 419 

— Saint Joseph, 309 

Pöres, 424 

— franciscaines, 408 
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Pöres de la Hawte Egypte, 406 

— de Terre Sainle, 408 

Persian, 77, 99, 107, 120, 148, 355, 423 

— literature, 77 

pharmaceutical chemistry, 322 

— dept., 328 

pharmaceutics, 261, 307, 329 

pharmacists, 293, 300 

pharmacy, 125, 126, 134 

philosophy, 42 

physics, 109, 120, 125, 126, 134, Iİ... 

222, 322, 329, 348, 349, 33. 

, 376. 377. 378, 381, 427, 435 

physiology, 125, 126, 162, 322 

piano, 375 

Piedmontese, 120, 127, 128, 138 

pious endowments, 347, 358 (v. wakf) 

place of süfism, 8 sg. 

platoon drill, x20 

poets, 76, 93 

Pole, 184 

political constitutions, 110 

political independence of Europeans, 


344 
political rights, 343 
politics and learning, 17 
policy of education, 428 
— — Muhammad 'Alı, 117—118 
politeness, 368 i 


Polytechnic (Polyiechnigue), 137, 14... 
144, 198, 199, 203, 208, 220, 
2306, 237, 239 Sg. 241, 354, 


389, 392, 432-3 

Polyiechmigue (Paris), 249, 251, 255 

Pontifical, 89 

popular education, 238 

Porte (v. Sublime Porte) 

pottery making, 173 

Portuguese, 137 

practical geometiy, 78 

— work, 433 

prayers, 83 

Preparatory Schools, 147, 196, 197, 
208, 218, 219, 227, 230, 233 59., 
238-9, 253, 258, 267, 294, 318, 
320-1, 323, 327, 329, 340, 347, 
348, 3409-50, 352, 353, 354, 355» 
358, 376, 380, 381-3, 386, 388, 
389, 390, 393, 406, 426, 427, 
430, 432, 438, 439, 441 

— classes, 435 

— studies, 432, 436 

Presbyterians, 279, 333, 420 

prescription, 126 

press (Arabic), 402-3 


- — and ruler, 344-6 


primary education, 152, 426, 436 

Primary School, 98, 195—6, 208, 210- 
217, 221, 230, 232, 238, 
242, 258, 292, 294, 205, 340, 
347. 348, 352, 353. 354, 355, 
358, 363, 371, 370, 380, 381-3, 
386, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393), 
496, 423, 426, 427, 428, 430, 
432, 435, 439, 441, 442 
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rimary Schools, Wakf, 387 
primary,” meaning Of, 370-1 
rinces Party, 342 


rinting, 99, 105-6, 161, 162, 259, 
z99 

— Press, Bülâk, 109, 180, 208, 228, 
268, 338, 382 

— — Coptic, 338 


— — Malta, 280 

— — Military School, 352 

— — Rome, 89 

-— Ş$huweir, 86 

rivate education, 375 

— foundations, 372—3 

Tizes, 418 

»rogrâs Eeyptiem, 345, 359, 378 

ropaganda, 122-3, 277, 291, 383 

— French, 231 

rophetic traditions, 41 

TOSOĞY, 42 

>rotestantism, 410 

>rotestant College, 410 

Protestants, 417—8 

rovinces, 19, 382 

Provincial Capital schools, 367 

— Courts, 396 

— madrasahs, 15 Sg. 

— school councils, 431 

>salms, 86 

#salter, 85, 89 

Public Debt Dept., 438 

vublic education, 427 

yublications, French, 99 

dublic Health Dept., 304, 305, 306, 
327, 328, 382 

yublic health and schools, 366 

“ public ” instruction, 229 

yublic lectures, 354, 377 

— opinion, 316 

— weigher, 3 

— weights and measures, 8o 

Public Works, 145, 161, 199, 209, 
253, 255, 259, 260, 306, 347. 
353, 382, 438 


Races attending Ecole gratitwile, 417—8 

ar-Rüghibin fi Sirat al-Muştafâ, 84 

railways, 171, 253, 255, 256, 263, 264, 
269-271, 288, 291, 305, 353, 
358, 377, 382, 433 

Ra'is madrasat al-maktab, 97 

rasm, 82 

rasÜls, 45 

rational sciences, 42 

rations, students”, 36 

Raudat al-Madâris, 261 

reasons for deterioration ot madrasah 
buildings, 15-17 


— European penetration of Egypt, 


344 
rebuilding of kwitâbs, 363-4 
reconnaissance, II9 
Tecords, 146 
recruiting of boatmen, 121 
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recruits for Preparatory School, 216 

— — Special Schools, 216 

rectors of al-Azhar, 37-8, 397 

reforms, 343 59., 431 

reform difticulties, 112 

reforms and the people, 341 

— under 'Ali Mubârak, 352-5 

— by Muhammad 'Ali, 103 
“Reform Society, 420 

registers, 146 

religion and anatomy, 125 

— — Ecole Gratwite, 417 

— — education, 415 

— — military instructors, 114 

— — military service, 113, 140 

religious instruction, 363 

— orders, 8 sg. 

— — and soldiery, 92 

— sciences, 42 

Religieuses franciscaines, 408 

reorganisation of army, 104, 348—352 

— — navy, 104, 348-352 

— plan of, 192 6g. 

— of schools, 192, 380-1 

vâbttileurs, 176, 354, 376 

reports on schools, 354-358, 426 

— by “Ali Pasha Ibrâhım, 426 

revenues, school, 385—7 

revival of learning in Constantinople, 


7 
rewards and prizes, 365 
rhetoric, 42, 432 
rhyme, 42 
Rifâ'ah, 27 
Rifâ Mosgue, 257 
Rıfâ'iyah, 9, 21 
Rıhlah, 265 
rik'a, 148, 196 
ar-Risâlah, 40 
Risalah fi 'Ilm al-Ariimâğıkı, 80 
ar-Risâlat al-Bayâniyah, 8 
ar-Risâlat al-Kubrü fv-Basmalah, 84 
Risâlat as-Sulük Hi Abnü' al-Mulüh, 83 
rites, classification of, 38—9 
ritual, 89 
rivalry between riwâks, 26 
riwâk, 5, 25, 26, 27, 29, 397, 399 
rizkah sullâniyah, 3 i 
Roman Catholic Church, 88, 89 
Roman Law, 355 
Romances, 13 
Royal Italian College, 414 
ar-rühâni, 12 
ar-Rüm, 25 (v. al-Atyâk) 
Russians, 93, 94 
Russian Government, 335 
Russo-Turkish war, 346 


As-Sa'ğ'idah, 25, 33, 37, 39 
Sa'â'idi, 27 

sabtl, 3, 22, 256, 364 

Sabil ar-Raşshâd, 84 
saddiery, 172 

as-Sa'dıyah, 9 
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Şahih al-Bukhâri, 75 

Şahih Muslim, 75 

Sahn, 27 

Sahrawardiyah, 9 

Saif al-“Ial, 82 

Saint-Catherine, 276 

Saint Catherine Church, 277 

— — convent, 88 

St. Paul's Epistles, 85 

Saint Simonite, 132, 137, 142, 144, 
145, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 192, I94, 204, 208, 210, 
235. 315 

Saint Vincent de Paul, 407 

saint Worsbip, 11 54. 

sajıadah, 10. 

as-Sakhâwi, 75 

salaries of teachers, 367—8 

Sanitary Council, 300 

şarf, 42, 58-9, 83, 400 

şarrâj, 92 

as-Sayyidah Nafisah, 14 

schistosoma haematobium, 300 

School, “Abdin, 372 

— Abel, 311, 334, 335, 412—3 

— AbWi-Al&, 372, 390 

— Abiwi-Mallah, 421 

School, Accountancy, 149, 207, 218, 
267, 299, 317, 318 i 

— Administration and Languages, 183, 
191, 353, 355 

— Administrative Law, 218, 267 

— Agriculture, 134, 151, 207, 219, 234, 
236, 256, 261, 350, 432, 442 

— — France, 250 

— al“ Akkâdin, 372, 390 

— Alexandria, 355 

— American, 330, 339 

— Applied Chemistry, 145 

— Arab, 280 

— Architecture, 318 

— Armenian, 271, 339, 496, 422-3 

— Artillery, 137-8, 171, 186, 194, 198, 

. 200, 219, 220, 234, 240, 242, 

253, 254, 255, 250, 259, 266, 
292, 294, 295, 2097, 3IB, 349, 
359. 

— — criticisms, 137-8 

— — Egyptians and, 138 

— Arts and Crafts, 150, 207, 218, 219, 
234, 236, 237, 243. 292, 357, 
380, 389, 392, 434, 438, 441 

— Aşyüt, 369, 371, 389, 392, 393 

— Bâb ash- Sha'riyah, 372, 390 

— Bâni Suef, 367, 371, 389, 393 

— Bartholomew's, 281-2 

— Blind, 372, 390, 441 

— Boys”, 410-1, 419 

— — Coptic, 421 

— Bülâk, 109, 117, I21 

— al-Büşüri, 373, 374, 389, 392 

— Cadets, 136 

— Catholic Missionary, 275-8, 282, 
308-9, 330-3, 3309, 466—10, 422 

— — — Egyptian use Of, 278 
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School, Cavalry, 135-7, 191, 193, 194, 
198, 200-1, 203, 210, 220, 233, 
234, 236, 249, 242, 254, 255, 
256,257, 292, 294, 350 

— — opinions on, 136—7 

— Chemistry, 145 

— Civil, 146, 181, 296, 297, 298, 352, 
385, 387 

— Civil Engineering, 317, 318 

— Communal, 387 ş 

— Coptic, 85, 330, 339, 406, 420-2, 
424 

— — Accountancy, 350 

— — Catholic, 339 

— — Patriarchal, 337, 421 

— Drawing, 96, 100, 353, 388, 38g 

— Egyptian Military (Paris), 243, 301, 
394 

— — — — classes, 247, 248 

— — — — examinations, 249, 2530 

— — — — promotions, 248 

— — — — regulations, 244 

— — — — syllabus, 245 Sg. 

— — — — teachers, 245-6 

— — — — time-tables, 245, 246, 247 

— Egyptology, 355, 388, 389, 392 

— elementary, 422 

— Engineering, 142 5g., 188, ıgı, 219, 
234, 243, 292, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 305, 316, 330, 329, 
426, 431, 433. 434, 438, 441 

— — (Paris), 257 

— English, 234-5, 330, 339 

— — Missionary, 282, 406, 412 

— European, 347, 430-437, 441 

——- — criticisms, 282—5 

School, European, Egyptians in, 436 

— — superiority of, 441 

— — Administration, 267 

— Evangelical, 410-411 

— — Preparatory, 410—411 

— — Primary, 411 

— al-Faşhn, 371 

— Franciscan (Cairo), go 

— French, 96, 330 

— Eröres, Ecole graimile, 277-8 

— — 327, 328, 330, 423 

— al-Gamâliyah, 371, 390 

— German, 415 

—girls', 275. 373, 374-5, 408, 410-1, 
419, 441 

— — in Coptic, 86 

— — in Greek, Alexandria, 335 

— — Training, 410 

— Government, 340, 346, 391 

— Greco-Syrian Catholic, 414 

— Greek, 273-5, 330, 339, 496, 412-4 

— — Community, 335 

— — Elementary, 334 

— — — (al-Manşürah), 

— — Girls”, 334, 413 

— — Orthodox, 335, 413 

— — Primary, 334, 412 

— al-Habbâniyah, 372, 390 

— Kâfiz Pasha, 373, 390 
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School, High, 134, 234, 243, 254, 255, 
256, 258, 260, 292, 296, 438 

— ai-Husainıyah, 372 

— Hyppapanti Greek Orthodox, 273 

* — Industrial, 150, 346, 357, 370 * 

— Infantry, 138-9, 187, 198, 201, 203, 


219, 234, 240, 242, 292, 294, | 


296, 350 
— Ixrigation, 150 
— Islamic Law and Jurisprudence, 267 
— Italian, 330, 336, 339, 406, 414-5 
— — Military, 116 
— Jewish, 272—3, 283-4, 339, 422 
— — Hamont's opinion on, 272 
— Kâitbâar, 372, 388, 390 
— al-Kalaün, 372, 373. 388, 390, 391, 
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— al-Karabiyah, 371, 373. 375. 3909, 
391, 392 
— Kaşr al“Aimi, 117, 137, 145, 151, 
164, 207, 253, 255, 273 
— Kena, 369 
— Khalil Aghâ, 373 
— al-Kubbah, 373, 390, 426 
— Languages, 150, 162, 191, 197, 198, 
219, 220, 234, 235-6, 237, 
239 Sg., 243, 261, 264 Sg., 
271-2, 292, 297, 209, 304, 339), 
433, 438, 441, 442 
— — curriculum, 268 
— — employment of graduates, 269- 
71 
— — names of graduates, 269—71 
— — teachers, 268 
— Languages and Accountancy, 267, 
295, 296 
— Law, 327, 353, 389, 392, 396, 431, 
433, 433, 441 
—- Mamlüks, 107 
-— al-Manşürah, 367 
— Matemity, 131, 132, 242, 323. 357) 
374, 389, 392, 432 
— — Abyssinian girls, 132 
— — lack of girl students, 132 
— — slaves as students, 132 
— — Sudanese giris, 132 
— Medicine, 98, 100, 118, 122 59., 134, 
152, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 
ıgı, 193, 198, 201-2, 203, 219, 
235, 230, 237, 240-1, 242, 257, 
261, 262, 266, 292, 295, 300, 
304, 305, 306, 316, 321 5ğ., 327, 
328, 320, 340, 355-7. 387, 389, 
392, 395, 431, 432, 43Ö, 441 
— criticisms, 125, 136 
— European staji, 323 
— examinations, 127, 129 
— extension of period of study, 129 
— French writers and, 122 
— illiteracy of students, 127 
— interpreters, 127 
— — language used, 124-5 
— — method of teaching, 322 
— — Michaud and French examina- 
tion, 128—9 
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— — Pariset and examinations, 130-1 

—— plan of study, 124-5 - 

— — preparatory classes for students, 
128, 220 

— — results, 129-130 

— — Syrians accepted, 130 

— — teaching staff, 356 

— — — system, 126—7 

— — transfer, 131 

— — translators and language diffi- 
culties, 127-8 

— — Turks, 125 

— — students, 125 

— — undergraduates, 120 

— Midwifery, 441 (v. Maternity) 

— Military, 95, 105, 113, 117 4. 
118-9, 254, 260, 261, 262, 285, 
204, 299, 318, 320, 324, 340, 
340. 348-352, 349. 350. 352, 
376, 386, 387, 393, 435 

— — âstribution of teaching sta, 
359-1 

— -- Egyptians and, 117, 119 

— — Engineering, 144, 350 

— — Preparatory, 118-9, 318 

— — Staff, 318, 350 

— Mineralogy, 142, 187 

— Mines, 142, 187, 188, 191 

— Minyâ, 369, 371, 389, 393 

— Mission, 278-282 

— Missionary, 85, 271, 415 

— Mixed, 410-1, 419 

— Mosgue, 387 (v. Mosgue-madrasah) 

— Mount Carmel, 408 R 

— Muhammad Sid Ahmad Bey, 373, 
388, 390 

— Munitions, 350 > 

— Music, 134-5, 219, 235 

— Muştafâ (Sultân), 372, 388, 390 

— an-Nahhâasin, 372, 388, 390 

— National, 371, 376, 377. 383, 387, 
388, 389, 390 

— Naval, 95, 139-141, 208, 216, 219, 
234, 242, 292, 296, 395, 319, 
340, 346, 348-9, 370, 387 

— — criticisms, I4I 

— — Ntalians, ışı 

— — Mamlüks, 141 

— — syllabus, 348-9 

— — teachers, I41 

— Non-commissioned Officers, 350 

— Paris, Egyptian, 160 (v. mission) 

— Pharmaceutics, 131, 261, 262, 357, 

, 432, 441 

— Private, 330, 336—7, 339, 406, 419 

— Provincial, 435 

— Râtib Pasha, 373, 374, 392 

— Religious Elementary, 385 (Y. 
kuttâbs, maktabs) 

— — High, 385 (v. al-Azhar, mosgue- 
madrasüh) 

— Rosetta, 371, 389 

— as-Sa'idiyah, 320 

— Saint Cyr, 260 
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School, Saint Lowis, 260 

— Sainte Marie, 407 

— Saumur, 136, 230, 254, 255 

— as-Sayyidah Zainab, 373, 390 

— secondaires, 365, 367 

— secondary, 340 

— Shaikh Şâlih, 373. 390 

— Shaikhün, 372, 390 

— Signalling, 150 

— Special, 198, 202-3, 208, 21854., 
227, 230, 233 g., 346, 358, 376, 
386, 388, 390, 406, 426, 427, 
430, 431, 432, 434, 433. 441 

— — criticisms, 235 59. 

— — linguistic needs, 202-3 

— — military character, 203 

— — report on, 239 Sg. 

— — staff arrangements, 298 5g. 

— — syllabus, 198 sg. 

— Sulfân Muştafâ, 372, 388, 390 

— Survey and Accountancy, 353, 353, 
380, 389, 392, 433, 434, 441 

— as-Suyüfiyah, 373, 375, 390 

— Syrian Maronites, 406, 422-3 

— Tantâ, 367, 371, 373, 389, 392 

— Telegraph, 358 

— Technical, I4T S4. 

— Translation, (v. Languages) 

— Ummn “Abbâs, 373, 390 

— Veterinary, 132 4., 152, I9I, 193, 
198, 202, 203, 209, 219, 234, 
243, 261, 292, 296, 350, 434 

— — Rosetta, 133 

— — village, 366 (v. kuttâbs, maktabs, 
primary) 

— Wakf, 347. 370, 376, 386, 387, 388, 
389, 390, 393. 423 

— War, 317 

— War Munitions, 141—2 

— Whately's, 334 

— Workmen, 441 

— az-Zakâzik, 367 

schools, 104 sg. 

— administration, 181, 329, 358, 370, 
380, 382, 425, 434, 438, 439. 
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— books, 369 (v. text-books) 
— budget, 386 
— certificates, 427, 428 
— closing of, 230 54. 
— expenditure, 385—7, 393 
— fees, 353, 362-3, 373, 391, 408, 410, 
422, 427 
— material, 365, 367, 369, 431, 436 
— medical service, 435 
— object of, 152 
— ofticers, 382 
— rebuilt, 188 
. — reorganisation, plan of, 195-203 
— revenues, 393 
— subservient to state, 371 
— types, 346 
science in al-Azhar, 77 
scientific congresses, 305 
— studies, 77, 432 
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scope Of regulations, 381 

Scottish, 339 

— Missionaries, 333 

— Schools, 330 

Scriptures, 86 

sculpture, 172, 175 

scaling wax, making of, 173 

secondary education, 41T, 431 

“secondary ” meaning of, 370 

secondary schools, 219 

secretari€$, 434 

as-Sennâriyah, 25 

session, length of in al-Azhar, 37 

shadd al-walad, 7 

Shâdhili, 20 

ash- Shâdhiliyah, 9 

Shâfi'i, 21, 20, 37, 38, 39 (v. Tite, fikh) 
75, 399, 401 

— law, 396 

Shâh Nâmeh, 77 

shakâdat al-alimiyah, 400 

shahids, 45 

shaikhahs, TA, 15 

shaikh al-kurrâ', 44 

shaikhs, 28 

— and new learning, 377-8 

— ofal-Azhar, 37—8, 154 

— balad, ışı, 367 

ghaikhship of al-Âzhar, 37 

ash- Sharâkwah, 25, 39 

ash- Sha'raniyah, 9 

ash-Shanawâniyah, 25, 39 

sharh, 66 

sharh “alü”i-“İzziyah, 40 

ash-sharh al-kabir, 84 

gharh al-Kafrâwi, 403 

sharh “alâ Manzümat al-Köfiyat ash- 
Shafiyah, 84 

aşh-shavh aş-şaghir, 84 

shark 'alâ Tajridal-'Allâmah al-Banânı, 
84 

shar'i law, 396 

ash- Shâtibiyah, 44 

shawi-making, 173 

ash- Shawwâm, 25, 
Syrians) 

ash- Shinnâwiyah, 9 

ship-building, 105, 106, 140,1173,7176, 
348 

ships, management of, 106, 348, 349 

shishnaji, 222 

shopkeöepers, 10 

ash- Shu'aibiyah, 9 

shu'arü', 13 

shura'l-madâris, 194, 
majlis) 

signalling, 351 

sihr, 12 (v. magic) 

silk-weaving, 172, 221 

as-simiyâ', 12 

şinf, 6,7 

Sirâj al-Mulük, 381 

Sirat Abi Zaid, 13 

— 'Antar, 13 

— Dhii-Himmah, 13 
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Sirat Saif Dhi'i-Yazan, 13 Ni 

— az-Zâhiriyah, 13 

Siyâhat Nâmeh, 266 

siyâsah, 83 

slaves, 15, 117-8, 375 

small pox, 100 

soap-making, 261 

social status of fik, 5 

Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 2709 

— — — Publication of Uleful Books, 
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Soeurs > Bon Pasteur, 332, 497-8 

— Clarisses franciscaines, 408 

source of new ideas, 146 

Spaniards, 135, 137, 186 

Spanish, 127 

spindle, 14 

spiritual magic, 12 

stables, 208, 209 

Staff College, 119, 120, 
(v. Military Schooli 5) 

state of education, 426 

— — hutlğbs, 362 

State Schools, 386 

statistical survey of schools, 389-390 

statistics, 28, 294, 295, 431 

— al-Azhar students, 27, 405-6 

— Community schools, 423 

— Ecole Gratiile, 417-8 

— employment of graduates, 382 

— European residents, 343-4 

— — schools, 423 

— Auttâbs, 3-4, 360-1 

— schools, 443-455 

— state of education, 383-3093 

— students in Europe, 394-5 

status of military instructors, 114 

storekeeper, 147 

students, Egyptian and foreign cöom- 
pared, 37 

— madrasah, 25 

— method of study, 227-8 

— numbers in schools, 368 

— supply of, 152 

students” supplies, 369 

— treatment of, 109 

— type of Azhari student, 28 

— — recruited to schools, 152 5g. 

Sublime Porte, go, 102, 221, 286, 315, 
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395 
subordinacy of European ofticials, 158 
subventions, 438 
Sudanese, 93, 102, 172 
süfâ, 10, II 
— literature, 10, II 
şüfism and Islam, 10 
Şüfiyah, 9 
sugar-refining, 165 
as-Sulaimânıyah, 25, 26 
Sultân, 84, 103, 272 
Sulük (Makrizi's), 75 
sulus, 196 (v. huluğh) 
sundials, 78 
sürai Yüsuf, 14 
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surgeon, 115 
surgery, 82, 162, 262, 300, 301, 
” 357 
Eli anatomy, 322 
— instruments, making of, 171, 172 
— pathology, 126 
surveying, 78, 144, 255, 355, 430 
— military, 120 
as-Suyüği, 381 
Swedes, 95 
swimming, 348 
sword-drili, 349 
sword-making, 172 
syllabus of kuttiâbs, 157 
— — Primary Schools, 195 
— — Preparatory Schools, 196 
— — Schools, 275, 364-5, 368, 413 
— — Special Schools, 198 sg. 
synagogues, gı 
syntax, 42 
Syrians, 25, 28, 30, 70, 93, 98, 
344, 345, 356, 360, 375, 
402-3, 4II, 447 
— under 'Ali Bey al-Kabir, 9o 
— Catholics, 90 
— Christians, 333 
— Maronites, 422 
Syrian Wars, 358 
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127, 
393, 


Tabahâl, 12 

ta'bir av-ru'yâ, 12 

tactics, 119 (v. military) 

lafsir, 41, 45—6, 65, 71, 377, 400 

— al-Baiğawi, 18, 45 

— az-Zamakhshari, 45 

tailor, 81 

Tüj al-“Aris, 78, 84 

at-lajhiziyah, 218, 239 (v. preparatory) 

bajwid, 36, 41, 43, 44, 83, 84 

lakharraja bihi fi, 49 

Takhliş al-Ibriz fi Talkhiş Bârle, 265-6 

takiyahs, 16, 82 

Takiyat al-H. abbâniyah, 23 

— as-Sayyidah Nafisah, 16 

takrir, 67 

Takwim, 145, 166 

lakyid, 67 

ta'limj?, 114, 137, 194 

Talmud, 337 

Talmudic School, 337 

Tanbih, 100 

darikah, 8, To 

Ta rikk al. Harakat al-Kawmiyah, 163 

Ta'vikk Wöşif, 148 

Tartars, 184 

ağ-Tartusha, 381 

tasawwuf, 10, 12, 
(v. sufism) 

iauhd, 41, 44, 55-6, 83, 

taxation, 183 

tax-collecting, 146 

ee 366, 375-380, 


41, 56-7, 83, 84 
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teachers, Christian, 110 


- — demand for, 375 


— Ecole Gratwite, 418 


« — employment of, 374, 370 


- — fanlts of, 378 


— Greek, 281 
— lack of, 376. 
— number Of, 432 


-— gualifications, 365 


— salaries, 367—8, 391, 392 


.-— treatment of, 391 


— Turkish, 111 

teaching of Arabic, 434-5. 430-7 

— in al-Azhar, method, 40 

— — division of day, 65—6© 

— — inter-madhhab, 38 

— method, 299, 374, 378, 421 

— in other mosgue-madrasahs, 71-75 
— time-tables in mosgue-madrasahs, 


75 

technical dictionary, 358 

— terms, 403, 433 

— vocabulary, 357 

Telegraph Dept., 263, 288, 382 

terminology of prophetic traditions, 42 

territorial divislon ot riwaks, 27 

text-books, 132, 296, 299, 427, 428-9, 
435, 438, 447 

theocracy, 398-9 

theology, 41, 297, 422 

Theological Seminary, 410, 421, 422 

theory of grammar, 42 

Theotakiae, 89 

therapeutics, 125, 126, 322 

Thousand and One Nighis, 13 

ihukanât, 112 

ihululh, 196 

torpedo exc1cises, 349 

Tibb, 297 (v. medical) 

Tibb ar-Rukkah, 82 

topography, 120, 137, 351 

toxicology, 125 

Treaty oi London, 223 

Treaty of Peace, 230 

Translation Bureau, 260, 267, 296, 
297, 298, 317, 318, 319, 345, 
427, 437 

— Dept., 261, 439 

— Office, 240, 382 

iranslators and translations, 125, 149, 
162, 168, 169, 177, 240, 205 54., 
260-271, 301, 319, 322, 357, 

| 378, 428, 432. 433, 434, 442 

Training College, 376-7, 395. 427, 428, 
433. 435. 438. 439, 441 

— — Tanwfikiyah, 439 

— School, 388, 411 

— of Teachers, 375—380, 439 

ireatment of sick animals, 132—3 

— — students, 225-6, 367 

— — teachers, 431, 438 

trigonometıy, 80, 120, 318, 351, 381 

trumpeters, 134, 136 

Tuhfat al-Ikhwân, 34 

Tuhjat al-Tkhwün fi “Tim al-Bayân, 84. 
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Tuhfat ai-Mulük, 31, 93 

Tuhfat al-Mushtâk, 83 

Tuhfat an-Nâgirin, 76 

Tuhfat Vahbi, 148 

Turkish preacher, 12 

Turks, 15 sg., 19, 23, 25, 28, 30 Sg., 76, 


77-8, 82, 92, 93. 94, 95, 99, 
102, 107, 110, III, 112, 119, 
114, 117, 119, I21, 138, 158, 
ı5g, 262, 287, 289, 392, 314, 
327, 330, 348, 349, 351, 354, 
355, 368, 373, 374, 375. 423-4, 
433, 435 
Ujak, 93 


Ujak  a-Turunbilah wa'l-Burüjiyah, 

134 

“wamü, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 28 Sg., 30 Sg., 35, 36, 
39, 65, 68, 69, 74, 94, 101, 
103, 155, 297, 362, 398, 400, 
403, 494 

— behaviour of 30 5g. 

— biographies during French Occupa- 
tion, 101 

— character of 30 54. 

— corporation of, 36 

— execution by French, 1or 

— extent of reading, 65 

— intervention with rulers, 32 

— Jealousy, of, 31 

— and Napoleon, 101 

— non-Egyptian, 35 

— occupation of, 30 

— and oppression of people, 32 

— and politics, 31-2 

— position with Mamlük Amirs, 31 

— position with people, 32 

.— Telations with Turks and Mamlüks, 
30 Sg. 

— thrift of, 30 

al-ulüm al<akliyah, 41 

al-ulüm al-gharibah, 78 

al-ulüm al-akliyah, 78 

al-“ulüm an-nakliyah, 41 

al-Umyân, 26 

Uniat Church, 87 

“Unwân al-Bayân, 381 - 

upkeep of schools, 363, 367, 391, 427, 
428, 430 

Upper Egyptians, 27, 30, 398, 399 

urjüzah, 76 

Urjüzah fw1-'Arüğ, 84 

use of weapons, 349 

uşül, 66, 400 

uşül al-fikh, 41, 53-4 


Vacations in al-Azhar, 37 
vaccination, 120, 132 

de la Valette, 277 

Venetian Republic, 88 
versification, 432, 434 
veterinary science, 162, 436 
—- services, 176 
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vocational education, 371, 378, 391, 
401, 404, 428 


Wad', 42, 60, 83 

Wâdi Domain, 385, 393 

Wâdi an-Nil, 269, 345 

W âdi revenues, 386 

al-Wafâ'iyah, 9, 10 

Wafi tribe, 33 

Wahhâbis, 103, 114, 118 

wİİZ, 7 

Wakâ'i Müişriyah, 145, 146, 206, 258 

wakâlah, 27 

wakf, 3, 14, 15, 16, 27, 71, 103, 153, 
215, 256, 347, 358, 359, 3ÖZ, 
363 sg., 382, 385, 386, 388 

— confiscation, 103, 153 

— İunds, 362 

—ablidâ'1, 371 

Wakfs Administration, 347, 353, 361, 
370, 372, 375. 377. 385. 393, 
442 

War Dept., 255, 304, 307 (v. Diwân 
“al- fihâdiyah) 
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waşfât, 82 

wağan, 287, 346 

al-Wağan, 346 

wajamıyah, 387 

walaniyât, 135 

watch-making, 172 

weighers, 148 

weights and measures, 430 

Wesleyans, 280 

windmilis, 86 i 

women and education, 14, 437 (v. 
giris, girls schools) 

workshops attached to School of Arts 
and Crafts, 358 


Yamanites, 93 
al-Yamaniyah, 26 
Ya'sub ai-Tibb, 180 
Young Turks, 174 


Zâr, 15 

zâwiyahs, 16, 20, 21 

Zij ar-Riğdwâni, 79 
zoology, 126, 322, 369, 381 
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Abâzah Râghid, 252 

“Abbâsl, 22, 144, 160, 174, 178, 222, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 242, 243, 
254, 255, 257, 258, 262, 267, 
285, 287, 288 sg., 313, 315, 316, 
324, 330, 341, 349, 361, 371, 
387, 397, 405, 426 

“Abbâs 'Abdan-Nür, 252 

“Abdal-Aziz al-Hirâwi, 252 

“Abdal-Bâki al-Mâliki, 38 

“Abdal-Bâki al-Müruli, 147 

“Abdal-Fattâh, 251 

“Abdal-Fattâh Kâsim, 211 

“Abdal-Ghani ad-Dumyâti, 265 

“Abdal-Ghani an-Nâbulsi, 14, 35 

“Abdal-Ghani Rağdwân, 67 

*Abdal-Hâdi al-Abyâri, 361 

*Abdal-Hâdi Ismâ'il, 252 

“Abdal-Hâtiz, 351 

“Abdal-Halim Abü'l-Jaud, 210 

“Abdal-Elamid 1, 94, 95 

“Abdal-Hlamid, 139 

“Abdal-Hamid Diyârbakarli, 174 

“Abdal-Hamid ash-Shâfi'i, 259 

*Abdal-Jalil, 269 

“Abdal- Jawwâd, 173 

“Abdal-Kâdir, 216, 293, 306 

“Abdal-Kâdir Kadak KHilmi, 303, 349 

“Abdal-Kâdir Zâdah, 35 

*Abdal-Katim, 140, 174, 257 

*Abdallah (Sh.), 171 

*Abdallah (Eİ.), 351 

“Abdallah Abü's-Su'üd, 219, 220, 269, 
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“Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Labbân, 30, 74 
“Abdallah al-Bakâ“ı, 67 
“Abdallah Birün, 252 
“Abdailah al-Faiyümi, 81 
“Abdallah Fikri, 372, 425, 429, 438 
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243, 248, 249, 250, 231 

Ahmad (Pasha), 28, 77-8 
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— Jâdallah, 74 
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Biessy, 245 
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Espinassi, 321 
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, 336, 415 
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Gloux, 246 

Gobat, S., 278 
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Goschen, 425 
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Granâjean, I5I 
Griesinger, W., 300 
Grimshawe, T., 279 
Guasco, P., 275, 308 
Gu€mard, 92, 138 
Gudrin, 276, 308, 332 
Guigon, E., 357, 438 
Guizot, 277 

Gurgi Dimitri, 303 


Habib, 159, 181, 190-1, 282 

Hâfiz, 83 

al-Hâfiz Abü Tâhir as-Salfi, 83 

Hüdiz Hlasanain, 325, 331 

— 'Iftat, 304 

— Ismâ'il, 136 
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Hâmid Amin, 30 

Hammâd 'Abdal-'AÂti, 248, 250, 
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“ 209, 213, 218, 224, 225 S4., 230, 

231, 232, 234, 238, 281 

Hamzah Fathallah, 439 

Hanafi Hind, 269 

Hanafi 'Uthmân, 173, 245, 250, 251 

Haragli Comm. J., 146 

Tlasan (teacher), 119 

İlasan (Ef.), 19 

— — 106 

— (Pasha), 180 

— Abü'-Hasan, 172 

— Aflâtün, 249, 251 

— Aghâ, 134 

— 'Amir, 303 

— al-“Attâr, 28, 128, 133, 154, 265, 
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— al-Badawi, 21 

al-Hasan al-Badri al-'Auğdi, 72 

Hasan al-Badri al-Hijâzi, 11, 12, 31, 
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— al-Baghdâdi, 173 

— ad-Darwish al-Mauşili, 107 

— Dhü'i-Fikâr, 252 

— ad-Dumyâti, 171 

— Fahmi, 269 
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— Ibrâhim al-Alfı, 303 
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— al-Kuwaisni, 265, 397 

— Mahmüd, 325 

— al-Makdisi, 73, 75 

— al-Mantâwi al-Madâbighi, 84 

— Manzar, 325 

— Mazhar, 349 

— Muhaisin, 172 

— Najib, 351 

— an-Nawâwi, 222 

— Nür-addin, 251 

— Ra'fat, 351 

— Râsim, 347 

— ar-Rüznâmji, 79 

— b. Salâmah af-Tibi, 22 

— Sa'rân, 139, 170 

— agh-Shâdhili, 252, 269 

— aşh-Shurunbalâlı, 67 

— Sulaimân, 317 
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— Wafâ'ı, 270 

— al-Wardâni, 161 

— Yüsut, 271 

— az-Zarârı, 172 

FHlasanain “Ali al-Bakli, 222, 327 

— — ad-Dik, 269 

— al-Ghamrâwi, 268 

Hasünah an-Nawâwi, 438 
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218, 
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234, 235, 
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Helwing, 307, 324 
Henri Rüsi, 166, 172 
Hermanovitch, 324 
al-Hifni (v. Muhammad al-Hifni) 
Hüini Mahmüd, 211 

Hippolyte, 240 

Hocker, FE. W.,g1ı 

Husain (Bey), 32 

— — 185, 191, 243, 251 

—- (Et), 211 

— (Pasha), 95 

KHlusain Aghâ, ı3ı 

— al-“Akkâd, 234 

— “Ârif, 321 

— 'Auf, 252, 328 

— al-Burdini, 352 

— Fahmi, 257 

— Fakhri, 438 

— al-Hihyâwi, 175, 177, 180 

— Ibrahim, 303 

— Kâmil, 256, 326, 347 

— Köshif al-Yahüdi, 102 

— Khâki, 269 

— al-Mahalli, 29, 81 

— al-Marşafi, 287, 377, 378, 438 
— Muhammad, 83, 172 

— ar-Rashidi, 22, 28 

— ash-Shâdhili, 211 
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Husain Sulaimân, 248, 251 

— Wâşit, 259 fi 
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Husâm-addin al-Hindi, 79, 80 


“Tbâdah Ahmad, 211 

Iblich, 351 

Ibn “Akü, 157 

Ton Hajar al-Haithami, 84 

Ibn Mâlik, 157 

Ubn al-Mas'üdi b. Abi'n-Nür ad- 
Dimyâti, 20 

Ibn Râwandi, 107 

İbrâhim (Eİ.), 150, 249, 266, 349 

— (Bey), 33, 34 

— (Pasha), 108, ı1i, 114, 
159, 168, 184, 189, 193, 195, 
230, 231, 232, 238, 247, 248, 
253, 255, 257, 258, 262, 285 5g., 
288, 289, 291, 293, 302, 306, 

308, 324, 342 

— Aghâ, 106 

— — Istanahâli, ı4ı 

— — al-Wardâni, 33 

— Ahmad, 255—6 

— al-Bâjüri, 265, 
Baijüri) 

— ad-Dasüki, 9, 170, 172, 252 

— Hasan, 325 

— al-Ital, 172 

— Jarkas, 211, 213 

— (Bey) al-Kabir, 31 

— Katkhudâ al-Birkâwi, 93 

— — al-Kâsdughlı, 30, 31, 93 

— Khalil, 10, 87 

— al-Lakâni, 304 

— Marzük, 269 

— b. Muhammad b. Shihâb-addin b. 
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— b. Müsâ al-Faiyümi al-Mâliki, 38, 
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— al-Muvwailihi, 345 
— an-Nabarâwi, 175, 177-8, 305, 326 
— Ra'fat, 119, 218, 325, 327 
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— Şabri, 325 
— Sâmi, 252 
— as-Sawâri, 349 
— Shâhin, 303 
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— as-Subki, 252 
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— Wahbi, 293 
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“İsâ al-Barâwi, 70 
— Shâhin, 252 
“İsawi Jâd, 171 
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— Ayyüb, 348, 349 
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— Falaki, 258, 350, 353, 362, 377, 438 
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— Kâmil, 303, 306 

— ai-Karidali, 294 

— al-Khaiwati, 33 

— al-Khaşskshâb, 28, 32, 100 

— Muştafâ, 303 

— Sadyk, 384 

— Salim, 294, 297 

— Sirri, 270 

— Zuhdi, 348 
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Jâdallah al-Munir, 210 
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